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I, On Striaiions, the. Cathode Dark Space^ and the Segatix'e 
Glow in the Electric Discharge, By SiR J. J. THOMSON,. 

OJE FJtS,^ 


Summary. 

an electric discharge passes through a gas electrons^ 
are lost hv combination with positive ions or uncharged mole¬ 
cules, or by diffusions to the walls of the vessel in which the 
o-as is contained. In a steady di.scbarge these losses must 
be balanced bv the protluction of free electrons ; if these are 
liberated bv the collision.^ made by other electrons the latter 
must get from the electric field the energy required for the 
ionization. The stable form of the discharge will be that 
which ])roduces the requisite number of electrons with the- 
least expenditure of energy, for then the current through 
the gas will be maintained by a minimum difference of 
potential. When an electron ionizes by collision the whole 
of the energy given to it is not utilized in ionization. For 
besides tlie collisions which ionize it makes inelastic reso¬ 
nance collisions ; these consume energy whicli, as far as 
ionization is concerned, is wasted. Thus in producing an 
electron by collision more energy than that measured by the 
ionizing potential of the gas must be expended. If for 
every ionizing collision made by an electron it makes, on the 

* Communicated by tlie Author. 
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2 Sir J. J. Thomson on Striations, Cathode Dark 

average, yS inelastic resonance collisions, the average energy 
spent in producing an electron is 

where Yq and R are the ionizing and resonance potentials 
respectively. The value of will depend upon the velocity 
o£ the colliding electrons, for we know that the probability 
of an electron detaching an electron by collision with a 
molecule is very small when the energy of the electron is 
onlv just greater tlian the ionizing potential and increases 
to a ma^i^imiim when the energy of the electron is between 
150 and 200 volts. Little is known about the variation of 
the probability of an inelastic resonance collision with the 
energy oli the electron, but wbat evidence ’we have points 
to the conclusion that the probability is a maximum at 
the resonance potential and diminishes as the energy of 
the electron iiicrenses. Each of these effects will make 
diminish as the energy of the electron i?icreases, so that 
electrons can be produced more economically by fast electrons 
than by slow ones. If this is so, then to produce electrons 
with the least expenditure of energy the elechic force 
acting on the electron ought to he very large at the begin¬ 
ning of its path so as to raise its energy well above the 
ionizing potential. After this the force may drop to a 
small value and the energy already acquired by the electron 
be spent in producing ionization. This will absorb less energy 
than if the force is kept constant and the eiierirv of the 
electron maintained at a uniform value just above the 
ionizing potential. The distribution of the force in the first 
of these cases is that in the striated discharge, in tlie second 
that in the uniform, positive column. To produce a given 
number of electrons the arrangement in the striated dis- 
■charge is the most economical, but the striated arrangement 
may involve a greater loss of electrons })y recombination and 
diffusion than the uniform column, and the theory of stratifi¬ 
cation advanced in this paper is that tlie discharge is strati¬ 
fied or not according as the economy in producing a single 
electron by the stratified arrangement is not. or is over¬ 
balanced by the increased number of electrons which have 
to be produced. 

The basis of this explanation is that whereas an increase 
in the energy of the electron increases, within certain limits, 
its chance of producing ionization by collision; the chance 
-f its making a resonance collision has a sharp maximum at 

Particular energy and diminishes rapidly on either side 



Space^ and Negative Glow in Electric Discharge. 3 

of this maximum. This principle has important applica¬ 
tions to the theory of the cathode dark space and the nega¬ 
tive glow as well as of the positive colamn. We may express 
it by saying that it is only when the energy of the electron 
is between iiand R-f-AR that its collisions excite luminosity. 
Consider, first, the cathode dark space ; the wide range in 
velocity of the positive rays coming from this space indicate 
that ionization is taking place throughout its length. There 
is a strong electric held in the dark space, and when an 
electron is liberated it will acquire energy rapidly. Regarded 
as a producer of resonance radiation the electroti is active 
only when its energy is hetvveen R and R + AR, tne distance 
in which it is acftive is where it is acquiring the energy AR, 
and the lerigth of this is AR/X<?, where X is the electric force 
at the point in the dark space where the electron has acquired 
energy equal to R. Thus the length of its effective path, 
and therefore the (frobability that it makes a light-giving 
collision, is inversely proportional lo X. According to Aston’s 
measurements X is proportional to the distance from the 
boundary of the dark spa(te; thus the brightness of the 
luminosity excited hv these electrons will vary inversely as 
this distance, so that the Inniinosity will have a vei'v well- 
marked muximum at tije houn uiry. Those electrons which 
cross the boun-iury with energies Ijetwecn the given limits, 
will, sinct; the electric force is exceedingly' small in the 
negative glow, remain in the active state during the whole 
of their path through the negativ** glow, and thus a very 
large proportion of them will produce luminous radiation. 
Tliey will not, however, ionize the gas. The ionization in 
the negative glow will he due to electrons which cross the 
boundary with energy greater tiian the ionizing potential. 
The energy of the electrons crossing the boundaiy will 
range from that corresponding to the full cathode fall of 
potential for those which have started from the cathode 
itself to very small vabies for those which come from near 
the boundary. All with energy greater than the ionizing 
potential will ionize and lose their energy as they pass 
through the gas. Those with energies in the neighbourhood 
cE the maximum ionizing potential will do so most quicklv, 
the electrons with these intermediate energies wdll be absorbed 
more rapidly than the very fast or very slow ones, and the 
ionizing power of the stream will diminish rapidly at first, 
more slowly afterw'artls as the (iistunce from the boundary 
increases. The proportion of very fast and very slow 
electrons will increase with this distance, the slow grou.’ * 
will lose more by diffusion to the sides of the discharge-t^ 

B2 



4 Bir J. J. Thomson on Striations^ Cathode Dark 

than the fast one, so that nltimately the stream will be 
reduced to high-speed cathode rays of small ionizing power. 
This agrees with observation, for these rays may often be 
seen passing not only through the negative glow but through 
the positive column and striations. 

Though the energy of most of the electrons when they 
cross the boundary of the dark space is too large for reso¬ 
nance collision, yet, as they lose energy by ioni?.ing collisions, 
they may reach a stage wdiere their energy is between li 
and R + AB, and then they will produce luminosity. 

Since the electric force in the negative glow is exceedingly 
small, the electrons and positive ions liberated by ionization 
will accumulate until their density is great enough to carrv 
the current by diffusion. The gradient in the negative glow 
both for electrons and positive ions will be a diminution in 
density as the distance from the boundary of the dark space 
increases. In addition to this gradient there will be an 
exceedingly steep oue at the boundary itself. The diffusion 
of electrons into the dark space is prevented by the electric 
field, which stops them when they cros.^ the boundary ; the 
diffusion of positive ions into the dark space is, on the other 
hand, promoted by this field. 


I N the stead}’ state of the positive column work must be 
done by the electric field to 

(1) Ionize the gas at a rate sufficient to replenish the lo.ss 
of electrons due [a.) to recombination with positive ion.s, {^] 
to their attachment to uncharged molecules, and { 7 ) to iheir 
diffusion to the walls of the discharge-tube. 

(2) To supply the energy lost in those inelastic collisions 
which, though they put the molecule in an “ excited '' state 
and absorb energy proportional to the re.sonance potential 
do not produce ionization. The energy absorbed in this 
way may under certain conditions be considerable in com¬ 
parison with that spent on ionization. When an electron 
has acquired energy greater than that measured by V(j, the 
ionizing potential of the gas through which it is passing, it 
can produce ions by collision. The chance that it produces 
an ion in going through a distance dx may be written in the 
form <p(y)dx, where V is the energy of the electron and ^ 
a function which involves the pressure of the gas. In the 
same distance it is liable to make an inelastic collision, which 
will absorb an amount of energy R,; the chance that it does 
’is w'e shall denote by '^{Y)dx. Thus in going through a 
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distance d the chance that the electron makes an ionizing 
collision is 

J ^{V)dx. 

The chance that it makes a resonance one is 

J 0 

the energy absorbed is 

Jo Jo 

and the number ot' ions produced 

'o 

hence the energy absorbed in producing an ion is 

rV(V)d'a’ 

I T? _ 


To + R 


J" (f> (V)dx 


Yo-i-BR. 


The potential difference in the distance d will be propor¬ 
tional to the product of Vq+^R and / the fraction of the 
electrons lost in travelling through a distance d. 

There is evidence that in many cases the second term ySR 
is larger than the first, and that the energy of electrons 
moving through a gas is to a large extent frittered away 
on non-ionizing effects, so tluit any saving in these would 
reduce considerably the energy required to produce an ion, 
Lehmann (Froc. Roy. Soc. cxv. p. 624, 1927) has "‘shown 
that in nitrogen the ionization produced by electrons with 
energies of 200 volts or over only accounts for about 30 per 
cent, of the energy given up by the electrons to the gas, so 
that in this case the term ^R must be more than twice Vo* 

Energies corresponding to 200 volts are much larger than 
those we have to do with in ordinary striations, but we shall 
see that the slower electrons might be expected to convert 
a stffi smaller proportion of their energy into ionization. 

It seems well establislied that the chance of an electron 
ionizing by collision is very small wdien its energy is but a 
little greater than the ionizing potential, and that the chanc« 
increases as the energy increases until the energy is of i’ 
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order o£ 150 or 200 volts, after which the probability of 
ionization diminishes as the energy increases (see Kossei, 
Ann. der Phys. xxxvii. p. 393, 1912). Thus <^(V) = 0 until 
V=Voj it at first increases rapidly with V-~Vo» attains a 
maximum when V—Vo is between 150 or 200 volts, after 
which it diminishes. 

The probabilit}^ of an electron making an inelastic reso¬ 
nance collision seems fsee K. T. C,^cniptou and F. L. Mohler, 
Bulletin of the National Besearch Council, vol. 9, p. 52, 
1924) to be a maximum when the energy of the electron 
is equal to the resonance potential and to diminish as the 
energy increases. 

The information w'e possess as to the way the probability 
of inelastic resonance and other non-ionizing collisions varies 
with the energy of the electron is exceedingly meagre : the 
experiments on resonance collisions seem to have been almost 
entirely confined to measurements of the resonance potentials 
and tell little, if anything, about their probability. That this 
diminishes as the energy of the electron diminishes is con¬ 
firmed by the fact that, in some cases of the electrodeless 
discharge wBere the speed of the electrons is high, we get 
very intense ionization wdth little or no visible light. If we 
knew the form of the functions V) and i/^(V), we could 
calculate the value of 



for any assigned distribution of'the electric force in a 
striation of length d and could compare it with that for the 
same length of the uniform positive column. Let f be tbe 
fraction of electron lost in passing tlirough a distance d, 
then / is the number of electrons which an electron must 
produce in passing through a striation, and the energy 
required to produce this number of electrons is 

f 

/ y„+ll ^-, . . . . (1) 


V 






and this is the fall of potential in the striation required to 
give this energy to the electron. The criterion which deter¬ 
mines the type of discharge is that the expression (1) should 
a minimum, for this would make the potential difference 
’red to maintain a given current a minimum. 
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In cerfcuin cases a correction which will be additive will 
be required for (1), for this expresses the condition that the 
energy given by the electric fie]<i to the electrons is sufficient 
to produce as many electrons as are lost. The electrons 
which are lost may, however, not only be abstracted from 
the gas, they may carry energy along with them. Thus, 
for example, if those which diffuse to the walls of the vessel 
have a finite amount of energy when they reach the wails 
their loss is not only a loss of electrons but a loss of energy 
as well, and this loss must be made good by the electric 
field, this will raise the potential difference in the striation 
beyond the value given hy (1). 

We have seen reasons for believing tliat 0 (p. 2) will 
be smaller for fast electrons than for slow, so that, in a sense, 
high-speed electrons (if their energy is not greater than 
200 volts) are more economical ionizers than slower ones. 
We see from the form of expression (1) that its value will 
depend upon the value of V and the way V is distributed 
through tbo striation. Tiie distribution of N would be 
known if we knew the distribution of the electric force 
along the striation. The theory of striation proposed in 
this ]:>a})er is that, in consequence of the way the loss of 
energy by inelastic resonance collisions depends upon the 
energy of the electron, it is possible to have a non-uniforra 
distribution of electric force through the striation which 
makes (1), and therefore tlie potential difference in the 
striation, less than it is for the uniform positive column. 
When this is the case the discharge will be striated. On 
this view stratification occurs because the distribution of 
force in the stratified tlischarge makes the energy wasted 
in non-ionizing collisions less than it would be if the electric 
force were iinil’orin. 

A gas which liud no resonance potential less than the 
ionizing potential or, at any rate, no way of absorbing 
energy except by being ionized, would not on this view be 
striated. 

In the uniform positive column the electric force is con¬ 
stant along the column, while in tlie striated discharge the 
force varies from point to point. The nature of this varia¬ 
tion will be determined by the following considerations:— 
The positive column is on the anode si<le of the negative 
glow and is separated from it by the Faraday dark space. 
In the negative glow the electric force is exceedingly small, 
and, though there is intense ionization, the energy require^’ 
for this comes mainly from cathode rays starting from ' 
cathode and the dark space, and has not to be supplie 
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processes in the negative glow itself ; this external energy is 
•exhausted at the end of the negative glow. To produce 
ionization beyond this glow an electric field must be built 
up between the glow and the anode. The density of the 
electrons in the negative glow is very great, and from 
the anode end of it a slow stream of these sufficient to carry 
the current emerges. This will produce an excess of nega¬ 
tive electricity in the region beyond the end of the glow, 
and this will make the electric force increase as the distance 
from the end increases. The rise of V with this distance a? 
is given by the space-charge formula 

where i is the density of the current and m and e respec¬ 
tively the mass and charge of an electron. Until x is great 
enough to make V equal to the resonance potential the 
electron will not be able to excite luminosity and the dis¬ 
charge w'ill be dark. This dark interval corresponds to the 
Faraday dark space. When x is greater than this value 
there will he luminosity but at first no ionization, and as no 
positive ions are produced to balance the negative charge 
carried by the electrons the electric force will go on in¬ 
creasing wnth X. In fact, the absorption of energy by the 
inelastic resonance collisions will make T increase more 
rapidly with a^than it would if it continued to be represented 
by equation (2). When V reaches the value of the ionizing 
potential ionization will set in, and, though an electron is 
produced along with each positive ion, the electrons move 
away so much more rapidly from the place of ionization 
than the positive ions that the latter will accumiihite. and 
the net result will be the production of a positive charge at 
the place of ionization. This will diminish the excess of 
negative electricity over positive and so slow dowm the rate 
of increase of X (the electric force) with x. X, how’^ever, 
will continue to increase for a time, and more and more 
positive ions will bo produced us x increases until a point 
is reached when the positive charge balances the negative 
and the density of the electrification vanishes; beyond this 
the electrification will be positive and the electric force will 
diminish as x increases, the diminution may go on until 
there is not enough energy in the electric field to produce 
ionization. Then the ionization, as in the negative glow, 
will be produced by electrons which have acquired their 
ergy before they arrive at the place where they ionize. 
^ as in the negative glow these electrons will lose their 
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eneri^y after going through a certain distance, the glow 
will then come to an end and a new Faraday dark space 
will begin and the cycle of changes we have just described 


Fig. 1. 



will recur. The changes in the electric force in this cycle 
are represented in hg. 1, where the ordinates represent the 
electric force at P and the abscissa? the distance of P from 


Fig. 2. 



the beginning of the F'araday dark space. The potentia 
difference between 0 and P is represented in fig. 2 by th 
continuous lines for the striated discharge and by the dot 
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one for tlie uniform column. The column will be striated 
if Tj is below %. 

In the uniform column the electric force is constant 
throughout and just sufficient to supply at each point enough 
energy to balance the local loss of electrons. In the 
striated discharge the kinetic energy of an electron at the 
head of a striation (i. c,, the luminous part nearest the 
cathode) rises to a value much above that required to supply 
the local losses ; in the tail of the striation, however, little 
or no work is done on the electron and its energy sinks to a 
very low value at the end of the tail. 

The striated discharge we have been discussing is one of a 
special type where the electric force in part of the striation 
falls to negligible values. If with this distribution of electric 
force the ionization is accomplished with less expenditure 
of energy than in the uniform column the uniform column 
will be unstable and some form of striatetl discharge will 
occur. It does not follow, however, that the special form 
of striated discharge wehave discussed is the most economical 
of all possible forms ; there are many forms of striated dis¬ 
charge intermediate between the one we have considered 
and the uniform positive column. For example, we have 
supposed that the energy of the electron was increased to 
such an extent that the electric force fell to zero and no 
further work was done on the electron, so that the portion 
KTi of the potential curve w'as horizontal. The extent to 
which the electric force is reduced depends upon tlu^ number 
of positive ions produced bv ionization. If the increase in 
the energy of the electrons had stopped at a stage earlier 
than K, say at L (fig. 3), then the ionization might not be 
able to reduce the electric force to zero, though it can reduce 
it below the value in the uniform positive column ; in this 
case the graph for the potential distribution is that shown 
in fig. 3, while the graph for the electric force is that in 

fig- I* 

The form of striated discharge which would occur is that 
for which O'Tg is a minimum. Many observers have obtained 
graphs for the distribution of the electric form in the striated 
discharge similar to fig. 4. There is another form of distri¬ 
bution which has also been observed. Suppose that, instead of 
stopping the increase in the energy of the electron at an 
earlier stage than K, the increase is carried still further, so 
that the electron produces so much ionization that the electric 
force instead of vanishing becomes negative in the tail of 
he stria, the electron wffiile moving against this force will 
tore to the electric field some of the energy it had received 
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from it while passing through the head of the stria. The 
graph for the electric force in this case is of the type shown 
in fig. 5, while that for the potential is given in fig. 6. 

In the Phil. Mag. (xviii. p. 441, 1909) 1 described experi¬ 
ments which showed that under certain conditions striations 


Fig. 3. 



Fig. 4. 



were produced in which the electric force near the tails of 
the striae was in the opposite direction to that at the head. ! 

The mathematical theory of the passage of electricity 
through a gas in which ionization is being produced by 
collisions between molecules and electrons is very complex, 
as the following discussion of the simplest case of allj that 
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of the uniform positive column, T?vill show. In the steady 
state electrons have to be produced by collisions to replenish 
the losses due to combination of electrons with molecules 
and positive ions and by diffusion to the walls of the dis¬ 
charge-tube. 

Fig. 5. 




In most gases we should expect the losses due to the 
combination of electrons with uncharged molecules to be 
greater than that due to combination with positive ions. 
For unless the current density is very great, the number of 
uncharged molecules will be very large indeed compared 
with that of positive ions. Loeb has measured the number 
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o£ collisions an electron makes on an average with uncharged 
molecules before it is captured and forms a negative iom 
This number is practically infinite for the inert gases, but 
falls to a few thousand for strongly electronegative elements ^ 
it does not depend upon the density of the gas. 

Since the electron is deflected at each collision, its path 
through the gas is a zig-zag and not a straight line, and the 
distance measured in the direction of the electric force is 
only a small fraction of the whole distance travelled. 

Very little is known about the direct combination of 
electrons and positive ions, or whether it takes place at all 
without the formation of a negative ion as an intermediate 
stage. 

The number of electrons combining with molecules in a 
slab of unit area and thickness S.r in the time will be 
proportional to nhxhtx (velocity of the electrons) ; n being 
the density of the electrons. If the velocity of the electron 
due to the applied force is greater compared with that due to 
thermal agitation, we may take the velocity of the electron 
as equal to w, the velocity due to the impressed force. And 
then the loss by union with uncharged molecules will be 

gpiu , hx 

wdiere gi is a quantity proportional to the pressure of the 
gas. in addition to the loss by combination, the electrons 
wdll be deflected by the collision, and some of them may 
strike against the walls of the discharge-tube ; we shall 
suppose the loss from this cause to be where yg 

is a constant depeiidinc on the radius of the discharge-tube. 

Then, if there is no ionization, 

ihi d , 

where P == + ^ 2 ? 

when things are in a steady state, 
d 

j-^nu^-gun, 

or nil = 

Thus a stream of electrons which has a flux equal to 
unity at its source will, after passing through a distance x,. 
have a flux Let us now consider a uniform column 

in which there is ionization; the electrons at any point in 
the discharge must have a wdde range of velocities, Some^ 
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•©£ them have been liberated close to the point and will only 
have acquired a small amount of energy from the electric 
field; others will have been liberated further away and will 
have had room to acquire a larger amount of energy. W© 
proceed to find an expression for the number of electrons 
which possess energy between certain limits. We shall 
suppose that the collisions made by an electron are elastic, 
i. e.y do not involve an appreciable loss of energy, unless the 
energy of the electron is great enough either to put the 
molecule in an excited state or ionize it. 

Suppose the rate of ionization throughout the positive 
<;olumn is q. Then the ionization between points distant f 
and 0 4- from P, the place of observation, will be qd^. 
The flux due to this will, when the electrons liberated reach 
P, be reduced to This flux is equal to the number 

of electrons per unit volume moving in it multiplied by their 
velocity. If T is the kinetic energy of these electrons their 
velocity will be V^T/m, where m is the mass of an electron. 
Hence the density of these electrons.at P will be 


qdS 


e-9^ 

V2f/w‘ 


If X is the electric force, T the energy of an electron 
'Coming from a distance 0 is given hv the equation 


T = X^0; 


hence dT, the range of energy among the electrons, is equal 
to Xcd0. 

Thus the density of the electrons at P is equal to 

-3 y~ 
dT € Xe 

This expresses the distribution of energy among the 
electrons whose energy is not so great as the first resonance 
potential. When the electrons before arriving at P acquire 
energy greater than this, they may lose energy by inelastic 
collisions and the equatioiy 

T = Xe0 

will no longer hold. When 0 is > R/X, where II is the 
resonance potential, the electron may lose energy as it 
moves through the distance 0--R/X. The calculation of 
the probable loss of energy in this distance would require 
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a knowledge of how the probability of the collision varied 
with the energy ; we have not this knowledge. 

There are some iTidications that the frequency of the 
resonance collisions has a sharp maximum w^hen the energy 
of the electrons is equal to the resonance potential and falls 
away rapidly as the energy increases. As a working hypo¬ 
thesis, %ve shall suppose that the chance of an electron making 
a resonance collision is constant between the range of Re 
and R/e of the energy where R — R' is small compared with 
R, and that outside this range there is no loss of energy by 
resonance collisions. The distance the electron would move 
through with energy between these limits is (R'—R)/X; 
hence the prohalnlity of the electron making a resonance 
collision in it.s path will be equal to «(R'' — R)/X when a. 
is constant. The loss of energy at such a collision is R, 
hence we may put 

T=X.f-",.(3) 

•where a is written for a(jV — RjR. 

The law of distrihntion is, wdieii expressed in terms of f, 

dp€~^^ 

21 jm 


Substituting for f in terms of T from (3), the law where 
T>H becomes 

.7T 


qe 


\/ '2 i ; HI 


dT, 


Tins, like the preceding, is of the form A 


VT 


tfl, hut A has 


different values in the two cases. 

'Hiis expression (3) will hold until the energy of the 
electrons reacliiug P equals that corresponding to the 
ionizing potential Y ; when the energy exceeds this value 
the electrons will lose energy by ionizing collisions. The 
experiments on this point show that the chance of such a 
collision increases with the excess of the energy over the 
ionizing potential, and attains a maximum when the energy 
of the electron is about that corresponding to a fall through 
200 volts. When the energy is not much greater than the 
ionizing potential, the chance may be taken to he proportional 
to the excess of energy over the ionizing potential. When 
this is so, the chance of an ionizing collision in a distance dij 
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after the electron has moved through a distance tj may bo 
written as 

^.[T-Ye)d7i, 

where T is the kinetic energy at the place r}, and /t a constant 
proportional to the pressure of the gas. 

The loss of energy at a collision is V«; hence the probable 
loss of energy in dij is 

dT 

thus = Xr -/*(T-Y^) V^, 

or T—Ye = ^( 1 — 6 -'*^^'’) 

if 17 = 0 when T — = 0 . 

If a: is the distance the electron has travelled before 
arriving at = 0 , 

Ve = Xe»-^; 


hence, when the electron is produced at a distance ^ from P, 
when T is >Ye, 


T = Y^ + 


and this expression holds from 


-uVe(^- 


) • • ( 4 ) 


? = 


Y 4 a/X/' 

~~X 


to f = 00 . 


The law of distribution expressed in terms of f is 


qdS 


_e-y^ 

\/ 2Tlin 


Substituting the value of T in terms of f from ( 4 ), this 
expression gives the law of distribution in terms of f, and, 
knowing the value of we can get T from equation ( 4 ). 

Thus in the positive column of gas there will, when there 
is only one resonance potential R, be three types of electrons, 
each with a special law of distribution :— 

1. Slow electrons, whose energy is less than R^, 

2 . The intermediate electrons, -whose energy is between Re 

and Y^. 

3. The fast electrons, whose energy is greater than Y^. 
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Tbe current sent through unit area by the electrons 
liberated between ^ and is q€~'^^d^; hence the current 
density i is given by 



= 2 
g ’ 

or ig = y ; this is the condition that the number of electrons 
produced by ionization is equal to the number lost. We 
have siippi>sed that the chance of an electron producing 
another electron in distance is p('V~Ve)d^. If there 
are ni'dt electrons with energy between T and T + ^T the 
number of electrons the}" produce in unit volume per unit 
time = m(T—V clnxi'iT X v, where v= sJiYlm, and there¬ 
fore 

ij = — Vc)n? 23 ^T, 

('hanging the variable from T to f, this is equal to 

JV-f-a Xe 

X 

SuhstitlUing the valr.e of X—from equation (4) and 
integrating, we get 




X/I 


_L_\ 

; \g g-tf^eVr 


Xe 


(g 4 - 
pe 


an equation to <let 0 rmine X, the force in the positive 
column. 

Writing B for oV/X, this equation may be written 




mN e 
g+peW 




• • ( 5 ) 


Bitice l;g measures tlie di.stance travelled by an electron 
before it unites with an uncharged molecule, and l/pV that 
passed over before its energy fails below the ionizing point, 
pYig represents tlie odds in favour of the electron spending 
hil. Mag, S. 7. Yd. 8 No. 48. July 1929, C 
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its energy in ionization before being absorbed. When this 
qnantity is large, the greater part of the energy given to 
the electrons is spent in ionization ; when it is small this 
energy is wasted as far as ionization is concerned. 

We see from equation (5) that is always less than 1; 
hence $ must be less than '56, and hence X>l'78j9V. 

X will approximate closely to l’78;9rV when is large 
and a so small that the factor does not differ 

appreciably from unity. 

When yaV/o is small, an approximate value of $ is 
and the corresponding value of X is given by 



which is large compared with the previous values. 

It is important, especially in connexion with the question 
of striation, to compare the expression for the force in the 
uniform column with that for other |>ossible distributions of 
electric force. We will consider the potential difference 
required to maintain the discharge between two parallel 
plates at a distimce / apart, when the fall of potential is 
supposed all to occur quite close to tlie catliode, and there 
is no force except in this region. 

Let W he the fall of potential close to the cathode, 
the stream of electrons coming from the cathode. These 
electrons will acquire energy equal to Wc, and will ionize 
by collision on their way to the anode. 

If T is the energy of an electron at a distance ,r from the 
•cathode, using the same notation as before, we have 

so that 

The stream of electrons at x will he ‘"i^d the 

production of ions between x and x-\-dx, 

iop-CW ~ V)^e 

Of these only the fraction will reach the anode, so 

ihat the stream reaching the anode is 
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and as this must equal % we have 

Thus W is always greater than 

Let us now compare W with X/, the potential fall in the 
uniform positive column in the same distance. First take 
the case where pVe is large compared with g. Then when 
^=0 we have 

X/=1-78^V/ ; 

W 


hence 


, > 


X^ 1-78. gl 
As the minimum value of e'J^jgl is equal to 2*71, 

W 2^. 

Xi ^ 1-78 ’ 

thus W is greater than X/, so that to maintain the discharge 
as a uniform positive column will require a smaller difference 
<)6 potential than the one with tlje varying electric held. 


Here 



ge 

and 

VV > -pr-. 


/j,V et 

hence 

W c:'' 
XI 


Xow the minimum value of 
W 
Xi 


is 1*84, so that 

> 1*84 ; 


thus W is again greater than XI, so that again the discharge 
will take the form of the uniform positive column rather 
than that of the varying electric field. We have assumed 
a = 0, i. (?., that there is no loss of energy hy resonance or 
other non-ionizing collisions. This investigation indicates that 
in the absence of these the discharge will not he striated. 

To find the connexion between X in the uniform positive 
column afid the pressure of the gas we notice that g. is 
directly proportional to the pressure ; g consistsof two parts, 
one depending on the probability of the electron joining on 
to an uncharged molecule when it passes over unit distance 
G2 
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(this T-viJl be proportional to the pressure, and will not depend 
upon the cross-section of the tube ); the other part, which 
measures the loss by diffusion, will depend upon the cross- 
section of the tube, and will increase as this diminishes. It 
will also tend to be greater at low pressures than at high. 
It will not be important in very large tubes, but when the 
free path of the eleotron is larger than, or even comparable 
with, the diameter of the tube, it may well be the predominant 
term. The quantity denoted by a is directly proportional 
to the pressure. Thus in tubes of large dimensions, p, /x,, and 
a are all directly proportional to tlie pressure, and hence 
from equation (5) X will also be proportional to it. When 
the diameter of the tube is comparable with the free path 
of the electron, X will not increase so rapidly as the pressure 
and, indeed, may decrease as the pressure increases. It will 
increase as the cross-section of the tube diminishes. 

With regard to the effect on X of the current density 
though i does not appear explicitl} in equation (5), it 
may affect the value of the constants p, /x, and a, and thus^ 
produce an effect upon X. For example, with large current 
densities it may not be legitimate to neglect the recomhination 
of the electrons with the positive ions ; this recombination 
will increase the value of a and therefore of X. On the 
other band, since the increase in current density increases 
the luminosity, it may tend to diminish the value of X, as 
exposure to radiation makes the gas more easily ionized 
(see J. J. Thomson, Proceedings of Physical Society, xL 
p. 79, 1928), and thus diminishes the effective value of Y. 

When, as in the striated discharge, the electric held is 
not uniform, the differential equations for the various quan¬ 
tities involved are too complicated to he manageable. We 
have therefore to fail hack on qualitative considerations. 
In the first place the distribution of electric force in the 
striations, viz., the very rapid increase in the electric force 
in front (Le., on the cathode side) of the luminous part of 
the striations, followed by the rapid fall to small values in 
the tail of the luminous portion and in tlie dark space between 
the end of this tail and the head of the next striation, is in- 
striking agreement witli the results of measurements of the 
electric force in the striations. 

Many years ago (Phil. Mag. (h) xviii. p. 441, 19)9) 
I made a series of experiments in which I used two methods^ 
for measuring the force, (1) by probes, (2) by the deflexion 
of a jet of cathode rays, starting from an electrode contained 
in a very narrow tube. I have lately made further measure¬ 
ments, using the very simple method represented in fig. 7. 
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AB is a straight cvlindrical tube about 40 cm. long and 
3 cm. in diameter. The cathode C and the anode D are flat 
aluminium disks stretching riglit across the tube so as to 
prevent^ discharges to the back of the electrodes. S is a 
magnetizing solenoid which serves to keep the cathode rays 
which start from C parallel to the axis of the tube. P is’'a 
platinum wire in a side tube; this is connected 'with one 
terminal of an electrometer, the other terminal of which is 
connected with the anode t) ; the discharge was produced 
by a high-tension dynamo which gave up to about 6000 volts. 
M is an electromagnet, which is used to deflect the cathode 
rays and sliorten the negative glow. 


Fig. 7. 


□ 
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With the magnet off the pressure and ciirrent through the 
tube are adjnsteti until the negative glow reaches, as a 
uniform eohiinn, right up to the anode. A current is sent 
through the magnet and gradually increased. There is no 
appreciable change in the potential difference between D 
and P until the negative glow just fails to reach the 
anode, and there is a thin dark space between the end of 
the glow and the anode. Further increase in the current 
shortens the negative glow and increases the thickness of 
this dark space ; for a time there is no visible luminosity 
beyond the end of the glow or on the anode itself, and there 
is a steady increase in the potential difference between P 
and D ; then suddenly a thin sheet of luminous glow 
appears on the surface of the anode, and this glow gets 
thicker and thicker as the current through the magnet 
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increases. At first the increase in the thickness is accom¬ 
panied bj a Tery rapid increase in the potential difference 
between P and D, bat after the thickness has reached a 
certain Yalue d this increase practically ceases, and the 
potential difference remains constant until the thickness has 
become much greater than d ; the glow then breaks away 
from the anode as a striation, and a dark space is formed 
between it and the anode. Now the potential difference 
between P and D begins again to increase, the same cycle 
is gone through as before, and u second striation is dehiched. 
Thus the distribution of potential difference in the striation 
is that represented by fig. 2. 

Yery interesting effects occur when a strong electro¬ 
magnet is placed close to the anode so as to produce a strong 
magnetic force at right angles to the plane of the paper. 
This drives the current through the gas against the w'alls of 
the discharge-tube ; this portion is full of fine striations 
very near together, the distance between them being only 
a small fraction ot that when the magnetic field is not on; 
this is what w^e should expect. The magnetic field has pro¬ 
duced a great concentration of the current, and therefore a 
great increase in the current density. We see from the 
space charge formula that the distance required to produce 
a given increase in potential is greatly diminished : the 
magnetic force produces a great increase in the potential 
difference between the probe and the anode; under very 
intense forces the difference of potential between the probe 
and anode may be greater than that between the probe and 
the cathode. 


On the Length of the Striation, 

A striation consists of several parts :— 

1. The non-luminous part, where the energy of the 

electrons is less than the resonance potentiai. 

2. The luminous part, which may he divided into two 

portions—the head ; the part nearer the cathode, in 
which the electric force is large and the electrons 
acquire energy greater than the ionizing potential; 
and the tail, where the electric force is small and the 
ionization is produced by high-speed electrons coming 
from the head. 

The tail of the striation may be compared with the negative 
glow, the head with the portion between the negative glow 
and the cathode, and the non-luminous part to the Faraday 
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dark space. The thickness of the dark layer may be got 
from the space-charge equation 

If we put in this formula V = Ri, where Rj is the first 
resonance potential, then x will be the thickness of the dark 
space. We see from the equation that wdien V is given ii^ 
is constant. Now, in the ‘^normal discharge i is proportional 
to where jt? is tiie pressure of the gas. When this is the case 
p,v will be constant, so rhat the thickness of the dark space 
varies inversely as the pressure. We should expect a similar 
law to hold for the thickness of the luminous portion at the 
head of tho striation, in which there is no ionization, while 
in the luminous tail the length of the portion after the 
electrons have attained their maximum energy will also vary 
inversely as the pressure, as it will be proportional to the free 
path of the electron. Where tlie discharge is not normal 
the current does not vary as j?-, and the relation between the 
length of the striation and the pressure will be different, 

lielation between the Length of a Striation and the 
Diameter of the Discharge Tube. 

Let us now consider how the distance between striations 
wdll vary at different points of a tube of variable cross- 
section, If a is the radius of any section, i the current 
density at that section, constant. Substituting this 

value of i in the space-charge equation, we find xja is con¬ 
stant ; thus the thickness of the dark space and the length of 
the luminous head will be proportional to the radius of the 
cross-section; the length of the luminous tail will also 
increase with u, because in the smaller parts of the tube the 
electrons will strike against the walls of the tube sooner than 
they do in the broader, and hence their path through the gas 
wdii be curtailed. 

On the view we have taken striations are produced because 
the waste of energy in non-ionizing collisions is less than it 
would be if the electric force were uniform. Thus anything 
which increases the probability of resonance collisions would 
tend to promote striation. Thus the presence of an impurity 
with a complicated molecule, or which, under the influence of 
the discharge, produced a compound with the gas in the tube, 
would tend to promote striations. 

The presence of an electronegative gas would shorten the 
life of a free electron and thus increase the value of y, and 
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thereby, as equation (5) shows, the magnitude of the electric 
force required for the discharge. Whether this would favour 
striation or not wmuld depend upon whether or not the chance 
of capture of an electron by a neutral molecule diminished 
as the energy of the electron increased. The energy of the 
electrons is greater in the striated than in the uniform dis- 
•charge, and if the increase in energy were accompanied by 
a diminution in g it %vould promote striation. Nielsen (Fbys. 
Review, xxvii. p. 716), who made experiments on the attach¬ 
ment of electrons to mercury atoms, found that the relation 
between the probability of attachment and the energy of the 
electron is somewhat complicated, for while in general the 
chance of attachment decreases as the energy increases, there 
are certain critical values at which the chance is a maximum. 

The energy lost at resonance collisions might under certain 
circumstances be partially restored to the electrons, or it 
might increase the probability of ionization. For suppose 
that such a collision puts a molecule into an “excited'’ state, 
and that the current density is so great that before tliis state 
has disappeared the molecule is hit by another electron ; it 
may, under these conditions, give up to the electron the 
energy it bad absorbed, so that the production of this state 
would not in the end have absorbed any electronic energy. 
Again, since it is more easily ionized in the excited than in 
the normal state, it may be ionized by a collision wliicli in 
the normal state would have absorbed energy without pro¬ 
ducing ionization, and thus compensate for the loss of energy 
incurred w'ben the excited state was produced. 

The average interval between two collisions of a molecule 
with an electron is 

1 _ ^ 

N7ra‘r 

where N is the number of electrons per c.c., r the velocity of 
an electron, and a the effective radius of the molecule. 

Now '^ve — i if i is the density of the current, hence the 
interval between two collisions is 

e 

iraH 

If i is a milliampere, e=l*6x 10'^‘^,*so that the 

interval is 1*6 X If a is of molecular dimensions, 

and about 10"^, the interval between the two collisions would 
be comparable with one second, whereas the duration of the 
excited state is in normal cases, accerding to Wien’s experi¬ 
ments, of the order of 10"^ sec. Thus, tbongli the effects we 
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liave been discussing would tend to compensate for tbe loss 
of energy in non-iouizing collisions, tlie compensation with 
moderate-current densities would in normal gases be so small 
as to be negligible. 

If the energy of a molecule in the excited state were 
emitted as radiation and then absorbed by an adjacent 
molecule, w^hich was thereby put into the excited state, and if 
this process were repeated, the time with which we should 
bave to compare the interval between the collisions of 
electrons with one molecule would not be the time any 
particular molecule was in the excited state, but the time 
which elapses before the process of emission and absorption 
of a particular (jiiantiim ceases. This time might well be 
greater than sec., but it w’ere comparable with one 

second, the quantum at the low’ pressures in the striated dis¬ 
charge would have travelled to distances from its source far 
greater tlian the dimensions of au ordinary discharge tube. 

'Hie ( athode Dark Space. 

The theory of striution given above is based on the view 
that th(* power of an electron to excite resonance radiation 
by collision diniinislies rapidly wdien the energy of the 
electron ii3ei ea>es l)(‘yond the resonance poteutial. That, in 
fact, an electron only excites a particular radiation wben its 
energy is within narrow limits. Though little has been done 
on this point by way of direct experiment, there are indi¬ 
cations in the few' experiments which have been made which 
point to tliis conclusion. A strong reason for thinking that 
it. i.s true is that it would afford a siinjde explanation of the 
cathode dark space and the negative glow. For let us 
sii])pose that an electron only excites radiation when its 
energy is betwe<*ii 1? and H -f-AH. The range in the velocity 
of the positive rays which come through the cathode show’s 
that ionization is going on in the cathode dark space. The 
electrons produced by this will be accelerated in tbe strong 
field which exists in that region. Those which are produced 
near the euthoile will acquire higli velocities, those starting 
from near the other end of the dark space only small ones. 
On the view we are taking, .the electron radiates only when 
its energy is hetw'et'ii R and H + AR, and thus is only luminous 
w’hen describing the part of its path when its energy is 
between these limits. If it is moving in an electric field in 
which the eleetric force is X, the length of its path when 
in this state w’ill be AR/Xc, and will thus be inversely 
proportional to X, The probability of its making a collision 
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when in the active state will be proportional to the length of 
this path, and this probability is a measure of the intensity 
of the radiation it emits. Thus the luminosity emitted by an 
electron in an electric field will vary inversely as the electric 
force in the field. In the cathode dark space the electric 
force has been shown by Aston to be proportional to the 
distance from the boundary of that space, so that the light- 
producing power of an electron wdll be inversely proportional 
to its distance from the boundary, and there will thus be a 
very great increase in luminosity in that region. Again, 
consider the electrons which are liberated in the dark space 
near the boundary, and which, in falling from their place of 
origin to the boundary, acquire energy corresjiouding to the 
£ew^ volts which represents the resonance potential. These, 
when they cross, will have energy Ijetween the effective 
limits; after crossing they get into a region where the electric 
force is exceedingly small, so that their energy will not 
change appreciably. They will thus remain in the active 
state until they make a collision. Thus all the energy they 
possess will be spent in putting the molecules against which 
they collide into the excited state. Practically all the 
energy of these electrons will be spent in producing 
luminosity, so that in the region just beyond the boundary of 
the dark space—the negative glow—the luminosity will be 
very bright. The thickness of the region through which these 
molecules are active will be measured by the “ collision free 
path of the electrons. The collision free path is not the 
ordinary free path calculated from the size of the molecules, 
but the average distance an electron travels before making 
a resonance collision. If the gas is a mixture there will be 
more than one resonance potential—as, indeed, there may 
be in a pure gas. Tliere may thus be several groiqw of 
electrons in the active state, each groiij) being a'sociated 
with a particular resonance potential. The collision paths 
of these different groups may be different, so that the thick¬ 
nesses of the luminous belts just past the boundary of the 
dark space giving out a particular luminosity may be 
different, and thus the spectrum of the negative glow may 
vary wdtb the distance from the boundary (Seeliger, Ann. rf. 
Fhys. lix. p. 589). 

The bright belt of luminosity next the dark space is very 
conspicuous under suitable conditions. It can easily be shown 
by using a spherical ball for the cathode, the metal rod 
carrying the ball being fused into a glass tube, so that only 
the surface of the ball is exposed to the gas in the discharge 
tube and takes part in the discharge. When the pressure 
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in the tube is high the discharge starts from only a part of 
the ball; but on lowering the pressure the discharge will 
cover the ball, and the appearance will be like that shown 
in fig. 8. There is next the cathode dark space a belt of 
luminosity very sharply defined not only on the side abutting 
on the cathode dark space, but on the other side as well. 
Stretching beyond this there is fainter luminosity, which 
gets fainter and fainter as the distance from the ball 
increases. 

In some gases—notably argon—the bright, sharply-defined 
ring shows different colours; in argon it is red on the outside 
and yellow on the inside. As the pressure is diminished and 
the dark space and the rings expand, the glow outside 
increases in intensity,and the outer boundary of the luminous 
shell is not so clearly marked ; the luminosity outside this 
shell will, when the pressure is low, fill a large volume. 

Since the chance of an electron emitting radiation is pro¬ 
portional to the length of path it has to travel before its 

Fig. 8. 

bright luminous 
space, 

energy is increased by a definite amount AR, the lumi¬ 
nosity due to ail electron ought to be increased by a magnetic 
force at right angles to its path. For under this force the 
electron would no longer travel along the lines ot electric 
force, but along paths inclined to them at a finite angle; thus 
the length of putli it has to travel to fall through a given 
difference of electrostatic potential is increased by the 
magnetic force, and therewith the chance of the electron to 
excite luminosity. 1 have made some preliminary experi¬ 
ments on this point, which gave results in accordance with 
this \ie\v. When the pressure was such that with the ball 
cathode shown in fig. 8 the boundary of the dark space was 
a concentric sphere, on applying a transverse magnetic field 
it remained spherical until the force exceeded a certain value 
depending on the pressure, etc. ; in my experiment it was 
from 50 to fiO gauss. The radius of the luminous boundary 
continually diminishes as the magnetic force increases; there 
is little change in the potential fall. This is what would 
happen if under the magnetic force electrons near the 
original boundary became luminiferous, while previously 
they had been dark. 
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The Negative Glow. 

We liave hitherto only considered the passage across the 
boundary of the dark space of electrons whose energy was 
in the neighbourhood of that corresponding to the resonance 
potential. We shall now consider the faster electrons, which 
have enough energy to ionize the gas through which they 
pass. KosseFs (Lc.) experiments show that the chance of 
an electron making an ionizing collision itierenses from zero 
when the energy is equal to the ionizing potential to a 
maximum when the- energy is that corresponding to about 
200 volts, and after that it decreases rapidiy as the energy 
increases. The energy of the electrons crossing the boundary 
will range from that corresponding to the cathode fall of 
potential for those which have started from the cathode itself 
to very small values for those produce<l near the houndary. 
The electrons with energy greater than the ionizing potential 
will produce ionization and will lose their energy. Those 
whose energy is in the neighbouriiood of the maximum for 
ionization will do so most quickly, so that the distribuiion of 
energy among the electrons will change as they travel 
through the negative glow. Tiie electrons with intermediate 
energy will be more rapidly absorbed than either the very 
fast or the very slow one-, and the ionizing power of the 
stream will diminish, rapidly at first and more slowly after¬ 
wards, as the distance from the houmiarv increases. Thus 
the losses by collisions will cause the proportion of very fast or 
very slow electrons to increase as the stream moves through 
the gas. The slow ones are more likely to ho driven against 
the walls of the tube by scattering than the fast ones, so that, 
after passing over a considerable <listance, the original stream 
of electrons will be reduced to a stream of high-speed cathode 
rays of small ionizing power. This is in accordance with 
observation, for the high-speed cathode rays can be seen 
passing not only throngii the negative glow, but also tlirougb 
the positive column and the striations. 

Though wdien the electrons whose energy when they 
crossed the boundary was greater than the ionizing potential, 
and they w-ould therefore not make resonance collisions, yet 
as they lose their energy by ionizing collisions they may 
pass into a state in which their energy is between R and 
R-f ifR, and then they will produce luminosity. 

Since the electric force in the negative glow is exceedingly 
small, the electrons and positive ions liberated by ionization 
will accumulate until their density is so great that their 
diffusion is sufficient to carry the current. The dessities 
both of the electrons and posftive ions in the negative glow 
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mill diniinisii as tbe distance Ironi tlie boundary of the dark 
space increases, so that'their gradient mill slope towards the- 
anode. In addition to this there will be an exceedingly 
steep gradient at the junction of the negative glow and the- 
dark space. The diffusion of electrons into this space is 
prevented by the electric field, which drives them back as 
soon as they pass the boundaiy. On the other hand, the 
diffusion of the positive ions into the dark space will be 
promoted by this field, v.hich will move them aw^ay from the 
boundary and thus keep the gradient steep. There will 
thus be a considerable diffusion of positive ions into the 
dark space. The diffusion of electrons will be in the opposite 
direction ; these mill diffuse from the head of the negative 
glow—the pan next the dark space, where their density is 
greatest—to the opposite end of tbe glow% where it is least. 
The electric current due to their diffusion will be in the same 
direction as that due to the diftiision of the positive ions. 


IT. The Aluminium Electrolytic Condenser. By R, E. W.. 
Maddison, B.Sc,, BhJj.(Land.), of the European Instal¬ 
lation l^epartment^ International Standard Electric 
Corporation *. 

Intkoductiok. 

Anodic Polarization. 

I F the voltage of an electrolytic cell or an electrode 
iintiiersed in an electrolyte is altered by some cause 
from its equilibrium value, it is said to be polarized ; anodi- 
cully if it is made more positive tiian the equilibrium value ; 
catho Jically if more negative. Polarization may be produced 
l)V impressing an external voltage on the electrodes of the cell; 
it may result from concentration changes in the electrolyte, 
or from souse interference with the main electrode reaction 
itself, as for example, the ]>roduction of a non-conducting 
film on the electrode surface. 

When a metal dissolves aiiodically, producing metal ions 
capable of combining with the ions of the electrolyte to give 
a sparingly soluble substance, further solution of the metal 
may bo hindered as a result of the deposition of a film om- 
the electrode surface. The presence of the film reduces the 
area of the electrode in contact with the electrolyte, and. 

* Communicated by Eollo Appleyard. 
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consequently increases the current density on the parts not 
affected. An increased polarization is then necessary to 
■maintain a given current, and the electrode reaction may be 
modified. In those cases where the electrode surface is 
completely covered by such a film, exceedingly high polari- 
:zations may occur. 

The physical properties of the film, such as its porosity, 
thickness, electrical conductivity, and so on, vary in different 
•cases. It is upon the formation of badly conducting films 
at the surface of a metal anode, permitting the maintenance 
nf high voltages between the electrode and the electrolyte, 
and preventing the discharge of anions (the passage of any 
.appreciable current), and the relative stability of the anode 
film when made a cathode that the production of electrolytic 
-condensers and rectifiers is rendered commercially possible. 

The characteristic property of the anode film upon which 
its rectifying property depends is that of unidirectional 
-current conductance. When the electrode is made positive, 
the current passing is very small after the film has formed ; 
hut on reversing polarity, current conduction is possible. 
The film, therefore, can act as a valve, and by suitable 
■arrangements of electrodes bearing these films rectification 
x)£ alternating currents is possible. The film also exhibits a 
very high electrostatic capacity, which property is utilized 
for the production of static condensers. 

Although this valve action has been observed with most 
metals under suitable conditions, only two, namely alu¬ 
minium and tantalum, have gained wide use commercially 
Tor rectifiers. For condensers, aluminium alone would 
^appear to have found application. 

Theories of Electrolytic Valve Action. 

The various theories that have been advanced to explain 
The unidirectional current-flow characteristic and the 
dielectric properties of anode films may be divided into two 
classes:— 

1. The Gas Film Theory, 

2. The Solid Film Theory, 

according as the active layer responsible for the phenomena 
Is considered to be gaseous or solid. Although a visible 
■oxide film is present on a formed anode {e.g. aluminium), it 
is certain that this visible layer is not the active one, but 
ihat another inner film is formed that is responsible for the 
l)ehaviour of the electrode. 
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1. The Gas Film Theory* 

K. E. Gutlie^'^ ascribed the high resistance of the 
ahiminimn anode to the presence of a thin fihn of oxygen 
gas covering the electrode, preventing the passage of negative 
ions from the electrolyte to the electrode. He likened the 
film produced on the electrode surface to a semipermeable 
membrane, allowing only certain ions to pass through it and 
to discharge. The behaviour of an ordinary copper ferro- 
cyanide semipermeable membrane was compared with that 
of an aluminium anode, and found to be similar. It was 
observed that a high resistance was present when current 
w'as passed from a copper to a platinum electrode immersed 
in an electrolyte, the two electrodes being separated from 
each other by the semipermeable membrane ; in the reverse 
direction the resistance was very low. 

The gas-film theory has been supported in particular by 
A. Giinther-Schuize who considers that during the 

formation period of the vjilve metals there are produced 
simultaneously two films : 

(a) an inactive solid oxide film, 

(/»} an active gas film. 

The solid film is not respoijsihle for the rectifying or con¬ 
denser properties of the electrode, hut serves to hold in 
position the oxygen gas film, which has the properties of a 
dielectric. The pores of the oxide layer, in so far as they 
are not occupied hy gas, are filled by electrolyte. Electrons 
from the metal electrode can cross the gas film, hut electro¬ 
lytic ions from the electrolyte are unable to do so. 

In extending Gunther-Schulze’s hypothesis, A. H. 
Taylor considers the gas film to be held betvrecn an 
aluminium hydroxide layer and the aluminium electrode; 
the gas in contact witli the aluminium surface combines 
partially with tiie metal to give a thin film of aluminium 
oxide. 


2. The Solid Film 7'heovy. 

The rectifying and condenser properties of the aluminium 
anode have been ascribed by other workers to 

the presence of a solid film acting as 

(a) a Wehnelt interrupter, 

(/>) an ohmic resistance, 

(c) a true dielectric, 

(d) a semipermeable membrane. 
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J. Slepian his contribution to the solid film theorj, has 
applied the principle of thermionic rectification to explain 
tiie operation of thin films such as occur in electrolytic and 
other rectifiers. 

He considers the gas film theory o£ rectification to be 
untenable on the following grounds. A gas film has a low 
dielectric constant (a little over unity), so that it is difficult 
to account for a sufficient lowering of the work function to 
permit electron emission from a metal surface at ordinary 
temperatures ; the work function for the escape of electrolytic 
ions from an aqueous solution should he less than in the case 
of electrons escaping from a metal surface ; lastly, electronic 
conduction ma)* be imparted to the electrolyte without in any 
wav destroying the rectifying properties of the film. He 
prefers to ascribe the behaviour of a valve anode to the solid 
film covering the electrode surface. In the case of aluminium 
the film is thought to consist of a transition or dehydration 
product of aluminium hydroxide produced during the 
forming period. This film has insulating properties in 
consequence of the almost complete lack of free electrons, 
exactlv as in the case of a vacuum. Electron emission from 
the metal electrode into the insulating film is controlled h}" 
a work function as in the case from a metal to a vacuum. 
As a result of the definite time required fur electrons to 
traverse the film from one ele(‘trode to the other, space- 
charge effects may arise, and thereby reduce the current 
flow to a vrry small value. 

The dielectric constant of the film will also influence the 
work function. Tiie extent of the attraction exerted by the 
dielectric on the electrons escaping from tin* metal surface 
will tlepend on whether the work function forces are 
operative within or without the dielectric layer. Assuming 
a dielectric constant of 13, the work function may he reduced 
to from 1/13 to 1/7 of its value for vacuum. In view of the 
fact that the electron emission is approximately projiortional 
to the work function, it follows that it is possible for electron 
emission to take place at ordinary temperatures into a film 
of dielectric constant ca. 13, and that the electric field 
necessary to enable electrons to overcome the work function 
will be correspondingly reduced. 

The above outline has assumed a uniform distribution of 
the dielectric film over the surface of the electrode. Beeing 
that the forces of the work function are operative through a 
distance of ca. 10~® cm., which is of the order of atomic 
dimensions, this would mean that the film is discontinuous. 
It is possible that even in the case where the film is formed 
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or biiilt up on the electrode itself, the work function is 
suppressed at some points and is operative at others: 
electrons will pass from the metal to the film only at certain 
discrete points. By combining a favourably polarizable 
junction surface with one that is nou-polarizabie, we obtain 
an asymmetric arrangement which will exhibit the uni¬ 
directional current flow characteristic upon which the 
production of electrolytic rectifiers and condensers is 
dependent. 

F. M. Gentry has established mathematically that the 
electronic conduction in unidirectional current conducting 
non-metiillic films follows essentially the same law as that 
found for electronic conduction in an evacuated space. 
Satisfactory agreement was obtained between calculated and 
observed values for the current passed at various voltages 
by the film of an aluminium electrolytic condenser (see 
pp. 228 and 230 of discussion to ^***^). 

In connexion with the solid layer theory, it is interesting 
to note that a condenser wdth a solid dielectric (calcium 
fluoride), and analogous to the electrolytic type of condenser,, 
has been prepared A metal filament covered with a 

layer of the salt is fused into a glass vessel, the walls of 
which are locally covered with a metal coating. The vessel 
is liighly evacuated, tlie filament is heated to vaporize 
the salt layer, and finally the filament is heated to a higher 
temperature in order to volatilize it and deposit it on the salt 
layer. The dielectric is 100-150 molecules thick, and has a 
breakdown voltage of ca. 10^ V./cm. Particulars of the 
capacity of this condenser, as well as other electrical 
properfit^s, do not ajjpear to be available. 

W. W. Taylor and T. K. H. Inglis^st) found that the 
essential peculiarities of an aluminium anode could be repro¬ 
duced by means of a platinum anode having a film of 
aluminium hydroxide deposited upon it. This film acts as a 
semipermeable membrane in permitting the diffusion through 
it of certain salts, hut not others (e. infra). A. Rouban^^^^ 
followed up this work, using a copper ferrocyanide semi- 
permeable membrane {cf. Guthe supra-, see also 

It may be mentioned that A. L. Fitch proposed the 
theory of a double dielectric, consisting of a gas and a solid 
layer, to accoutit for the behaviour of the aluminium anode. 

Formation of the Anode Film, 

In considering the various experimental data, reference 
will be made almost entirely to aluminium, and oecasionallr 
Phil Mag. S. 7. Yol. 8. No. 48. July 1929, D 
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to tantalam, as it is these metals that have been most studied 
in connexion with their nse for rectifiers and condensers. 

When one of the so-called valve metals is made an anode 
in an electrolyte, the voltage necessary to maintain a given 
current density increases almost proportionally with the lime 
of closed circuit. At a certain voltage partial breakdown, 
and at a still higher voltage complete breakdown, of the film 
occurs. This period of polarization is referred to as the 
formation ” period. 

Formation of the dielectric film can take place on D.C. or 
A.C. The film which first appears on aluminium is trans¬ 
parent and colourless, but as its thickness increases, 
interference colours become visible, and after usage it 
appears greyish, due to the increased thickness of the film. 
The current density at a given vohage and frequency has 
considerable influence on the time of formation of tbe film. 
The greater the current density (small surface area) the 
more rapid the formation. The following ficrures obtained 
by H. D. Holler and J. P. Schrodt‘»> are of great interest 
in this connexion. The application of 25 V. D.C. to an area 
of 1 cm.^ of aluminium anode gave almost instant formation 
the current being reduced nearly to zero in 3 seconds. With 
an area of 300 cm.^ the formation was so slow tliateven with 
an applied voltage of 120 Y. D.C. several hours were 
necessary to effect complete formation. Using A.C. under 
similar conditions to those just described, the time retjuired 
for formation was about five times as great. The formation 
is also influenced by the composition of the electrolyte and 
the temperature. 

Anodically treated aluminium heated iti vacuo to 1200° C. 
evolves a negligible amount of gas, from winch it is con¬ 
cluded that the anode film consists of uluminium oxide 
and not hydroxide. This is interesting in connexion with 
Slepian^s theory (v. supra) regarding the nature of the active 
layer. 

Thickness of the Active Layer. 

It has been mentioned above that a distinction lias to be 
made between the visible oxide layer and the inner active 
layer. The thickness of the active layer has been determined 
}fv measurements of electrostatic capacity (makiiifr the 
assumption that the dielectric constant is unity), by esti- 
juation from interference colours exhibited by the film and 
by chemical analysis. The last two methods assume*that 
the entire thickness of the film on the electrode is effective 
as a dielectric. Capacity mea.surement§ give results of a 
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different order o£ magnitude from other methods o£ deter- 
njination. (For a summary or the various values see^^^). 
Capacity measurement gives values o£ the order of 10"® cm. 
for aluminium formed at 100 V.: other methods give values 
cm. This discrepancy, and the fact that 
the thickness determined by capacity measurements is 
practically independent of the electrolyte, suggests that the 
nlm produced on aluminium consists of two layers. Accord¬ 
ing to Gunther-Schal 2 e the thickness of the active layer 
IS dependent on 

(a) the metal employed, 

(hj the applied voltage ; 
and is independent of 

(a) the electrolyte for aqueous solutions, 
the temperature, 

\c) the method of formation. 


Voltage, 

Table I. 

Kelative thickness c/e. 

Ahmiiniuin. 

Tantalum. 

50 . 

0-4 

4-1 

100 . 


7T 

150 . 

101 

11-6 

200 . 

22-3 

170 

250 . 

29-3 

22-9 

300 . 

371 

28-8 

350 .. 

46-6 

34-6 

400 . 

58-0 

40-3 

450 . 

71-0 

450 

500 .. 

85-9 

49T 


c = absol lite tti ickoess. 
«?—dielectric constant. 


Table I. shows the relative thickness 

absolute thickness B 
dielectric thickness ~ e 

of the active layer formed on ab.minium and tantalum at 
various voltages, assuming a dielectric constant of unity. 
Determinations of the thickness of the active laver depending 

D2 '' 
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upon capacity measurements are subject to the effect of 
frequency {v. infra), though at a given frequency the electro¬ 
static capacity is a function of the applied voltage i this 
capacity is taken as being a measure of the thickness of the 
active layer. 


Resistance of the Actine Layer, 

The high resistance of the anode film lias been ascribed to 
the development of a counter but the evidence 

Table II. 


Tbicknees of 


Time. 

Forming 
current. 
i mA. 

Cell 
voltage. 
e Yolta. 

Solid 

layer. 

Active 

layer. 

f = r ohms. 

y ohms/MM- 




MM. 

MM- 



10''. 

. 100 

27 

113 

2-50 



30 

100 

73 

160 

3-.53 



40 . 

. 100 

101-3 

270 

6-00 

101 X 10-'* 

0T7xl0» 

55 

. 11 

iOl-3 

300 

6-62 

9-22 

1-30 

90 

. 4T 

101-3 

305 

6-74 

24-7 

3-67 

2' 

. 3T 

101-3 

307 

6-78 

327 . 

4-82 

10 

. 1T6 

101*3 

325 

7-17 

87-2 

12-2 

60 

. 0-54 

101-3 

335 

7-39 

188 

25-5 

260 

. 0-37 

101-3 

350 

7-72 

278 

36-0 

450 

. 0-25 

101-3 

355 

7-82 

413 

52-S 

2880 

. Oil 

101-3 

360 

7-93 

922 

no 

7340 

. 0-07 

101-3 

300 

8-60 

1450 

169 

8780 

. 006 

101-3 

305 

8-72 

1582 

181 


12'5 cm,^ tantalum in 0*05 N. KNO,. 

Formed at 100 V, 

D.a 


Temperature 20° O. 

mainly indicates that the resistance is of an ohmic nature. 
It depends not only on the thickness of the active layer, but 
also on the applied voltage From the figures given in 
Table II. it is seen that during the formation period the 
current flow decreases at a quicker rate than the thick¬ 
ness of the active layer increases, so that the resistance 
of the active layer at constant voltage with decreasing 
forming current very rapidly increases. Tantalum was 
chosen to obtain the results given in Table II., since with 
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2. Alloy 24*47 contained slight but definite traces of a 
second constituent under all conditions of annealing. There 
was a marked difference between the relative amounts of the 
second constituent in alloys 24*18 and 24*47, but the second 
constituent was always definitely present in the latter alloy, 
although in very small quantity, so that the composition is 
clearly very close to the boundary line of the solid solution, 
and we may therefore place this at approximately 24*5 
atomic per cent. tin. The obtaining of this alloy was a 
fortunate coincidence, since it was clearly just on the 
boundary line. 

3. Alloys 24*82, 24*93, and 24*96 were homogeneous after 
annealing and (|uenching from 400° and 500°, while at 
625° C. alloys 24*82 and 24*93 were quite homogeneous, and, 
alloy 24*96 may have contained traces of chilled liquid, but 
this couhl not be decided conclusively owing to the brittle¬ 
ness of the specimens. In the alloys annealed at 300° and 
then slowly tiooled, alloys 24*93 and 24*96 were homo¬ 
geneous, hut alloy 24*82 contained slight traces of a second 
constituent. In order to see whether this was due to the 
fact that equilihrium had not really been reached, the whole 
series of alloys annealed and quenched from 500° was re- 
annealed at 300° for 7 days and quenched, when alloys 
24 82, 24*93, and 21*96 were all homogeneous, showing that 
equilihrium had not been quite reached by the annealing at 
300°; all oilier alloys were two-phase. These three alloys 
annealed at 200° for 32 days were nearly homogeneous, but 
definitely contained traces of a second constituent; but this 
again was because equilibrium had not really been obtained, 
for, in two separate series of experiments, alloys annealed at 
and quenched from 40t)° and 500° were re-annealed at 175° 
and2(M')®, but remained quite liomogeneous, without precipi¬ 
tation of a second phase. These results indicate that a 
definite range of solid soluhiiitv exists. 

4. Alloy 25*18. after all conditions of annealing and 
quenching, was definitely just outside tlie limits of the € solid 
solution, the specimen quenched from 175°, 200°, 300°, and 
400° containing traces of the r} phase, whilst those quenched 
from 500° and 625° contained chilled liquid- 

Biscussion and Conclusions. 

From tlie results of the present work it may be concluded 
that tlie e bronze phase is a solid solution of which the 
limits vary from 24*5 to 25*1 atomic per cent, tin, any 
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Tariation o£ the solid solubility with temperature being 
within the limits o£ the experimental methods. This range 
•o£ compositions includes the simple whole number ratio 
CugSn, and is thus in agreement with the X-ray crystal 
analysis o£ Bernal to which reference has been made, but 
amplifies the metallogra?>hic investigation to which the latter 
referred. In a recent private communication Mr. Bernal 
has kindly told the author that at a later date he considered 
that his X-ray data might agree with the formula CusySn^g, 
but that as the positions of all the atoms had not been 
worked out, a definite conclusion could not be made, so 
that tiie X-ray data are not conclusive ; but it is satisfactory 
to note that the present work is in agreement with Mr. 
Bernal'S original conclusion, and that no conflict exists 
between the X-ray and metallographic results. 

It is doubtful whether the microscopic method is accurate 
to more than 0*1 atomic per cent, with brittle compouruis, 
so that it can hardly be said conclusivtdy that the compound 
'CusSti forms a solid solution with excess of tin, and it seems 
more than probable that the phase in equilibrium with the 
■liquid is the pure compound Cu^Sn. In this connexion it 
may be noted that the work of Matsuyama itniieates that 
the magnetic p^ope^ti€^ of molten co})per-tin alloys show 
singularities in the neighbourhood of 25 atomic })er cent, 
tin, indicating that a compound exists in the liquid, and 
hence, presumably, that there is a definite molecule of CU 3 S 11 
or some simple multiple of this formula. 

On the other hand, the work seems to sliow^ conclusively 
that a solid solution exists on the copper side of tlie com¬ 
pound to an extent of about 0 5 atomic per cent., which is 
well outside the limits of experimental error. We seem, 
therefore, to have a real compound, in the chcinistb^; sense of 
the word, corresponding to tiie existence of a definite 
molecule, but which can take up small amounts of one. of its 
constituent elements into soliil solution. It would be of 
great interest if a detailed examination of this very slight 
solid solution could be made by X-ray crystal analysis, since 
it is by no means clear that such a solution will be formed 
by the simple substitution proces.s which is known to operate 
in the case of solid solutions of wide range. But if such an 
examination be made, the importance of a thorough annealing 
of the specimens cannot be overestimated, for it seems to be 
quite definitely estaldisbed that in some alloy systems 
annealing may first produce a solid solution with the atoms 


Matsuyama, Sci. Rep, Tohoku Imp. Univ. xvi. p. 447 (1927). 
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arranged at random on a common lattice, wliilst if the 
annealing be continued the atoms undergo farther re¬ 
arrangement, and in such cases it is clear that conflicting 
results will be obtained if the X-ray analysis be made before 
the final state is reached. 
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XI. On Single Crgstcd Cathodes. .£>y K. G. FilELKUS, J/.H., 
Ph.I>.. Lecturer in Physics, and Jean TV. Beck, Queetds 
I'niversity of Belfast *. 

normal cathode fall in potential (VX) of a glow- 
X di.-cliarge ha-^ been found to be closely connected with 
the work function { 0 ) of the cathode for electrons. There is 
some evidence that in at least one instance the work function 
of a single crystal changes from one face to anotherand 
it might therefore be anticipated that the discharge phe¬ 
nomena would be difierent if single crystal cathodes were 
used instead of ordinary polycrvstalline pieces of metal. 
The fact that the latter }>resent a mosaic of microcrystals to 
the ionized gas—unless they become fundamentally altered 
in their sui face-layers under the influence of the discharge— 
might conceivably be responsible, through some averaging 
action, for the fundamental property of the normal discharge, 
viz., contraction of the discharging area at constant current 
density and constant cathode fall in potential (V„) as the 
total current from the wTiole cathode is diminished. If this 
were so, a discharge should disappear from all parts of a 
surface of a single crystal simultaneously when the cathode 


Communicated bj' the Authors. 
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fall readied its normal value. In addition, the value of T«, 
should vary from one face to another proportionately with 
Up to the present, we have been unable to obtain suitable 
metiillic crystals to enable us to examine these points. We 
have, however, investigated the discharge from a crystal of 
pyrites (FeSg) in various gases, and have found that con¬ 
tinuous contraction of the discharging area occurs with this 
at normal cathode fall, as with ordinary material, 'fhe 
measurements of Vn also permit an estimate to be made of 
the work function of pyrites, and give some indication of its 
chemical behaviour in the discharge. 

The crystal used was a cube, of side I'l cm. It had an 
electrical resistance of 62 ohms between opposite faces, but 
with the small currents that were passed through it in the 
discharge, of the order of amp., the resulting fall in 
potential was almost negligible. The crystal was too hard 
to drill, and had to be supported by binding wire tightly 
round small notches in its edges. At intervals during the 
experiments the crystal w’as freed from jmssibie impurities 
by lightly rubbing with emery paper; its behaviour was, in 
fact, unchanged W this treatment. All the main surfaces 
of this form of the crystal have idontitail surface lattices of 
atoms and behaved identically in the discharge. 

The design of the discharge-tube use<l for the final 
measurements of V„ is shown in fig. 1. The whole of the 
crystal (C/j, except its lower face, was protected by a glass 
shield of square section. Tiie anode (A) consisteti of a 
cylinder built up of nickel and molybdenum wire, so that 
the cathode could be seen tbrongb it, and was degassed 
before mounting. The lower end of the tube was rounded 
off, and, whilst a discharge was passing, liquid air was kept 
round it up to the inlet-tube L. Pressures were measured 
by a McLeod gauge, without any allowance for fluctuations 
in temperature and density throughout the apparatus. The 
gases used were argon, freed from nitrogen by the cal¬ 
cium arc ; nitrogen, prepared hy exploding sodium azide 
(Kablbanin), and stored over the resulting finely-divided 
sodium ; oxygen, prepared by heating potassium perman¬ 
ganate (Kahlbaum); air, freed from carbon dioxide and 
water ; and neon, containing some two per cent, of helium, 
bni kept otherwise pure by means of charcoal cooled by 
liquid air. Before admitting each specimen of gas, the tube 
was baked, except for the part immediately ad jacent to the 
crystal, and it was protected from tap-grease and mercury 
vapour by one or two liquid air-traps. On prolonged 
passage of the discharge the crystal tarnished somewhat in 
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all the gases, but the effect was pronounced for short times 
of passage of the current for oxygen alone. 

The procedure consisted in measuring the least potential 
at which the discharge would pass at different gas-pressures, 
using for this purpose a potentiometer (1300 ohms) with a 
maximum of 450 volts. A typical series of results is given 
in Table I. To obtain a closer approximation to the cathode 


Fig. 1. 



Minimum glow*potential in oxygen at various pressures. 

Q-low-potential: 

volts . 392 388 385 373 374 375 378 382 393 413 

Pressure: 

mru. mereurj 4*92 3*38 2-38 1-70 1-25 0 89 0-68 018 0 29 016 

Anode glow .,. 4 - 4 - 4 - — — _ 

fall in potential, these numbers should be diminished by the 
ionization potential of the gas when an anode glow is 
present^^^; the corrected potential then becomes almost 
constant over a considerable range of pressures. There is 
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a slight tendency to increase at the higher pressures, 
probably due to an increase in the fall in potential in the 
non~luminous region between the negative glow, which was 
then closely contracted on to the cathode, and the anode 
glow. The more pronounced rise at low^er pressures took 
place after the negative glow had expanded up to the anode, 
and is to be attriluited partly to a true rise in the normal 
cathode £alD^\ and partly to constriction of the discharge. 
The curve between pressure and minimum glow-potential is 
closely similar to that obtained when the minimum potential 
at which the discharge will run is measured for different 
positions of a movable anode and the corrected applied 
potential, which is obtained immediately before the low- 
pressure rise, has been taken to be the normal cathode 
fall in potential. 

The values of obtained are collected in Table II. W is 
Giintherscbulze’s value for the normal cathode fall in potential 
on an iron cathode at the pressure /> at which the numbers 

Table II. 

Normal cathode fall in potential in various gases. 


Gas . Ar. Ne. (L. Air, 

V„; Tolts . 222 1C8 288 314 

volts ... ICS 153 215 352 337 

j?: mra. mercury . (I’O} (2 0) 0-70 1*70 0-£>0 

p . 1*32 1-00 1-34 l UG 0 93 


The numbers in brackets are rou 2 :b estimates made from the appearance of 
the discharge; the gauge was nut in connexion, to avoid as cumpleiely as 
possible tbe presence of mercury vapour. 

against Yn were determined Any error dne to possible 
changes in the V’s with pressure is only imptu’tant in the 
case of nitrogen, and even then cannot be large, p is 
the ratio of V„ to Y,/. Accurate values of the thickness of 
the cathode dark s}»ace and of the normal current density 
could not be obtained with this apparatus, but they varied 
■with pressure in the usual wav. 

The ratio p should measure approximately the ratio of the 
work functions for pyrites and for iron. Examination of 
Table II. shows that p is not far from unity for air and for 
oxygen; since the surface of an iron cathode is but little 
affected by a discharge through oxygen, this probably indi¬ 
cated that preferential oxidation and removal of sulphur were 
taking place. The value of V„ for neon was obtained from 
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a single measurement in a quartz tube, under conditions 
in which t}:ere was a slight access of carbon vapours from 
some picein rimmed glass to quartz joints, and rather less 
efficient liquid air cooling than in the glass tube of fig. 1. 
In the quartz tube the ultra-violet spectrum of the negative 
glow, ill addition to showing the majority of the lines of 
Ne II, and Ne III included well-developed bands 
of carbon monosulphide The normal cathode fall in 
nitrogen was diminished by about 30 volts when liquid air 
was removed from the glass tube, so that it is probable that 
in the case of neon, when sulphur compounds were certainly 
present in the gas-phase, the value of was also too small. 

is also slightly less for neon w-hen a little helium is present. 
It is concluded that the value of p for neon should be in¬ 
creased. The values of \ „ for argon and nitrogen should be 
fairly reliable. Taking 1*3 as the most probable value of p, 
and 3'7 volts for the work function of iron. (j> for jiyrites 
is 4*8 volts. No direct determination of the work function 
of pyrites appears to liave been made which could serve as 
a check upon this result, which is subject to all the un¬ 
certainties that arise in our measurements of V„. These 
have })e(;n exaggerated by the use of a substance that is not 
an element as cathode, and we claim little more than to have 
pointed out the possible existence of a new' effect in the 
normal discharge, and to have indicated an indirect method 
for obtaining the work functions for single crystals. 

Sunniiarg. 

A >ingie crystal (pyrites) behaves like an ordinary piece 
of polvcrvstniline metal in the glow-discharge when used as 
a cathode. From the value of the normal cathode fall in 
|iOtential in various gases, the work function of pyrites for 
electrons is calculated to be I'8 volts. 

We have to tliank Prof. J. K. Charles worth for providing 
the crystal, and for advising us on its structure. 
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XII. The Amount of Uniformly^diffused Light that will pass 
through Two Apertures in Series. 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Maga2ine* 


Gentlemen,— 


S OME time ago I made some calcnlations about the 
stationary flow of very rarefied gases through capillary 
tubes In accordance with Knudsen f these calculations 
are based on the validity of the “ cosine-law ” for the 
reflexion of the gas molecules by the walls of the tubes. 
This law- is essentially the same as Lambert’s law in optics. 
Now, my attention has been drawn to an article of Dr. L. F. 
Richardson t in the November number of the Philosophical 
Magazine. Dr. Richardson there calculates the amount of 
uniformly-diffused light that will go in series through two 
apertures forming opposite faces of a cube. He starts with 
the general integral 



cos . dA-i . cos ^2 • dA^ 
r^ 


■ . ( 1 ) 


in which iAi, dA 2 are elements of the area of the apertures, 
r is the distance between the centres of ftAj, dAj, and fo 
are the angles wLich the normals to Aj, dA^ make with the 
line joining the centre of dAj to that of dA^. Coming to 
the special case of the cube, he derives an approximative 
value of F by replacing this integral by sums of respectively 
2C 3*, and 4* terms and extrapolating to terms. 
In this way he obtains the value 

F = (0-6278±0-0001)Z^ .... (2) 


in which I represents the length of the edge of the cube. 

I wish to point out that this result may be obtained in 
a much more general form by direct integration of (1). 
Going back to my former publications, I found values of F 
for different forms of the apertures. Adding F for rectan¬ 
gular apertures and suppressing all values which may be 
easily derived from others, I obtain the following results:— 

I assume that the apertures lie in two parallel planes, 
and that the line joining the centres is (1) a normal to these 


* P, Clausing, VersL Afd. Nat. Kon. Akad, Wat. Amsf. xxxt. 
p. 1023 (1926) j ‘ Over den verblijftijd van moiecuien en de strooming 
van zeer verduude gassen,' Dissertation Leiden, Chapter iii. (Amsterdam, 
1928). 

t M. Knudsen, Ann. d. Phtfsik, xxviii. pp. 75, 999 (1909). 

X L. F. Richardson, Phil. Mag. (7) vi. no. 39, p. 1019 (1928). 
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planes, and (2) the boundary of a movable plane which cuts 
the circumferences of the apertures in two corresponding 
points at a constant distance v apart. 

Two circles with radii r and r ': 


F = { 2rr'~v s/ 4rr' + j-. . . . (3) 

Two equally orientated rectangles each with sides a and h : 

TT 21 (a^4-1'“) , o .a 

F = + 2ay arc sm 


+ 2bv- arc sin 


v^(a^ -f P -h v^) 
h 


V -f- P 


VP + F'' 


+ 2a \/P-i- arc tan 


+ 2b \/u^+ arc tan - - -- — 4ay arc tan 

V 


a 


— arc tan - , 


( 4 ) 


in which now r is also the distance between the two parallel 
planes. 

Formula (4) gives for a = h = v=^l 

F = 0-6271) l\ .(;3) 

in excellent agreement with the value (2) of Dr. Richardson^. 

Confining oneself to the cases of two apertures of 
identical form, one may easily obtain F in the following 
wav. Join the corresponding points of the circumferences 
of the apertures bv straight lines, forming a cylindrical tube. 
Move the ])lane of an aperture parallel to itself over a little 
distance dv. The two positions of the plane intersect an 
elemeiitarv ring on the wall of the tube. Next move the 
second plane over a distance giving a second ring. 
Now first calculate F for these two rings, which only 
demands a double integration. Then integrate twice from 
V to CO ,and the F for the tw’^o planes is obtained, as is easily 
seen. 

Yours faithfully, 

Natuurkimdi^ Laboratorium der Dr. P. CLAUSING. 

N. V. Philip’s Gloeilampenfabrieken, 

Eindhoven (Holland), 

19 Hecember, 1928. 


Note at the correction.—Vroi. Milne’s result (Phil. Mag. (7) vii.no. 42, 
p. 273 (1029)) agrees with (3) (formula (272) in inv dissertation) whilst 
(4) gives for a = b — v— 1 the result obtained by A. Gerschuu (Phil. Mag. 
(7) vii. no. 42, p, 419 (1929)). 
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XIII. The Coro7ia Discharge in Neon, 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine, 
Gentlemens,— 

M r. penning, in a recent note (Phil. Mag., MarcR 
1928, p. 632) to your journal gives the result of a 
single experiment with a simplified apparatus, on the 
discharge in neon, between a wire and a cylinder. He 
remarks that his result differs from those w-hich 1 obtained 
in the experiments described in my paper “ The Corona 
Discharge in Helium and Neon ’’ (Phil. Mag. v. no. 30, 
p. 721), and he concludes that the gas which I used was 


impure. 

Mr. Penning finds that in neon at 40 mm. pressure the 
potential required to produce a discharge with the wire 
positively charged is greater tlian that with the wire nega¬ 
tively charged. He states that, after heating the electrodes 
and pumping out the apparatus, neon gas was admitted wdiich 
w'as '^then freed from traces of impurities by a glow dis¬ 
charge.^’ This glow discharge was a})})arent]y passed 
between the wire and the cylinder. There is no mention of 


a spectroscopic method liaving been used to see wdiellier the 
discharge introduces or removes impiiritie.*^. hut he assumes 
that this discharge removes im})urities. 

The changes in potentials which he finds are not incon¬ 
sistent w'ith the results which I obtained in tiie j)reliminary 
experiments which I made in order to remove impurities 
from the electrodes. My nickel a})paratus was centained in 
a long quartz cylinder within wdiieli a space was left where 
an electrodeless discharge was producecl, and the light from 
the discharge was examined .spectroscopically- It wtis tints 
possible to observe directly the effect of the discharge 
between the electrodes on the purity of the gas. in all cases 
I admitted pure gas to the apparatus, and in the spectrum of 
tho electrodeless discharge no lines due to impurity were 
found before a glow' discharge was passed between the wire 
and the cylinder. 

Before any measurements of potentials w'cre made, the 
apparatus was heated and washed out with pure gas. Also 
large currents 'were passed in both directions between the 
wire and the cylinder. This w'as found to be very effective 
in driving impurities from the electrodes, as was seen from 
the spectrum of the electrodeless discharge. This process 
'was repeated many times, and eventually a state w'as reached 
when slight heating of the apparatus or the passage of a 
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small current between tbe wire and the cylinder had no 
effect either on the spectrnm of the electrodeless discharge 
or on the potentials required to maintain the currents. 

It was found in the course of the experiments that the 
potentials required to maintain positive currents between 
the wire and the cylinder were increased when the gas 
became impure. The final results obtained with two different 
wires w'ere in complete agreement, and were frequently 
repeated. 

In the preliminary experiments before the apparatus was 
tlioronghly washed out, the difference betw^een the potentials 
requiretl to start the positive and negative discharges w^as 
much less than that indicated by the potentials given in my 
paper. These preliminary experiments appear to be more 
consistent with Mr. Penning’s observations. 

On no occasion was it found possible to purify gas merely 
by the passage either of a direct or of a high-frequency dis- 
chnrg#‘ between the wire and the cylinder, or in similar 
experiments between parallel-plate electrodes. 

Small traces of impurity may be removed from gas con¬ 
tained in a quartz or glass tube bv an electrodeless discharge*, 
but this method of })m'ifying a gas is not effective in 
nMiioving large quantities of impurities which appear in the 
gas due to discharges between electrodes. 

It would a])pear tliat in Mr. Penning^s experiments 
impurities would t<nd to collect in the apparatus, and it 
would be im})ossible to estimate what effect they may have 
on the potentials required to produce discharges. 

Yours faithfully, 

The KlPctrir-.-i] Laboratory. L. G. H. HuXLET. 

Oxford, 
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flame and Comhastion in Gases. By W. A. Bose, P.E.S., and 
D. T. A. Towxem). {Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 39 Pater¬ 
noster Bow, London, E.C. 4.) Price S2s. net. 

*'rHIS volume, dedicated to Prof. H. B, Dixon, the “founder 
■ and doyen of the Manchester School of Combustion Ee- 
search,'^ covers the wide field of research on Plame and Combus¬ 
tion in Gases, especially tbe remarkable results obtained in France 
and England during the last forty or fifty years. The authors 


* J. S. Townsend and S. P. MacCalImn, Phil. Mag. (April 1928, 
p. 69o). 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Yol. 8. No. 48. Julg 1929. 
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giTe a detailed account of recent progress in this subject, not the 
least important the noteworthy researches carried out in the 
imperial College by Prof. Bone and his co-workers. 

With the exception of the historical review in the first chapter, 
the sections of the book on the initiation and development of 
flame and detonation in gaseous explosions, gaseous explosions 
in closed vessels, the mechanism of gaseous combustion and 
catalytic and incandescent surface combustion include a great 
part of Prof. Bone's researches, particularly the study of the 
combustion of mixtures of gases with oxygen and diluent gases 
under large initial pressures. 

A very complete bibliography, setting out the names of authors 
and the titles of memoirs, is given at the end of each section. 
A number of beautiful plates, many from Prof. Bone’s research 
records, photographs of flame moveiuents, detonation waves and 
flame spectra, form a notable feature of this volume. Althougli 
almost daily advances are being made in the study of gaseous 
combustion, influenced to an increasing extent by the new idea^ 
of atomic structure and radiation, ‘ Flame and Combustion in 
Oases’ will long be recognized as the standard work on this 
branch of chemical science. 


Matter, Electrltihj, Energy. By Prof. Waltee GrEE lack. Trans¬ 
lated from the second German edition by Dr. F. T. Fuchs. 
(Chapmau & Hall, Ltd,, 11 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2.) 
Price 30s. net. 

As the sub-title indicates, this work deals especially with the 
experimental results of atomic investigation, and is intended to 
meet the needs of advanced students of physics and other related 
subjects. Prof. Gerlach’s researches in mauy branches of modern 
physics are well known, in particular the Gerlacli-Stern experi¬ 
ment, described in some detail in the chapter on the magneton. 
In each chapter the author discusses a particular topic from tlu' 
experimental side, and presents a review of recent investigations 
in a clear and readable form. The periodic system of the elements, 
isotopy, electron charge, photoelectric and Compton efiects, X- 
ray spectra and super-conductivity, and other important phases 
of modern physics, have been chosen for discus.sion. 

Dr. Fuchs has carried out his task of translation iu a commend¬ 
able manner, and helped the author in his desire to rouse the 
interest of the reader and to ground him in the modern views of 
matter, electricity, and energy. 

ProhahiUty and its Engineering Uses. By Thorntoh C, Fev, Plnl). 
[Pp. xiv-t-476, with 49 figure.s.J (London: Macmillan & Co. 
1928. Price 30s. net.) 

This volume can be recommended without hesitation as one of 
the best introductions to the subject of probability. The treat- 
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meiifc of the subject is clear and logical, and difficulties areimrefully 
ej^lained. No extensive mathematical knowledge is assumed, and 
where mathematics is introduced any step which might prove a 
stumbling-block to a reader witli slender mathematical equipment 
IS explained in a footnote. The theory is illustrated by numerous 
examples, including many of the classical problems, worked out in 
detail. Additional examples to be solved by the reader are given. 
It IS to be regretted that the answers to these are not included; 
the student has not the satisfaction of knowing w'hether his 
solution is the correct one. 

It might be inferred from the title that the volume is suitable 
tor engineering students only. Such is not the case. The 
engineering applications form only a small portion of the volume, 
and are in themselves of great interest; the chapter, for instance, 
dealing svith the theory of probability as applied to problems of 
congestion is concerned with problems connected with automatic 
telephone exchanges. Such problems form excellent illustrations 
of the theory, and can be read with interest by any student, no 
engineering or technical knowledge being required. 

The subjects dealt with include Bernouilli’s and Bayes’s 
theorems; distribution functions of various types; averages; 
curve-fitting, including tests of goodness of fit and fluctuation 
phenomena. 

In a series of appendices are given valuable numerical data and 
tables, including factorials, logarithms of factorials, binomial 
coefficients; the normal error function; the normal Jaw, its 
integral and derivatives up to the sixth; Poisson's formula; 
Pearson’s criterion of goodness of fit. 


The Phjsics of Crystals. By Dr. Abram F. JoffA Edited bv 
Prof. Leon AEJJ B. Loeb. [Pp. xi +198, with 61 fiigures.] (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.; London; McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 1928. Price los. net.) 

invitation to give a course of lectures in the University of 
California afforded Prof. Jofte an opportunity to collect together 
the results of a series of investigations, extending over twenty- 
five years, on the pliysics of crystals carried on by himself and his 
collaborators. The various problems brought under investigation 
are all discussed from the point of view of the electrical lattice 
theory of crystals. 

The first six lectures are devoted to the elastic properties of 
crystals, and it is shown how these iriYestigations checked the 
electrical theory not only qualitatively, but also quant iratively. By 
a series of ell-devised experiments, involving a high degree of 
experimental technique, it is shown in a graphic manner how the 
various apparent contradictions to the theory were proved to be 
due to disturbing phenomena, such as the irregularities of hetero¬ 
geneous bodies, interactions between crystalline grains, or rupture 
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inside small weak spaces within the body. Th« author and his 
collaborators were enabled, by investigating the phenomena m^ieh 
limited the scope of an experiment, to extend their experiments 
far beyond the limit of previous studies. They found it possible, 
for instance, that the scope of the elastic forces studied could be 
extended about five hundred times beyond the usual limit of 
rupture. Similarly, in the investigation of electrical properties, 
they found that in sufficiently thin sheets electric fields could be 
attained which reached three hundred times the value usually 
producing electrical breakdown. 

The last eleven lectures deal with the electrical properties of 
both single crystals and solid dielectrics. Many new problems 
are suggested by the experiments described, and some of these are 
now under investigation. 

It should be emphasized that the volume deals with only that 
portion of the field of the elastic and electrical properties of solids 
which has been investigated by Dr. Joffe and Ids colleagues. The 
title of the volume is therefore somewhat misleading. The 
original publication of much of the work described was in Kussian, 
and this book will make these researches available to a wider 
circle of readers. The author hopes that his i'urtlier experiments 
may throw some new light upon the origin and laws of the 
repelling forces between the atoms in solids. 


The Symmetrical Optical System. By G. C. Stewakd, D.Sc. 
(Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical Physics, 
No. 25) [Pp.viii-f-102, with figures.] (Cambridge; At 
University Press. 1927. Price 7». Ocf. net.) 

This is the second of the series of Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics 
and Mathematical Physics to deal « ith the synimet rical opt ical sy stem. 
The tract under review is more advanced than the earlier tract hy 
Dr. Leathern. It is essentially an exposition of the applications of 
the characteristic function of Hamilton or the allied function, the 
eikonal, to the theory of the symmetrical optical system, both from 
the purely geometrical and from the physical point of view. The 
various aberrations of optical systems are treated in some detail, 
and their geometrical meanings are explained. The diffraction 
patterns obtained with various shapes of aperture are iin estigated, 
and an account is given of the modifications of these dne to the 
geometrical aberrations. One chapter is somewhat inappropriately 
named “The Computation of Optical Systems”; it would not be 
found of much assistance to the practical computer, although oi 
theoretical interest. The mathematical treatment is somewhat 
compressed, and may offer difficulty to the reader of average 
mathematical attainments. 
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[Conlinued from toI. vii. p. 1206.] 

April 24tli, 1929.—Prof. J. W. Gregory, LL.D., ©.Sc., F.K.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

‘ The Geology of Part of North-Western Ehodesia.’ By 
liobert Murraj-Hughes, F.G.S., Assoc.I.M.M. 

After defining the scope of the work, this paper goes on to 
describe the physical geography of the area, which lies approxi¬ 
mately between lat. W and 17'' S. and long. 24" and 30° E. 
The subject falls into three natural divisions, which follow' each 
other roughly from west to east. The first is the flat, somewhat 
swampy country overlaid by the Karroo and Kalahari rocks ; the 
second is the old peneplain-surface forming the plateau of Northern 
Rhodesia and underlaid by the Transvaal and Pretoria rocks, and 
those of the Swaziland System ; and the third, a deeply dissected 
country overlaid mostly by the Swaziland rocks and drained by 
the Zambesi and Luangwa rivers. 

The Sw'aziland rocks, eompcjsed of gneiss, chlorite-schists, and 
kyanite-schists with various hornblendic rocks, are described, 
and a short description is given of the Old Granite intrusive, and 
of the more recent dulerites. It is suggested that the last-named 
are of Karro<! Age. 

The following groups, named the Lusaka and Kafue Beds, and 
formed of calcareous, dolomitic, and quartzose rocks, are described, 
and a tentative correlation of them is made with the Transvaal and 
Pretoria Systems of the south. The Hook Granite forms one of 
the most important features in the geology of the country, and is 
show'n to be intrusive into the Lusaka and Kafue Beds, w'hieli are 
strongly metamorphosed by it. It is normally a biotite-granite; 
but, in contact with the older sedimentaries, it takes on the form 
of syenite, gabbro, hornblendite, etc. Dykes of quartz-porphyry 
and minette are the later inanifestations of this intrusion. 

The discovery of fiat-lying grits and sandstones in the w'est are 
correlated with similar Ws found in the Luangwa Yalley, and 
those in turn with the Karroo Beds described and mapped by 
A. J. C. Molyneux in the south-eastern portion of the area. 

The covering of sand in the west, together with certain ‘ancient 
laterites is correlated with the Kalahari System. 
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A short attempt is made t© indicate the principal structuml 
features, these being divided into four groups;— 

(1) The north-eagt and south-west foliation caused by the intrusion of 

the Older Orauites. 

(2) The north-west and south-east fracturing caused by the intrusion of 

the Hook Granite. 

(3) The graben faulting, which forms a part of the Great Eift Yalley. 

(4) The folding of the Karroo Beds. 

A few of the more important thermal springs are described, the 
widespread occurrence of laterite and its mode of development 
IS indicated, and the paper concludes with a few brief remarks on 
the belts of alluvium. 


May 8th, 1929.—Prof. J. W. Gregory, L.L.D., D.8c., F.K.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following coinmuuication was read:— 

1. ‘ The Glaciation of Eastern Edenside, the Alston Block, and 
the Carlisle Plain.’ By Frederick Murray Trotter, M.Sc,, 

F.G.S. 

Three glaciations separated by intervals within the glaciation 
have been recognized in Edenside. 

The ice of the First or Scottish Glaciation deployed from the 
Southern Uplands, swept acros.s the Carlisle Plain, one stream 
continuing eastwards, the other advancing up Edenside (where it 
was joined by a stream from the Lake District) in a manner 
similar to that described by J. G. Goodchikl. Exposures of the 
ground-moraine of this glaciation are rare, and in Eastern Edenside 
the moraine is in places overlaid by a series of contorted laminated 
clays, etc., which are interpreted as indicating the departure of 
the ice from Edenside. These clays are in turn overlaid by the 
drifts of the Second or Main Glaciation. During that })erIod 
Eastern Edenside was occupied by Lake-District ice and Cross-Fell 
ice. Because of the presence of Scottish ice on the north and ice 
from Howgill and Wild Boar Fells on the south, Edenside became 
congested with ice. The surface-level of the ice rose to 22(K) feet 
at least, and probably higher. An ice-shed was established in 
Eastern Edenside and on the Alston Block, and from it ice flowed 
south-eastwards into the Stainmoor depression and northwards and 
north-westwards into the Tyne Gap area. Thus the Stainmore 
Glacier was fed from the north by ice from Edenside and Mickle 
Pell, and farther east was joined by a stream from Upper Teesdale 
(as proved by Dr. A. K. Dwerryhouse). The glacier in the Tyne 
Gap was fed by a powerful stream flowing down Edenside, and 
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by glaciers in tbe valleys of the South Tyne, West Allendale, and 
East Allendale. On the north the Tyne Gap Glacier was confluent 
«vith eastward flowing Galloway ice. 

The retreat of the ice-front after the maximum of the Main 
Glaciation can be traced stage by stage, the following being the 
chief events in chronological order :—(1) Successive splitting-off, 
from east to ivest, of the East Allendale, West Allendale, and 
South Tyne glaciers from the ice in the Tyne Gap area; 
(2) Dainming-up of glacier-lakes along the western slopes of the 
northern end of the Cross-Pell escarpment, and along the western 
slojies of the Bewcastle Fells, the di-airiage of both systems 
escaping into the Tyne; (3) Recession of the Edenside Glacier 
from the Galloway ice; and (4) Recession of the Cross-Fell ice 
from the Lake-District ice by successive splitting-off, from north 
to south, of six valley-glaciers of the Cross-Fell Inlier. 

Several Ssar-trains and kame-belts are recognized in the extensive 
deposits of out wash sand and giavel; of these the most noteworthy 
are the Tviie Gap fisar-train, which stretches westwards from 
Hexham for 2(5 miles, and the Brampton kame-belt, which is 
12 miles long and 2 to 4 miles wide. It is shown that the out- 
wash can Ik* interpreted in terms of Ssar, kames, out wash-fans, 
and outwash deltas, and by their aid and that of overflow-channels 
it has been possible to jdot the position of the ice-front at twenty'- 
four distinct halt-stages in the retreat. 

The last glaciation of the area was the renewed advance of the 
Scottish ice across the Carlisle Plain, up to an altitude of 400 or 
500 feet O.D. At its maximum extension, and during its retreat, 
this glacier dammed up glacier-lakes which drained south-west- 
wardL Englacial or sub-glacial rivers of this glacier deposited 
three fisar-traiiis. 


May 29tb, 1929.—Prof. J. W. Gregory, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
President, in the Chair, 

The following communication was read 

‘ Tbe Pliocene and Pleistocene Deposits of Wadi Qena and of 
the Nile Valley l>etween Luxor and Assiut (Qau).’ By Kenneth 
Stuart Sandford, M.A., Ph.D., F.G.S. 

Wadi Qena is a broad and deep valley which joins the Nile from 
the north at Qena, about 40 miles north of Luxor. The history 
of the two valleys is closely associated, and the former explains 
some of tbe problems of tbe latter. Like all the tributaries of the 
Nile (north of the Atbara), Wadi Qena is now a diy valley and a 
desert. 

The oldest beds visible within the walls of the %^alley-system are 
of Pliocene age, deposited in a gulf of the Mediterranean. This 
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had been eut bj river-erosion during the elevation of the Egyptian 
plateaux in Miocene and (in the south) partly in Oligoeene times, 
and it was then flooded to a height of at least 550 feet above 
present sea-level. A non-fossiliferous series of strata was deposited 
in it: breccia and conglomerate at the valley-sides interdigitating 
with limestones, which, towards the centre, give place to clays 
and marls and, rarely, to sandy beds of quartz derived from the 
south. Great thicknesses of travertine are locally present in the 
series. 

Re-elevation carried tbe flooded valley-system back to fiuviatile 
conditions in Plio-Pleistocene times, accompanied by the irraption 
of enormous quantities of detritiivS from the Red Sea Hills. Some 
interesting relics of this early invasion are to be found throughout 
the area. 

In Pleistocene times an ordered succession of river-terraces was 
laid down in the Nile valley and in all the major wadis, and by 
countless short tributaries rising in the Pliocene deposits which 
lined the sides of those valleys. A complicated series of local and 
non-local stages results, in which the meanders of the Kile (in 
particular) and their effects on the local stages may be tmeed. 
The gravels of each stage contain Palaeolithic instruments, and on 
the surface of each may be found tbe working-floors of tbe next 
succeeding industry. The sequence is;— 

100-foot terrace: Chellean. 

50-foot terrace: Acheulean. 

30-foot terrace: Early Moasterian. 

15-foot terrace: Monetorian.' 

Thereafter (in Upper Palseolithic times) desert conditions began 
to assert themselves, and the Kile alone survived, supplied from 
more favoured regions farther south. 

At about the same time the Kile carved a deep channel of which 
we do not know the depth ; it re-excavated the deeper parts of the 
Pliocene-filled Miocene gorge. The process of filling this up still 
continues. 

There is good reason to suppose that certain fossil-bones found 
at Qau were derived from these now-hidden alluvial deposits. 
The fauna which they represent was not yet of desert tv‘pe, and at 
the moment it can only be stated broadly, on external as well as 
on first-hand evidence, to be of Upper Palseolithic age. 


'\The Editors do not kola themselves responsible for the 
views expressed by their correspondents.] 
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XVL The Magncto-Optical Ihspersion of some Ontank 
L 'i-pjtds in the 1. Ura-Vioht Jkeiiion of the Spectrum. I3a 
<i.;. Evaks, M.Sc,, and ProL E. J. Evans, D.ScT 

Introduction. 

^ j''HE magiseto-oprical rotations o£ a large number of sub- 
i stances have been deteriuined by several observers. 
Perkin, in particular, has nieasurod very accurately and 
couijiared the magneto-rotary ]jOwers of many substances at 
the wave-ieugtb of sodium light. 

T. M . Lowry t has determined the magnetic rotations of 
many organic compounds in the visible spectrum, and others 
(especially Borel, Meyer, and Richardson) have also studied 
the problem of magneto-optical dispersion. 

Our knowledge, however, of the magneto-rotary dispersion 
over an extended range of the spectrum (especially in the 
ultra-violet) is still very incomplete. The present work 
deals with the determination of the values of VerdePs 
constants at different wave-lengths in the ultra-violet for 
four organic liquids, and also embodies the results of an 
investigation of the refractive indices of three of these 
liquids. It is a continuation of work carried out by 
Stephens and Evans J, and by Jones and Evans §. 

* Communicated by the Authors, 
t J. 0. S. i. p. 106(1913). 

% Phil. Mag., March 1927, p. .546, 

§ Phil. Mag., March 1928, p. 593. 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 49. August 1929. 
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From measurements of the magneto-optical dispersion of 
any substance, it is possible, with a knowledge of its natural 
dispersion in the same region, to deduce important infor¬ 
mation with regard to the nature of the resonators in the 
atoms of the various substances. These resonators are 
responsible for the magneto-rotary effects, and from obser¬ 
vations of the magneto-optical dispersion it is possible to 
calculate their free periods. The experimental results also 
afford a means of testing the various theories put forward to 
account for the magneto-optical properties of substances. 

Reference has already been made to Richardson in this 
branch of work, and if we adopt here the same nomenclature 
as he used in his papers *, the following method of examin¬ 
ing the experimental results in relation to theory wdll be 
employed. 

Assuming that the natural dispersion of a substance can 
be represented by an equation of the Ketteler-Helraholtz 
type, we have 

n—-1 = &o + + A,"—V ” ' ■ ’ * 


where n is the refractive index for wave-length \ ; 1% />i, 
etc., are constants ; and ^i.Xo • • • are the wave-lengths of the 
absorption bands of the sul)stance. 

This equation represents the state of affairs accurately 
when not too near an absorption band. Xow, the rotarv 
power 8 of any substance has been shown by Larmorf to 
be given by the equation 


8 = 


e dn 



■ ( 2 ) 


c=vel. of light and ^ the ratio of the charge to tlie mass 
for all the resonators. 

If we suppose that the dispersion of the medium is con¬ 
trolled by a single absorption hand, or by a number of such 
hands for all of which the Zeeman constant is the same, 
the formula should apply exactly. Assuming, however, 
that an equation of the same type as equation (2) still 

applies when — has different %'alues for the various in^so- 


* Phil, Mag. xxxi. pp. 2‘>2 & 4o4. 
t ‘blither and Matter,' Appendix F, p. 
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nators, and substituting the value of ^ from (1) in equa¬ 
tion (2), it can be shown * that 

^ = (3) 

where /jj, A’o, etc., are constants. 

In the case of media transparent in the visible and infra¬ 
red regions XijXg . . . will represent ultra-violet free periods. 
If the substance possesses onlj one absorption band, which 
contributes to the magnetic rotation, the equation takes the 
form: 



From two values ot* the I'unctioii ^ corresponding to two 
values of X, it is possible to determine the values of ki and 
Xj for the region of the spectrum between the two values 
of X cliusen. If it be found that the experimental results 
lead to different ^ allies of Xi depending on the values of X 
chosen, un<l if these values increase progressively as the 
wave-lengths are taken in regions of shorter and shorter 
wave-lengtlis, it can be naturally inferred tliat the substance 
possesses more than one ultra-violet free period. In this case 
the magnetic-rotary dispersion equation assumes the form of 
equation (3), and as many terms a|tpear on the right-hand 
side of (3) as there are absoi’ijtion bands responsible for the 
rotary effect. 

ArrAKATLS, 

The Oeneml Arrayigement. 

A detailed account of the ap]iararus used in this work has 
ulreadv been published f- It will therefore suffice to indicate 
brinfly hero the niuin features. 

Light from a tungsten arc fails upon the polarizing unit 
of the apparatus and then traverses the liquid contained in 
the [>olari meter tube, which is placed symmetrically inside 
the core of a solenoid. Between the tube and the soienoidal 
coil is a jacket through which water is passed, to enable 
coustaiicy of temperature to be maintained. 

The polarized beam, after emerging from the liquid, 
falls upon the analyser and afterwards upon a quartz-fluorite 
liuis, wliieli brings it to a focus at the slit of a quartz 
spectrograph. 

* Ricluirtlsou, loc. cit. 
t Steplieus and Evans, loc. cit. 

L2 
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The Folarimeter. 

In these experiments the polarizer was of the Bellingham- 
Stanley type, suitable for ultra-violet work. It consisted 
of a quartz lens and a modified Jellet prism The beam 
of light, after emerging from the prism, consisted of two 
semicircular beams, the vibrations in one half being polarized 
at a slight angle with those in the other half, the line of 
demarcation between them being horizontal. The com¬ 
ponents of the analyser were assembled together with a thin 
film of glycerine betw'een the faces in contact. The absorp¬ 
tion of light in these experiments, due to this film of glycerine, 
•was of no consequence, since the liquids used were tbem- 
selves much more strongly absorbing. Both the analyser 
and the qiiartz-fluorite lens bebintl it were capable of being 
independently adjusted, so that the beam of light passc'.l 
axially through the a})paratus. 

The Folarimeter Tube. 

Throughout the whole investigation tlie same polarimeter 
tube was used. It was made of clear fused quartz, having 
an external diameter of 1 cm., and could contain a column 
of liquid 30’5 cm. long. The two ends of the tube werf> 
closed by fusing on disks of polished fused quartz. These 
disks rotate polarized llglit in a magnetic rield, so that a 
correction has to hi' applied when measiiririg magnetic rota¬ 
tions of liquids. The values of the rotations of these disks 
at several wave-lengths were determined exjjerinientally, 
and a curve drawn, so that the actual correction to be applied 
at any wave-length could be read oftk 

The Solenoid and its Magnetic Field. 

At the commencement of this research the solenoid iisc l 
was the identical one ejnployed by Stepliens and Evans t. 
These observers, by measuring the ballistic tlirow, deter¬ 
mined the values of H at several points on the axis of tiie 
solenoid, and for the ])olarimeter tube 30'.5 cm. long they 
deduced a value of 12,44.5 cm. gauss for SH/ (wber*i I is 
the length of the column of liquid over which H can he 
assnmed to be constant). 

Faulty insulation, however, necessitated the construction 
of a new coil after a few months’ work. The now coil had 
the same^ number of layers of wire as the old one, but 

^ For details see ‘Dictionary of Applied Physics/ iv. p. 470. 

+ Loc. cit. 
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iiiiproyements in the method of insulation altered the dimen¬ 
sions slightly, and therefore the field due to the same 
current was different. 

A very careful series of determinations of the yalue of 
till was undertaken by measuring the magnetic rotations 
of conductivity w^ater at several wave-lengths and using the 
known values of \^erdeffs constants at these points. The 
mean value thus found was 12,270 cm. gauss. The value 
calculated theoretically from the dimensions of the coil was 
12,260 cm. gauss. Later, the values of H at various points 
along the axis of the coil were determined by observing the 
ballistic throws, arid the above results were verified. The 
value finally adopted for till was 12,270 cm. gauss. 

In series with the coil was a battery of 110 volts, a 

eston volt-ammeter, and two variable resistances. One 
of tlu’se resistances served as a fine adjusting rheostat to 
keep the current steady. It is estimated that the current 
was kept steady at 2 amperes in these experiments to within 
1 part in 700 on the average. The ammeter employed was 
periodically calibrated by comj.nring its readings with that 
of a large Weston >Standard Ammeter. A reversing key 
was also introduced into the circuit, and the practical value 
of reversing the current in the coil will he referred to later. 

To minimise difficulties and possible errors due to the 
heating ofc‘ the liquid by the passage of the current through 
the coil, water was allowed to flow through the jacket during 
the ex|)eriments. 11 was found necessary to allow' the current 
and water to tlow for about an hour before taking a photo¬ 
graph, as tiiis ensured a steady thermal state inside the core 
of the solenoid. The average variation of temperature 
during exposures was of the order of OT" C. 

Source of Light and SpeetrograpJi. 

Throughout the whole investigation a tungsten arc was 
used as a source of liuht. Even with this pow'erful source 
of ultra-violet radiation, it rvas not found possible to work 
much below '29 g with the least absorbing of the liquids 
used in the present investigation. 

The spectrogra[)h employed was of the usual type and 
consisted of a Cornu quartz prism, together with quartz 
lenses. 

The photographic plates used were either Imperial plates 
or IVellington Special Rapid plates, and the exposures, 
tw^o of which were taken on each plate, varied from about 
10 minutes at *4 p to about 40 minutes at '29 p,. 
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Experinwntal Details, 

The two beams of polarized light, after emerging from the 
polarimeter, appear as two superposed spectra after passing 
through the Oornu prism. These spectra appear at the 
camera end separated by a veiT line horizontal gap. 

In the absence of liquid in the polarimeter tube and the 
magnetic field, these spectra can be adjusted to be uniformly 
intense along the whole range. The intensities of the bottom 
and top halTes, however,, ture not in general equal. They 
are only equally intense for four definite positions of the 
anal^'ser with an angle of 90° se]>arating one position from 
the next. TVo of these positions separated from one another 
by lb0° correspond to the maximum intensity, and the other 
tivo to positions of minimum intensity. In this latter ])Osi“ 
tion the instrument is extremely sensitive, and one of those 
positions is used as the zero reading of the analyser. 

The actual position of the zero was determined hy taking 
a series of photographs corresponding to different settings 
of the analyser near tlie position of minimum intensity, and 
carefully examining the plates. The zero having been fixed, 
a few photographs were taken in its neighbourhoodi witli the 
liquid in the tube to ascertain whetber or not the sample 
showed any natural rotation due to the presence of uptieully 
active impurities. 

In the present work all four liquids were proveii to he 
optically inactive. 

When these preliminary observations htni been ]ierforinefi. 
the magnetic rotary expieriments were commenced. Ihe, 
analyser was rotated through a known angle 0i freon the 
zero, the magnetic field applied, and a stream of water 
allow^ed to flow through the jacket. After an interval of 
about one hoiir, when temperature conditions were s!eiul\. 
a photograph w^as taken. Enring the exposure a constant 
watch was kept over the reading of the ammeter, the tempe¬ 
rature of the water, and the position of the arc light. A 
second exposure was then taken on the same plate, corre¬ 
sponding to a rotation of 0^ on the opposite side of the zero, 
with the magnetic field reversed. 

On examining the plate, it is observed that, whilst the 
upper and lower halves of each spectrum are of very different 
intensities, there is a line of definite wave-length which has 
the same intensity in the upper and lower halves of each 
spectrum. The wave-length of this line is the same within 
a few Angstrom units for each direction of the magnetic 
field. The reversal of the magnetic field supplies a means 
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of eliminating certain sources of error, such as a slight 
mistake in the location of the zero position. 

The experimental result that the waTe-length for equality 
of intensity was the same for each direction of the field, 
also shows that the liquids employed did not contain any 
optically active substances as impurities. 

if the mean wave-length as thus determined be denoted 
by X, the rotation of the liquid at this \vave-length z= 61 — 62 , 
where 6 ^ is the magnetic rotation of the quartz disks at 
wave-length X. A series of determinations -were then made, 
corres[n)nding to increasing values of 6 ], until the point of 
equality had shifted to the limit in the ultra-violet. 

The values of X^erdet's constant S were calculated from 
the formula: 

Figs. 2. 3, 4, and 5 show the variation of h with X for the 
liquids invesligated. 

The Measurement of Natural TAspersion. 

In the case of the four liquids experimented upon, namely 
isopropyl alcohol, allyl alcohol, methyl acetate, and ethyl 
acetate, values of the refractive indices in the ultra-violet 
could only ue obtained for ally! alcohol*. 

The values of the refractive indices in the ultra-violet for 
the other three substances were determined in the following 
manner:— 

The same spectogruph was used, with the Cornu prism 
replaced by a hollow prism closed by plates of polished 
fused quartz. X liquid whose refractive indices are knowui 
over a wide range of wave-lengths was placed in the prism, 
and a photograph taken with Uie top half of the slit illumi¬ 
nated bv light from an iron arc. The liquid w'as then 
extracted from -the prism, and the latter, -which was rigidly 
tixed in position, was carefully cleaned and dried. A 
second photograph w-as then taken on the same plate, with 
the liquid whose refractive indices are required placed in 
the hollo’w prism. In this case the bottom half of the slit 
was illuminated by the light from the iron arc. 

To find the refractive indices at various wave-lengths for 
tlie siibsttiiices examined, it is only necessary to identify a 
line of wave-length Xi, say, in the spectrum due to refrac¬ 
tion through the standard liquid which is superimposed 
upon a line of w^ave-length X 2 due to refraction through 
the substance. 

* ‘ Etudes tie Fliotochemio.’ Victor Henri, p. 103, 
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The refractive index of the substance for wave-length Xs 
is then equal to the refractive index of the standard for 
wave-length Xj. 

In the present experiments pure ethvd alcohol was found 
to be a suitable standard liquid, and the refractive indices 
of isopropyl alcohol, methyl acetate, and ethyl acetate, over 
the ranges of wave-length required, have been determined 
with an accuracy of about 1 in 1000. 

The values of the refractive indices of ethyl alcohol at 
various wave-lengths are due to X^ictor Henri *. 


Experimental Heselts. 
Table I. (a). 
iSaturai Dispersion. 


Isopropyl alcohol. 

Methyl acetate. 

Ethyl acetate. 







Wave¬ 

Refractive 

AVuvc- 

Ilofrnciive 

Wave¬ 

Refractive 

length. 

Index. 

length. 

index. 

length. 

index. 

*4384 jtx 

1*386, 

•3975 IX 

1'372- 

■43S4 fi 

1*379,. 

’Z970/J, 

1*391, 

*3813 fi 

1*375 

*4138 fi 

1-S8E 

*3720 fi 

1*3953 

■3560 fi 

1*3773 

■3!930 ft 

1*363, 

•3440 /X 

l*400i 

•3491 fi 

1*3T8- 

*3767 fi 

1 *385.. 

*3189 [i 

1*405 

■3307 fi 

1-381, 

*3025 fi 

1*337, 

•3127 fi 

l*407c 

•3195 fi 

1 -SSI,5 

•34*20 fi 

1*39J, 

■mUfi 

r411j 

*3101 ft 

l-SSCv 

*3227 ft 

l*39.aj 



’G025 fi 

1*388- 

*3091 fi 

1*398, 



•2747 fi 

1*398, 

■2973 fi 

1*402, 





•2880 ft 

1-405 

Mean Temperature 20° 

C. 


•2630 fi 

1*406„ 


For the purpose of calculating the values of VerdeLs 
constants from the magneto-rotary equations in the visible 
region of the spectrum, a few determinations of the refractive 
indices of each of the above three liquids were undertaken 
at well-knotvn visible wave-lengths. These are collected 
and given in Table I. {h). 


* ‘Etudes de Piiotoeliemie,’ Victor Heisri, p. 61. 
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Table I. {h), 

Hefractive Index, 


Wave-lengtb, 

Isopropyl alcobol. 

Methyl acetate. 

Ethyl acetate. 

■6678^ 

1-375,, 

1-3622 

T37T 

•6663/i 

1-375, 

_ 

— 

•5893 m 

1-S77i 

1-363, 

1-3737 

■5876 M 

1-377- 

1-3643 

1-374 

■5461 M 

1*379, 

1-3663 

1-376^ 

■5016 m 

l'38l3 

1-367. 

1-377, 

'4713 

1-383., 

1-368, 

1-3783 

•4472 m 

1-385, 

1-370 

— 


Mean Temp. 

Mean Temp. 

Mean Temp. 


20^ C. 

16-8° C. 

16-2° C. 



Magnetic liotarg Dispersion. 

Isopropyl Alcohol. 

Three sets of experiments were carried out on this liquid. 
The iirst two sets of results were obtained with tlie old sole¬ 
noid, when the yalue of for the polarimeter tube, 

30*5 cm. long, was 12,44.5 cm. gauss. The third set was 
taken with the new solenoid, which gave for the value 
12,270 cm. gauss for the same tube. The experimental 
results are collected in Tables II. (u), II. (7»), and II. (c). 
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The results tabulated in Table II. (a) * 

specimen of isopropyl alcohol 

Table n.(^) with a redistilled specimen horn Ur. a 

of GMii^ This latter specimen was a so used rn deter 
mining the results tabulated in Table II. (c). 


Ta^lk II. (a). 


Temp. Wave-length 


degrees 

Cent. 


microns 
(lO""* cm.). 


Terdei's \ 
Oonstanl in 
min./cm. 
gauss. 


Temp. Wavelength 


degrees 

Cent, 


160 

•4400 

•0238 1 

15-7 

15-7 

•4008 

‘0203 ; 

15-5 

16-2 

•3913 

•0309. ; 

15-4 

15-5 

•3866 

•322. 

15-7 

15*2 

■3710 

•0350, 

157 

15-7 

•3616 

•0371. 




xAOLE 

II. (h). 

Temp. 

Wave-length 

in 

Verdei's 
Constant in 

Temp. 

ill 

degrees 

Cent. 

microns 
(l0-‘* cm.). 

min./cm. 

gaiis.s. 

deijrees 

Cent. 

15-0 

•4400 

•0238 

14-9 

13.6 

•4010 

•0293 

15-0 

13-7 

■3940 

'0304,, 

150 



Table II* (<‘} • 

Temp, 

Wave-length 

in 

y erdet’s 
Constant in 

Temp, 
i in 

degrees 

Cent. 

microns 
(10-^ cm.). 

min.,'cm. 
gauss. 

i degrees 

1 Cent. 

10-9 

■4380 

•0240, 

■ 11-0 

10-9 

•4193 

•0266. 

^ ILO 

11-1 

•3995 

•0295, 

11-1 

11-0 

•3973 

•0299^ 

11-0 

111 

■3877 

•0321- 

10-8 

10*9 

•3840 

•0.329 

l()-.8 


micront 
(10-^ cm.) 

•S586 
•3504 
■3415 
•332T 
•331S 


Verdets 
Constant in 
min./cm. 
gauss, 

■0377, 

•0402, 

•0429, 

•0458, 

•0102 


Wave-iengtii 

in 

microns 
(in-i cm.';. 

•3730 
•37 lU 
•.35'.'0 


Wave-lcr.gtii 

in 

microns 
/lU""' cm. 
•37: ;o 
•3.590 
•3504 
•3495 
•3417 


Veniet’s 
Conisiant in 
min. cm. 

gaus.. 

•<4347, 

■035*)- 


Verdi 

Gon^^tunt m 

nun.,'Ciii. 

•0.317 

•{):/77 

• 0587;5 

•l!4D9 

•0420 

•0447 


Prom large-scale copies of the curves illustrated in hgs. 1 
„nd 2 ” series of values of «, the retractive index, and S 
Yerdet’s conLut for isopropyl alcohol were read off ; these 

^ I, 1 4- d frnm Table II. (d), and were made use oi in 
atLmViiig^to test the results in relation to Larmor s theory. 
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As a result of this, it was found that the experimental results 
fitted into a formula of the type : 



V.avC' Ltyngt'i'- ■‘^r.cstrcn Units. 


Table II. id). 
Isopropyl Alcohol. 



Wave- 

leUiftii 

in 

microns. 

Refract ire 
indv-x. 

Ve’.-ciet's 

Constant, 

uiiu./cm. 

gauss. 

1 

Ware- 

lengtii 

in 

microns. 

Refract ire 
index. 

Terdet’s 
Constant, 
min,.cm. 
gauss. 

(a 4 

•■±350 n 

1-3871 

M>24e, 


•3750 fi 

1-3947 

•0344 



1*3875 

•0251 

(n i 

•3700 fi 

1-3954 

•03562 

d) 

•4250 ;i 

1'3-S80 

'0257. 

(<V, 

•34150 ju 

1-3962 

•0S66j 

id) 

•4200 fi 

1 -SSST 

*0263, 

iP'' 

*3300,« 

1-3970 

•0379^ 

d) 

•4150 

1’3802 

•0271, 

\r) 

•o.v^rt fi 

1-3\T79 

•0393, 

(L 

■4100^ 

1-3S09 

•0278, 

■ (4^; 

•3500 fi 

1'39SS 

•0405, 

iff) 

•4030^ 

1-3905 

•0286, 

: (^'1 

■MTiO fi 

1 -3997 

•0419. 

(k) 

•4000^14 

1-3912 

•0294, 

■ (to 

•3400 fi 

1-4007 

•0434- 

ii} 

•3950 /i 

1’3920 

'0303, 

. (to 

•3360 m 

1-4018 

•0450 

U) 

•3000 fi 

1-39-27 

•0312. 

(l(') 

•3300 m 

1-4029 

•0467 

m 

*3850 fi 
-moofi 

1-3933 

1-3939 

•0322, i 

•0333. 

1 

•3250 m 

1-4040 

•0485 
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The values of the function were calculated for each 
wave-1 engtb, and by eliminating from several pairs of 
these a set of values of was obtained. 


Eliminating 

1 

1 Eliminating 

L 

(microns). 

Eliminating 

\ 

(microns). 

from 

(microns). | 

from 

X-j from 

(c) and (o) 

•1134/^ 

(c) and (s) 

*1127/1 

(c) and (tol 

•1139/1 

(s) (®) 

•1132 ^ 

O’) and (tv) 

■113d /I 

(e) and (v) 

•1125/1 

lie) and (0 

•1137/i : 

(?) and (y) 

•1133/1 : 

(i) and (w) 

•1132/1 

f(h) and (w) 

■1138 ft : 

(b) and («) 

•1160/1 j 

(b) and (o) 

•1148/1 


The mean values of Xi from these = *1137 /*, and using 
this value of Xj, the mean value of i(:i = 5*5526 x 10“® when B 
is measured in minutes per cm. gauss and X in microns. The 
equation therefore finally takes the form: 

. . (a) 

This equation was used, together with values of n read off 
from fig. 1, to evaluate 8 at a few wave-lengths where 
experimental determinations had been carried out. The 
result of such a comparison is shown in Table II. (i?). 

Table II. (e). 


Isopropyl Alcohol. 


X. 

d 

(observed). 

c 

(calculated). 

X. 

c 

(observed). 

S 

(calculated'). 

•4400/1 

•0238 

•0237,, 

•3564/1 

•03873 

•0386, 

‘3866/1 

•0322 

•0319g 

•3417/1 

•0129 

•0429^ 

•3730/1 

•03473 

■03477 

'3318/1 

•(H62 

•04617 


Lowry and Dickson* have also determined the rotary 
dispersion of isopropyl alcohol at a few wave-lengths in the 
visible spectrum. These observers compare the rotary powers 
at various wave-lengths with that at X=*5461 fi. 

Using values of n obtained from a curve drawn from 
results tabulated in Table I. (5) and equation (a) above, 8 was 
calculated for each of these wave-lengths, and the comparison 
is given below: 


* J. C. S. 1. p. 1072 (1913). 
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Rotary power relative to 


Wave-length, 

tnicroiis. 

that at '5461 p. 

Lowry & Dickgon. 

Present results. 

*6708 ju.. 

0-642 

0-644, 

•6438^. 

0*702 

0-703 

■5893/1. 

0*850 

0-849 

•5086/1. 

1-163 

M67 

■4800/X.. 

1-320 

1-3-26 

■4.359 fi . 

1*634 

1-G46 


Tho %'alue of h for the wave-length of sodium light was 
calculated from the formula («), and found to be 0’01252 min. 
per cm. gau.-s. 

Perkin ^ determined the rotation of isopropyl alcohol at 
tills wave-length relative to water, and quotes the value 
0*952. Using the value 0’0131 inin. per cm. gauss for S at 
*5(590/i. in die case of water, this gives 0*(il247 as tho value 
for isopropyl at this wave-lengtli. 

The agreement between the value determined from the 
formula and the value obtained ex[>erimental]y l)y Perkin is 
sati^fneturv. 

It is interesting to jioint out that the equation connecting 
4> with X in the case of normal }>ro|)yl alcohol, as determined 
})y fToncs aiul Evans f, is given by 

4 . =.5X==5-;o X10-=. 

t>n comparing th(' experimental results, it is seen that the 
absorption bands are situated almost exactly at the same 
point in t/ie nltra-vi-det. The values of VerdePs constant 
for isopropyl alcohol are. on the average, 4 per cent, higher 
than the corresponding values for normal p>ropyl alcohol r 
this is also the identical order of difference obtained hy 
Perkin X for these liquids at X = *5893g. 


Allgl Alcohol. 

In the present investigation the values of X^erdet’s con¬ 
stants for ally! alcohol have been determined from *446 g to 
*2St'4g. The sampde was experimented upon liefore and 
after a series of successive distillations. The results, in both 
eases, arc identical, and are collected together in Tables III. (a) 
and III. (5). 

^ J. 0. S. i. p. 468 (1684). 
t Loc. cif. 
t Loc, cit. 
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T T Mo TTf (c) the values of Vevdet’s constants are those 

band. 

Table III, («). 

Allyl Alcobol (before distillation). 


Temp. 
. in 

degrees 

Cent. 

Ill 

10-9 

10-8 

10-8 

ITO 

10-8 

ll'O 

iro 

10'9 

no 

no 

11-2 

11-2 


Wave-length 

in 

microns. 

■4460 

•4282 

•4229 

•4145 

■4136 

•4073 

•4012 

•3985 

•394t> 

•3890 

■3828 


•3736 


Yerdet's 
Constant in 
min./cm, 
gauss. 

■0311, 
•0344 
»0354, 
■037 li 
•0374- 
•08571 
•04033 

•0411, 

•04195 

■0435,; 

■0451- 

•0467.;i 
■0483., 


Temp. 

in 

degrees 

Cent. 

11-2 
1L2 
I 1T2 
111 
11-2 
11-2 
111 
11-0 
iro 

ITO 

no 

10-8 


Ware-length 

in 

microns. 

•3089 

■3G49 

*3593 

■3560 

•35-20 

■3472 

•3416 

•3382 

•;1346 

•3299 

■3240 

■3181 


Yerdet’s 
Constant in 
min./cm. 
gauss. 

•OoOOi 

•0516^ 

•a5324 

•0548<^ 

•054tb 

•05849 

•0605 

•06.253 

•00455 

•0671, 

•0702- 

•0751 „ 


Table III- [If] • 

Allyl Alcohol {after ilUtillatioii). 


Temp. 

Ware-length 

Yerdet’s 
Constant in 

Temp. 

in 

in 

in 

min./cm. 

degrees 

degrees 

microns. 

gauss. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

fj-2 

■3207 

*0727 

11-3 

9’3 

9'8 

•3181 

•O 75 I 3 

11-3 

•3098 

•0807., 

11-0 

10-5 

•3057 

0830 

11-0 


W are-iengt h 
in 

microns. 

•2098 

•2057 

•2943 

■28-^4 


Yerdet's 
Constant in 
mm./cm. 
gauss. 

■08923 

•0916, 

•0933- 

■ 0992 , 


^ Loc. lit p. 103. 
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Table III. (e). 
AIljl Alcohol. 


(«) 

W aTe-length 
in microns. 
•4282 

Refractive index, 

“ 

1'4299 

Verdet's Constant 
in min./cm. gauss. 
*0344 

m 

'3783 

1-4366 

•04679 

(0 

•3299 

1-4496 

•0671^ 

{(i) 

•2943 

1-4658 

*0933^ 



The following values of the wave-length of the absorp¬ 
tion haiul for allyl alcohol, were calculated by solving 
e*juation (4). 

Eliusinatin" a-, from X, in luiorons. 

c'• and (-y) . 'ISBS 

' *1363 

ir)and(iO . -1384 

(X) and (f/) .. '1375 

-t7)and(^/.' . '1372 

These give for Xi a mean value =*1372/Li, and the mean 
value of A'x= 7*24 X lO'^ The.se values of Xj and are 
also the identical values obtained from the mean of more 
than 20 solutions of equation (4), using values 3 and n from 
the respective dispersion curves. 

The tinal equation for this liquid, therefore, is 

^ = naV = T-24xlO-s{^^J-\ 
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In Table III. (d) below, a comparison is given between 
the valnes of Verdet’s constants as determined experi¬ 
mentally and those calculated from the above formula. 


Table III. (d). 


Wave¬ 

a 


Wave¬ 

5 

a 

length. 

(calculated). 

{observed). 

length. 

(calculated). 

(olMierved). 

•4229 fi. 

•0353, 

•0354, 

•3593 ft 

■0582, 

•0532^ 

■4012 ft 

*0402,3 

•0403^ 

•3472 ft 

•0s84i 

•0584, 

•3890 ft 

•0435 

•0435^ 

^ *2957 ft 

■0917, 

•0916. 

•3736 ft 

•0482i 

•0483, 





The above equation was used to calculate the valnes of 
Yerdet^s constant for th^ groen and violet mercury lines at 
•5461/u- and *4359/i. In this way it was found that the 
ratio ^ 

1 - 690 . 

Lowrv*. who has determined the rotation of ailyi alcohol 
for six wave-lengths in the visible spectrum (previously 
referred! to), has found for this ratio the value 1-672. He 
expressed his results in the form of an empirical relation : 


where « is the rotation for wave-length X, /j a con‘'tant. 
and Xo the wave-length, of the ahsor])tion bund. The tibsorje¬ 
tton band from his valin* of X,d (*0293) i-^ situated at '17]0g, 
According to the measurements of Victor Henri t on 
natural dispersion, the strong absorption band is calculated 
to be at *1588/i, whilst in the present experiments the 
absorption band is found to be at *1372/x. 

The value of Verdet's constant at the wave-length of 
sodium light, according to the formula derived from the 
present work, = ’OlGOs minute per cm. gauss ; the value 
given by Perkin’s t results at 13° C. = *01639. 

Methyl Acetate. 

The magnetic rotations of methyl acetate have been 
examined in the present work from *44/x to *2951/x, and 
the experimental results appear in Table lY. (aj. Com¬ 
bining these results with-the data in Table I., according to 
Larraor's§ theory, it was discovered that one absorption 

* Lgc. cit. t Loc. cit. J Loc. cii. § Loc. cii. 
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band was res[iotisibie for the magneto-rotary effects of this 
liquid in the region of the spectrum investigated. 


Table IV. (a). 
Methyl Acetate. 


T«inp. 

Wave-length 

Verdet/s 

Temp. 


Yerdet’s 

in 

Constant, 

in 

Wave-ieiigth 

Constant, 

dp»rt*e!» 

Cent. 

(microns). 

min./'cm, 
gauss. 

degrees 

Cent, 

(microns). 

min./cm. 
gauss. 

11*7 

•4380 

•0230 

11-7 

'3465 

•03403 

11 7 

•4238 

•02 [8. 

11-7 

'3423 

•0356.^ 

11-7 

AOnO 

•0210 

11-7 

•3340 

•0376^ 

11 -G 

•3992 

•02475 

11-7 

'3277 

•0396,, 

1I'7 


•0250 

ll-O 

•3'248 

•0404, 

11 ■(* 

'3808 

•0275^ 

11-7 

•3230 

•0410^ 

11 7 

•n7r.-4 

•<‘284., 

ir.8 

■3170 

•042S_, 

11-7 


•f.)300, ; 

11-7 

•3109 

•0449 

li-T 

•3834 

•o304„ 

11 7 

•3079 

•0461- 

l!-7 

’382t t 

•0310 j 

11-0 

•30r)4 

•C467., 

1 ! -d 

•3:g-> 

•0323, 1 

11-7 

•3020 

•0484^ 

11-7 

■3:)07 

••.'33f’. 

11 <1 

970 

•0506,. 


Fi-. -4. 



M 
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Table IV. [b) contains results read off from figs. 1 and 4. 
Table IV. (h). 



■Wave¬ 

length 

Vevdet's 

Constant, 

Eefriu'tive 


in 

min./cm. 

index. 

(a) 

microns. 

■4000 

gauss. 

•0246., 

1-3721 

0) 

•;:9h0 

•0253 

1-3727 

0) 

•3900 

■O 2 OO 3 

1-3732 

{d) 

{e) 

•3850 

•0268., 

1-3737 

•3800 

•0270, 

1-3743 

if) 

■3750 

•0285\ 

1-3749 

00 

‘3700 

•0295, 

1-3750 

(h) 

•3650 

•0305 

r37tl2 


•3600 

•03154 

1-37 09 

0) 

•3550 

•0325, 

1-3776 

(m' 

) -3500 

•0337. 

1-3783 


Wave¬ 

length 

in 

microns. 

X>T<h>Cs 

(‘(instant, 

niin./ciii. 

gauss. 

Eefracfive 

index. 

(») 

•3450 

•0349,, 

1-3792 

( 0 ) 

■3400 

•0362.^ 

r38()l 

(p) 

•335)0 

■0375, 

1-3811 

( 7 ) 

•33(M> 

•0389 

1-3821 

(0 

•3250 

■0403, 

1 -3833 


•32{K) 

•04HI 

1-3845 

0) 

■3150 

•0435, 

1-3858 

(«) 

•3100 

■0452, 

1-3871 

(0 

•3050 

•0472, 

1-3885 

\W) 

-3(100 

•0494 

J-31'00 

i:) 

•2i'5i> 

•( 51*; 

l-:;9io 


Using tlie above 
tion as before, ve 1 
wave-length of the 
acetate :— 


Eliminating 

X, 

from 

[(microns). 

(a) and (w) 

•1109 

{b) and (p) 

•1129 

(a) and (p) 

•1116 

(a) and (r) 

•1109 

(a) and (m) 

•1129 


result.aiul solving 
\ii\e the t<.llo\>ing 
absor|-ti('n l and ii 

Eliminriting X, 
i frun (nncn.ns). 

(h) and ig) -1121 
(^}find(«) ’]117 

I (/) and (t’) 'llOS 

! (fZ) and (i) '1114 

i {c) and (t) ‘1109 


ihe (lispcrsiftii etjua- 
va]ur> of Xr for the 
! the oa.^^e of ivetliyl 


Eliminating 

X^ 

1 from 

(microns;. 

((/) and (c) 

•1108 

(k) and (s) 

•1091 

(Cl) and ( 0 ) 

•1139 

(d) and (c) 

•1113 

(c) and {>) 

•1119 


These give *1117 /a as a mean value of Aj, and for kj, the 
constant in the dis]iersion equation, the calculated mean is 

^"^The^tauln, therkore, finally takes the form 
<j!,=:7iSX.'' = 4-587xlO ' { x2-(-lll7y4 ‘ 


A comparison between the values of Yerdet’s constant 
^nLmlntpd from this formula, and the values obtained experi¬ 
mentally, is given in Table IV. (c) below. 
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Table IV. (c). 
Methyl Acetate. 


X. 

c 

(calculated). 

c 

(observed). 

X. 

{calculated). 

0 

(observed). 

•302G 

■04842 

•0484, 

•3423 

'0355^ ’ 

■03562 

3170 

•04293 

•04282 

•3075 

■0299- 

•0300, 

•32.'30 

■0410 

■0410. 

•4386 

•0199 

•0200 

Uiifortunutcl V, 

no strict comparison 

can be made between 


the values of Verdet’s constant us calculated from the 
formula derived from this work and that as determined by 
l^t'rkin since the present determinations have been per¬ 
formed at ir(>° (b and Perkin f worked at 22° 0. The 
value of Perkin I gives at *5893yu = *0102 min. per cm. 
gauss at 22° whilst the value calculated from tlic present 
results = ‘0104 min. per cm. gauss at 11*6° C. 

Eihijl Acetate. 

lu the case of ethvl acetate the magnetic rotations were 
determined from *4404/i to *3091 ft ; the results are col¬ 
lected together in Table (a). 

As in the case of the other three organic liquids tested, 
it was fonml possible to account for these results on the 
as'^umption of one strong ultra-violet absorption band. 




Table V. («). 





Ethyl 

tVeetate. 



j'esnp. 

egroO-S 

(Vnt.- 

\Va\e-K‘!!i^ui 

Ill 

inicroiis. 

Vord.-'iV 

in 

iran.<s. 

Terap. 

liegfces 

tV;;T. 

Wave-ienpoh 

in 

microns. 

Terdet's 
Constant in 
!!iiu,/cm. 
gauss. 

il'6 

•440i) 

■0207. 

lie 

•3605 

■0331, 

!l-0 

•1305 

•0219, 

I !■*'. 

•3546 

■034(q 

no 

• !!>75 

•! »2d0, 

li-O 

•3476 

•03i >2, 

li-o 

■3995 

•(>25S. 

11-6 

•3529 

•0349, 

n-o 

■3920 

•027U., 

11-6 

•3407 

•0379^ 

ILG 

•3850 

■02.83 

11-6 

•3346 

•0397, 

11-6 

•3785 

■0294„ 

11-7 

•3270 

•0417, 

iro 

•3725 

•0307, 

116 

■320{1 

•04395 

U-6 

•oGGif) 

•0319, 

11-6 

■3152 

•04593 

11-6 

■3<>57 

03192 

11-6 

•3103 

•0477, 


Loc. (if. p. 

494 . t 

Loc. cit. 

1 Loc. 

cit. 


M2 
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Fig. 5 



Tlie results tabulated in Table Y. (5) are those read off 
from figs. 1 and 5, and wore made use of in calculating the 
value of X] for eth}d acetate. 


Table \ . (7d- 
Ethyl Acetate. 



Wave¬ 

length 

in 

Verdet’s 
Constant, 
min./cm. 

Refractive 

index. 


microns. 

gauss. 


(«) 

'4200 

•0231, 

1-3808 

{h) 

■4150 

•0237,1 

1-3812 

{c) 

•4100 

•0243e 

1-3817 

(d) 

*4050 

•0250i 

1-3821 

(e) 

•4000 

•0257i 

1-3826 

if) 

•3950 

•0264^ 

1-3832 

iff) 

•3900 

•0273s 

1-3837 

(h) 

•3850 

•0282, 

1-3843 

(i) 

■3800 

■0-2912 

1-3850 

(J) 

•3750 

•OSOOg 

1-3857 

{k) 

•3700 

•0310^ 

1-3864 

(0 

•3650 

•0320, 

1-3872 



Wave¬ 

length 

in 

microns. 

Verdet’s 
Constant, 
min.'em. 
gaus.s. 

Refractive 

iiuie.x. 

(m) 

•3600 

•0331, 

1-3880 

(n) 

■3550 

■0342, 

1-3889 

(o) 

•3500 

•0355^ 

1 -3898 

(P) 

•3450 

•0367, 

1-3908 

(<7) 

•3400 

•t.t380, 

1-3918 

(r) 

•3350 

•0394, 

1-39*28 

(s) 

■3300 

•0405, 

1-3939 

(0 

•3250 

•0425 

1-3961 

(«) 

•3200 

•04424 

1'3964 

(v) 

•3150 

•0460e 

1-3970 

(w) 

•3100 

•04783 

1-3990 
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Dliminatiog 


Bliminating 


Eliminating 

\ 

from 

(microns). 

from 

(microns). 

from 

(microns). 

(e) and (?) 

•1164 

(o) and (to) 

•1113 

(c) and (») 

•1153 

(p) and (b) 

•1146 

(e) and (to) 

•1134 

(^) and (f) 

;1153 

0) and (u) 

•1136 

(b) and (t) 

•1127 

: (o) and (v) 

•1119 

(b) and (?) 

•1134 

: (^)and(w) 

■1147 

! (e) and (A) 

•1156 

(c) and (s) 

•1143 i 

i (/;and{o) 

•1147 

(^) and (w) 

•1113 

(e) and (s) 

•1156 ’ 

(b) and (t) 

•1143 




The mean value of Xi from’the above = *1140/i., and the 
mean value of = 4*825 x 10“^ 

Thus the dispersion equation is. 

Table V. (r) shows a comparison between results calculated 
from the above equation and those determined experi¬ 
mentally. 


Table V. (c). 
Ethyl Acetate. 


\. 

b 

(^calculated). 

b 

(observed), i 

i 

b 

(calculated). 

b 

(observed). 

•4406 

•0207 

•0206, 1 

‘3476 /I 

•0360^ 

•03625 

•4305/1 

*02183 

•0219 • 

•3529/1 

• 0347 a 

•03495 

•4075/1 

•02475 

• 0346 e i 

■3270 p 

•04193 

0417 a 

•3725/I 

•03065 

■ 0307 i 





Perkin’s * values for the specific rotation at *5893 /a, in 
the c.ase of ethyl acetate, are 0*8315 at 10*5° C. and 
0*8295 at 14*5° C. These give values of 0*01089 and 
0*01087 respectively for S in minutes per cm. gauss. 

The value calculated from the formula derived here = 
0*01092 at 11*7° C. 


Summary. 

(a) The magneto-optical rotations of isopropyl alcohol, 
aliyl alcohol, methyl acetate, and ethyl acetate have been 
determined for various wave-lengths in the violet and near 
ultra-violet regions of the spectrum. 

—The refractive indices of isopropyl alcohol and of methyl 
and ethyl acetates have also been determined in the visible 
and near ultra-violet regions of the spectrum. 
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{h) The magneto-rotarj dispersion of isopropyl alcohol 
and of allyl alcohol for»the ranges of wave-length investi¬ 
gated can be represented ^ the equations: 

and ,^=n8x«=7-2/xlO-»{^^-^p}’ 

respectively, where n is the refractive index and S Verdet’s 
constant in minutes per cm. gauss for wave-length The 
strong ultra-violet absorption bunds which control the 
magnetic rotation in the case of isopropyl alcohol and 
allyl alcohol have wave-lengths ‘1137 p and *1372 p 
respectively. 

(c) The magnetic-rotary dispersion of methyl and ethyl 
acetates for the ranges of wave-lengths investigated can be 
represented by the equations : 

^=„8X^=i.587x 10-= {x=-(W)5}’ 

and <^=-‘«V=4-825xlO-=|^,_>V^,,^,}“ 
respectively. 

The wave-lengths of the absorption hands which control 
the magneto-optical rotation of methyl and ethyl acetates 
are •1117 p and •1140/x. respectively. 

Swansea, 

January 1929. 


XVII. An Appa^'atus for the Measurement of Mapnetic 
Susceptibility. By ^Y. Sucksmith, B.Sc., Lecturer in 
Physics, University of Bristol*. 

I N connexion with another investigation the writer found 
it necessary to measure tlie magnetic susceptibilities of 
a number of paramagnetic substances. As the method 
employed embodies only very simple apparatus and is 
capable of measuring moderate susceptibilities with a fair 
degree of accuracy, it seemed worth while to deal with it in 
a separate communication. 


Communicated by the Author 
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Existing Apparatus and Methods. 

The method most generally useful is tlmt of Faraday, in 
which the force on a small specimen placed in a non- 
uniform held is measured. If an isotropic substance of 
mass m and susceptibility ;)^ is placed in a non-uniform 
field H whose gradient perpendicular to the magnetic lines 

d]A. 

of force is , the force experienced along the .r-axis is 


given by 




m 

dx ' 


In the r*arly experiments of Curie the substance was 
placed on the arm of a torsion-balance, and the force mea¬ 
sured hy the displacement experienced by the specimen. 
The displacement wus kept small, otherwise the value of 

H varies considerably. The best position for the speci- 

im’ii is the point at which this is a maximum, so that errors 
du<^ to accidental displacement from this position are reduced 
to u minimum. The susceptibilitv can be reatlily calculated 
from the con<ta?its ol ilie system together with a knowledge 

of 11 and The accurate determination of is, 

d.r dr 

however, rather diliieult, and lute experimenters have avoided 
it by comiuiring the susceiitibility of the substance under 
examination witlj that of a standard substance placed in the 
same position, tiio suM‘C])tibi]itv of which had been deter- 
ndnf*d by other means (c.g. the kliiincke ascension method 
for iitjuids. which has the advantage of employing a uniform 
field g With a rorsion-i)aiance the gretit sensitivity obtain¬ 
able is otiser by tile difiiculty of placing the comparison 
substance in exactly the same position as that occupied bv 
the specimen, together with the miavoidably long ]>eriod of 
oscillation of the system. 

Weiss and his collaborators have developed an jipparatus 
which is Cipaiticof considerable accuracy, the most recent 
form of whicli is due to Fotex and Forrer *. The torsion- 
balance is re})lace I l)y a movable pendular system which 
carries the sfiecimett. The moving system is suspended by 
fine threads so us to aliovv motion otily in one direction. 
Thus, under tiie action of tiie magnetic field tlie svsteiii 
moves horizontally against the gravitational control of the 


* Journ. de P/Ufs. vol. vii. p. ISO (IPgO). 
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system in a direction perpendicular to the lines of force. A 
null method is used, and the magnetic force is compensated 
l)v the electro-dynamic force exerted between u coil carried 
on the moving system and a fixed permanent magnet. The 
latter force varied approximately linearly with the current 
carried by the coil. To indicate the zero of the system a 
Kelvin double-suspension mirror of special type was used, 
the supporting threads being 4 mm. apart. The authors 
claim an accuracy of 1 part in 750 in a measurement on 
0*35 gram of a substance of susceptibiiitv 0*55 xl0“^ the 
force being less than 3 dynes. The accuracy and sensitivity 
appear to be as great as is necessary, but these appear to be 
somewhat coiinterbaianeed by the elaborate nature of the 
apparatus and the reliance placed on the relationship between 
restoring force and the current in the restoring coil. In 
addition, the apparatus is bulky, since the restoring coil 
should be well removed from the region of strays field of the 
magnet, though correction can be made for the residue of 
tliis. The suspensions are apparently of the order of 60 cm. 
in length. 

For many purposes an accuracy of 4 to 1 per cent, is 
quite sufficient, and it appeared possible to the writer to 
design an apparatus that would meet this requirement and 
at the same time eliminate the necessity of using restoring 
forces by making the displacements very small. 


Description of Method. 

The method depends on the deformation of a circular 
ring of strip phosphor-bronze fixed at the top and subjected 
to a force at the bottom. The applied 1‘urce is due to the 
action of a magnetic field on a specimen under investigation. 
If such a ring is clamped in a vertical plane at its highest 
point, and a force P applied at the bottom of the ring 
vertically downwards, then the radial displacement u at any 
point is given by 

P 7“^ r 4 I 

""iEI 

where r = radius of the ring, 

I=the moment of inertia of cross-section of the ring, 
E= Young’s Modulus, 

and angle between the radius through the point con¬ 
sidered and the horizontal. 
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When ^=90°, then the displacement of the lowest point 
relative to the point of support 

- _ 0-298 

2Elt2“’77^J 2E1 ‘ 

The angle turned through by the tangent to the ring is, to 
a first approximation, given by 



du 

dd 


4EI 


{0 cos 6). 


Ihis is a maximum at about 49°, whence 

^ 0*561 Pr* 

4E1^ • 


Two mirrors, facing each other, are placed at the points 
B and C (see figure), where the angular displacement is a 



maximum. Light from a distant source passes through the 
lens L, and if, after reflexion at the two mirrors, it is focussed 
on a vertical scale D cm. away, then the scale-displacement 
corresponding to the force P is given by 

v~ ^(4D 4-2t^), 

where d is the distance betvreen the mirrors at B and C. 
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In terms of the constants of tlie system 

_ (4D + 2^/)0*561 

4EI * 

Hence ^ = 

u r 

Since P is the magnetic force exerted on a body in a 
non-uniform magnetic field, u must be kept small, i. e, the 
ratio vju should be as large as conveniently possible. The 
values chosen were r=2*5 cm., and D a distance of about 
1 metre. This gives a scale-displacement about 150 times 
that of the body. For a source a lamp with a straight metal 
filament was found most satisfactory. With a distance D of 
100 cm. the lens which gives best definition of the image 
is one of 50-cni. focus, so that the distance of the source is 
about 1 metre from the lens and the magnification ol the 
image unity. Further, as the size of the mirrors governs 
the effective lens aperture, i.hese should be as large as con¬ 
veniently possible. These \Yere made by clieinically silvering 
selected plate-glass 10x10x1 mm. In iieii of a scale, a 
microscope with vertical ti averse is focussed on the image 
of the filament. Under these conditions it is easy with a 
little practice to read the position of the image to O'Ol mm., 
which corresDonds to a displacement of the specimen of 
0*000007 cm.‘ 

From the lower extremity of the ring hangs a cop]»er wire 
carrying a light micsi daini>ing-vane i) E. The specimen 
carrier for powdered material and liquids is a thin-walled 
glass phial at the end of an extension of thin glass tnhe. 
This hangs from the lower extreniitv of the copper wire at F. 
The joints at A and F are cenienteci rigid with shellac. 

The \%hole apparatus is enclosed in u brass box 10 x 10 x E> 
cm. The support for the ring i> a circular brass red fitied 
into a friction-tight brass tube. This allows of approximately 
horizontal adjustment along or perpendicular to the lines of 
magnetic force. The dotted out line of pole-pieces is shown in 
the figure, so that for a paramagnetic substance the magnetic 
force is vertically downward". In the tests to be described, 
plane pole-pieces of diameter 10 cm., 3 cm. apart, wtn-e 

used, thus ensuring a reasonable volume over which H , 

’ ® dx 

is appreciably constant. The separation of 3 cm. is sufficient 
to allow the specimen to be enclosed in the usual apparatus 
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for high- or low-temperature %vork. The current used was 

dx 

Since the accuracy of the method depends on the linear 
relationship between force and displacement, tests were 
made to verify this. By putting weights on the small mica 
scale-pan ” P (see figure), this w^as shown to hold to within 
1 part in 1000 for scale-displacements up to 3 cm. (3000 
scale-divisions), which is more than atlequate for the pur¬ 
poses of the apparatus. The setting of the specimen in the 

position of maximum is carried out by levelling-screws 


on the electromagnet. If necessary more accurate setting 
can be made by slightly loading the scale-pan P. For 
subsequent meu.>urements with different masses of materials 
for comparison, the same position of the image is maintained 
by loading or unloading the scale-pan. This is an accurate 
criterion of the setting of the |)hial in the same position. 
lnde|>endenr settings of a specimen of piaramagnetic material 
gave the same defiexion within 1 part in 500. The zero is 
extremely >table, and after a first preliminary deflexion due 
to the magnene held, there is practically no sign of elastic 
fatigtie. The times of oscillation of the systems used varied 
frmn 1,15 to 1/5 second, so that equilibrium i^ reached very 
quickly and a set of readings can lie taken in a very short 
time. 

To test iiie apparatus for accuracy in the actual measure¬ 
ment of magnetic susceptibility, the four substances shown 
in theialile were chosen a> heing of various oialers of sus- 
ccptibiliry. about which diflerent experimenters give results 
ill good agteement. The first three materials, in the 
anhydrou^s state, wero measnreii on a ring of phosphor- 
hronzt* 0*13 mm. thick by o'D mm. wide. One of tliese, 
ISitSUi, was measured on a weaker ring (O’lO X 1^*0 mm.), as 
also was XiSO,;. THoO. < hi a tluril ring (0*065 x 2*0 mm.) 
pure water was ii^^ed The st^cond column gives the scale- 
deflexion for the weight used, the fourth column the scale- 
deflexion per gram of material. Ooliimn 5 gives the weight- 
ealiliration of the system, i. c. the scale-deflexion per 
gram weight (6' load jiiaced in the pun P. This allows the 
results with different rings to he brought to a common basis 


Ill the case of this ring, tiit* shape beeaiue somewhat elongated 
under tiie weight it hud to carry, l.'his was easily remedied by shaping 
the strip so that under a mean load it was approximately circular. 
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* Theodoricien, Arch, ik (inim, vol iii. p. 161 (I02i). § Onnes & Hof, see Jackson {ibid.). 

t Isliawara, Sci, Eqi, Tolioku, vol. iii. p. 243 (lUlf)). I Taken as standard. 

J Jackson, Pliii, TraiiS. A, vol. cciv. p. I (1924). 
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for comparison, which is expressed in column 6 as the force 
(in grams weight) per gram of specimen. In the seventh 
column the results are expressed as susceptibilities, the 
standard used being pure water (;j^=:0'72 x 10"®). The most 
reliable results of experimenters are added for comparison 
in the last column, all results being reduced to 14° C., the 
temperature at which the measurements were made. 

There is usually a field-gradient along the lines of force, 


such that H 

dy 


(where the y-axis is along the lines of 


force) is zero midway between the poles, with increasing 
positive values as the pole-j)ieces are approached. In other 
words, a paramagnetic specimen is in a position of unstable 
etpiilibrium as regards horizontal displacement, and may, if 
this force is sufficiently large, be drawn laterally to one or 
other of the pole-pieces. Tliis fault is experienced for the 
largest deflexious (aljove about 500 scale-divisions), and is 
eliminated as follows :—Parallel to the lines of force a single 
cocoon silk fibre is fixed between the two adjustable rods R, 
wliicii were each 5 cm. from the suspending ring. The rods 
are drawn towards the extension AF until the fibre just 
touches, where it is fixed by a speck of shellac. This addition 
neither alters the uniformitv of deflexion with force nor is 
the sensiri\ity appreciably changed. With it the defiexions 
for foui‘ successive increments of 0*02 gram were 5*64, 
5*66, 5*64, and 5*64 mm. respectively, whilst prior to the 
attachtnent ot the fibre the mean deflexion was 5*67 ram. 


Summary and tunnelusians. 

A simple apparatus admitting of rapid measurement of 
magnetic susce])tibi}ities is described. An accuracy of 
tV per cent, is obtained on substances of moderate specific 
susceptibility, wldlst for susceptibilities of the order 10~®, 
measurejuents can be made to 1 per cent, on half a gram of 
material. The force experienced by a specimen in a iiou- 
homogeiieous magnetic field produces a very small move¬ 
ment of the specimen, thus eliminating the necessity for a 
mill method. The movement, which is directly proportional 
to the magnetic force, is magnified to a suitable value for 
observation. The method could be easily adapted to measure¬ 
ments of the large forces on paramagnetic substances at 
very low temperatures. 
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XVIII. A Class of Artificial Lines containing a Class of 
Phase-shifting iNetxcorks. By A. (X Bahtlett, B.A.* 
(Communication from the Stafl' of the liesearcli Labor¬ 
atories of the Generai Electric Co., Ltd., Wembley.) 

flVHE class of artificial lines to be described is constructed 
X of sections of which a typical balf-section is shown in 
tig. 1. A complete artificial-line sectioji is made by taking 
another identical half-.section and connecting T/ to T/, IX' 
to To', etc. The constants can be stated in terms of simple 
continuants. As a special case there occurs a class of j)hase- 
shifting artificial lines, be., whose characteristic impedances 

Fig. 1. 



are pure resistances at all frequencies, whose attenuation 
constants are zero at all frequencies, and whose phase con¬ 
stants vary with frequency. Such networks arc. Iiecoming 
of importance in long-distance telephony. The half-section 
of the artificial line to be considered consists of a series of 
impedances .ri, .<' 3 , of shunt impedances .rj, 

^74 ... X 2 n^ and c! OSS impedances xf ... P-jin-i) ; fig. 1 illus¬ 
trates the case n = 3. 

Applying a theorem previously given f, if Zo and 6 are 

g 

the constants ©f this section, then Zq coth ^ is the impedance 

* Communicated by C. 0. Paterson, Director, 
t Phil. Mag., Nov.‘1927. 
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of the half-section of fig. 1 measuretl at TiTg with the terminal 
T/iy.free, and so is the impedance of the ladder network 



of fig. 2 a, Similarly, Zotanh 2 is the impedance of the 
network of fig. 1 with the terminals etc., connected 

together, which can he re-drawn us the ladder network 
shown in fig. 2 h. 



Z,jtanli 0/2 


Let the impedances of .tj, .is. . 1 * 5 ^ etc,, be a^, a^, etc., of 
.nv, .ro. -r/, cC-i. ay, etc., be Ijai/, l/as, l/a^, l/a^, 1 /a/, etc.; 
then the constants can he readily determined in terms of 
simple continuants *. coth ^/2 is equal to the impedance 
of the network of fig. 2 a, which is 

Kfaj, ao, % ... ...a2n) . 

K(a2, Us.«2 r ) .. ^ 


while in a similar way from fig. 2 I, 

r. . 1 /irn («2 + «2''h«3. (ai + af), ... , a 2 n-l) 

z„tani>^/2= 

These two equations determine Zq and 0 for the general case. 


* Post Office Electr. Eng. Journal, Jan. 1926. 
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Consider next the special case where ^ 3 , are 

all numerical multiples of one type of impedance X, and are 
^iX, & 3 X, &§X, etc., respectively. Let the other be ail 
numerical multiples of another impedance Y, which is equal 
to Q7X, where Q is any impedance, so that Oq, %, U 4 , etc., 

will be 5o'X/Q^ hXiq\ h'XIQ^ etc. Now let the 

Z>^s he chosen so that 

6o' = 6i, 

bi =f>2, 

^3 = ^>2 + V , 

h^K 

etc., etc. 


It will be seen, after inserting these values in fl) and (2), 
that with the 6 ’s so chosen the two networks of fig. 2 a 
and hg. 2h are mutually reciprocal with respect to the 
impedance Q, i,e.j the product of their impedances is and 
therefore, for this artificial line, Zo=Q. Now let Q be a 
resistance R and X any pure reactance ladder network, then 
W 

Y=^ is a physically realizable pure reactance network. 

The artificial-line section thus obtained therefore Inif. a 
characteristic impedance li at all frequencies. ^Since 
Zotanh ^/2 is the impedance of an entirely reactive network, 
it must be a pure imaginary, and thus, since Z(,=:R and 
is real, tanh 0/2 and therefore 0 must be pure iinaginaries. 

Thus the artificial line hu.s zero attenuation at all fre¬ 
quencies, and i.s a pure phase-shifting network. The special 
case also leads to a ela.ss of artificial lines having the same 
characteristic impedance as a uniform line ; for choosing the 
Z>'s as before and choosing X and Y so that their product is 


(R+y;)L)/(S+;/)€), 


which can be done in an infinite number of ways, it is seen 
that the characteristic impedance of the artificial line is 


v/ 


H.+>L 

S +jpO 
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XIX. On the Modes of Vibration of a Quartz Crystal. By 
J. W. Hardin'g, B. Sc,, and F. W. G. White, B.Sc., Senior 
Scholar in Physics, Victona University Coileye, Wellington, 

[Plates I,-Y.l 
Introduction. 


^r^HE existence of nodes and antinodes on the surface of 
J. an osciliatint; quartz crystal has been demonstrated by 
A. (Tosslej fP. I. R. E., April 11)28), usin^ ferro-ferricyanide 
solution as an indicator. It is stated that lycopodium powder 
was tried but was thrown off, leaving no trace on the crystal. 
Using a fairly thick crystal, the present writers have found 
lycopodium powder very effective, and a comprehensive 
study of the various patterns formed on the crystal surface 
for different modes of vibration has been "carried out. 
Special care has been taken to trace the connexion between 
the modes of vibration of the faces and the air-curreuts 
which may issue from those faces. 


Method of obtaining Figures. 

The crystal w’as placed either between two vertical plane 
electrodes, in which case the toj) face was left clear, or 
when it was necessary to use horizontal electrodes, the 
crystal was set oscillating, and then the electrode was gently 
puslied off the surface as far as possible and the lycopodium 
powder scattered in a fine layer by means of a small brush. 
Care had to be exercised that such patterns were not 
modified by air-streams issuing from beneath the electrode. 
The crystal was frequently cleaned b}' immersion in carbon 
tetracdiioride, and it was noticed tliat vigorous oscillation 
was generally accompanied by a spark discharge between 
the electrodes and the quartz surface with consequent pro¬ 
duction of ozone. A large black film was sometimes placed 
between the brass plate acting as the lower electrode and the 
crystal in order to obtain better photographs of the wave- 
patterns. The electric field was applied parallel to the three 
different axes in turn, and the patterns, together with the 
corresponding I'requencies, were recorded. The size of the 
crystal used throughout these investigations was 4 cm.x 
3-5 cm. X 2*5 cm. 

* Oommunicated by Sir W. H, Bragg, F.R.S, 

PUL Mag. S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 49. August 1929, N 
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At first the simple self-maintained circuit was used with 
the crystal in the grid circuit, and the plate circuit tuned to 
resonance with the crysial frequency. This circuit was after¬ 
wards modified to that shown (fig. 1). This circuit oscillated 



at definite frequencies only, corresponding to natural fre¬ 
quencies of the crystal, but, owing to the reactive effect of 
the grid coil, the oscillations w'ere much stronger and much 
more easily maintained. 


Fig. 2. 



The method adopted of naming the faces in accordance 
with the three principal axes will be sufficiently clear from 
the diagram (fig. 2). 
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Description of Patterns. 

1. Field parallel to Electric Axis. Longitudinal Vibrations. 
The following faces are described with reference to figs. 3 

Bj. The mode of vibration is very complicated. On 
the left the powder streams off in the direction shown, 
tunning strong air-currents from the side faces. There are 


Fig. 3. 
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Field parallel to E axi^j. 
Longitudinal mode. 


other movements, as indicated by the arrows in the diao-rum 
including the rotatory motion in the two right-hand corners’ 
No air-currents issue iroin this face. 

lace B..—Similar figiiri' to above, with the orientation 
shown.l 

Face Oj.~The powder collects as sliown on the ri<*ht-hand 
side. There is a slight inward movement of powde^^r on the 
right, while the |)owder streams off on the left in the direction 
of the arrows, forming strong air-currents from the side faces • 

N2 
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hut there is no air-stream from this face itself. The nodes 
at <i and h correspond to the two nodes across the corners of 
the E faces, as will be seen from the model. If a block of 
ebonite is supported a few millimetres from one of the side 
faces, the lycopodium j^owder can be seen suspended in the 
form of flat disks in mid-air at the nodes between the crystal 
and the block. It should be noted that this supports the 
assumption that the checker-board pattern of the E faces is 
maintained while the other faces are being examined, since 
the disks form along definite pencils in air above certain 
squares of the pattern. 

Face Og.—The pattern on this face is similar to the above, 
with the orientation shown. 

Face El.—The powder collects in a checker-board pattern 
with two nodes across opposite corners. There is a small 
movement of the dust at these corners towards the two 
nodes, probably due to the presence of two strong air- 
streams issuing upwards most strongly from the regions 
indicated ; but there was no sign of an air-current from the 
sides in this case. As the condenser is turned the two nodes 
move inwards, and the rest of the powder moves outwards to 
form the ellipse of the other mode of viltrution (see below). 

Face E 2 .—A similar figure, with the orientation shown. 

Typical dust-figures are showm in the photographs of PI. I. 

2. Field parallel to the Electric Axis, Transverse Vibrations. 

The following faces are described with reference to 
figs. 4 and 6 :— 

Face Bj.—A general checker-board pattern. On the left- 
hand side the powder collects, but on the right it streams 
off in the direction of the arrows, and is also shot up into the 
air at a distance of several centimetres over this half of the 
crystal, since a current of air issues vertically from almost 
the whole of the right-hand side of this face. There is also 
an air-current from the side face, as shown, and a slight 
movement on the left-hand side along the edges is indicated 
by the arrows. 

Tace Bg.—The pattern is as described above, with the 
orientation indicated. 

Face —On the right-hand side the powder collects in 
a checker-board pattern which moves in the direction of the 
arrows. This does not mean that the nodes change position, 
hut that the powder is continually replaced by fresh supplies 
from the left. The poyrder flakes are shot into the air over 






Field parallel to E axis. 
Transverse mode. 
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this face, the movement being most violent on the extreme 
right. Elsewhere the movement o£ the powder as it is 
sprinkled on is indicated as arrows, and there is an air-cnrrent 
from the right-hand B face. 

Face Og.—The figure is similar to that just described, 
orientated as shown. 

Face El-—The powder moves in the direction of the arrows 
to form an ellipse of major axis 3 cm. and minor axis 
2*5 cm. The major axis does not coincide with the diagonal 
of the rectangular face. This ellipse is very clearly defined 
if very little powder is used, and its dimensions may be 
accurately measured. Strong air-currents are produced from 
the side faces in the positions indicated. 

Face Eg.—The same figure, orientated as shown. 

Typical dust-figures are shown in photographs of PL II. 


Fig. 6, 



Photogkaphs of Air-streams and Standing Waves. 

In order to show the radiation of ultrasonic waves from 
certain sides of the crystal, several photographs were taken 
of the dust-pattern formed on a smooth horizontal surface 
round the crystal. If an obstacle is so placed as to reflect 
the waves, both the standing wave-pattern is obtained and 
also the air-streams noted by Meissner (P. I. R. E., April 
1927). It is important to notice that the emission of ultra¬ 
sonic waves and air-cnrrents is always associated with the 
presence of the checker-hoard pattern on the radiating face. 

In PI. I., C and D show standing waves and air-sti’eams 
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emitted from the E surfaces of the crystal. In these 
photographs the dust-figures surrounding the cr 3 'stalare taken 
at a distance of about a centimetre below the upper surface, 
and show the air-stream emerging from the right-hand side. 
If the film is now moved down towards the lower face, the 
stronger air-carrent would now appear on the left side, 
corresponding to a reversal of the dust-pattern of the upper 
face on the low'er surface. 

When the ciysta) is oscillating longitudinally, air-streams 
and souod-waves emerge from the E surfaces oniy^. 

In FI. II., A and C, ultrasonic waves are shown radiated 
from tile Band 0 faces of the crystal. Photograph B shows 
the air-stream coming from the B face at about 5 mm. below 
the upper surface. Since the dust-pattern is reversed on the 
lower face, this air-stream will issue from the opposite B face 
at a similar distance from the lower face. These photographs, 
showing simultaneously both the pattern on a face and the 
air-streums issuing on adjacent sides, are particularly valuable 
in building up a model. 

The various figures described above can be pieced together 
to form a naodel to illustrate the resultant pattern over all 
the faces simultaneously vhen the crystal is vibrating in the 
hmgitudinal or in the transverse mode, corresponding to two 
distinct vibratioH frequencies. This is shown in figs. 5 and 6. 

i\iong certain nodes, such as the ellipse on face E, when 
the transverse mode is iist*d, the powder tends to stick to the 
crystal face. Thus, if this particular surface is vertical, the 
})()wd<n' running down the side will stick along the node- 
forming ])arts of tlie pattern on the side. This fact, as well 
as the existence of the air-streams, indicates that the same 
pattern is maintained when the ciystal is turiieJ on to a new 
side. 

3. J-'it'ld puraUel to the B Longitudhial Vibrations. 

The faces are described with reference to figs. land 9 :— 

Fare El-—There are nodes across the face and at the 
corners, as shown. Elsewhere the powder moves in the 
manner indicated by the arrows. There is a collection of 
powder at o. and b corresponding to the collection of powder 
near a and }> on the 0 faees, and there are air-streams from 
the side B faces, as indicated. 

Face E 2 .—The same pattern, with the orientation with 
respect to the 0 faces shown by the letters in brackets. 

Face Bi-—On the lower half the powder forms into thick 
streams with a suggestion of the checker-board pattern, and 
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moves in the direction o£ the arrows. There is a small node 
at a which apparently extends up the middle of the face. 
At the top end the powder tends to collect, with a slow 
movement in the direction of the arrows, ihe "whole pattern 
is difficult to obtain owing to the modifying effect of an air- 
current which comes mainly from the centre and lower half. 

Face Bs.—The same figure, with similar orientation with 
respect to the E faces. 

Face Oi.—The powder collects along Oa and^O h, corre¬ 
sponding to the position of the nodes on the E faces (see 
below), and there is a node up the middle of the face. The 
powder on the top half streams off rapidly in the direction 
of the arrows. 


Fi-. 7. 



Field parallel to 1» nxi.-j. 
Longitudinal mode. 


lace O 2 .—The same ligure, with similar orientation with 
respect to the E faces. 

Typical dust-figures are shown in the ])hotographs of 

PL ill. 

4. Field parallel to the B Aj'is. Iransverse Vihrathois. 
The faces are described with reference to figs. 8 and 10:— 
Face Eji.—As the powder is scattered, it forms a 
checker pattern, and moves everywhere towards the distinct 
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from\hreorS”' thi« face, mdnly 

letterr.-f l^cfcel.'”'"® by the 


Fig. 8. 



Field parallel to B axis. 
Transverse mode. 


Fig. 9. 



Fongitudinal mode. 


Face B,.—The powder forms fhe nodal lines shown with » 
faint line up the centre, and dust moves evervwhern j 
the two outer lines. The nodes at the edges of L faceT^ 
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up with corresponding nodal lines on the E faces, as can he 
seen from the model (fig. 10). 

Face Bg.—The same figare, with similar orientation. 

Face Oi.—If very little powder is applied, just the two 
outer lines are obtained. If more, the powder collects 
heavily in the centre, with a movement everj’Tyhero towards 
the nodal lines. 

Face Og.—The same figure, with similar orientation. 
Typical dust-figures are shown in the photographs of 


Fi^. 10. 



Photographs of Air-streams and Standing WAVE^. 

In PL Y. are two photographs, showing simultaneously 
the patterns on the B faces with the air-streams emitted 
from the E sides. The apparent intensity of the emitted 
currents, as indicated by the dust-pattern, will depend on the 
position of the film on which the powder is scattered. In 
A the film has been placed over the brass electrode and the 
crystal has been removed. The pattern is seen to have 
formed underneath the crystal. B shows the pattern on 
top of the crystal for the same arrangement. 

As in the preceding case, these patterns may be pieced 
together to form the twm models given in figs. 9 and 10. 
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Vibrations with the Field parallel to the Optic Axis. 

No Tibrations dould be induced in the crystal with the 
electric field parallel to this axis. 

Summary. 

Four models showing the possible normal modes of 
vibration ot the crystal have been constructed—a longi¬ 
tudinal and a transverse mode for each of the two directions 
of the alternating field. 

Two general features are evident from these models :— 

(1) The presence of the checker-board pattern on a face 
indicates that an air-stream is issuing from that face. 

(i) In all four models the pattern on the E faces has the 
same orientation on looking right through the 
crystal, while the patterns on opposite B and 0 
faces are reversed. 

The checker-board pattern is apparently the only one 
which has as yet received attention in the few publications 
on this subject. Crossley^s experiments, using various 
solutions, cited in the Introduction, appear inconclusive in 
establishing the form of this pattern, but the general features 
are clearly indicated in the description of the “ hillocks 
over the crystal vibrating in transformer oil. 

The modes of vibration are rather more complicated than 
one would ex]ject, and the writers feel that it is rather 
premature to discuss this subject more fully until further 
research has Ijeeii carried out, using crystals of different 
dimensions, and preferahh’ employing independent methods 
as a confirmation of these results. Further work along these 
lines is now in progress. 

In conclusion the authors wish to thank Prof. D. C. H. 
Fiorance for })roviding the facilities for carrying out this 
research, and the New Zealand Institute for a grant towards 
the cost of the necessary apparatus. 

Victoria Universirv College, 

Dec, 1928.' 
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-XX. Sotes on Sufiface-Tension, By Alyiied W. Porter, 
B.Sc.^ B.Inst.B., Kmeritus Professor of Physics 

in the University of London*. 

lY. The Mechanics of Drops Pendant /rorn (hfiindrical 
Tubes. 

I X Xote II. (Phil. Mug. vii. p. (524, l‘I29) the method of 
dimensions was applied hriefly to dro}»s from cylin¬ 
drical tubes. In the present note an examinutmn will be 
made of the mechanics of a sustained drop for .such a tube. 

In practice it may he convenient to feed fresh fluid into 
the drop in such a way that there is no free surface in the 
fluid into the tube. If thi.s is done the pressure cannot be 
observed directly. It is ])est in a theoretical inquiry to 
imagine it fed in through a capillary dipping into the tube 
but letting the free surtace he ohrsorved. It will be a.ssiimed 
that the liquid wets tlu^ tube and that its angle of contact 
is zero. 

The drop can be observed as it grows, ( asiiai observa¬ 
tion shows that two cases can arise. When the drop begins 
to grow it makes contact with the end face ot tin* tube 
The outside edge is, of course, never a mathematical line, 
but is more or less rounded off, even in the case of a care¬ 
fully ground “tip.” The re.sult is that the angle that the 
liquid makes tvith the horizonal at the point of contact, is 
capable of varying between 0^ and 90'^. The more vertical 
the contact the greater the weight that can be sustained, 
though it must he borne in mind that the actual wtdght 
depends not only upon the tension, hut also on \ho curva¬ 
tures of the liquid surface where it touches. Meanwhile 
the point P (tig. 1) moves along the curve*! eilge. In the 
case of a tube of several millimetres radius the drop falls 
just as it gets round the edge. 

When a small tube is used the process does not stop there ; 
but at a certain point—j)robahly' when P reaches the outer 
edge—the liquid suddenly leaps up so as to occupy a posi¬ 
tion such as Q, vibrating Imiskly before settling down : 
indicating that it has reached a stable position. With fre.sh 
accretion of liquid the point Q moves doicmcards until at 
last the drop breaks away when the edge is arrived at once 
more. 

^ Comnmnicatpd by tbe Author. 
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We.will consider this second case first, and assume that 
the contact is already made at such a point as Q. It will 
further be assumed, at first, that the tube-v\'all is infinitely 
thin. The external forces on the liquid (neglecting a—r) 

Fig. 1. 

/—I 



are 27rtra at BB (fig. 2) and 'l%(Ta at AA, the atmospheric 
pre.ssiire cutting itself out on the whole. If Wis the weight 
of the liquid below A A, and ic that above AA, we have for 
equilibrium 

W 4-?r = 47r(Ta. 


Fig. 2. 



If h’ is the '* equivalent^’ height of the column w (i.e, the- 
actual height radius approximately), w = Ji7ra^ gp and 

W — ^’naa—li’ndrgp 
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Prof, A. W. Porter : 

where Thus a determination of h' (as in Sentis^s 

method) gives a connexion between W and 

Again considering the level A A, the external forces are 

27r«<r and — (a o )■ ^ radius of the curva¬ 

ture at A in the plane of the diagram reckoned positive 
when concave outwards. Therefore 


or 


W = 27raa-—ira^ 




Traa 


a 

c 


( 2 ) 


Hence a determination of c would give W for a liquid of 
known surface-tension. 

No one of the approximate equations that have been given 
to the contour of a surface enables us to determine the value 
of c corresponding to a given value of a. Even Rayleigh’s 
final equation (see Note I.) when the signs are adjusted to 
suit the case of the denser fluid being on the concave side, 
gives a contour asymptotic to the axis instead of to tlie 
outside of the tube. In order to obtain information in regard 
to contours which rigorously satisfy the differential equation, 
it is necessary to resort to a graphical ineth®d. Such a 
method was proposed by Lord Kelvin and placed in the 
hands of John Perry in 1874, and described before the Koval 
Institution, January 29th, 1886, together with diagranis 
drawn by Perry ; reproductions of these drawings were 
first published in ‘Nature’ for 1886(see also Kelvin, Popular 
Lectures and Addresses, vol. i.). 

The method depends on the equation ; 


d sin $ sin 0 
dx X 



]L 


which expresses the fact that the total curvature increases 
at a uniform rate with increase in depth y. The curvature 

in the plane of the diagram is initiallj’^ -i ; the curvature 

in the rectangular plane starts with the value ~ and is at 
each point the reciprocal of the distance to the axis along 
the normal to the curve. Starting with the value —, a short 


* Loc. eit. 
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length of the curve is drawn as a circular arc ; the normal 
distance of its end point from the axis is measured and 
also y ; whence the new value of c can he calculated and a 
further short length of the contour is drawn and so on. 

In practice, in order to obtain diagrams holding for any 
value of ^ it is best to employ the reduced coordinates intro¬ 
duced by Bashforth and Adams. Each length is divided 
by B and taken as a new coordinate ; whence, representing 
those with a suffix r 


d sin ^ sin ^ 1 1 

dXr Xr ~~ a-r Cr 


. . (3) 


The suffixes can all be dropped until the end of the inquiry, 
when the lengths in the diagram can be transformed in the 
requisite ratio to suit any particular value of 

By this graphical method the accompanying diagrams 
(fig. 3) have been constructed. They are for values of 
«,. = 1, 0*5, 0'2, 0‘1, O’Oo. In each case an initial value of c 
was assumed and the construction carried out from the top 
downwards*. The most characteristic (and unsuspected) 
result obtained was that unless a particular value of c, for a 
given a, happened to be selected, the contour refused to 
approach the axis normally at the bottom. If too small a 
value was selected, the curve turned upwards as the axis was 
approached, as in the dotted curve H : if too large a value, 
it turned downw’ards, as in the dotted curve G, and then 
away from the axis. Heiice the remarkable conclusion :— 
hi the assumed conditions and for a given outside radius of 
the tube one and one only initial carvatui'e corresponds to a 
pendant-drop of a definite fluid in eguilihrium. 

And in consequence : In the assumed conditions for a 
given material, one and only one weight of pendant-drop 
can be in equilibrium near the end of a tube of given outside 
radius of curvature, namely such that 


w 


= 1 +-, 


(i) 


wliere c is the unique value corresponding to a. 

The foregoing account all refers to the case for which the 
tube has an infinitely thin wuill. The solution obtained is 
correspondingly ideal. The assertion that there is one and 
only one weight of drop sustainable is so contrary to experi¬ 
mental experience (in which sve examine a pendant-drop 

* The reverse sense would have been much more convenient, but the 
construction then becomes “ unstable •'—any accidental departure from 
the correct line leads to still further departures. 
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growing as fresh liquid is fed into it) that it is necessary to- 
inquire into the way in which ideality is departed from 
in practice. 

Experience sho’ws that, when the sides of the tube are 
wetted, the drop extends some small distance along them, 
as shown in figure 4. In some cases, particularly for small 
drops, the wall reaches almost to the bottom of the drop. 
As fresh liquid is fed in, the level AA lowers. The force 
sustaining the drop is no longer 27ra<r together with the 

inside force at AA acting downwards, viz., 

because there is a downward force in the liquid at the bottom 
horizontal surface of the wall. Moreover, the weight of 
liquid sustained is no longer where V is the volume 

inside the contour of the drop, but V is less by the 
volume of wall immersed. If the sustained drop has a 
weight 

W' = r/p( V — 7r{a^—r^) 1) 

I a?^r^\ 


( a I 


As fresh water is added the length I diminishes and tho 
greatest weight sustainable is 


W 




that is, it is the unique value sustainable for the given radius 
of curvature c corresponding to a in the case of an infinitely 
thin-walled tube. 

These statements appear to be exact; but, of course, they 
must not be applied to the falleri drop because of uncertainty 
as to the exact position at which the drop nips oflf. In the 
case of a narrow tube this’appears to be very close to the 
end of the tube ; for a wide tube, however, it appears to be 
louver down, and there is a considerable remnant left behind 
when the fall occurs. It seems probable that this ‘‘ remnant 
consists in parts of fresh liquid w'hich has moved downwards 
out of the tube during the process of rupture. 

The non-dimensional term Nl(aa) is the one considered 
by Rayleigh (see Note II., loc. cit.'). 

For fallen drops, its value for different reduced radii of 
tube {ajS) was determined by Rayleigh and extended values 
have been obtained by Harkins and Brown (J. Am. Ch. 
Phil, Mari, S. 7. Vol. 8, No. 49. August 1929. 0 
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Soc. sli. p. 499, 1919). It is interesting to compare these 
Talues with the corresponding Talues determined from 
equation (4), in whicli the values of c are obtained by the 
graphical method. In reality the graphical method can only 
give exact values with immense labour because the selection 
of values of c is made by trial and error ; each trial involves 
the construction of a complete curve. Only approximate 
values have yet been determined ; the direction in which 
they require correction is indicated by a + or — The 
accompanying table shows the results for the Rayleigh 
number divided by 27r. 


Rayleigh number/27r. 


a 

Static drop. 

Fallen drop. 
II and B. 

-025* 

•92-* 

•924 

-05 

•85- 

— 

•10 

•78- ■ 

•805 

-20 

'74v)-[- 

•741 

•50 

•65 

•652 

1-00 

•58- 

•599 


* Kot shown on fig. 3. 


Bit is not suggested that the static values compete in 
accuracy with those for the fallen drop. The tnhlo is given 
as indicating for the first time the basis for an interpreta¬ 
tion of these numbers. The link hetw’een the two sets must 
he concerned with the precise mode in whicli instability sets 
in and the changes of contour which ensue. 

87 Parliament Hill Mansions, iST.W. 5. 

May 23, 192P. 


XXI. Simple Examples of Adiahatic Invariance. 
JBy^. B. Morton, M.A., Queen^s University, Belfast 

T he principle of adiahatic invariance of peiiodic systems 
plays an important part in the modern dynamics of 
the atom. In its simplest form, as appilied to svstems with 
one degree of freedom, it states that the action through a 
period remains the same when secular changes take place in 
the physical characteristics of the system. The meaning of 

t Communicated by the Author. 
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thisjstatemeiit is easily understood, but the general proof of 
the| theorem involves dynamical reasoning of a somewhat 
difficult kind. Under these circumstances there may be 
some advantage in multiplying illustrations of the theory 
which can be investigated by elementary methods. The 
classical example, and the only one treated in the accounts 
which I have read, is the small oscillation of a simple 
pendulum which is slowly pulled up through its point of 
support. This was the subject of a question put by Planck 
and answered by Einstein at the Solvay Conference in 1911. 
In the present note three cases are treated :— 

(1) A simple pendulum swinging through an arc of anv 
extent, and passing into complete revolutions. The 
bob is supposed to be constrained to move on the 
circle, so that in cases in which the string would 
become slack it is replaced by a weightless rod. 
Alternatively the particle may be supposed to move 
in a smooth circular tube, or as a bead on a wire, the 
tube or wire contracting slowly. 

(2) A simple oscillator. 

(3) A particle describing a planetary orbit. 

In each case the slow changes are taken to affect all the , 
magnitudes which enter as constants in the problem. The 
mass of the particle may be supposed to acquire additions 
by moving through a dusty or saturated atmosphere, and 
slow changes to take ])lace in the values of gravitv, the 
stiffness ot the spring, and the strength of the centre of 
force. 


(1) Simple Pendulum. 

Let the thread, of length /, receive a small change of 
length hi when the inclination to the vertical is 6. The 
work done upon the system is 

— T 5/ = — {mg cos $ + mv‘jV)hl. 

The first term is equal to the increase of the potential enerey 
of the bob wdiich is raised vertically through — 8^cos^, so 
the second term represents the addition to the kinetic 
energy, or 


0 2 


— — m?’’ . hlfl^ 

hvfv= — hl/l. 
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Next suppose that, in the same position, the bob picks up 
a small particle 8m, previously at rest. Conservation o£ 
momentum gives 

B(mv) = 0, 8r/r= —Bmjm. 

Combining the two effects, we have 

hvjv =■ —‘hlll—hmjm. 

Let h be the height oi* the level of no velocity above the 
lowest position of the bob. The motion is expressed by 
means of elliptic functions with Jc^ = hj2l when the pendulum 
is oscillating, and B — when it is making complete 
revolutions. 

In order to include both types of motion we may use 
A/2Z, instead of the angular amplitude of the oscillations, to 
characterize the extent of the motion In the critical case 
h=2l^ although the period is infinite, the action is finite, 
and its value for the half-period of the oscillations passes 
continuously into that for the complete period of the 
rotations. 

The connexion between 6 and the time is given by the 
equation 

sin sn nt 

for oscillations, and 

sini^=sn (nt/Ir) 

for revolutions, where n=^^y{gfl). The half-period of the 
oscillations is 2K/n and the whole period of the revolutions 
2kKln. 

Taking first the oscillatory motion, we have 
=i2g{h — I-^I cos 0) 

= 4^/(F- sin^^) 

— ^glk^ Client. 

The action taken through a half-period is 
^mv^dt — 'Bmglk^^ avd ntdt = ^mgH^(^ — 

If small changes in g and I are effected at position 6^ we 
have 

2Bvjv=hglg + hlll-\- 2I'8^/(F— sin^ ^0) 

= Bglg-{- Sgl k Bk/v^. 

When the former expression for 8r/^? is combined with 
this, we have 

Bmlm + Bgl2g + BBlj2l+4iglkBklv^ = 0. 
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Now suppose the changes to be brought about so gradually 
that an increment, such as 5/, which is a small fraction o£ 
the whole /, is spread over a large number of oscillations. 
We must then, before integrating the last equation, replace 
in its last term by the time-average. The expression for 
this is got at once from the action already obtained on 
removing the mass factor and dividing by the time ; this 
gives 

The last term becomes 

but 

The last terra, like the others, is thus a logarithmic 
differential, and the integral of the equation is 

mgkl^ (E — = const., 

or the action remains unchanged throughout the slow process 
of change in length, mass, and gravity. 

For small oscillations where a is the amplitude. 





The result is that const, in adiabatic change. 

When the pendulum is describing complete circles, we 
have 

v^=Agl(k'^^ — sin^f^) 

= 4glk-Un\nt/k). 

The action through a complete revolution is 

SmgH^lEi/k ; 

the average value of is 

2BvIv=B gig + S///— 2Bkjk(l —F sin^ ^6) 
^Bglg-^Blfl^SglBklkHK 
Bm/m + Bgl2g + mi2l-4.glBkl¥^^^. 
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When the average vaine is substituted in tlie last term 
this has the form 

Now ^(E/i)=-K/P, 

SO — K = B log (E/. 

The integral again expresses the invariance of the action. 

In the earlier statements of quantum theory the constancy 
was ascribed to the energy of an oscillalor divided by its 



frequency, or energy multiplied by period. For a pendulum 
this is equivalent to constancy of the phase-integral only in 
the limit of small oscillations. In general, the magnitude, 
energy X period, bears to the action through the period the 
ratio 

PK/2(E-*'2K), 

which increases from unity to a logarithmic infinity with 
increasing amplitude, as shown on fig. 1. In complete 
revolutions it again approaches unity as the rate is increased. 

The connexion between the amplitude and the length of a 
gradually shortening pendulum is shown on fig. 2, along 
with a continuation for the motion in complete circles. The 
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abscissa for both parts is the height of the level of no velocity 
above the lowest point expressed in terms of the diameter of 
the circle. Thus the first part is the graph of (E-— 
against and the second that of (E/^)~^ against 1/P. 
Values ot the amplitude a= cos"^ (l--2Pj are marked for 
the oscillatory portion. The vertical scale is such that unity 
is the length of the pendulum which just makes complete 
revolutions. A gap is left at the point corresponding 
to this length, where the curves should join, because both 
curves turn round rapidly to a vertical tangent close to this 
point, the tangent of the slope approaching infinity in a 

Fig. 2. 



tx 30° 60° 90“ m° I50'ISO“ 


logarithmic manner. The left-hand curve has an inflexion 
in the iieighbourliood of P=’933. 

It is interesting to com[)are with the above theory the 
course of events when tlie small changes in length are alw^ays 
effected at the same angular position of the pendulum. We 
have, then, to integrate 

8jn/m -f 8a/2^-\-3Bl/2l+ sin^ = 0, 
treating $ as a constant, which gives 

nrpl^ (P — sin^ id) =const. 
w“pP{cos 0 — cos a) =const. 


or 
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Thus a continual shortening applied at the end of the 
swing has no eflfect on the angular amplitude of the motion, 
while the most rapid increase is produced when the small 
pulls are made at the central position. Gieneral ideas re¬ 
garding resonance would lead us to expect that in general 
the timed impulses would be more effective than those evenly 
distributed in the adiabatic mode. This is illustrated in 
fig. 3, in which is showed the connexion between length and 
angular amplitude for a pendulum which originally swings 
to 10° on each side. The upper curve gives the result when 


Fig. 3. 



the impulses are applied at ^=0, the middle one that for 
and the lowest for the adiabatic change. 

{Since the effect vanishes when 6 is the amplitude, there 
must be some point near the end of the swing where the 
timed impulses are comparable in effect to the irregular ones. 
We may arbitrarily define the two cases as equivalent when 
the critical motion, of complete revolutions with zero velocity 
at the highest point, is reached with the same length of 
pendulum in both cases. This gives 

cos ^={cos « + (E 1 ~ (E - . 
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T?his is shown on fig. 4, where B is plotted against the 
angular ainplitade a, The distance of the curve below the 
straight line shows how far from the end of the swing the 
timed impulses must be applied in order to be equivalent to 
the irregular. Incidentally this graph affords an extreme 
example of the slowness of approach to a logarithmic 
infinity. It is difficult to believe that when «=180° is 
reached the curve runs up to the terminal point of the 
straight line. 


Fig. 4. 



(2) Simple Harmonic Oscillator. 

If the mass of the oscillating particle is m and the stiffness 
of the spring is k. so that the equation of motion is 

ward-1*^=0, 

then the velocity is given by 
where a is the amplitude. 

If, at a given position .v, the mass and spring and velocity 
are slightly changed, the resultant change of amplitude is 
given by 

2a 3a/(a®—= 23r/v+3m/m— 
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If the alteration in v is due to the picking up of a small 
mass Bm, we have 

Bvfv— — Bm/m. 

The relation then becomes 

2Ba/{a^ —4- Bmfm A Bk/k=^0. 

When the alterations of mass and stidhess are always 
made at the same position of the particle, this leads to 

mk{a^—.v“} = con St. ; 

but when they are distributed in a random manner through 
a long time, the time-average ot [d^ ~x^) being ^a", we have 

const. 

In agreement with this the action through the period 
2TrV{mjk) 

is ^mv^dt=^ka‘ cos^ {t klin)dt-=iT {mk) . a?. 

(3) Planetary Orbit. 

The same analysis can be applied to the modification of a 
planetary orbit under slow accretion of mass and a gradual 
change in the strengtii of the centre of force. We have 

v^—pi'llr—lja), 

so hal(]d= v^{2Bvfv — Bfilp)fp— —(r'//x)(23m/m + 3/i.,/x). 

It is easy to show that ^r~^dt round the orbit has the 
value 27r^{ajp), from which it lollows that the action is 
27rm s/{pa), and that the average value of is pja. When 
this is inserted, the differential equation becomes 

hafa + Bpip + 23m/bu = 0, 

expressing the adiabatic invariance. 

This is a case of two degrees of freedom, and the theory 
requires the invariance of the two separate phase-integrals 

^mrdr and ^mr^Bdd, 

which together make up the action. It is obvious tliat the 
alterations of p and m do not affect the angular momentum 
round the centre, and so the ^-integral is unchanged ; the 
invariance of the r-integral follows. 
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XXII. Hignijicame of X-Ray Analysis of Alkali Sulphates, 
By A. E. H. Tutton, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.Sf 

T he X-ray analysis ol the orthorhombic normal sulphates 
of potassium, rubidium, caesium, and ammonium has 
proved to be of special interest from several points of view. 
It was first undertaken—in response to a request made to 
Sir William Bragg, early in the year 1916, when the value 
of the X-ray spectrometric method had proved itself—by 
Messrs, (now Professors) A. Ogg and E. Lloyd Hopwood f, 
then working in Sir William Bragg’s laboratory. They used 
some of the same crystals as had been employed by the 
author in the detailed crystallographic and physical investi¬ 
gations of these salts. 

So long ago as the year 1894 + the relative dimensions 
and volumes of the unit cells of the space-lattices of the, 
three alkali metallic salts had been determined by combining 
the crystal axial ratios with the densities of the crystals ; 
and similar constants for ammonium sulphate were added 
in 190d §. These strictly relative and truly comparable 
spatial constants, since known as “topic axial ratios,” are 
rigidly valid when the crystalline substances compared are, 
as in the group in question, isomorpbous in the strict sense 
known as “ eutropic,” the individual members of the series 
only differing by containing different elements of the same 
family group and type of series (odd or even) of the periodic 
classification, the s^'stem and class of symmetry and the 
structural spacH-group being identical. The actual values 
of these coiistajits are given in the following table, 
and (o representing the relative lengths of the edges of the 
rectangular unit cell of the ortliorhomhic space-lattice 
(No. 10 of Bruvais), and Y the relative volumes of the cells 
(the molecular volumes M/d). Two sets of the constants are 
given, the first set being the direct, results of the use of the 
formuhe (given below) for tiie relative edge-lengths of 
the orthorhomh.ic (rectangular) cell, a, b, and c being the 
crvstul axial ratios. 


^/u-y 


x = V 




* Coimnunicated bv the Author, 
t Phil. Masr. xxxii.V- 518 (1916). 

X Jourii. Chem. Soc. Ixv. p. 600 (1894). 
§ Idem, Ixxxiii. p. 1067 (1903). 
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Molecular Volumes and Topic Axial Ratios (Tutton). 


Salt. Mol.Tol. 

K.SO^.. 64-91 

Eb,SO, . 73-34 

... 74-U4 

-Cs^SO^ . 84-58 


Direct reeults of 
form 11 lie. 

X* 

3 0617 : 5-3460 : 3 9657 
3 1778 : 5-5528 : 4-1562 
8-1788:5-6413 :4-1289 
3-3215 : 5-8149 : 4-3792 


4 ^ for K^SO^-l. 

X- 

0-57-27 : 1-0000 : 0-7418 
0-6944 : 1*0387 : 0'7774 
0 5946 :1'0552 : 0 7723 
0-6213 : 1-0877 : 0-8191 


Absolute Dimensions o£ Space-lattice Cell 
(Ogg and Hop wood). 


Salt. 

Length^of sides of unit cell 
in A. U. (10“'’' cm.). 

Volume of unit eell. 

KaSO^. 

5-731 10-008 

7-424 

4*25-78x10-‘^cC, 

EbjSO^ . 

5-949 10-394 

7-780 

481-14X10-„ 

(NHd,SO,. 

5-951 10-560 

7-729 

485-71 Xl0~« 

•C 83 SO 4 . 

6-218 10-884 

8-198 

554-88xl0-’24 „ 


The second set is a simplified one, obtained from the first 
by dividing throughout by the value of ^jr for potassium 
sulphate, and of course the numbers have })i-ecisely the same 
relations. Below these in the table are given the absolute 
dimensions and volumes of the unit cells, as determined in 
1916 (loc, cit.) by Ogg and Hop wood as the result of their 
X-ray analysis, and confirmed and repeated by Prof. Ogg in 
his recent (1928) paper * in the Philosophical Magazine, 
describing further work in the Physics Department of the 
University of Gape Town. In this later memoir Prof. Ogg 
•confirms the fact tliat the structure is based on a simple 
orthorhombic space-lattice, the rectangular one (No. 10 ), 
with four molecules of R 2 'S 04 to the cell, and decides that 
the space-group is V*^®. Tlie positions of the metallic atoms 
have been located, as also those of the tetrahedral SO 4 
groups (the S atom at the centre of the tetrahedron and the 
four oxygen atoms at the corners in each case, as shown 
for other sulphates by Bradley, James and Wood, and 
Wasastjerna) in the cases of the sulphates of potassium, 
rubidium, and csesiuni. The NH 4 groups in the case of 
ammonium sulphate are also shown to be tetrahedral, with 
the N atom at the centre of the tetrahedron and the four 
hydrogen atoms at the corners, the whole group NH 4 
replacing the alkali metal. 

* Phil. Mag. [7] V. p. 354 (1928). 
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Now, it is very satisfactory, and o£ great importance, that 
these facts have been independently confirmed by W. Taylor 
and T. Boyer, working in Prof. W. L. Bragg’s laboratory at 
the University o£ Manchester, in a memoir * giving the 
results of an exhaustive X-ray analysis of csesiuin and 
ammonium sulphates. They also find the space-group to be 
the space-lattice to be the orthorhombic (rectangular) 
one, and the cell to contain four molecules ; and they 
indicate a similar allocation of metallic atoms or NH 4 
groups, and of the SO 4 groups. They have redetermined 
the cell dimensions, and give them as under :— 


Salt. 


Os^SO,. 

NH,),SO, 

The agreement between the results of these two inde- 
pendent investigations is thus very satisfactory, the- 
maximum difference being onlj^ half a per cent. 

Two further memoirs on the structure of the sulphates of 
potassium, rubidium, and caesium by F. P. Goederf, of the 
University of Cliicago, were published in 1927 and 1928, 
giving some results obtained by the Laue spot-method. 
The same conclusion is arrived at that a rectangular ortho¬ 
rhombic space-lattice with four molecules to the unit cell is- 
the basis of the structure, but the space-group is said to be 
while agreeing that the SO 4 group is tetrahedral, with 
the sulphur atom at the centre of the tetrahedron. No such 
detailed study by the X-ray spectrometer of the reflected 
spectra and their intensities, nor tUe use of the other 
available methods of investigation by X-rays, such as were 
carried out by Prof. Ogg and by Messrs. Taylor and Boyer, 
appear to have been made, so that the balance of evidence is^ 
so far in favour of the space-group Vp®. Moreover, botli 
Prof. Ogg and Messrs. Taylor and Boyer have made use of 
the results of Hartree J, and of those of James and Wood §, 
for the scattering functions of potassium and sulphur, in 
arriving at their conclusions. 


Length of sides of unit cell in A.U. 


Differences from 
Ogg and Hopwood. 


6-24 

6'98 


10-92 

10*62 


8*22 

7*78 


0-02 0-04 0-02 
0*03 0*06 0 05 


* Mem. and Proc. Manchester Lit. and Phil. Soc. Ixxii. p. 125 (1928). 
t Proc. Nat. Acad, of Sci. of the U.S. America, xiii. p. 793 (1927V 
and xiv. p. 766 (1928). 
t Phil. Mag. i. p. 289 (1925), 
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Two main facts which have been clearly proved by the 
detailed cry.stallographic and physical investigations of these 
anhydrous normal rhombic sulphates of the alkalies, and 
their seienate analogues, as well as of the tnonoclinic double 
sulphates and selenates with bHgO, in which these salts are 
combined with one or other of eight dyad-acting metals 
(Mg, Zn, Fe, Ni, Go, Mn, Cu, or Gd), are clinched by these 
structure results of X-ray analysis. ( 1 ) There is a pro¬ 
gression (increase) in the edge-dimensions and volumes 
of the unit cells of the space-lattice as one alkali metal of 
higher atomic weight or atomic number replaces the one 
below it in order, the rubidium salt in every case standing 
intermediate in regard to these structural constants, between 
the potassium and cjesium salts, usually somewhat nearer to 
the former, the progression being an accelerating one. 
( 2 ) The ciwstals of the ammonium salt are very closelv 
isostruotural with those of the rubidium salt, the volumes 
and cell-edge dimensions being almost identical. That is, 
the ammoniutn group NH 4 replaces the alkali metallic atom 
so well that in the case of the mifidle member ot the series 
of salts, the ruhidinm salt, the cell dimensions are scarcelv 
changed at all. It is somewhat remarkable that this should 
be so, the ammonium salt not being eutrojtically hut onlv 
generally isomorpbous with the metallic salts. It is obvious 
that the tetrahedral NH 4 group goes into the same space ;is 
a rubidium atem. That this is so Prof. Ogg now shows 
very clearly in his two modeis, illustrated in his 1928 
memoir on plates v. and vi. 

It was this fact of the isostructure of the ammonium and 
rubidium salts which bad proved a stumbling block to the 
:acceptance of the celebrated Yalency Volume Theory of 
■Crystal Structure, on the basis of which tlie amuiouinm salt 
cell should he twice as large as the rubidium out?, the v.aiencv 
volumes of Rb 2 S 04 and (NH 4 ) 3 S 04 being 12 and 24. From 
quite other considerations, especially the ready formation of 
mixed crystals, it was not likely that the scale on which the 
metallic and ammonium salts were constructed was diflcrent, 
and consequently that the crjcstals were not strictly com¬ 
parable, topic axial ratios being only valid for similar 
structures ; but in any case the crucial test afforded bv 
tlie new X-ray method, which gave us the absolute and not 
merely the relative cell dimensions, was of the greatest 
importance as being decisive on this point. The decision 
which it gave has, however, been so clear and unambiguous 
that there can be no doubt left that the structures are 
•exactly analogous, and that the absolute as well as the 
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relative cell dimensions and volumes of the ammonium and 
rubidium salts are really practically identical. 

But size of atom does come into tbe question, yet is not 
determined by tbe valency electrons chemically active 
outside the last complete shell of electrons, but by the size 
of that coinydeted shell, which in turn depends on how 
many shells of electrons the atoms of that element possess. 
Tn the case of the alkali metals the outermost complete shell 
is that of the inert element of the argon group which 
immediately ])recedes it in the periodic table, namely, argon 
(atomic number 18) in the case of potassium (atomic 
number 19), krypton (3b) in the case of rubidium (37), and 
xenon (54) in the case of caesium (55). l^ow% krypton has 
either one or two (according to the particular version of the 
atomic structure theory we adopt) more shells of electrons 
than argon, and again xenon possesses one or two more than 
krvpton, so that one or two complete shells are added each 
time wo ])a.s.s Irom potassium to rubidium and from the latter 
to cfesium, an addition in each case of 18 electrons. This 
progressive enlargement of the atom, with all its necessary 
consequences as regards chemical (particularly electro- 
]iositive) and fihysical j>roperties, offers at once an ex- 
]jlanation of the ju'ogressive increase in the cell dimensions 
of the crystal space-lattices of the sabs of these alkali 
metaU. Moreover, it is noteworthy that all the investigators 
who have been attempting to determine the sizes of the 
chemical atoms nnite. in showing that in a family group such 
as thar of the alkali metals, and in compounds which are 
trnlv atialogons in structure such as these sulphates and 
sclenates, the atomic size is certainly progressive with the 
atomic uninber. This is true whether, for instance, we 
consider tlie atomic diameters for the alkali metals given by 
W. L. Bragg (ami either his original or his modified ones), 
hv Niirgli in numerous recent memoirs, or most recentlv of 
ail bv V. M. Goldscbmidt the atom (or “ ion ” if that term 
h<' preferred) of rubidium being invariablj^ found to be of 
intermediate size and electropositive cbaracter as compared 
with the .smaller atoms of potassium or the larger ones of 
cjcsium, the most electropositive of all tbe elements. 

It has also to l)e remembered that this property of the 
size of the structural unit cells is only one among many 
crystal properties, although one which has become very 
protninent owning to the new field of work opened up by the 
use of X-rays. The crystal angles, the refractive indices, 

* Her. der deutsch, chejn* Ges. Jahrg. 60, Heft 5, p. 1268 (1997) and 
later papers. 
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the optic axial angles, the dimensions of the optical ellipsoid^ 
and even its position when variable (in the monoclinic series), 
the thermal expansion, and in fact every detail of the 
physical properties of the crystals which have been studied, 
have all been shown to be progressive with the atomic 
number of the alkali metal. Moreover, this is not alone 
true for these rhombic sulphates and selenates, and for the 
raonoclinic double salts which they form with the salts of 
the dyad-acting metals ; it is true for all other series 
of compounds for which the structure has been proved to 
be strictly analogous and comparable throughout the series. 
The rhombic perchlorates of the alkalies are pre-eminently 
such a series, the crystal morphology of which has been 
determined by Barker *, and the physical properties of the 
cr}’stals still more recently f by the author ; and a similar 
progression of all properties and constants in the eutropic 
potassium, rubidium, and caesium salts, and isostructure of 
the rubidium and ammonium salts, have been observed 
exactly as in the cases of the sulphates and selenates. 
A series of double chromates of the alkalies with magnesium 
chromate has likewise been studied in collaboration with 
Miss Mary Porter $, and Miss Porter has since § alsu 
investigated a series of ditartrates of the alkali metals, with 
analogous results in all cases. 

Hence the fact is fully substantiated that whenever an 
unbroken strictly structurally comparable series of eutro- 
pically isomorpbous compounds is investigated, the whole 
of the morphological and physical properties of their crystals 
are found to be functions of the atomic numbers and atomic 
weights of the interchangeable family-group elements which 
give rise to the series. 

It was formerly supposed to throw doubt on this law that 
the alkali halides did not conform to it. But the a<lvent of 
X-ray aualysis has given a clear explanation of this fact by 
showing that the type of structure suddenly changes between 
rubidium and csesium chlorides (or bromides or iodides). 
For whereas potassium and rubidium chloride possess the 
rock-salt structure, that of the centred-face cube, with four 
molecules of the salt to the unit cell, cmsium chloride 
possesses the structure of the centred cube, with only a 
single molecule to the cell. The discovery of this fact 
affords, indeed, only a further confirmation of the law, for 

* ZeiUchr. fiir Kryst. xliii. p. 529 (1907), and xlv. p. 17 (1908). 

t Proc. Roy. Soe. A, cxi. p. 462 (1926). 

X Min. Mag. xvi. p. 169 (1912). 

§ Zeitschr. fur Kryst. Ixviii. p. 631 (1928). 
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tills series of alkali halides is an exception because it is not 
structurally analogous throughout. 

This beautiful law of progression with the atomic number 
of the interchangeable elements in a truly structurally 
analogous series of isomorphous substances, due fundamentally 
to the progressive change in atomic structure on the part of 
the interchangeable elements, receives also remarkable 
confirmation as regards crystal angles in the case of the 
hexagonal ethyl sul[)hates of the rare earths studied by 
F. M. Jaeger*, U 2 ”'(S 04 . (/ 2 H 5)6 • I 8 H 2 O, in which 
may be any one of the rare-earth elements; for the angular 
differences between twelve of these salts proved to be so 
small as to lie within the limits of experimental error 
(a very few minutes), and the ratio of the axes c : a was 
found to bo identical within + 0*0012. The reason is that 
in this remarkable group of rare-earth elements additions of 
electrons, as we proceeil along the list of elements in order 
of atomic number, are not made as usual, to the outer shell, 
but to the interior of the atomic structure, causing the 
remarkable similarity of so many of the compounds of these 
elements, and the very great labour entailed in separating 
them from their natural ores and from each other. 

Final IV, it niav w*ith confidence be stated that this law of 
[»rogression of the crvstaliograpbic properties with atomic 
uuinher, in a eutrojiic isomor[)hous series, forms the ultimate 
proof of the law of Haiiy, .-0 long a matter of controversy,. 
that to every definite chemical substance crystallizing in any 
but the cubic system of symmetry (in which the high 
symnietrv itself fixes the invariable angles) there appertains 
a particular crystalline form (or forms, if polymorphous), 
peculiar to and characteristic of the substance. For even in 
these most closely of all related substances the crystal 
constants vary, ami do so in accordance with the law of 
progression according to atomic number. 

The full confirmation of the law, which is now afforded by 
X-ray analvsis, is thus a matter for deep satisfaction, 
showing that the advances made in the last half century in 
pure crystallography are truly founded and may be received 
with every confidence. 


* Recueil des irav, chim. des Fays-Bas, xxxiiL' p. 343 (1914). 
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XXIII. Linear Adsorptmi. By H. B. Beadlet * * * § . 

1. The Three-phase Line. 

I T is only comparatively recently that attention has been 
directed to an importsint boundary region, that between 
two interlaces. The number of molecules concerned, rela¬ 
tively to the number in the surface, is very small. The 
three-phase line becomes important, however, as a seat of 
reaction. Thus Volmer f assumes that reaction in the 
system solid surface-solid surface-gas occurs by adsorption 
of the gas on the solid surfaces, and by the motion of the 
adsorbed gas to the reaction line. Such a motion could be 
observed in the formation of iodine films on mercury. The 
normal solid reaction is, of course, primarily an interface 
phenomenon, in that it is concerned primarily with the 
advance of a reaction wall, and only secondarily with 
the conditions at tiie edge of that wall. 

"We have another experimental edge study in the observa¬ 
tion of Estermann i that the critical condensation temperature 
for a pointed trace ot (M atoms on glass is lower for the 
point than for the centre of the trace. 

Schwab and Pietsch§ liave formulated equations for 
adsorption at a line analogous to those holding for the 
interaction of molecules between phases of three and of two 
dimensions. They assume a gas equation for the molecules 
in a line of the same form as for those in a surface. They 
also obtain the Langmuir adsorption isotherm and the corre¬ 
sponding equation for adsorption at a line by a thermo¬ 
dynamic cycle, involving calculations of AA. 

In this paper adsorption at a line will be studied from the 
standpoint of surface tbermoilynamic activity, an expression 
for whicli is derived in section 2. In section 3 this will 
be applied to study Langmuir’s adsorption isotherm. In 
section 4 a similar process will be used to obtain the adsorp¬ 
tion isotherm for a line. 

* Communicated by the Author. 

t Volmer, Fkys. Chem. cxv. p. 253 (1925); cxix. p. 46 (1926). 

I Estermann, Zeit. f. Phys. xxxiii. p. 620 (192-5). 

§ Schwab and Pietsch, ZeU. Phys. Ckem. B. i. p. 685 (1928) ; B. ii. 
^ 262 (1929), 
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2. The Thermodynamic Surface Activity. 

The free energy F' per gm. mol. in the surface is JA^^F, 
where A is the area per gin. mol., F the two-dimensional 
pressure. Since 

F(A-B) = RT, 
where B is a constant, 

:RTlGg«. = F-F«' = RTIog^-h III 


= RTlogF-fBF. . . . (1) 
Here is the surface activity, and the standard state for F' 
is defined by the limits F'->Fo' when 1, A— 

. T? A. -T 

a* -> T. 


H, the heat content per gm. mol., is easily derivable from 
the equation for a^, 

dY' 


ai ai 

= -RT. 

3. The Langmuir Adsorption Isotherm. 

The free energy per gm. mol. of a perfect gas is given by 

(F^ —FoO 3-dimensional gas = RTlogjt?, 

where p is the pressure. For a two-dimensional gas we have 
equation (1). Hence for the partition of moleouies between 
regions of two and of three dimensions, 

RT log^ + RT log;» + K.. 

where Ki is the difference between the free energies in the 

standard states. Hence, writing S = the surface concen¬ 
tration in gm. mols. per cm.S 

P2 
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where K 2 is a constant, equal to (Fo'' — Fo 3 ')/RT-f log RT. 

When is small compared with Kg, which will in 

general hold for S small compared with we get the 
Langmuir isotherm ^ 

constant 1 , , 

--— = ^ —constant, 

p b 

i, e,, the substance then distributes itself between the two 
regions according to the modified distribution law, 


_ P __ 

S/l-SB 


= constant, 


S 

where appears as the effective surface concen¬ 

tration. 


4. Adsorption at a Line. 

A similar method may be applied to adsorption at a lino. 
Here 

RT log a; = RT log RTU -f RTB^^, 

where ai is the linear activity, L' the effective linear concen¬ 
tration in gm. mols. per cm., given by 


L being the linear concentration. Hence 

RT logp = RTB!L'-RTBS + K 3 . 

This reduces, as before, to the approximate distribution law 

L' Ml* 

g 7 = constant = e 

AFq being the increase in tree energy for ^the chanfm 
line-> surface in the standard states. 


The University, Leeds. 
May 1929. 
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XXIV. Densitometer Curves of the Green Mercury Line, 
By R. W. Wood, Johns Hopkins University 

Metcalfe and Venkatesachab (Proc. Roy. Soc. cv. p. 520) 
found evidences of absorption by feebly-excited mercury 
vapour of the light of ail of the satellites of the green 
mercury line with the exception of —0'237, which failed to 
confirm the claim of McLennan, Ainslie, and Miss Cale 
(Proc. Roy. Soc. cii. p. 33) that none of the satellites was 
absorbed with the exception of the unresolved ones —’008 
and +‘008, for which absorption was inferred from the 
circumstance tiiat it was never possible to obliterate com¬ 
pletely the main or central strong component, the un¬ 
absorbed edges being assumed to represent the satellites 
reported by Janicki and Nagaoka. 

The observations of all these investigators were made 
with interfereuce spectroscopes, and the spectra yielded by 
these instruments can be interpreted only after careful 
study. When mo iified by absorption they become still 
more confused, and in very few cases give any clear picture 
of the gi’oup of lines. 

Having recently made densitometer curves with a new 
Moil registering })hotometer spectrograms of the green 
mercury line made some years ago with a large plane grating 
and a lens of very long focus, it has seemed worth while to 
put them on record, as I do not remember ever having seen 
a record of the structure of the line which shows such perfect 
resolution. These curves are reproduced on the figure in 
register, one above the other. 

The lower curve was made from a photograph taken with 
the light of a glass (-ooper-Hewitt mercury arc which 
emerged through the side of the tube ; the upper was made 
with the tube “ end-on,"’ the light coming oat through the 
negative electrode bulb. 

The former gives the true structure of the line, the latter 
the structure as modified by absorption in the long column 
of luminous vapour. No trace of the satellite -p 0*124- 
appears in the lower photograph on account of its relative 
faintness. The small irregularities in the base line are due 
to the grain of the plate of course. In the upper photograph 
this satellite is well developed, which shows that it is 
absorbed to a much less degree than satellite +0*128, which 


Communicated by the Author. 
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in turn is less absorbed than + 0*085, the two latter having 
practically the same intensity when modified by absorption. 

The satellites —0*102 and — 0‘07 are also very nearly 
equalized by the absorption, while —0*237 becomes the 
strongest component of all, which confirms Metcalfe and 
Venkatesachar’s observation that this line was not absorbed 
at all. 

The uiisymnietrical reversal of the central or main com¬ 
ponent appears to be clearly indicated, but it must be 
remembered that this component is not single. 

The photographs were made in the fifth order of a 7-iDch 
plane grating ruled with 15,000 lines to the inch and an 
achromatic lens of 40-foot focus. 

As is well known from the investigations of Kagaoka, 
recently confirmed most beautifully by Hansen with a 
Fabry and Perot interferometer and water-cooled arc of 
special construction (so I am informed), the central 
component consists of five lines sharp and well resolved. 


XXV. Spectra of Ihgh-freqnency itischarge in 0^ and CO. 
By. It. IV. Wood, Johns Hopkins University'^. 

[Plate VI.] 

A BRIEF account of some preliminary experiments, 
made in collaboration with A. L. Loomis, on high- 
frequency discharges in very highly exhausted tubes was 
published in ‘^Nature’ in 1926. The tubes were exhausted 
at a high temperature with a molecular pump, until they 
were in the condition usually described as non-conducting, 
sealed from tlie pump, and excited through external electrodes 
by an oscillator giving a 3-metre wave. 

References to earlier work in which this type of excitation 
liad been employed were given in this note. The peculiar 
ruby-red fluorescence of the glass, wLich w^as observed by 
OEie of us many years ago during experiments with very 
long hydrogen tubes, when the hydrogen was replaced by 
oxygen, was found in the case of tfiese high-frequency 
discharges, which showed the peculiar green colour character¬ 
istic of oxygen. This red fluorescence appeared in soft-glass, 
])vrex, and fused quartz tubes, and appeared to be due to the 
impact of cathode rays (i.e. electrons) in the presence of 

* Communicated h}' the Author. 
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oxygen, as the fluorescent patches conid be moved from one 
place to another by the approach of a magnet. The discharge 
iS characterized by the appearance of Inniinous masses shaped 
like stream-lined bodies, i. e. with a blunt cone in front and 
tapering to a long pcinted tail. 

I have recently taken up the matter again, and find that 
the red fluorescence does not appear until the glass has been 
acted upon for some time by the discharge. 

When the current is first applied to the tube through a 
single wire wrapped around it with one turn only, the 
discharge is bluisli and exhibits the secondary spectrum of 
hydrogen. This is replaced in a few iniTuites by the greenish- 
yellow discharge of oxygen, and the spectro-cope shows the 
four strong negative bunds in the <rreen-red region which 
are characteristic of the gas. The oxygen is evidently 
derived from the decomposition of SiCb., as it appears in 
quartz tubes as well as in glass. After 4 or 5 minutes^ 
operation tbe walls show a pink fluorescence, which presently 
becomes ruby-red, the oxygen ])ressure having risen in the 
meantime. If, now, the wire loo]) is moved to the other 
end of the tube, localizing the discharge in tin's region, no 
fluorescence is observed at flrst, though the pressure of the 
gas is the same. 

A photograph of the discharge is reproduced on PI. VI. 
tig. 1. In this case the luminous gas masses were spiierical 
instead of stream-lined. The distribution of himiiiosity in 
the tube was very sensitive to the j^osition of riic electrotle 
loop : moving it along the tube for a (!i.stance of a millimetre 
or two wuis sufficient to aholisli the .spheres, or cause tlieir 
appearance in different regions. 

The most interesting feature, hoxiever, ami the one which 
forms the principal subject of this paper was revealed when 
a spectroscopic examination of the di.-charge \va> made. 
An image of one of the luminous spheres and the region 
above and below it was formed on the slit of a spectrograjih 
with an achromatic lens, and the resulting spectrogram 
show^ed that the spectrum was matle up of both lines and 
bands, the band.s appearing enonuoii.sly enhanced in tlie 
spectral images of the sp)bere. In other words, the sphere 
is delineated only by the light of the hands, and hence i.s a 
phenomenon associated with gas molecules and not with 
atoms. This indicated that the sphere would be invisible if 
viewed through a filter transmitting no light of the liaiid 
spectrum. Glass coloured "ith nickel oxide Jiud opaque to 
visible light was found to fulfil this condition, and a photo¬ 
graph of the discharge made with it is reproduced on PI. VI. 
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fig. 2. As is apparent, the spheres have vanished. The same 
thing could he observed visually, though less perfectly, with 
a filter of a deep violet colour. The spectrum is reproduced 
in Pi. VI. fig. 3. 

It was clear Iroin visual observations that the light of the 
nogative oxygen bands was concentrated in. the sphere, 
while the atomic lines showed no such concentration. 
The.se bands do not show on the photograph reproduced, 
which was made on an ordinary photographic plate, noii- 
sensitive in this region. The nature of the bands in the 
violet region was not immediately apparent. They were 
unfamiliar to me, but Profe.-sor A. Fowler, to wdiom I showed 
the plate, speedily identified them as the comet-taiP^ bands, 
which he was the first to obtain with a terrestrial source. 
They are characteristic of discharges in carbon monoxide at 
very low pressure and are emitted by the singly-ionized 
molecule. Prof. Fowler verv kindly measured one of 
the plates for me (on which there was an iron comparison 
sptiotrum) and identified most of the lines. The striking 
feature of the pliotograph is that the intensity distribution 
along tbe lines from top to bottom is not the same even for 
the lines due to Ojj. 

The u[){)er of the two spheres was the one focussed on the 
slit (the electrode wire appears a little above the sphere in 
PI. VI. rigs, 1 and 2), and owing to the two inversions of 
the image, one by the lens and the other by the spectrograph, 
‘*al)o\ e^' and “ below'■ correspond in the photographs and 
the spectrogram. 

AVe see at once that the maximum intensity of the lines 
411 7, 4t)41, and 4650, all due to doubly-ionized oxygen 
is distinctly below the sphere, which is sharply defined in 
the comet-tail bands 4542 and 4273, while the line 4319, also 
hue to Ojj, has its region of maximum intensity much higher 
up, the distribution of intensity along the line being similar 
to that of the line 4368, due to Oj. In the case of the double 
line between 4474 (unideutijied) and 4523 (probably (Jj, 
but possibly a line of the Angstriim band) the intensity 
maximum is still more elevated. These lines also appear to 
be due to Ojj: that is, to the same type of atom as the one 
giving the line 4650, which has its intensity maximum at 
the bottom. Obviously we must studj’^ these differences in 
relation to the different spectral terms of Ojj, but it is not 
worth while to do this until photographs have been made 
with higher dispersion, and of both of tlie spheres, to deter¬ 
mine whether 4650 is brightest at the side of the sphere 
away from the electrode or on the side adjacent to the 
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portion o£ the discharge between the two spheres. It will 
be necessary also to study the effects with two electrodes. 

The spheres are perfectly steady, no change in their 
appearance or position having been noticed during the half- 
hour exposure of the spectrogram. 

If a magnet is brought up slowly the sphere gradually 
contracts to a point and vanishes, reappearing and increasing 
in diameter as the magnet is withdrawn. It will be 
interesting also to see the effects of obstacles such as thin 
glass rods or wire supported in various positions inside of 
the tube, and it seems highly probable that a further study 
of the spectra of these remarkable discharges will throw 
some light on their mechanism. 

London. 

June 8th, 1929. 


XXVI. Talbotts Law in connexion with Photo-electric Cells, 
By G. H. Carruthers 

[Plate VII.] 

W ITH reference to Dr. Campbell’s comments t on the 
paper by Carruthers and Harrison on this subject +, 
and to the reply by Harrison and Stiles §, an account of 
some experiments on this subject 'with the aid of an oscillo¬ 
graph may be of interest, as they confirm that the “ fatigue ” 
effect discussed in these communications does not occur to 
any appreciable extent in any single exposure of a cell by a 
rotating sector. 

The experiments were made with an oscillograph of the 
Wood type jj. To obtain with this instrument a deflexion of 
the cathode stream of 10 ram., which is convenient for 
measuring purposes, a potential difference of about 10 volts 
must be applied to the electrostatic deflecting plates. T(» 
obtain this change with the photo-electric cells employed, 
which had a dark resistance of approximately infinity and a 
resistance when exposed lo the illumination employed of the 
order of 10^^ ohms, it was necessary to use a very high 

* Communicated by the Author, 
t Phil. Mag. viii. p. 63 (1929). 
t Phil Mag. Tii. p. 792 (3929). 

§ Phil Mag. viii. p. 64 (1929). 

tj Journ. Institution of Electrical Engineers, ixiii. p. 1046 (1925). 
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resistance in series with the cell if subsequent amplification 
were to be avoided. Amplification by means of thermionic 
valves seemed undesirable in experiments of this nature 
owing to the possible introduction of distortion, and pre¬ 
liminary experiments were made by connecting a cell in 
series with a xylol-alcohol resistance of 10^^ ohms. The 
ends of the liquid resistance were connected to the electro¬ 
static deflecting plates of the oscillograph. The source of 
illumination was a 12-14-volt 48-watt gas-filled lamp. 
Between the lamp and the cell w'as arranged a small electric 
motor, to the shaft of which sectors of various angular 
apertures could be secured. 

Figs. 1 and 2 (PI. VII.) are records taken with a 60°- 
sector occulting the cell 100 times a .second and 70 times a 
second respectively. The cell used w’as the caesium cell used 
in the previous experiments, which exhibited distinct non¬ 
proportionality between pdioto-electric current and illumina¬ 
tion. At the beginning of the records, which is on the 
left-hand side, the cell is in darkness. At A the cell is 
exposed to the illumination, and results in a deflexion of the 
cathode beam, shown downwards in the photographs, and at 
B the cell is occulted by the sector. Both records show a 
distinct lag of the apparatus in the recording of the photo¬ 
electric current. This lag was due to tw'o causes; in the 
first jdace, the capacity of the leads and electrodes of the cell, 
amounting perha})s to 100 cm., that is 10“^^ farad, dis¬ 
charging through the high resistance of 10^^ or 10^" ohms 
will produce a time-lag of 1-100 seconds. In the second 
})lace, an apparent lag would be introduced by the light not 
being occulted iiistautaiieously by tlie sector disk, but being 
gradually cut off as the sector moves between the light-source 
and the cell. To eliminate the latter effect a lens was 
introduced between the lamj» and the sector to project an 
image of the single filament lamp on the sector disk. Thus, 
when the sector rotated, an almost instantaneous cut-off of 
the light was obtained. To eliminate the lag due to the 
high resistance, recourse was had to valve amplification. 
The first valve circuit employed is shown in the figure. The 
liquid resistance of 10^- ohms was replaced by a 5-megohm 
resistance, the junction point of the latter with the cell being- 
connected to the grid of a thermionic valve. The other end 
of the resistance was cojinected through a biasing battery 
with a fine adjustment to the filament of the valve. A of 
a megohm resistance was placed in the anode circuit, and a 
micro-ammeter was also included to indicate when the grid 
bias was correctly adjusted for the valve to be working on 
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the straight part of its characteristic. The earthed plate of 
the oscillograph was connected through a biasing battery to 
one end of the |^-megohin resistance, and the second plate 
to the junction of the J-inegohin resistance and the anode. 
A separate biasing batterj, which is not shown, was employed 
to avoid any disturbing effects due to the varying load on 
the valve high-tension supply. 

Figs. 3 and 4 (PL VII.) are records taken with these 
moditications in the apparatus. Fig. 3 is a record of the 
non-pro}vortional ceil, and fig. 4 is a record of a cell for 
which the proportionality between photo-electric current 
and illumination strictly holds. At A the cell is exposed, 
and at B it is occulted by the sector. It will be noticed that 



the deflexion when the cell is exposed is now in an upward 
direction in the photograph, this re\erau! being due to the 
introduction of the valve. 

Em(>Ioying one-valve amplification necessitated the use of 
a resistance, ill series with ttie cell, sufficiently high to cause 
an appreciable lag, which is evident in the j>hotograph. To 
eliminate this lag the 5-megohn» resistance was replaced by 
a 2-inegohm resistance, and two valves were used for the 
amplification. The type of record obtained witii this arrange¬ 
ment is shown in fig. 5 (PL VII.}, which is a record obtained 
with a non-proportional cell. As before, B indicates the 
point when the cell is occulted by the sector, and A the point 
when the cell is exposed. Superimposed on this record are 
two others showing the photo-electric current when the cell 
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is exposed to a steady illumination and when the cell is in 
the dark. The parallelism of tlie light and dark trammels 
thus obtained with the light and dark deflexions of the record 
when the cell was alternately illuminated and occulted by 
tlie sector-shutter indicates that there is no measurable 
fatigue in any one of these exposures, which were of the 
order of a fiftieth of a second. It follow's that this 
“ fatigue" or change of emission in non-proportional cells 
takes place over a number of such exposures corresponding 
to a period of exposure of ^ to 5 seconds, as indicated by the 
galvanometer results mentioned in the last paragraph of 
the paper. 


XX\ II. Notes on some (geometrical Radiation Problems. By 
O. A. JSaun'deks, M.Sc.^ Fuel Research Division^ 

Itejm'tment of Scientific and Industrial Research 

Note I. 


1. ^I^HE expressions obtained by Professor E. A. Milne 
JL in his recent paper f on the radiation transmitted 
through a p/air of parallel circular apertures may be deduced 
more simply as particular cases of the following more general 
result:— 

“If two apertures (not necessarily plane) are such that 
their bounding lines lie entirely on one and the same sphere, 
the radiation transmitted per second through both of them is 
given by 


R = I 


SjSo 

4p- 


(1> 


wdiere Sj and S 2 are the surface areas of the parts of the 
sphere cut off by the bouiniing lines of the apertures, and p 
is the radius of the sphere. 

As in Professor Milne's paper, the radiation failing 011 
the first aperture is supposed to he incident from all direc¬ 
tions in which, according to the geometry of the system, it 
is possible for radiation to pass directly through both aper¬ 
tures ; I is the normal intensity at any point in the incident 
beam. 


2. To prove this result, suppose that c/Si, represent 
elements of area of a spherical surface at two points P^, 

* Communicated by Prof. E. A. Milne, 
t Phil. Mag. [7] vii. p. 273 (Feb. 1929). 
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The radiant intensity transmitted through both elementary 
areas is given by 

I cos . cos ^2 • 

PiP;? ’ 

where and ^2 denote the angles made with PjPg by the 
normals to the surface at Pj and P 2 respectively. 

Since the surface is spherical, ^1 = ^2 

y y P1P2 

cos = cos ^2 = 

whence the transmitted radiation is 

T(/Si^?S2 

V 

By integration, therefore, the intensity transmitted in 
series through two finite areas forming parts of a spherical 
surface is ISiS 2 / 4 p-, where 81,82 are the areas considered, 
measured upon the surface of the sphere. 

Since the transmitted intensity depends only upon the 
bounding lines of the apertures, and not upon the shapes of 
the surfaces which are supposed to fill the apertures for the 
purpose of integration, the result is established. 

3. In the particular case considered hr Professor Milne, 
the two parallel circles clearly lio on a sphere whose centre 
is at 0 (see fig. 1), where OA = OC. 

By the usual solid angle formula the surface areas of the 
caps cut off from this sphere by the planes of the apertures 
are given by 

Si = 27rp^{l--cos <^il, So = 27rp*(l--cos<j62)} 

where <^i, ^2 denote the angles marked in the figure. The 
transmitted radiation B, is therefore, by ( 1 ), equal to 

7 ryi(l —cos<^i)(l—cos<^ 2 ) = sitr 4<^i. 

The interisity transmitted through tlie aperture C^D alone 
when the screen containing AB is absent is 

Trl.TTp* sin* ^2' 

Hence the fractional reduction in the radiation reaching 
CD, caused by the screen containing AB, is 

sin* ^<^1 
cos*^<;^2* 


(2^ 
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This is identical with expression (5) in Professor Milne’s 
paper, for it is clear from the figure that, since A, B, C, D 
are concyclic, 

A A A 

= EOA = ^BOA = BOA = 

and ^ A A 

</>3 = FOC = iDOC = DAC = e+^, 

where $ and (f) are the angles given in Professor Milne’s 
trigonometrical interpretation, and are marked in fig. 1. 



The other formulas are, of course, easily deduced from (2). 
Equation (2) provides a very simple trigonometrical method 
of expressing the intensity transmitted through both aper¬ 
tures. 


4. Several points of interest arise from the general 
result (1). 

In the first place, it will be noted that the value of R is 
independent of the relative positions of the two apertures, 
provided, of course, that their bounding lines always remain 
on the same sphere. In other words, if a complete sphere 
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ot‘ thill material be taken and two apertures be cut in it» 
surface at difiPereut positions, the intensity of the radiation 
transmitted through both apertures depends only on their 
spherical areas, and not upon their shapes and relative 
positions. 

In the particular case when the apertures are -circular and 
equal, a further result of some interest readily follows. The 
intensity transmitted through two equal parallel circular 
apertures with their planes at right angles to their line of 
centres is the same as that transmitted through the same two 
apertures when placed so that their circular boundaries have 
a common tangent, and with their planes at an angle tt- 2^ 
to one another, where 0 is the angle subtended by the radius 
of either auerture at the mid-point of the line joining their 
centres when the apertures are in tlie parallel position ; ^ has 
the same meaning as in Professor Milne’s paper. 

Finally, if the distance apart of the apertures in the 
parallel position is equal to the diameter of either, 0 — 7r/4 
and the transmitled intensity is the same as when the aper¬ 
tures are placed so as to have a common tangent and with 
planes at nV/ht angles. 

5. The case of two sijuare apertnros considered by 
Dr. Richardson * cannot, of course, be solved in tlie above 
manner, since four lines forming a square cannot lie on a 
sphere. 

The peculiar simplicity of the calculation of iiie trans¬ 
mitted radiation wlien the boundary lines of the a}>erturev 
lie on a sphere might be utilized in practice when it i> 
desired to limit a beam of radiation by means of a pair ot 
apertures. 

Note II .—liadiatvm from a Conrare Surface forming 
part of a Sphere. 

1. The properties of a spherical surface described in 
Note I. enable a simple expression to be given for the total 
rate of emission, including all multiple reflexions, oi radia¬ 
tion from a diffusely reflecting concave surface of uniform 
curvature. 

2. The fraction of the radiation from an elementaiy area 
dS)i at Pi, which is intercepted by other parts of the surface 
and thus Ms to escape directly, is equal to 

11 cos .cos 

tt } Ihiv ’ * “ 

* Phil. Mag. [7] vi. p, 1019 (Nov. 1928). 


• • ( 3 ) 
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where and represent, as before, the angles between 
PiPg and the noniiais at Pi and P 3 respectively, and the 
integral is taken over the whole surface. 

As in Note I., since the surface is part of a sphere, this 
expression reduces to 


S 

47r/o^* 


(4) 


where S = spherical area of whole surface, 
p = radius of sphere. 


This result is independent of the position of Pi ; therefore 
the fraction of the total emission from the whole surface 
which escapes without striking other parts of the surface is 


S 

47rp"' * 


Further, each element of area diffusely reflects a fraction 
l—eof the radiation which is incident upon it from other 
parts of the surface, e being the uniform surface emissivity. 
Since the value of the integral (3) is independent of the 
position of Pi, it follow's immediately that each element of 
urea receives the same amount of radiation from the rest 
of the surface, and consequently the once-reflected radiation 
is uniformly distributed over the surface. Further, the 
distribution of intensity about the normal direction is 
the same for the diffusely-reflected radiation as for the 
original emission. Hence the fraction of the once-reflected 
radiation which escapes without striking other parts of the 
surface is also given by (4). Similarly for the multiply- 
reflected radiation. 

The fraction of the emitted radiation finally escaping, 
including all multiple reflexions, is therefore 





S(1-0 . 

4cTTp^ 



S(l-g) ‘ 

4’7rp* 


(5) 


This result is independent of the shape of the surface, 
provided that it has uniform curvature (radius p) and total 
curved surface area S. 


3. The “eflPective emissivity e 'of the concave surface 
may conveniently be defined as the ratio of the emitted 
Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. fl. No. 49. August 1929. Q 
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intensity to that which would be given out by a black 
surface (^ = 1) of the same shape and size, hrom (5j, 
remembering that a grey surface only emits e times as much 
radiation as a black surface, it follows that 


e 

sq-e) 

4‘jrp^ 


( 6 ) 


For a hemisphere this reduces to 2e/(l-he). 

It will be noted that the efiective eraissivity is increased 
by reducing p, the radius of curvature. This is the principle 
underlying the well-known increase in radiating power which 
results from “pitting” or grooving a surface. 

4. As S-> 47 rp^, the sphere tending to become complete, 
^'-■>1 whatever the value of e (provided egfcO), corre¬ 
sponding, of course, to the black-body enclosure. Expres¬ 
sion (6) may be applied to determine the departure from the 
true black-body intensity in the case of the radiation 
escaping through an aperture of any shape cut in the side of 
a uniform temperature spherical enclosure whose internal 
surface is diffusely reflecting and has emissivity e. 

For a circular aperture 2 in. in diameter in the side of a 
sphere of diameter 6 in. and emissivity 0’5, the emitted 
intensity is within 3 per cent, of that of a black body. 


XXVIII. Solute Molecular Volumes in Relation to Solvation 
and Ionization. By Sir D. Okme Masson, 

F.R.S.* 

The Molecular Volume of a Solute Substance. 

I T is a familiar fact that this is easily deduced from the 
composition and specific gravity of the solution if it 
be assumed that the solvent retains its original volume 
unchanged, i.e., that the whole contraction (or expansion) 
on mixing belongs to the solute. On that assumption, if the 
solvent be water,. 



where M is the molecular weight of the solute, du, the density 
* Communicated by the Author, 
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of water at the temperature o£ observation, p the weight o£ 
solute per unit weight o£ solution, and s the specific gravity 
{d]) o£ the solution. As, however, the above assumption is 
not necessarily true, (f) is generally called tiie “ apparent ” 
molecular volume o£ the solute. 

More than one way in which the water may suffer change 
of volume suggests itself. In the first place it may be 
diminislied in quantity by solvate formation. I£ so, two 
]*ossibiIities have to be considered. Either (1) all the solute 
molecules will form some debnite hydrate and thus destroy, 
as solvent, an amount of water strictly proportional to the 
concentration, from extreme dilution up to the point where 
the whole mixture has the composition of that hydrate, or 
(2) the average composition of the mixed hydrates present 
will vary continuously wdth the concentration. In the 
second place, apart from quantity, the solvent water may 
suffer physical changes as the result of admixtures. It has 
been proved that compressed gases do so, and it may well be 
argued that the effect should be greater in the liquid state. 
If so, every property of the water must alter with the 
concentration, incltiding not only its specific volume but 
its degree of association and all related characters; and 
every study of aqueous solutions has, in fact, to deal with 
a new solvent at each concentration. Yet such a study 
may, though it neglects this possibility, be justified if it 
leads to a simple generalization ; for in that event it would 
seem that the [ihysical changes of solvent are relatively 
negligible in comparison with others that are taken into 
account. 

In the present case evidence has been found to support 
the following statements. Where water is mixed with a 
soluble substance the change of volume that occurs is the 
sum of two changes. One is tliat due to the formation of 
a hydrate from its constituent molecules; the other is caused 
by the dilution of that hydrate with excess of water or with 
excess of the other component, e.r/., at the highest concen¬ 
tration of sulphuric acid. The former may be called the 
chemical effect,” as it is mainly that, though it also 
includes in most cases a volume change due to passage from 
the solid to the liquid state. The latter may provisionally 
be distinguished as the piiysical effect.” “The chemical 
effect may be a contraction accompanied by heat evolution 
or an expansion accompanied by heat absorption ; the 
physical effect is always a contraction, presumably with a 
corresponding heat evolution. The net effect may be either 
contraction with rise of temperature, as in the case of 
Q2 
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snlplinric acid, or expansion with fall of temperature, as in 
that of ammonium chloride. The particular hydrate which 
forms the solute through a range of concentrations down to 
infinite dilution is, in some cases, the monohydrate ; in others 
it is a higher hydrate. In most of the cases studied the 
substance is not sufficiently soluble to allow the point to be 
reached, which may be called the “ hydrate point,” at which 
the whole solution has the hydrate composition ; but in some 
it is possible to find a range of higher concentrations through 
which that hydrate is mixed with a lower one, or a final 
stage in which the mixture contains mono-hydrate and 
anhydrous substance. Limits of solubility apart, therefore, 
there must be always two ranges, and there may be one or 
more intermediate ones. 

In accordance with this view, it is easy to convert the 
apparent molecular volume ((f)) of the anhydrous solute into 
what, if it be accepted, is the true molecular volume (</»') of 
the hydrate actually present. For, in estimating </>, it was 
assumed that a mixture of n molecules of anhydrous substance 
with 71^ molecules of water contains all the latter with their 

unchanged original volume, viz., . n«. c.c., whereas 

cite, 

it really contains this number less ,rn and their volume is 


18-016 


ccn)f where x is an integer indicated by the com¬ 


position of the hydrate in question. It follows, of course, 
that ^' = ^4 — X. The “chemical effect” (contraction 


or expansion, as the case may be) is included in which is 
thus never identical with the original anhydrous molecular 
volume. It includes also the “ physical effect,” which is 
always a contraction and the magnitude of which increases 
with dilution. 


The complexity of the solute hydrate (i. e., the value of 
can be definitely determined only in those cases where the 
solubility is great enough to enable the “ hydrate point” to 
be reached and passed. Where this is not the case, however, 
the volume study does enable one to give a maximum possible 
value to a ; and, of course, other considerations may help to 
decide its most probable value. But it will be shown that 
the interpretation of observed volume change—of the 
“physical effect” which follows the “chemical effect^*— 
is less affected by any such uncertainty than might have 
been expected. 
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2'he Relation of Solute Molecular Volume to 
Concentration. 


In all, twenty-eight cases have been studied, for which 
recorded density tables apparently offered suitable data. 
All but four of these belong to the class of good electro¬ 
lytes ; and twenty-two of them have been here found to 
conform to the rule that <j£> is a linear function of where 
n is the molar concentration (gram-molecules per litre). 
The two exceptions, magnesium nitrate and sodium acetate, 
seem to be abnormal, each in a different way, and may be 
set aside as requiring further investigation ; and on the basis 
of the twenty-two other cases the generalization may be 
hazarded tentatively that, in the absence of unknown com¬ 
plicating conditions, the following equation holds for good 
electrolytes : 


^ =a+ JnW 
^ \ps p ) dtv 


\ps p 

where a and b are constants characteristic of the salt 
dissolved. The other four cases, viz., phosphoric acid, acetic 
acid, sucrose, and glycerol, are as j’et too few to justify a 
similar generalization, even tentative, for pooi’ electrolytes ; 
but they will be discussed more fully later. 

It follows from what has been stated already that the 
equation for the hydrated solute is 


where 




18-016 


a —a-\- 


18-0J6 


and is therefore also a constant. When u = 0, — and 

which are the solute molecular volumes (apparent 
and real) at infinite dilution. As concentration increases, 
these minimum values are added to bv an amount propor¬ 
tional to the square root of the concentration. The values 
of a and b are found from a graph in which ^ is plotted 
against /d ^ ; b from the slope of the straight line and a by 
its extrapolation downwards to }d'- = 0, 

A maximum conceivable value of n and the corresponding 
value of (f> may be calculated from the pair of equations, 

<Pm = a bn^ an d =-- 

whence au„j + 6;4i^=1000. The solution of this last gives 
the theoretical upper limit to the straight line. is not 
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the molecular volume of the undissolved anhydrous solvend 
in its usual state, but that which it would have it it could be 
contracted (or expanded) by the “ chemical ” effect in the 
entire absence of water, or conceivably by a sufficient change 
of pressure, to cause n», molecuies lo fill exactly one litre. 
But, as a fact, this point is never reached, for the “hydrate 

point” at which — =x, puts an end to the straight line at a 

smaller n value. If the solubility is large enough to allow 
this point to he reached and passed, the value of x can he 
at once detected by the abrupt transition froni the straight 
line to a curve in a new direction at an indicated value of 

—- ; and the corresponding (/> and n values 

can be exactly determined by the sointion of the equations 


,^jj=:1000 and + 

Even though the hydrate point he not reachable, the values 
of jOn, Uh, and corres})onding to any assumed value of .r, 
can be determined in this vrav : but, if too large a value 
of ^ be assumed and it fall within tlie experimental range, 
it will be found that the straight line ]iasses undefleoted 
through the point. It is by this means that a niuxiinum 
value of X can be calculated when its actual value is beyond 
reach. 

The value is already affected to some extent by a 
partial “ physical eftect ' as well as by the complete 
“chemical effect; for only the anhydrous substance at 
the higher u,,, value could, even theoretically, be wliolly free 
from the former. 

The course of the volume change and the ideas already 
set forth are well illustrated liv the H2SO4 graph (fig. 1), 
which shows the whole range from pure water to pur<‘ acid, 
and by those for NaOH, KaCl, and KjUOg (figs. 2 , d a and /<), 
which all illu.strate tlie case of limited solubility. The 
l^aOH case is specially interesting : for it is one of two, 
among those studied, which give negative values of <p in the 
more dilute solutions. A negative volume, even at iufinite 
dilution, is a contradiction in terms; but the difficulty 
vanishes when it is remembered that the true solute is a 
hydrate whose molecular volume is 




18*016 

-7 .r. 


In the NaOH case x is probably 1 (it cannot be greater 
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ftan 2), and this is sufficient to convert the negative « 

into a positive a . 


Thf Nature of the “ Physical Efeel ’’-.the Cause of the 
C^ngfof MolLlar VolLe M Change of ConcentraUon. 

The large diminution of <(> (or i)>'} m direct proportion to 
the fill ofV'= inevitably calls for some explanation of its 
cause • and the suggestion is as inevitable that the f 

exists’in two forms, a greater and a smaller, and tin 4> ^ 

as measured, belongs always to a mixture of the two in 


Fig. 3. 
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antecedent, of ionization. It seems quite probable, there¬ 
fore, that the larger volume is that of the unionized molecule 
and the smaller one that of the molecule in its ionized state, 
i. e.j the sum of its ionic volumes. This hypothesis may or 
may not be true, but it at least calls for further examination. 


The Ionic Theory of the Volume Change. 

If a be the ionized fraction of the molecules at any given 
concentration, the theory may be put as follows : 

(1 — + —^i) + (1—'«) — 


When 71 = 0 , 
and when 
But 
hence 

4>i-a, 


a = l and 
ot — 0 and 

^ = a + bn^''^; 

<f)m=a-h bnlfj and b = 


And, since 

<^ = + (1 — O’Xcpm — j = a + 2, 


it follows that 


or «=1— kn^-. 


The fact that it is the hydrate which should be considered 
as tlic ionizing solute and that its .e value is in most cases 
undetermined does not ailect the conclusion as to the value 
of a; for, as already pointed out, the correction merely 

increases the constant term a (or (pi) by . x and leaves 

the equation otherwise unalfected. 

We thus obtain (by hypothesis) a simple measure of the 
ionization factors at any concentration up to the hydrate 
point, if the solubility allows one to go so far ; and it in¬ 
volves only one constant, h— which is easily evaluated 

in the manner already described. Beyond the hydrate point 
the formula can not apply; for, though there may stiil be 
some of the hydrate present and some ionization, as shown 
by condiictivitj, the solvent medium is a new one. But in 
the sulphuric acid case, if points on the curve beyond the 
hydrate point be recalculated as those of a solution of the 
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monohydrate in H 2 SO 4 , and the new and ^ Yalues so 
obtained be plotted, it is evident that here also the straight 
line rule obtains from infinite dilution (pure sulphuric acid} 
up to the monohydrate point. Confirmation has been ob¬ 
tained also in another case, which will be dealt wdth later. 
It seems likely, therefore, that further inquiry may show 
that ^ and are rectilinearly related in solutions in other 
conducting solvents besides water, in which case the ionic 
interpretation will be applicable to them too. 

The ionization fractions deduced from the volume study of 
aqueous solutions have to be compared with those obtained by 
the conductivity and other methods. To distinguish them, 
we may write B for 1 —reserving a for the classic 
conductivity values. That they difier, especially at high 
concentrations, is not in itself a condemnation of^; for it 
is now generally recognized that X/\x> or a is in reality the 
product of the true ionization fraction and a mobility ratio. 

or and that the latter is not constant but changes 
^ 0+^0 , , 

with concentration in a manner related in some unknown 
way to the two ionic mobilities at infinite dilution. Should 
B make good the claim to represent the true ionization 
fraction, it should help to elucidate this mobility factor and 
its variation. The lack of any reliable method has led to the 
curious position that some iiivostigator.s are claiming com¬ 
plete ionic dissociation for ail good electrolytic soliition.s, 
while another school is inclined to dispute tlie truth of the 
fundamental principle of Arrhenius's theory—a theory that 
has done much for science and has certainly not Ix'en 
disproved. 

Evidence based 07 i published data of the Sjtecijic Gvav/fu 
of Aqueous Solutions. 

This is summarized in Table 1.. in which are given in con- 
secutiA^e columns (1) the formula of the anhydrous solute; 
(2) the temperature ; (3) the highest concentration covered 
by the experimental work, in gram-mols. per litre; (4) a ; 

(5) («) (') (•'*) (9) 

(10) B when 72 = 1 ; (11) B wdien K = l, -ivhich is 1 — k when 

N = 7i but 1 - when N = 27i; (12) a when K=1; (13) the 

number of HgO molecules {x) combined with one of the 
anhydrous substance in those cases where the composition 



Table I. 
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of the hydrated solute is indicated by ternnnatiou of the 
straight line; (14) the n value at which this occurs. 

In lurcher illustration, reference may be made again to 
figs. 1-3, which represent typical cases. Various points 
of general or special significance are dealt with in the 
following notes. 

Limits of accuracy .—Most of the data employed were taken 
from the tables of percentage composition ami specific gravity 
given in the Oomey-Hahn ‘ Dictionary of Solubilities.^ They 
are quoted there from various authors and are not of equal 
accuracy. None were useful for the present purpose that 
give S to less than 4 deciinal places. Some give it to 5, and 
in one case (Pickering’s NaOH table) it is given to 6 . 
Though most of the tables begin at y» = *01, it is only in 
exceptional cases that values below ^=*05 are accurate 
enough to give correct results. This is obvious when it is 
remembered that the calculated value of depends on the 

difference between — and —and that this means the 
P 

difference between 19 and a fraction and 19 at />=*05, 
hut between 99 and a fraction and 99 at p = ' 01 . At higher 
concentrations points are seen to deviate more or less on 
both sides of the straight line which represents the pre¬ 
vailing rule (see fig. 1 ); but such deviations are, at least 
partly, to be ascribed to erroneous data. Each table re})re- 
sents a curve in which interpolated values of are plotted 
against p and thus involves errors inherent in the experi¬ 
mental determinations of p and s and also those due to the 
smoothing process. In the few cases examined from this 
point of view, it has been found that the points calculated 
from interpolated values deviate from the straight lino con¬ 
siderably more than those derived from the experimental 
ones. But, of course, any errors in the data are magnified 
in the (p, graph. In the sulphuric acid case, p and 5 
have been calculated back from points on the straight line 
where the graph shows maximum deviation, and this has 
been found to be covered by a difference of 2 or 3 units 
in the third decimal place of S. Such a difference is barely 
noticeahle in a p, s curve drawn on any ordinary scale. 
Fig. 3 6 (KgGOg) shows a case with deviations at a minimum. 
There are others in which they are somewhat greater than in 
the H 2 SO 4 . case. 

The <Pi mines .—The relatiou of these to the true molecular 
volumes of h 3 ^drated solute at infinite dilution has already 
been explained, and the significance of the negative <j>i of 
NaOH and of MgSO^ has been pointed out in illustraF^': 
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The <l>r,i and values .—These were calculated froiri a and h 
as already described. Comparisons of the chlorides shows 
that increases, and decreases correspondingly, in the 
order of, but not in proportion to, the molecular weights of 
HCl, LiCl, NaCl, KCl ; that NH4Ci has a greater 4 ,^ than 
KCl; that it is almost the same for MgClg as for NH^Ci, 
and that Cads and OdCU have larger values, in that ordeiv 
but differ only slightly from each other. Closely similar 
reiationshi]> is shown by the nitrates of H, Na, K, NH4, 
while AgNO;; has a value between those of Na and K. Tbe- 

of (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 bears nearly the same ratio (1'77) to 
that of H 2 SO 4 as NH 4 CI and HCl give (1*75), and in the 
case of the nitrates it is .somewhat smaller (1'61). MgCl^. 
and MgfS 04 occupy similar positions in their respective 
elasse.s. 

The valves .— Itelations observed among the value.s 
necessarily reappear in the comparison of k=lln]j^, and 
therefore also ol ^=l=r:/.nt 2 ^vhen n = l. It may be noted 
that H 2 SO 4 has a considerably low^er yS than HCl when 
equimolar solutions are compared, but that they are practi- 
callv equal in ecjuivalent solutions. 

Comparison tvitli the corresponding « shows that ^ is 
uniformly higher. This is in accordance with the view that 
seems now to prevail, tliat the conductivity method puts the 
ionization fraction too low ; but this matter will not be 
further discussed here. 

The Indication of l>efinite Hydrates. 

Tiiere are only five cases with entries in the last tw'a 
columns of Table I,, for the good reason that in those cases 
only does the rectilinear relation between 4 and break 
down before the upper limit of the experimental range is 
reached—a range determined generally by the solubilitv of 
the substance. But they suffice to sho^v that there is nn 
uniform rule as to the complexity of the hydrate -which 
forms the ionizing solute. They also show that it is not 
necessarily capable of separation as a crystalline solid,, 
though some of those formed with contraction and heat 
production may be. 

The first case is that of H 2 SO 4 , in which the rectilinear 
relation persists up to the monohydrate point. The p value 
here must be •«442 and the other characteristics, calculated 
in the manner already indicated, are rrjj= 15*36, n^=3'920, 
and ^H=h5‘087=47*086 x 18*031 (at 15°). The curve from 
this point to that of pure H 2 SO 4 has been discussed already. 
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The monohydrate, which may be called ortho-snlphnric acid, 
is well known. It readily separates from super-saturated 
solution in H 2 SO 4 at low winter temperatures when reagent 
bottles of “strong^’ sulphuric acid are shaken. 

The case of HCl is somewhat uncertain. There is no 
doubt that the straight line which holds up to over p = *35 
gives place to a curve in the neighbourhood of *37, but, 
unfortunately, the specific gravities at all higher concen¬ 
trations up to *43 (the highest) are recorded as less accurate 
than those below. It is most probable, however, that the 
break-away from the line occurs when 77 =*3664 and the 
solution has the composition of HCl. BjHoO. This requires 
? 1 h = 11-897, u 1]"=3-449, and 84*055 = 20*947 + 3*5 x 
18*031 (at 15°). The curve from this point bends upwards 
in the direction that indicates it has been formed from its 
components with contmction, which accords with the marked 
exothermic reaction of hydrogen chloride and water. The 
only compound which has been isolated in the solid state is 
the monohydrate ; bnt specific gravity data do not extend 
to such a high concentration (;> = *6693). 

In the LiCl case the hreak-away from the straight line 
into a curve takes place at the point where the w*hole solution 
has the composition of LiCl. IOH 2 O, far below the saturation 
point, which extends to near n = 12‘5. The characteristics of 
Ihis hydrate point are 7 ?=*1908, Uh = 4‘985, nH*'=2*2327, and 
<^ h = 200*60 = 20*20 + 10x18*040 at (18°). Both the line 
and the curve are accurately defined by points calculated 
from extensive experimental work done in the Melbourne 
laboratory (W. H. Green, Trans. Chem. Soc. 1908, p. 203G). 
The change from the line to the curve is fairly abrupt, so 
that there is small room for doubt as to the exact point at 
which it occurs. The case is very similar to that of H 2 SO 4 , 
except for the complexity of the hydrate indicated and for 
the fact that the f'urve bends away in the opposite direction, 
ihe hydrate in this case being formed from its components 
with expansion. LiCl. 10 HgO is not known in the solid 
state. Mono- and di-hydrates have been separated from 
more concentrated solutions, but the corresponding hydrate 
points are beyond the range of the experimental data. 

The case of another very soluble salt is very similar. The 
straight Hue of IIH 4 NOS gives place to a curve at the hydrate 
-point for NH4lSf03. 7 H 2 O, for which the p value is *3884 and 
nH=5*686, 2-3845 and 175*87=49*60+ 7 x 18*039 

(at 17*5°). Here also the curve tends in the direction which 
•shows that expansion occurred on the formation of the 
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hydrate from its components. No hydrate of NH 4 NO 3 has 
been separated in the solid state. 

The straight line in the case of HNO 3 is relatively short, 
the acid being soluble in water in all proportions and the 
greater part of the <l>, graph showing as a decided curve. 
The break-away from the line occurs at the HNOg.llH^O 
hydrate point, i. e.. at (or close to) p = *2413, for which 

?,;,==4-385,«J/^=2*094,and<^H = 228-05 = 29’71 + llxl8 031 

(at 15°). In this case the curve bends towards higher 
volume, showing that the hydrate has formed with contrac¬ 
tion, like HaSO^ . H 2 O. An attempt to straighten this curve 
by plotting ^ against a higher power of n proved completely^ 
successful with n’t''-, for a straight line resulted which is 
defined by the equation <^ = 28‘G5-P‘1225nA2 and which, of 
course, does not include the points below the llHgO hydrate 
point. Again, how^ever, there is a break-away from the line 
at a definite hydrate point; and this time it is the mono¬ 
hydrate, HNO 3 • ^ 2 ^, which requires /> = *7777, nH = 17*877, 
75-586, and <;f>H = 55-938 = 37-907-f-18-031. Here 

another curve, itself nearly^ rectilinear, diverges in the 
direction of smaller volume. It is unbroken up to about 
/>~*96, beyond which uncertainty attaches to the experi¬ 
mental data on account of the instability of verv highly 
concentrated nitric acid. The wdiole range of concentrations 
is thus divisible into three stages, viz.; ( 1 ) from n =0 to 
r< = 4*385, following the ;d - rule, with solutions of the 
IIH 2 O hy^drate in excess of water ; ( 2 ) from n=:4-385 to 
« = 17-877, following the rule, with mixtures of the above 
liy'drate and the monohydrate; (3) from n = 17-877 to the 
end, with solutions of the nionohynlrat<? in the anhydrous 
acid. Pickering predicted and isolated as solids the 
monohydrate and trihydrate, hut the present study" of the 
solute volume has given no sign of the latter. The consti¬ 
tution of nitric acid in its higher concentrations has always 
been a problem. W. H. Hartley, from his study" of the 
absorption spectra and other properties, was led to conjecture 
that it is a mixture of ortlionitric acid (the monohydrate) 
and a polymerized anhydrous molecule, perhaps HgNgOg, 
with oxidizing power but no acid characters. V. H. Yeiev, 
whe did much work on the properties of nitric acid, held 
similar views. In the more dilute solutions, wdiich, according 
to the theory given here, contain hydrates free from 
anhydrous acid, polymerized or otherwise, nitric acid 
closely resembles hydrochloric acid in its conductivitv (a) 
values I but G. N. Lewis has shown that mobility considera¬ 
tions, based upon transport numbers, lead to somewhat lower 
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true ionization fractions for HNO 3 and the nitrates than for 
HGl and the corresponding chlorides. The S "values given 
in Table I. accord well with this view'. 

Poor Electrolytes and Non-Electrolytes. 

Of these, phosphoric acid, acetic acid, sucrose, and 
glycerol have been examined. Though conventionally 
distinguished as above, sucrose and glycerol have some small 
tendency to salt formation and should be classed in the same 
category with phosphoric and acetic acids. They ail differ 
from the electrolytes already discussed, first in showing a 
much smaller percentage change of volume on dilution and, 
secondly and more radically, in not following the rule. 
All yield decided curves when <jf) is plotted against The 




Table II. 




Poor Electrolytes, (ji—a-rlnv'' 



Subst-ance. 

Highest 

^0 concentration 
(mols per 
litre). 

"-^0- 


At hydrate 

>tm- ^ ^ 

■r. }i. 

Phosphoric acid... 

15° 8-8 

45-16 -21)24 5.1*10 

18-830 

39-233 - -- 

Acetic acid. 

15= 17-58 

50-yi -1385 55-09 

17-86 

36-713 1 13-77 

Saerose . 

17-5° 3-r> 

210*12 1-500 2-20-07 

4-544 

0'634 — — 


whole range in the case of glycerol, which is soluble in all 
proportions, yields a <p volume change of only about 4 per 
cent,, and more exact p and s values than those available 
would be needed for any particular regularity to be disclosed. 
But the rather surprising fact has been ascertained that each 
of the others gives an undeniable straight line when 0 is 
plotted against With lower powers (e. g., n itself) or 
higher powers (e. g., there is curvature one way or the 
other. Phosphoric acid, acetic acid, and sucrose, therefore, 
follow the rule that ^ = a + ; but whether this is more 

generally true of the class to which they belong cannot be 
stated at present. The three cases are summarised in 
Table II. 

In the case of phosphoric acid, the rule holds from j 9=’15 
and «=l* 66 to /?=*60 and 71 = 8 * 8 , f. f., through the whole 
range of available data, excluding those at the dilute end, 
where no certain conclusion can be drawn. In the sucrose 
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case the rule holds from jf> = ‘05 and n=0*149 to J 9 = *85 and 
m = 3*6 approximately,—a^ain to the highest concentration 
for whicli data are available. But acetic acid, being soluble 
in water in ail proportions, affords evidence up to p = l and 
?i = 17'58 ; and in its case the straight line runs fromp = *10,. 
n = l*69, to a point between p=r*75 and y) = *80, where 
regular curvature away from the line sets in. There is ne 
doubt that this is the monohydrate (orthoacetic acid) point, 
for which the calculated characteristic values are /3 = *769, 
= 13-77, 4^" = 26 o 3, d)H = 72*622 = 54-591 +18-031 (at 15°> 
The case is like that of H 2 SO 4 except for the different power 
of n. It is shown in fig. 4. 


Figr. 4. 



The curve between the monohydrate and anhydrous acid 
points has been examined as was done in the H 2 SO 4 case, a 
few points being recalculated as solutions of C 2 H 4 O* .H 2 O in 
C 2 H 4 O 2 ; and again it was found that the new<^ values when 
plotted against the new^ values give points lying on or 
close to a straight line, from p = 0 at the anhydrous acid end 
to p = l at the hydrate point. These two cases give some 
evidence, therefore, that the square root holds for electrolytic 
solutions in other solvents besides water, provided that 
complicating conditions be absent. 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. V^ol. 8. No. 49. August 1929. R 
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That there are some such complicating conditions in the 
cases of acetic acid, phosphoric acid, and sucrose in aqueous 
solution is suggested bj their substitution of the rule for 
the other. That acetic acid is prone to form associated 
molecules offers a possible explanation in its case, for gradual 
depolymerization as <lilution increases may well swamp a 
simultaneous but smaller volume change due to ionization. A 
similar complication may, perhaps, bo at work in the more 
concentrated solutions of nitric acid : but, whatever the 
cause, acetic acid, phosphoric acid, and sucrose follovv the 
same rule. Further investigation seems to be called for. 


Sum mar fj. 

1 . It is shown that, in the great majority of instances, the 
apparent solute molecular volume of an electrolyte in aqueous 
solution is a rectilinear function of the square root 
of the volume concentration. In most cases of limited 
solubility the straight line representing this relation 
holds through the whole range of experimental data ; but in 
those in which this range extends to sufficiently high con¬ 
centration it is shown that curvature sets in, the change 
seeming always to originate at a point corresponding to the 
composition of some definite hydrate. In the case of 
sulphuric acid the inonohydratc is tlius indicated, while 
warious higher hydrates are shown by nitric acid, hydi-o- 
•chloric acid, ammonium nitrate, and lithiinn chloride. 

2 . From these facts and other evidence the conclusion has 
been drawn that, below the point at which curvature 
originates, the solution is always that of a hydrate in excess 
of water, hut that, above that poiiit, it is not truly an tupieous 
•solution but either a solution of a monohvdrate in excess of 
anhvdrous substance or an intermediate mixture of hydrates, 
.as the case may be. 

3. From this view it follovrs that the true solute 
molecular volume, below the hydrate point, i.s that of the 
characteristic hydrate and i.s tlie sum of the apparent 
molecular volume anti a quantity determined byitstiegree of 
hydration. It includes the plus or niiuu.s volume change 
that accompanies its formation from its components ami also 
.a contraction, the extent of which depends on the diliilion. 
This true molecular volume has a definite value at infinite 
dilution, which increases linearly with the square root of the 
concentration up to the hydrate point. The apparent solute 
molecular volume in a few instances is negative at low 
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•concentrations ; the true volume—that o£ the hydrate—is 
always positive. 

4. It is sii^fgested that the true solute molecular volume at 
intinite dilution is that of the completely ionized hydrate and 
that thf larger measured value at any given concentration is 
the average value of a mixture of ionized and unionized 
molecules. It is shown, also, how the unreachable value of 
the completely unionized hydrate may be calculated from the 
two constants of the straight line. 

5. It is shown, further, that, if this hypothesis be correct, 
it necessarily follows that the ionization fraction [0) at any 
given concentration (n) is expressed by the equation 

where k is a constant readily calculated. 

6 . While the facts cited as to the apparent solute molecular 
volumes involve no assumptions, their interpretation in the 
manner explained assumes that any excess of water which 
remains as solvent after formation of the characteristic 
hydrate retains its original specific volume practically 
unchanged. 

7. In the case of three {>oor electrolytes, viz., acetic acid, 
phosphoric acid, and siicrose.it is shown that the apparent 
solute jiiolecular volume is a rectilinear function of the ^ 
power of the volume concentration, the square root rule not 
holding. In the la.'^t two cases the straight line extends 
throiigli the whole range of the experimental data, but in the 
acetic acid case it gives ]jiace to a curve above the mono- 
hydrate point. In both this case ami that of sulphuric acid, 
points on the curve above this point iiave been recalculated 
as those of solutions of the monohydrate in anhydrous acid, 
and are found to lie oii a straight line when plotted as solute 
molecular volumes against the square root of the concentra¬ 
tion, thus su[)plying some evidence that this rule is not 
confined to aqueous .solutions. 

8 . Twenty-two cases of alkalis, acids, and salts, and the 
above three cases of poor electrolytes, are summarized in 
tabular form and their more striking features are discU-ssed 
III detail. 

Melbourne, 

October 1929. 
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XXIX. On the Acoustics of Large Rooms*, 

By Br. M. J. 0. Strdtt f. 

Abstract. 

The theoretical proofs hitherto given in literature of 
Sabine’s experimental result, that the duration of residual 
sound in a large room does not depend upon the shape hut 
only on the volume and the absorbing power, and is the 
same {generally} if measured in different points with the 
source at different places, may be said to be incomplete. 
They start from considerations of reflexion at the walls, but 
phase relations are left out. 

Moreover, often a homogeneous distribution of sound- 
energy over space at the moment the source stops is 
assumed, which will not be true in various cases that, 
on the other hand, experimentally check Sabine’s law very 
well. 

The present treatment discusses the problem of forced 
oscillations in a continuous medium with arbitrarily dis¬ 
tributed absorption, and shows Sabine’s law to be a general 
asymptotic property of such oscillations, if the qu(»tient of 
the forced frequency over the lowest free frequency of the 
system tends to infinity. 

In addition, various special experimental features are 
discussed from this point of view. 

The prevalence of Sabine’s law in other departments of 
physics, e.g.^ with the electromagnetic radiation in closetl 
spaces, is predicted from its general character. 


Introduction, 

I N a series of fundamental experiments W. C. Sabine 
has shown J that the acoustical properties of large 
rooms may often be very well defined by the duration of 
residual sound. This duration is measured in the following 
^ay :—A source of sound organ pipes), of frequency 

generally large with respect to the lowest free frequency of 
the room, is operated constantly during a time sufficient 

* The essential contents of this paper coincide with a lecture 
delivered hy the Author before the Dutch Physical Society at Amster¬ 
dam, January 26th, 1929. 

t Communicated by the Author. 

:J: Collected papers on Acoustics. 
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to reach the stationary state of affairs. Then the source 
is stopped abruptly, and the time from this moment until 
the sound has fallen to the minimum audible intensity is 
measured. By a series of measurements this time is reduced 
to a value giving the duration of residual sound with an 
intensity at the moment the source stops which is a known 
multiple of the minimum audible intensity {e,g.^ a million- 

Many experiments leatl to the conclusion (hereafter 
referred to as Sabine’s law) that in general the duration of 
residual sound measured in this way is proportional to the 
volume of the room over the total absorbing pjower (the 
meaning of this latter term will appear hereafter), but does 
not depend on the shape of the room, the places of source and 
experimenter^ ndiile the frequency does not change much after 
the source has stopped^ this law being checked best in large 
rooms. 

1 must add that Sabine has also performed experiments 
which seem to contradict this law, but these experiments 
may in general be easily explained by special conditions, 
causing a deviation from the law*, wiiicli, as will appear 
shortly, is only exactly followed in certain “ideal” con¬ 
ditions. 

In general, experiments must be said to check the law 
w'ith remarkable accuracy, as is illustrated by graph 1, 
which is taken from a paper by Sabine. 

After this experimental discovery, which enabled rooms 
with improved acoustical properties to be constructed, 
many theoretical papers were devoted to proofs of the law^ 
Tiie first of such papers was bv Sabine himself. 

In most of them (including Sabine’s) a homogeneous 
distribution of sound-energy over space at the moment the 
source stops is assumed, which leads to a proof of the law 
if certain elementary considerations of reflexion at the walls 
are followed. 

It is easy to give simple cases in w'hich this homogeneous 
distribution of energy cannot exist. This happens, in 
a spherical room with the source at the centre. Another 
case is a cylindrical room with the source at the centre. 
All these cases are automatically excluded from the con¬ 
siderations mentioned above, and one might conclude (this 
point of view has indeed been supported by certain authors) 
that Sabine’s law will not hold in such cases. 

Now experiments are known in which a non-homogeneoui 
distribution of energy certainly exists— e. g.^ the Sanders’ 
theatre, discussed by Sabine. However, the point (1) in 
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graph 1, belonging to this theatre^ lies beautifully on the 
straight line. Hence this assumption ot special energy 
distribution cannot be essential for the validity ot Sabine^s 

law. 

In all oE the papers mentioned above, considerations oE 
reflexion are applied to the intensity^ leaving out phase 
relations. It is difficult, if not impossible, to rate the error 
brought into the calculation by this neglect. 

A. Law similar to Sahine*s holding in Physics, 

In various departments of physics a law exists which 
bears some resemblance to Sabine’s. It has first been 

Graph 1. 
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15 
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Vertical axis : Duration of residual Sound total absorbing Power. 

Horizontal axis : Volume of room. 

(Taken from a paper by Sabine.) 

announced by H. A. Lorentz that the very high charac¬ 
teristic frequencies * (i. e., the modes in which a system 
oscillates without outside forces acting constantly) of a 
continnous system without absorption will asymptotically 
depend only on the volume and the elastic properties, but be 
independent of the shape. This proposition has been proved 
mathematically by H. Weyl. 

* Lorentz, ‘ Modern Physics,* p. 166 (1927). 
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Its physical plausibility is most easily seen by considering 
some applications. 

J. H. Jeans and P. Debye have developed a theory of 
radiation in closed spaces, leading to Planck’s experimental 
law. Herein the proposition must be supposed to hold, for 
otherwise Planck’s law would not follow. 

Similarly, in Debye’s theory of specific heat * a cubic 
piece of metal would have a heat capacity different from a 
spherical {)iece of the same metal if Lorentz’s proposition 
were not fulfilled. 

A. Sominerfeld has pointed out that the proposition is also 
imf)ortant for the acoustics of large rooms f. 

In all of these theories systems without absorption were 
considered, and hence the angular frequencies in the notation 

0= V —1 ; ^=time) 

are purely real. If we have absorption (a will have a real 
and an imaginary portion, the latter being of positive sign,, 
so that any free oscillation once started in the system will 
die out after some time. 

Lorentz’s proposition, mentioned above, has been showm 
^Veyl t to be an asymptotic property of the real charac¬ 
teristic values of the frequency &> belonging to systems 
without absorption. 

In the present paper Sabine's law ivill he shoum to he an 
asymptotic j->roperty of the Complex characteristic values of &> 
in systems nith absorption. 

Once this analogy between Lorentz'sand Sabine’s laws has 
been formulated, the course which must be adopted in the 
analytical ])roo£ of the latter is quite clear. Firstly, it is 
necessary to calculate the complex characteristic values of 
in continuous s 3 'stems with absorption distributed arbitrarily 
over space. As a special case we may then transport all 
absorbent matter to the walls, as is necessary for the 
acoustics of large rooms. In the second place, the forced 
and free oscillations of such systems must be studied in a 
general manner, for the process of residual sound involves 
a complete calculation of these oscillatoiy states. Combining 
the results of these two fundamental considerations, we shall 
bo conducted to Sabine’s law% Meantime we shall have 


* Lorentz, loc, cit. 

t Phj/sikalische Zeiischriftj xi. p. 10o7 (1910). 
X Mathematische Amia^y Ixxi. p. 441 (1912). 
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opportunity to define the exact conditions necessary for its 
validity. Also deviations from the law and special features, 
shown by experiments, must at once become clear from this 
point of view. 

According to the general character of Babine*s law, 
indicated above, we shall be able to predict its existence in 
various other departments of physics, e.g., with the electro¬ 
magnetic radiation in closed rooms and with the oscillations 
of strings, bars, plates, etc. 

Asymptotic Calculation of the Characteristic Frequencies 
in Continuous Systems tcifh Absorptio7i. 

It is not my aim to go into mathematical details in the 
present paper. Of course, for a rigid proof these details 
become essential, but from a physical point of view they are 
quite unimportant. A special paper, entitled Ueber das 
Daempfungsproblem der mathematischen Phvsik,"^ which 
will appear in the Mathematische Annalen, is devoted to 
their discussion. 

Improbable though it seems, I have found only one 
paper * in the mathematical and physical literature dealing 
with the problem of oscillating continuous systems with 
absorption distributed arbitrarily over the system. It gives 
the complete theory of such a system for one dimension 
(e,g.^ string). The methods employed are such that no 
immediate generalization to more dimensions can be found. 
Moreover, the developments of Faber’s do not permit us to 
prove Sabine’s law for even one single dimension. On the 
contrary, they seem to indicate that no law such as Sabine’s 
can exist in continuous systems with absorption. 

For these two reasons it was necessary to start a com¬ 
pletely new consideration, embodying the theory for more 
than one dimension and giving formula^ by which Sabine’s 
law can be proved. Faber’s development formula could be 
shown to be equivalent to the new one in the case of one 
dimension, its inability to prove Sabine's law^ being due to 
the special, and in this respect inefficient, form adopted by 
Faber. 

As dependent variable in the analysis liere given, I .shall 
adopt a quantity referred to as “ amplitude of oscillation.” 
Afterwards this u may, in the aconstical case, be identified 
with the velocity potential or vrith the pressure at any one 
point. 

• O. Faber, Theorie der gedampften Schwingungeii,” Dissertation 
Strassbourg (Referee : R, von Mises) (1914). 
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Let the amplitude ol oscillation be given by the equation 


\b^ 






"dhi . , 


vvbicby by writing 


u(xyzt) — v{,vyz)e^*^^ ^ 


vields 




( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


Here p is always supposed to be positive (p > 0), 
Equation (2) shows that for large values of co the term 
between brackets reduces to 1, provided that wjp is nowhere 
infinite. By transferring (2) to an integral equation we 
may even see that the necessary condition is only that 
w/p integrated over the space considered does not become 
infinite, though iv itself might be infinite at some points. 

We require a solution of i2) which satisfies certain con¬ 
ditions at the boundary of the space considered, e. g., the 
Jvewtonian condition 

<r(a'i/z)u -p = 0,.(3) 

on 

where n indicates the direction, normally outward, to the 
aforesaid boundaiw. 

It is known that the problem (2), (3) can only be solved 
for certain values of a>, the characteristic frequencies. These 
values of &> will be complex, with positive imaginary part, 
■so as to cause any free oscillation once started in the system 
to die out after some time : 


ft> = a+y^.(4) 

Now from (2) we may conclude that the imaginary part 
^ of CO will be quite negligible in amount compared with a, 
if ce —> GO : 

lim'?=o(^),.(5) 

«>oo « \a/ 

where the symbol 0(1/^) indicates that the right-hand side 
•vanishes as a constant independent of a multiplied by 
for a —> GO . 

This equation (5), in comhination with (2) and a formula 
derived by Weyl in proving Lorentz/s law, enables us to 
xjalculate a and for large values of a, 

Weyd^s formula for the high characteristic frequencies 
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of (2) if the term within brackets is replaced by 1, L e., fn 
the case of large values of is 


lim ci^~ 


hTT^n 

® d'.r di/ dz 


+ 0(a^ In «), 


V 


. ( 6 ) 


where the integral in the denominator is to he taken over 
the whole space V considered, n is a large integer, indicating 
the (according to our assumption large) order of the charac¬ 
teristic frequency at, and the symbol 0 lias a meaning similar 
to that explained above. 

JFroin (5j, replacing p in (6) by l—jwjoyp according to (2), 
w’e find 


lim 


I) ^ Vp d.v dy dz 
® p^ dy dz 



(J) 


Hence the characteristic frequencies of very large order 
n have an imaginary part, which asymptotically tends to 
become independent of n (and hence of a) and depends only 
on w integrated over space tlivided by p times the volume 
considered, if we take p constant. This im{)lies that the 
high free modes of oscillation in our system, once started, 
all die out at exactly the same rate, independent of the 
frequency « considered. 

This, as we shall see, is one fundamental part in the proof 
of Sabine^s law. 

We now turn to the second [lart of this proof. 


Proof of Sahme s haw. 

In Sabine’s experiments the system is operated by a force 
causing a stationary state of oscillation after some time. 
Hence, we proceed to consider the motion of our system 
under such a force, which differs from th(^ equations above, 
as these only express the free motion without force. Let the 
force acting on the system be given by 

F 

then the motion of our system is given by the equation 




( 

n 

i c,vn{xyz). . . (8). 


the solution of which, in the stationary case here considered, 
can be shown to be 
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Here and Vn are the characteristic (complex) frequencies 
of (2) and the characteristic solutions of (2) respectively. 
The coefficients do not contain w, the forced frequency ; 

i =J\j prf dx dtj dz 4 wvn“ dx dy dz. 

The derivation of (8j was carried out by application of a 
method, due to Poincare, ■which is based on ( auchy’s theory 
of residues. This rather lengthy method had to be adopted, 
as the ordinary method for the <lerivation of development 
formulse of this type which is based on a property culled 
orthogonality of the functions r,i could not be followed, the 
functions i\ in systems with arbitrarily distributed absorption 
being no longer orthogonal to each other, as may be proved 
from (2). 

Faber, in his paper mentioned before, gives a formula 
equivalent to (8), but having in our notation in the 

denominator and, of course, somewhat different c„ ■which, 
as in our formula, does not contain co. As will appear shortly, 
this formula of Faber^s is unable to give Sabine's law. 

Let us perform Sabine's experiment with our system, 
oscillating according to (8), AVe have to stop the source 
abruptly at an instant t — tQ and see how the system behaves. 
From this instant onwards, as no force acts, the motion of our 
system can be described as an infinite sum of free motions, 
wffiicli are solutions of (2) and (3) 

t>to \ 

n = l 




( 9 ) 


where is the conjugate complex function to The 

coefficients A„ and liave to be determined from the state 
of the system at the instant t — tQ, i. e., by u and at 

this instant. These quantities may be found from (8) 




\Bf /(»(„ ' »=i m,/—&)■' 


^ (8a) 

I 

J 


By differentiating (9) with respect to t, taking t=to, 
separating the real and imaginary parts of t„ and v,, and 
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comparing with (8 a), the coefiScients and be 

written down. We need not, however, write out this cal¬ 
culation, as we may at once see the result. 

From (8 a) vjq see that the coefficients of in both series 
differ from zero only by an arbitrarily small quantity up to a 
fixed but very large index n, if we take the forced frequency 
extending towards infinity <*>-> . This implies the same 

property with the coefficients A„ and of (9). 

\4By combining this result with (7) we shall prove Sabine's 
law. indeed, as the series (9) for a >—>-20 in (8 a) contains 
on(y terms of very large order a, these terms have all the 
•same ^ by (7). In other words, we see that 

mav be placed before the sigmas in (9), so that the oscil¬ 
lation of the system dies out at a rate pro})ortional to the 
volume over the total absorption independently of the sha])e, 
the places of the source and of the exficrimenter. 

This is essentially what Sabine found. 

Extension of the Theory. 

Hitherto, for purposes of generality, I have considered a 
quantity u described as amplitude of oscillation. Before 
I proceed to show with exactly what quantity xi has to be 
identified in the acoustical case, a slight extension of the 
considerations just ex]) 0 sed will be given. 

In the first place, in the acoustical case the dissipation lo 
is not distributed over the whole space, but is substantially 
localized at the w^alls. Hence w'e have to see how this will 
alter our formulte. 

From Weed’s derivation of (fi) we may conclude that 
replacing the boundary condition (3) by any other condition 
will not alter this formula. The same may be said of (7). 

If w vanishes everywdiere except at the walls, the rate 
of decay y3, however, lemaining finite, the space integral 
in the numerator of (7) has simply to be replaced by a 
surface integral. 

By going through the derivation of (7), as exposed above, 
it will be perceived that it is in no step essential to con¬ 
sider w as independent of co. It may, indeed contain this 
frequency, hut it may not become infinite if 6>->co. In 
other words, it may be a hounded function of the frequency. 
As will appear shortly, this extension is of great importance 
for the acoustical problem, for now w’e are prepared to 
consider various hypotheses regarding the nature of the 
absorption. 
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It is at once clear that there will exist continuous systems 
with absorption in which le, in our notation, is no bounded 
function of the frequency. In such systems (7) is no loftger 
true, and hence Sabine^s law cannot exist. In the course of 
this paper an instance of such a s^'stem will be given. 

Denoting the two series in (9) by Si ond ^2 respectiv^^ly 
and its differential quotients with respect to the time t by 
2/ and So', whereas the expression (8) and its differential 
quotient with respect to f wdii be denoted by S 3 and 
respectively, the above derivation of Sabine’s law can be 
written symbolically 


Si +S 2 —S 3 for t — fo, ) 
Si^ + So^^Ss^ for t = / 


. ( 10 ) 


Now consider the system at rest and a force F, defined as 
above, acting on it from onwards. If this force is not 
concentrated at a point, as real physical forces never are, 
we shall have for t—ti 

= 0 and ^= 0 . 


The state of our system for t > is described by 

U = Si-fS2 + S3.(11) 

Taking into account the conditions for t = /i, we find 


Si +S2=-S3 fort = ^i, 

Si' + S 2 ' = —S 3 ' for t = t^. 


( 12 ) 


Comparing (12) with (10), it follows that in the present 
case the coefficients A„ and B,. of (9) are numerically the 
same as in Sabine's case, but of reversed sign. 

lienee, in starting a sgstem icitJi absorption by an oscillatory 
source of high frequency j the rate of increase follows the same 
latv as the rate of decay in Sabine's experiments. Moreover, 
from ( 11 ) we conclude that the increase of the oscillations 
in the system is complementary to the decay, i.e., the sum 
of the amplitudes, taken at the same t, reckoned from the 
moment the source stops in one and the moment the source 
starts in the other case, equals the stationary amplitude as 
given by ( 8 ). 

As will he shown in the following section, this theoretical 
conclusion has been borne out by experiments. 
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In applying the foregoing theory to the acoustics o£ large 
rooms (the condition largeimplies that the first free 
frequency of oscillation is very small with respect to the 
forced frequency), it is not clear from the start which 
quantity to take for our it. 

From the theory of acoustics it is known that in systems 
loithoiit absorption the velocity potential and the pressure 
are given by equations as (1) with the term containing w 
left out. But in extending this to equation (1) with absorp¬ 
tion w we should be forced to make very special hypotheses 
regarding the nature of the dissipation. This applies also to 
the boundary condition (3). Only very special walls would 
satisfy this comlitiou. 


Graph 2. 



Tipper part: magnitude of the terms in the series (9) as a function of w. 
Lower part: absorption tr of eq. (1) as a function of for w large. 

In order to avoid these very narrowing and, in i’act, for 
the present consideration not necessary restrictions, the 
theory has first to be extended in such way that a com¬ 
paratively large degree of freedom is obtained regarding 
the boundary condition (3) and the function w in (1). 
This has been done in tlie foregoing section. 

We may now take either the velocity potential or the 
pressure instead of our a, and can show from experiments 
that all remaining necessary conditions regarding lo are 
fulfilled. This may be done in the following manner. 

Let tv he a function of ft), as in the lower part of graph 2. 
In the upper })art of this graph, the magnitude of the terms 
in the series (S) is given as a function of co. As we have 
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seen, ail terms up to a certain in tbe neighbourbood of 
the forced frequency o) are very small. For <w„ about the 
same as to they increase rapidly as a function of ct>, but as 
the series converges they must decrease again if <w increases 
indefinitely. All tliat is required for our present considera¬ 
tion is that to must he a sloidy variable function of co as 
compared with the magnitude of the terms in (9) as a 
function of this &>. This is illustrated in graph 2. In this 
case, all in (9j are about of equal magnitude and our 
proof of Sabine^s law holds. 

On ihe other hand, if this is fulfilled we can, by measuring 
the rate of decay or of increase as a function of the forced 
frequency w, find the absorption function as a function 
of ft). Aow Sabine has indeed performed such measure¬ 
ments, and we may see from his results that no experimental 
case is known where to is not a hounded function of w. 
Keversing tliis reasoning, we conclude that, assuming the 
velocity potential or the pressure as our quantity u gives a 
satisfactory description of Sabine’s results. 

As the wave-length is in onr considerations very small 
with res})ect to the dimensions of the room considered, we 
may treat the absorption by the walls in an elementary way, 
assuming an alisorptioii coefficient A for the intensity of 
sound. In this way we find for to, 



wiiere c is the velocity of sound and p is the same as in 
equation (1). 

(Considering the absorption of, e.g,, a porous wall in the 
way adopted by the late;Lord iiayleigh, we find to to be 
a i)OUiuled function of w with a maximum. Other kinds 
of absorption also lead to such bounded functions tc, and 
here we have another more direct j)roof that the theory may 
immediately be applied to the acoustics of large rooms. 

Special Experimental Features, 

According to the formula (7), in reality Sabine^s law wdil 
never be valid exactly. With given forced frequency it 
will be followed better if the volume increases, for then the 
second term on the right-hand side of (7) decreases. 

It is, of course, always possible to dispose the absorbent 
material in such manner that Sabine's law is not followed. 
This occurs, e. p., if the arrangement is such as to coincide 
with the loops and nodes of a free mode of oscillation of 
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frequency in the neighbourhood o£ the forced frequency 
In this case the one special mode of free oscillation will 
decay faster than any other mode, as was shown in previous 
analysis *. Hence, in such a case Sabine’s law cannot hold. 
We should always consider distributions of absorbing matter 
of a structure large as compared with the wave-length of 
the forced oscillations. From Sabine’s experiments we 
conclude that this condition is often fulhlled in practice. 

The proof given above of Sabine’s law shows that the 
frequency remains substantially the same during the decay. 
This holds better, if iv in graph 2 is a slower variable 
function of co. 

With the ear, and still better in oscillograms, we can 
perceive that in reality the intensity of sound at any place 

Graph 3. 



Oscillogram showing the decay of sound in a room to be exactly 
complementary to the increase. 


does not die out in the simple exponential manner, as the 
above analysis seems to indicate. On the contrary, the 
intensity^ swells and decreases again more than once before 
it becomes inaudible. But this is exactly what equation (9) 
gives on a closer consideration. Although exp. ( — ^t) may 
be placed before the sigma’s, the terms under these signs 
are still oscillatory functions of the time. Hence their 
consonance, as the high free inodes of oscillation lie very 
close together, will give large regions of interference, 
floating through space. What we perceive with the ear 
or the oscillograph is the passing of these regions. 

This is illustrated in graph 3, drawn after such an 
oscillogram. At the point 1 the source stops, at 2 it starts 
again. We clearly see that the process of increase is 

* Annalen der Physik, Ixxxvii. p. 145 (iS28). 
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complementary to the process of decrease, the duration of 
both being the same, as was described above 

If we ask how to measure the duration of residual sound 
from an oscillogram, such as graph 3, the answer is that 
we have to take mean values over long intervals. The ear, 
recording the intensity logarithmically, is much more sensi¬ 
tive for small intensities than an oscillograph, and gives the 
ups and downs of intensity much less pronounced. Hence 
the process of taking mean values is much more easy to 
perform by the ear than from an oscillogram. 


Sabine's Law in other Departments of Physics. 


We have only proved Sabine's law to hold for systems 
the equations of which, by adopting a proper dependent 
variable, may be thrown in the form (1), with w a bounded 
function of the frequency. 

In the first place, ail closed electromagnetic systems heloncr 
to this ty[»e (even with w independent of the frequency). 
Here we may adopt any ]>ofentia] or field-strength function 
as dependent variable and always come to equation (1). 

Hence the tinic of decay or of increase in a closed spacey 
filled with electromagnetic riidiation of frequencies all larae 
with respect to the frst characteristic frequency^ is proportional 
to the volume over the total ahsorption and independent of the 
shape^ the places of the sources and of the experimenter. 

The oscillations of strings, membranes, etc. with dissipa¬ 
tion proportional to the square of the velocitv, are described 
by equations similar to (1). Sabine’s law wuli be valid with 
these systems. 

As an instance of a system which does not follow Sabine’s 
law, we consider a column of liquid in a tube with dissipa¬ 
tion hv viscosity. Ado{)ting Stokes’s theory of viscous fluids, 
we have 






vv'here n is the velocity and a. h are constants, depending on 
the nature of the fluid. ^ ^ 


* Oscillograms published by 1 reudelenburg (Siemens) and others do 
not show the e.xact complernentar}^ of decay and increase here described 
This must, I think, be attributed to conditions not being e.rac% the 
same in oscillographing the decay and the increase. A series of oscil¬ 
lograms, taken in this laboratory by Dr. Zwikker, carefully observing 
the same conditions during the decay and the increase, all show the 
exact complementarity, which follows from the present theory. 

Phil. Mag, S. 7, Vol. 8. No. 49. August 1929, S 
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With 


and 


n = V [x ]. e 

t,{0)=ry)=0. 


this equation yields 

.hn^'TT , / trT,“ /b)r7r“\^ 

"= -'21^ ±i\/ [-Y-) ’ 

n = l, 2,3,4 ... . 


Hence we find that for large order n of the free oscil¬ 
lation considered, the imaginary part of to increases pro¬ 
portional to n^. As the asymptotic constancy (i. e., inde- 
])endency of n) of the imaginary part of w was neces.sarv to 
]>roye Sabine’s law (equation (7)), this law cannot hold in 
the present case. 

Of course, other systems in which Sabine's latv is not valid 
can be found. 

The general importance of thi.s law' is, however, clear from 
the above considerations, show'ing its validity in the most 
common mechanic and electromagnetic systems. 

Physical Laboratory of 

Philips’s Glowlampworks, Ltd. 

Eindhoven, February 1929. 


XXX. Ionic Magnetic Munients. lig Edmund (’. Stoner, 
Ph.D.{Cajnbridae)f Header in Physics at the University of 
Leeds*. 


Introduction. 

T he magnetic moment of an atom (or ion) may be 
calcnlated when its spectroscopic state is known. In 
many cases the normal spectroscopic state is not known 
from direct experiment, but it may be predicted with 
reasonable certainty. Of the po.^sible states (determinable 
from the number of electrons), the deepest (corresponding 
to the normal state) is found with the aid of rules which 
were primarily suggested by the experimental facts, hut 
which also have theoretical justification. Using this method, 

• Communicated by Prof. R. Wbiddington, F.R.S, 
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Hund calculated the magnetic moments of the rare earth 
ions, and obtained values which, with one exception, were 
in remarkable agreement with the values deduced from 
measurements of the susceptibility. For the ions of the 
first transition series, however, there was practically no 
agreement. This disagreement has not been removed by 
the more complete theory of Laporte and Sommerfeld. 

A suggestion of Bose, that in the first transition series 
only the electron spin contributes towards the susceptibility, 
does give results whicli are in rather better agreement with 
experiment, but, as it stands, this suggestion cannot be 
regarded as completely satisfactory. 

The problem arises as to why the behaviour of the ions of 
the first transition series and of the rare earths is different. 
The variability uf magnetic moment is an associated problem. 
Although the magnetic moments of a particular ion (as 
deduced from susceptibility measurements on different salts, 
or even the same salt under different conditions) are grouped 
round a fairly definite value, tiie range in some cases is 
very mueli larger than can be accounted for by experimental 
errors. 

These ])roblems will he considered in this paper. Various 
theories which liave been given will first be briefly reviewed 
in relation to the experimentid results. A modified theorv 
will then be ]mt forward, which, although in some respects 
qualitative, does .seem to remove a number of the present 
difficulties. Tiie evidence for the view suggested, and some 
of its consequences, will be briefly discussed. 


Theories, 


For many “normal"” paramagnetics the susceptibilitv 
varies with the temperature, over considerable ranges, 
according to the formula 




Cm 


. . ( 1 ) 


where Xm is the gram-molecular susceptibility and Cji the 
Curie constant per gram molecule. The classical Langevin- 
Weiss theory * then gives for the gram-molecular magnetic 
.moment o-m? 

o'm:= v^3IICm* 


» For further details see E. C. Stoner, ‘Magnetism and Atomic 
rStracture ’ (Methuen, 1926). 

S 2 
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The calculated moment is usually expressed in terms of the 
Weiss magneton^ Mw, as iinit (Mw = 1123*5), and is given as 
p Weiss magnetons : 

= = 14-07 .(2) 

On the quantum theory the average magnetic moment will 
depend on the quantum state of the atoms (or ions or mole¬ 
cules), and the juost convenient procedure is to find an 
expression for p in terms of the quantum numbers defining 
the state. This theoretical value can then be compared 
with that found experimentally (or calculated directly from 
the experimental measurements on susceptibility by the 
standard method outlined above). 

Following on earlier work of Panli^ Epstein, and 
Gerlach, Sommerfeld * calculated the p values corresponding 
to atoms or ions whose magnetic moments were integral 
multiples of the Bohr unit (Mb = 5593), assuming that the 
atoms orientated themselves in a magnetic field so that 
their resolved moments were the same as those i)£ atoms in 
an S state, as revealed by the Zeeman effect. Let h be 
magnetic moment in Bohr units. (The resolved moments 
will heb, 6 — 2, h —4 ... —6.) Then it may be readily shown 
that 

_ _ 

Jt,= VKir+2) = 4-97 + m 

aiw 

For 6=1, 2, 3 ... this gives p = 8T), 14’1, 19‘3 ... 

Assuming that for the ions with from 18 to 28 electrons 
6 increased from 0 to 5 and tiien decreased to 0, the calcu¬ 
lated values for p were found to be in rough agreement 
with the values found experimentally (except for the ( A- 
ion). 

There was, however, no reason to suppose that the ions 
were always in an S state, and Hundf showed that in 
general the p value is given by 

p^^'Tig\/j{j -f 1).(4) 

where g is the Lande splitting factor and j the inner 
quantum number characterizing the state. This result was 
given before the advent of the spinning-electron theory, 
but it is simpler to discuss it in the light of this. 

* A. Sommefeld, Zeits. fiir Pkys. xix. p. 221 (192S). 
t F. Hand, Zeits.fiir Phys. xxxiii. p. 855 (1925). 
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The total angular momentum—and magnetic moment—o£ 
an atom is a resultant ot‘ the orbital and spin moments of the 
electrons. In general the orbital moments maybe regarded 
as combining to give a resultant characterized by the 
quantum number I (Z = 0, 1, 2 corresponding to S, P, D ... 
terms) and the spins to a resultant s {s~0, 1, ... corre¬ 

sponding to multiplicities r = l, 2, 3, 4 ...) ; j is the resultant 
of I and s, assuming values from l + s to jZ — s . The 
spectroscopic symbol (e.g. thus gives the spin 

moment s (r=2>- -f 1). the orbital moment I {e. g. for F terms 
Z —3), and the total moment /. The factory may be expressed 
in terms of Z, and s. An empirically correct expression 
for y, the ratio of the magnetic to the mechanical moment 
of the atom, was first given by Lande ; with the as.sumption 
that the ratio of the magnetic to the mechanical spin moment 
is double that for the orbital moment, it has now been 
deduced theoretically, using the new mechanics. By Himd’s 
method possible ’“L states for an atom may be found by 
considering the resultant effect of the electrons in it, and 
making use of Pauli’s exclusion principle. Experiment and 
theory * indicate that those with the highest r will be the 
deepest, and of these that with the highest Z. In deter¬ 
mining the j value corresponding to the deepest state (the 
ground state), it is taken to be the lowest j in the first half 
of a group and the highest in the second (corresponding to 
inverted multipiet intervals). 

Following this procedure, and using the expression (4), 
Hiind obtained p values which agreed closely with experi¬ 
ment for the rare earth ions. For the ions of the first 
transition group, however, the sequence of p values 
given by the theory was completely different from that 
observed. 

Laporte and Sommerfield f pointed out that if the 
ruultiplet intervals were small {chilvj conq>arable with I’T), 
the ions would not be all in the lower state, but that there 
would be a distribntitm of tbo ions among the different 
possible j states. They obtained the following general 
expression for p : 

p=4*97^/|2:-(2y-}-l)yV(;-+I)e ; :E(2; +l)e J. (5) 

* F. Hund, ‘ Linienspektren und periodisclies System’ (Springer, 
Berlin, 1927). 

t O. Laporte and A. Sommerfeld, Zeits. fiir Pkys. lx. p. 333 (1926). 
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Two limiting cases were considered : 

(a) Ai^ ^ (Ar“>ao or T-->0) 

^^==4-97o v7(j-f 1),.(5a) 

(&) Ai'-^X;T (Ar->0 or T->oo) 

i)a=4-97v/{S(2i+l)<7V0>l)m+l)}. • (56) 

The observed values of p should then lie between those 
given by (5a) and (5 5). The limits are fairly wide, but 
some of the observed/) values (for Ni^ and Cu^) still did not 
fall between them. More recently, b}^ a process of extra- 
polation, Laporte * has estimated the raultiplet intervals for 
the ions concerned an<l carried out a calculation of the 
p values, using the full expression (5). He finds that there 
is no agreement at all in the case of multiplet terms. 

Van Vleckf, in his very complete treatment of para¬ 
magnetism on the basis of the new mechanics, obtains the 
same expression as (5 a) for the case where the multiplet 
intervals are large. When the multiplet intervals are small 
(c/iAn comparable with ^T), he shows that the spin and orbital 
moments (/ and s) are quuntitized separately relative to the 
axis of the field—in small as well as large fields, by the 
principle of spectroscopic stability—and obtains, in place of 
(5 5j, the expression 

^ = 4*97 4/ 4:3 (s +1) + Z(/Tl). . . . (G) 

The actual values differ little from those given by (5 5). 

Bose t assumes that the paramagnetic susceptibility of the 
ions of the first transition series is due entirely to the 
spin moment of the electrons. The number of electrons 
in a complete group is 2(2/+ 1). (For the first transition 
series the elections concerned are those for which 1 — 2.) If 
there are Z electrons in an incomplete group in the atom, 
the maximum magnetic moment is Zpi, for 27 + 1; and 
for Z‘^2/ +1 the maximum moment is Z'pi, where Z' = N^—Z. 
In a magnetic field Bose supposes that the possible moments 
for the atom with a maximum Zpi are Zpi, (Z —2)/ii.., —Z^i, 
corresponding to Z,Z —electrons having their spin 
moments parallel to the field, and the rest antiparaliel; 
when Z>2Z+1 the moments range from Z' to — Z’ at 

* O. Laporte, Zeits. fur Phys. Ixvii, p. 761 (1928). 
t J. H. Van tdeck, Phys. Rev. xxxi. p. 587 (1928). 
t D. M. Boae, Zeits. fiir Phys. Ixiii. p. 864 (1927). 
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intervals of 2. This assumption of a variable moment of 
the atom due entirely to the electron spins gives the result 

p=4*97 vzczn) ) 

or p=4-97 ^Z'{Z'4-2)J. ^ 

If s is the resultant spin moment (corresponding to the 
multiplicity r = 2s+ 1), this result may be written 

p = 4:*97 V4s(s + 1) • • . • . (7 a) 

when the relation to Van "VUeck^s expression (6) becomes 
clear. 

The actual result obtained is the same as that given 
originally by Sommerfeld (3), while the procedure followeii 
is equivalent to stating that the ions behave magnetically as 
though they w^ere in S states. It has been noted before 
that this is so for the ions with a smaller number of 
electrons*, but exceptions remain which indicate that the 
theory is l)y no means completely satisfactory empirically 
even for the first transition series, and no suggestion is 
given as to why the rare earth ions behave differently. 

Comparison u'itJi Experiments. 

The magnetic moments for the ions of the first transition 
series, calculated by the methods outlined above, are given 
in Table I. (The ions with 18 and 28 electrons, "with a 
ground term, should have a zero moment, and are, in fact, 
diamagnetic). The observed values are also shown. (The 
index gives the positive charge on the ion.) It is not 
necessary to discuss these in detail f. but a few points may 
be mentioned. 

With solutions, the apparent ionic susceptibility in many 
cases varies with the concentration. Thus with cobalt salts 
the p value for Co- varies between about 24 and 25 ; the 
addition of acid may cause the apparent p value to fall 
below 23. On the other hand nickel chloride, in concen¬ 
trations ranging from '(12 to 22’69 per cent., gives a p value 
for Ni^ constant to within about 4 per cent., the value being 
practically the same for different salts. There are indi¬ 
cations that in solutions 6 (in eq. (1)) is not always zero. 
Birch t found for CuClo in solution that from 0°-40% 
0^+10 and p = 9'01; from 40°-85° (?=~65, p = 9-98. 

* E. C. Stoner, Phil. Mag. iii. p. 336 (1927). 

t See P. Weiss, Journ. de Phgs. v. p. 129 (1924) ; sdao ‘ Magnetism 
and Atomic Structure.’ Chaps, vi. and vii. 

t Birch, Journ. de Phys. ix. p. 137 (1928). 
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The solijtions with different ions have not all been studied so 
thoroughly, but there can be no doubt that the apparent 
inouient is not generally constant. The table gives a 
summary of the data so far available from the more precise 
expefimenfs. 

With solid salts tlie l/%, T curves are usually linear, at 
least over limited ranges; but wdiere the investigations have 
been carried out over a large range of temperature, changes 
of slope or curvatures are frequently found. The procedure 
has usually been to consider linearity as a test for the 
validity of applying the Weiss-Langevin theory, or as a test 
for “magnetic purity''—the presence of a single carrier 

Table I. 

Calculated and Observed Magnetic Moments of Ions of the 
First Transition Series. 


Number of electrons ... 19 20 I'l 22 Sj 24 2') 26 27 


Ground term. 

4-97 . 

■Sd) 

14-1 

4-97^ Vi(i+t) . 

7-7 

81 

p from {5 b) . 

14-:) 

21 f) 

4‘97V4s(s+l)+/(f+l). 

14-9 

22-2 

Observed values of p. f 



J 

Solutions . 



Solid salts.1 

V‘. 

8-9 



Cr^. 

Fe'-. 

Fe*. 

Co4 

Ni*. 

Cu®. 

23-8 

26-29-5 

> 26'5 

23-25 

16-0 

9-10 


Jfn-. 






liO'-t 






Fc4 

Ft-. 

Cu\ 

Ki». 

Cu=. 


29 i 

i5-27’;i 

22-26 

i4'5-i; 

r 9-11 


ihr. 

'27-m 




''8., 


ng;,, 

■dg 


J9'3 

24-4 

29-4 

24 4 

19-3 

14-1 

8-6 

.3-9 

0 

29-4 

o*>‘C 

33-2 

28-0 

1?7 

24-7 

26-0 

29-4 

26-0 

24-7 

21-6 

14-5 

2.5-S 

27-2 

29'4 

27'2 

25-8 


14-9 


Cr4 

1S2-191 


18- 9 

19- 8 


then being indicated. Attention has been directed more to 
finding linear parts of curves, and calculating p values I'roni 
them, than to studying in detail divergences from the linear 
character. That there is definite variability of magnetic 
moment with difierent salts containing the same ion is 
shown by the careful ex}ierimeiifs of Jackson who found, 
for example, the following p values for different salts of 
nickel, studied in the same manner :— 

wm, p=lG- 9 , 

NiS04. THgO 14-62, 

NiS04. {^114)2804. GHgO p=Lr 9 . 

* L. 0, Jackson, Phil. Trans. A, ccxxiv. p. 1 {1923), 
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The apparent p value, calculated by the standard metliod, 
for the same ion in difterent salts may vary considerably ; 
also the same salt may behave differently magnetically 
according to its thermal treatment, and give different values 
over different ranges of temperature. The extensive investi¬ 
gation of (Ibantillon* on the cobaltous ion shows how widely 
the magnetic moment may vary (from 22 to 26). 

The calculated and observed results are also shown in 
tig. 1. It will be seen at once that there is no question of 
the observed results falling even approximately on curve (2) 
—the Hund curve for large multiplet intervals. (It is the 


Pig. 


1 . 



1 

Calculated < 2. 


;>=4-9r v/ 4s(g+ I). 


! :l-;,=4-97V4 .s{«+1)+/^/+1). 

The thick vertical lines represent the range of observed values, 
(^iee Table 1.) 


corresponding curve which fits the results for the rare earth 
ions extremely well.) Moreover the observed values do 
not all fall between carves 2 and 3—nottibly Ki^ 26 and 
Cu^ 27. Curve 3 is that corresponding to small multiplet 
intervals (the Van \ leek expression is used). The suggestion 

* A. Chantillon, Anna/es de Phys. ix. p. 187 (1928). 
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that the multiplets for the ions at the end of the series might 
be regular instead of inverted—so that the end part of 
curve (2) should be similar to the initial part—cannot be 
reconciled with the experimental spectroscopic facts, besides 
being at variance with the general theory. None of the 
suggestions put forward by Laporte seem adequate to 
explain the discrepancy. 

The assumption of Bose, that only the electron spin con¬ 
tributes to the paramagnetism, leads to curve (1), which 
does agree fairly well with the experimental results; 
but the ions with 24 to 27 electrons certainly have moments 
greater than those indicated by the theory. 

In short, none of the suggestions so far made seem 
adequate to account even qualitatively for some of the 
distinctive magnetic characteristics of the ions of the first 
transition series. 

Modified Theory of Ionic Susceptibility, 

Difei'ence between ions of the tivo aeries .—For an ionic yas 
there can be little doubt that the treatment of Hnnd, as 
developed by Laporte and Sommerfeld, and by Van Yieck, 
is satisfactory, the p value, for large miiltiplet intervals, 
being given by 

and for small by 

4-97 v'45(5-M) +/(Z+1). 

That the first of these expressions gives results in agreement 
with experiment for the rare earth ions indicates not only 
that the multiplet intervals must be large, as is anticipated, 
hut also that there is little disturbing interaction, and that 
the ions (in solids and solutions) behave in a magnetic field 
as though they w^ere effectively independent. 

In the ions of the first transition series it is the incomplete 
group of d electrons (1 = 2) which gives rise to the para¬ 
magnetism j in the rare earths the incomplete group of 
/ electrons (1 = 3). The following numbers show the 


electronic constitution for two typical ions:— 

n . 

. 1 

2 3 4 

1 . 

. 0 

0 1 0 12 0 12 3 

Fe3 23 

2 

8 8 r) 

61 

. 2 8 18 18 7 

Numbers of electrons in groups in Fe^ and Gd*. 
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There is another difterence besides that in the “ orbital 
character o£ the electrons in the incomplete groups. In the 
ions of the hV type ilie incomplete group of electrons 
belongs to the group with the highest total quantum number 
in the ion (n = 3); in the ions of the Gd^ type the incomplete 
group does not belong to the highest quantum number 
group. It is suggested that, just as it is the electrons of the 
highest total quantum number which are responsible for the 
ordinary valency properties (polar or homopolar) ot atoms, 
so, in an ion, it is the group with the highest total quantum 
number which is primarily responsible for the interaction 
focres resulting in the formation of crystals or of aggregates^ 
in solutions. 

The effect of interaction .—In an ion there is a strong 
interaction between the orbital moments of the difierent 
electrons, and also between the spin moments ; these inter¬ 
actions between the Ts of different electrons and the ss 
being much greater than the interaction between the I and s 
of a single electron. In a free ion the resultant I and s 
combine to give the total momentwhich is quantized with 
respect to an applied fiebJ. I\here there is little interaction 
between an ion and its neighbours, in a solid or solution, the 
ion will still l)ehave as free.’^ From a magnetic point of 
view an ion will behave as free if the group of electrons 
giving rise to the magnetic moment does not take part in the 
interaction. This is apparently the case in the rare earth 
ions. 

If the magnetic group of electrons forms part of the 
interacting group, the ion will no longer behave as free. 
It may be anticipated that just as there is a strong I inter¬ 
action between tlie electrons in a single atom, so there will 
be an / interaction between the different ions and atoms in 
a solid or solution. The ion may still behave as relatively 
free as far as the spin moment is concerned, for the “electro¬ 
static^^ symmetry of an ion depends on the I moment, but not 
on the s moment. The suggestion is equivalent to supposing 
that the I moment of the ion (if this is due to electrons in 
the group of highest total quantum number) tends to assume 
a definite orientation with res}>ect to neighbouring ions (or 
atoms or molecules). It would seem that this must be so in 
a crystal, where there is a definite arrangement of the centres 
of the electronic systems. Indeed, one of the main difficulties 
of the older theories of paramagnetic susceptibility was that 
they implied that the carriers of the magnetic moment were 
as free to change their orientation in a solid as in a gas. In 
a solution it might be thought that the ions had a greater 
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freedom for reorientation; hut here the / moment of the ion 
may still tend to assume a difl’erent orientation with respect 
to the molecules or ions with which it is surrounded, even 
when these do not form a definite chemical complexion. In 
some cases there is t'ery convincing evidence that similar 
associations are formed both in crystals and in solution. 
A study of the absorption spectra of cohalt compounds, for 
example, leads to the conclusion that both in solids and 
solutions the cobalt atom is associated with four groups in 
the blue compounds and with six in the red 

It is suggested, then, that wliereas in the rare earth ions 
there is a strong Is coupling, so that the resultant j is 
quantized with respect to an external field, in tlie ions ot the 
transition series there may he a relatively weak Is coupling, 
while the I moment is subject to relatively strong inter¬ 
atomic coupling forces. AVith very strong interaction the 
s moment only may he quantized with respect to an external 
field H. The interaction held may be apf roximately 
regarded as a virtual magnetic field with direction distributed 
at random. The I quantization will then he with respect to 
the resultant of the external field and the random internal 
field. The limiting cases arise wiien the interaction field 
is very strong or very weak. For strong interaction 

p = 4'97 V'4s(s-f 1). 

For weak interaction 

p = 44)7 s/-^s^s 4- + 1). 

In general, it would be antieijjated that, when there are no 
other disturbing factors, the observed magnetic moment 
would lie between these two values, 

Cotnparison with experiment .—As may be seen from 
fig. 1, the observed moments generally fall between these 
not widely separated limits. For the ion 23, however, where 
there should be no variability for the reason under discussion 
(since Z = 0),the range is quite considerable. This is mainly 
due to the variation in the apparent moment of the Fe^ ion 
in solution with concentration and amount of acid. The 
extraordinary variability in this case is probahiv due to 
chemical effects—possibly to the })artial formation of complex 
ions of lower magnetic moment. It is noteworthy that 
Mn^ 23 has a remarkably constant moment. In a careful 
study of solutions of the chloride, sulphate, and nitrate 
Cabrera and his collaborators have found in each ease a 


» R. Hill and O. R. Howell, Phil. Mag. xlviii. p. 833 (1924). 
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value close to 29*35, independent of the concentration 
Bearing in mind the experimental difficulties and the 
uncertainty in the correction for the coexisting diamagnetism, 
the agreement between the observed and anticipated values 
is remarkably good. 

Interaction ejjuivalent to an initial virtual field. —The inter¬ 
action between ions and surrounding ions and molecules is 
presumably of the same quantum type as that considered by 
Heitler and London in connexion with the formation of 
simple molecules. The genera! problem is a very complex 
one. It seems reasonable, however, to consider the initial 
interaction as similar to that resulting from an initial 
virtual magnetic field, with direction distributed at random. 
Such an assumption has proved remarkably fruitful in 
Kapitza's theory of the change of electrical conductivity in 
magnetic fields f. To see the general character of the effect 
of such initial field, the simplest possible case will be 
considered. 

Consider a group of N ions, each a magnetic moment g, 
and suppose tiiat in a inagnetic field the resolved moments 
are ±fx. Instead of supposing the initial field IL to be dis¬ 
tributed at random, it will })e supposed to be parallel or 
anti-]>arailel to an external field R, tlie direction of which 
is taken as ]H)sitive. The ions may be diviiled into two 
groups, X/2 in each, for one of wliich H-, is positive and for 
the other negative. 

Let gHg7.T = .r. gH/7rT = /o 

The mean resolved moment may l>e obtained bv the usual 
treatment : 


(1) TL=0 




— e' 


-h 

■k 


~ tanh It =/r, 


~ IcT 


. . (S) 


(This is the well-known quantum-theory result for the case 
where g is one Bohr unit. According to the classical theorv. 



Thus 


P Mw MwV H 


1 

MwV A-TH 


Mb 

= ^ C3 = 4-97C3 = 8-6. 

* See Weiss, I. c. p, 141. 
t P. Kapitza, P. It. S. cxxiii. p. 342 (1929). 
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(2) H = 0. Considering the two groups, 

~ijL _ 

(JL e'^ + €~^ 

(3) Both H and H,- present: 

^ “ N • "2 1 - gx-tT^^^-xTh j 

= ^{tanh (ar-f A) —tanh (.r—-/d)}. . . . (hj 

For h^x this gives 

^ =sech^.rx/<. ..... tlO) 

ft 

For fjuHi<kT, let = Appri>xiinately 



The expressions (9)-(ll ) indicate the general character of 
the effect of the initial held. The nature of the variation 
with temperature may be summarized by writing 

.<’-> 

where ^0 bs the value wdien Hi = 0. As T approaches zero 
ji approaches 0. In general (m will be a fraction of /xq, the 
fraction increasing as the temperature rises. Tn the limit it 
has the value 1. (For from ("9), when .r and h are both 
small, ]xl}jL^y{{x-^h)—(x — li)}~h, as in (S)). 

The general expression for the susceptibility must now he 
considered for the case where the ion has an tV and I moment, 
the s moment being free and the I moment subject to 
the initial interaction field. 

The 'Weiss-Langevin formula for the variation of the 
susceptibility with temperature is 

Y Cm 


■3R(T-(9j “^3R(T-^)* 


. (13) 


Writing the quantum expression under consideration for p, 
inis becomes 


^ + 1 ) + /(/+ 1 )} 

3R(T~6f) 


(14) 
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This requires modification in the light of the above view. 
The value of 6 is not necessarily the same for the Z and s 
moments. (B arises from the Weiss “molecular field/’ 
which manifests itself when the substance is luagnetized ; 
that this field is a quantum interaction field has been shown 
by Heisenberg’s treatment of ferromagnetism ; it is probably 
related to the initial field, whose effect is represented by ^ 
in (11).) Further, owing to the interaction field, the I 
moment may not be fully effective. The general expression 
mav now be written: 


%M = 


3R L T-^7 




Z(Z +1) 1 


(15) 


If the expression is simplified, and p is given by 

y,>=4-07v^{H(5 + l)-f/(T/^)Z(Z + l)}. . . (16) 


According to equation (15). the T^ curves will not 

necessarily be linear, tliough the divergences from linearity 
may he relatively small if (}> (corresponding to the Z inter¬ 
action field) is either very large or very small. In general 
tlie effective j> value increases with the temperatin-e, and the 

( ^ , T^ graph will show a curvature with the concave side 
\X ^ 

towards the T axis. This type of variation is frequently 
found. As the results for the nickel and copper ions have 
not fitted in with previous theories, some of the results given 
by Weiss for these may be quoted. The measurements of 
Tlieodorides on nickel chloride give = 16*03 between 15®*2 
and 125°, and = 16*92 between 150° and 500°. Honda 
and Ishiwara find jj>=9*2 for CuCls between --140° to -1-20°, 
and p = 10'0 from 20° to 500°. More recently Bircb has 
found that CUSO 4 gives a non-linear curve between 10 ° and 
537°—^a curvature which is compatible with an s moment 
corresponding to jo=: 8 ’ 6 , and a partly effective Z moment. 
The copper salts generally, with moments between 9 and 11 , 
fit in well with the theory put forward, which gives 8*6 and 
14*9 as the limits : moments from 14*5 to 17 are observed 
for nickel, the theory giving 14*1 and 22 2 as limits. 


In the region of very low temperatures, the 



curves 


frequently show peculiar curvatures, indications of “cryo- 
magnetic anomalies.” A qualitative explanation of these 
has been given by Foiix * on a non-quantum theory which 


* G. Foex, Anut de Phys. xvi* p. 174 (1921). 
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simply assumes the existence of a potential energy depending 
on the orientation of the magnetic carrier with respect to 
the crystal lattice. This theory may obviously be brought 
into relation with the assumption of an initial field. 

It should, perhaps, be noted that the “initial"” field has 
been taken to modify tlie effective / moment, having no 
effect on the 5 moment; this simply means that it has been 
assumed that there is a strong / interaction. As the s 
moment is a intrinsic property of the electron—in contra¬ 
distinction to the I moment, which has reference to a 
nucleus or aggregate of nuclei—the s interaction will 
presumably be weak, though not necessarily non-existent. 
There may, therefore, be an initial field for the s moment, 
which, though small, may be effective at low temperatures 
in disturbing the susceptibility from its ideal value. This 
must be borne in mind in any more detailed consideration of 
cryomagnetic anomalies. 

Comple.r salts. —FollowingSidgwick, fora typical complex 
ion, it is possible to assign an effective atomic number to the 
central atom. Tiie magnetic mo.'mmr depends on f he effective 
atomic number, which gives the number of electrons nsso duteil 
with the central atom. Let Z be tbe effecrive atomic 
number. When Z = ofi, the substanc'' is <liamagncric (as in 
cobaltammines), (hi electrons presumably giving the argoiT 
configuration. The following p values have been found : 


Z . 32 33 34 3.-) 

p (obs.) ... 24 17-21 13-15 fi-lO 


There is difficulty in interpreting these results, because it 
is not known how the Z electrons are distributed. The 33 
configuration, for example, may consist of a closed group 
of 30, with 3p electrons (n = 4, 1=1) giving a ^832 ground 
term, or of a closed group of 18, an incomplete group of 7d 
electrons ( 7 i = 3, ^ = 3), and a closed group of 8 f// = 4, 
1=0, 1), giving a ^F9 2 ground term. For [Fe(N 2 ll 4 ) 2 ]CL, 
with Z = 32, Ray and Bhar * have found p = 24*l. If there 
are 22 :> electrons, in addition to closed groups, tbe corresponding 
ground term gives the limits as 14*1—15*8 : with 6d 
electrons (^ 04 ) the limits are 24*4-27*2. This suggests that 
it is the n = S group which is incomplete. The experimental 
data available, however, are not sufficient to decide between 
the various possibilities, and, although the problem of the 
complex ions is an interesting one, it would not be profitable 
to discuss it further at present. 


* See D. M. Bose, ^tts. fur Phyir. xliii, p. 878 (1927). 
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The gyromagnetic effect, —The theoretical ratio of the 
magnetic to the mechanical moment of a carrier is 9* 
The experimental ratio is found to be —, so that <7 = 2. It 

has been j)ointe(l out by Bose * that this is in agreement 
with the view that the electron spin is responsible for the 
magnetic effects. It is important to notice that the ratio 
has been measured only for ferromagnetic rods. If the 
ratio could be measured for paramagnetic salts, a different 
ratio would be anticipated for all those salts where the 
magnetic moment differs from that calculated, using the 
formula 

jO = 4*97 4:8 

It is of interest to consider the significance of the value g~2 
found for ferromagnetics. It does not indicate, as has been 
stated, tliat the ratio measured is that for the free electrons 
in the metal-—for these alone give rise to only a small, 
approximatedy constant paramagnetism, as has been shown 
by Pauli. It simply indicates that it is the electron-spin 
moment which is resj»onsible for the magnetic properties. 
If this is so, the atomic njoments must be integral multiples 
of the Bohr unit (A' = i, 1, H .... corresponding to/> = !, 2, 
II, ...). It has been shown l^y the writer f that the moments 
defluced from measurements of the low-temperature satur¬ 
ation intensity are compatible wnth this. As an example, in 
nickel, it is is supposed that in each group of 5 atoms there 
is one (Ni") with a moment of 2 Bohr units, one (Ni^) with 
a moment 1, and three (Ni) with zero moment, the low-tem¬ 
perature p value (3) is accounted for 

p = 56 = 5 X = 3. 

The paramagnetic susceptibility above the Curie point is 
accounted for by the same group of ions if Ni* and NP are 
assumed to have the same p values as those found for the 
ions with the same number of electrons in salts and 
solutions (p%16 for Ni*. for Ni^). This means that at 
the high temperatures the I moment is partly effective, but 
that at low temperatures—when the internal field exerts a 
greater effect —only the s moment is effective. This view 
as to the atomic moments of ferromagnetics thus fits in with 

* Bose, loc. cit. p. 881. 

+ E. C. Stoner, Proc. Leeds Phil. Soc. i. p. 55 (1926). 

Thil, Mag, S, 7. Vol. 8. No, 49, August 1929, T 
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tbe gyromagaetic effect, and also with the view here put 
forward as to tlie partial independence of the I and s 
moments ; the s moment being primarily effective at low 
temperatures, and tbe I moment becoming increasingly 
effective at higher temperatures. 


Summary^ 

Previous theories of ionic magnetic moments are briefly 
reviewed in relation to the experimental results. 

The difference in the magnetic behaviour of the first 
transition series of ions and the rare earth series is attributed 
to the fact that in one the incomplete group of electrons 
belongs to the group of highest total (jiiantum number, in 
the other to an “inner” group, and that interaction between 
an ion and its neighbours (in solids and solutions) aflects 
mainly the electrons of highest c|uantiiin number. 

Magnetically the rare earth ions behave as free, and have 
a moment, expressed in Weiss magnetons, given by 

In the first transition series the orbital moment / and the 
spin moment s must be considered separately. Tbe / moment 
is not fully effective, owing to tbe interaction field. This is 
treated as equivalent to an initial magnetic field, and tbe 
general cbaracter of its effect on the meiisnred susceptibility is 
considered. It is shown that the y value should lie between 

4'97 v'4s(5 +Ij and 4*97 1) + + 1), 

according to the interaction, tending to the former value at 
low and the latter at high temperatures. The scheme covers 
the experimental results very satisfactorily. 

Complex ions are briefly discussed. 

It is shown that, for ferromagnetics, the observed gyro- 
magnetic ratio and the atomic moments deduced from 
measurements, both at low and high temperatures, are 
consistent with the scheme. 

Physics Department 

UniTersitv of Leeds, 

April 3929, 
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XXXI, On the Derivation of the Law of Mass Action, 


To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine, 


Gentlemen,— 


M ay I again point out, as I did in a previous letter 

that a fundamental condition of the van’t Hoff cycle, 
which Mr. Goldstein entirely ignores in the first and the 
preceeding communication, is that, on removing a small 
quantity of matter from one of the reservoirs through a 
membrane, the pressure of the removed matter does not 
change during the process. It may be added that we are 
quite at liberty to have such an arrangement, and that we 
juay assist in bringing it about, if w-e like, by the permanent 
addition of various substances in various states to the 
reservoirs. In that case, when a small quantity of matter 
is removed from a reservoir, the fiee energy of the system 
remains constant, wiiile tlie work performed is of the form 
volume X pressure. The former result is used when the 
free energy is equated to zero in the van*t Hoff cycle, while 
the latter result is used when the external work done is 
equated to zero. 

Now iMr. Goldstein states, in tiie preceding communication 
than wlien **sepro-unst;ible ” molecules are removed from a 
reservoir these uiulergo a change in free energy. Quite so, 
but since we luive arranged that the free energy of the whole 
system is to remain constant, it follows that an equal and 
oj)posite change in free energ\ takes place in the reservoir 
from which tlie molecules were removed. 

It m;i V also be pointed out that, on simultaneously removing 
complex moiecules from a reservoir and adding the equivalent 
simple molecule.', and vice versa, the condition that the 
change in free energy shall he zero is satisfied in a simple 
manner. 

Mr. Goldsleifi next proceeds to show how vanT HofTs law 
may he derived bv means of imposed conditions contained in 
brackets under option (1 ). Now the law of mass action in 
the orthodox form has been obtained by means of a van’t 
Hoff cycle supposing that the “ sepro-unstable’’ molecules 
do not dissociate ; but since there was no justification for this 


• Phil. Mag. vii. p. 206 (1929). 
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assumption, some scientists supposed that the molecules are 
prevented from dissociating by some externally applied 
constraint. The two Mr. Goldstein mentions have already 
been used *; another that has been used consists of the intro¬ 
duction of a catalytic agent into the transferring chamber, 
where it is supposed to prevent dissociation taking place. 
Now the object of the paper I have published t was to see 
what result is obtained if no assumptions are introduced, or 
no constraints are applied to prevent molecular dissociation, 
keeping the conditions and process of the c)"cle otherwise the 
same ; in other words, allowing the molecules to behave just 
as they please. It was found that these two different 
methods of procedure led to different results. There can be no 
question, however, about ray procedure being the proper one. 
If it were permissible to prevent molecules dissociating by 
an applied external constraint, it would be equally ]!ermissible 
to induce the simple molecules to form various complex 
molecules by an external constraint while being transferred 
from one chamber to the other. 

It is quite natural, therefore, that Mr. Goldstein should 
obtain the law of mass-action in the orthodox form on 
imposing the constraints or conditions he mentions. (It 
may be pointed out in passing that the first condition would 
not permit the process to be isothermal.) Furthermore, it is 
to be expected that since the two processes lead to different 
results, on using them together many apparent violations of 
the laws of thermodynamics w'ould he obtained. They show 
that it is not permissible to subject the chemical behavioio' of 
molecules to an arbitrary constraint in an arbitrarily selected 
part of the van t Hoff cycle. 

Since /tj and which control the chemical effectiveness 
of collisions, express the activation the colliding molecules 
have acquired through previous collisions, it surely follows 
simply enough that they may be functions of the indepen¬ 
dent variables of the system if all possibilities are taken into 
account. The activation imparted to a molecule by ii collision 
may decrease before the next collision takes place, and tiie 
foregoing quantitiesare therefore functions of the temperature 
and the molecular free paths, or of the temperature and the 
molecular concentrations, where the form of the function 
depends on the rate of decrease of the activation. Since the 
concentrations are functions of the masses of the constituents 

♦ ‘ Theoretische Chemische,’ by W. Nernst, p. 677 (7tli ed.). 

t Phil. Mag. V. p. 263 (1928).* 
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and the volume, it follows that, on taking all possibilities into 
account, ki and may be functions of these quantities and 
the temperature. 

T have nowhere tried to disprove the equation following 
equation (12) in Mr, Goldstein^s communication, as he states. 

From the last hut one of the equations developed by 
Mr. Goldstein it follows that 


Now I fail to see that any simple relation exists between 
the Ar^s and the a’s, whether we regard the latter as activities 
or activity coefficients. Evidently they cannot be identical. 
Withoutintroducinganyassumptioiis,we may write = 

= where (f> is an arbitniry function of the 

coefficients^ but these are far from being simple results. 

Yours faithfully, 

Schenectady, N.Y., ti .S.A. R. D. Kleeman. 


XXXII. Notices respecting New Books. 

IJeot and Thermodi/namics. J3y J. K. Koueiits, Ph.D. (Blackie 
and Son, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, Loudon. Price 30s. net.) 

^PHE need of an advanced text-book for students taking higher 
Lni versify Courses in Physics has been met by the publication 
of this volume in the Student’s Ph 3 'sics series. Dr. Koberts has 
paid particular attention to the experimental side of the subject 
and has incorporated many of the results of recent researches 
on gas thermometry, the specific heat aud thermal conductivity 
of gases, the latent heat of fusion of metals, and the author's 
measurement of the expansion of bismuth crystals. Under 
radiation, the law's of Stefan and Wieii and Plauck’s radiation 
formula are derived, with an account of the experiments verifying 
these theoretical results. The close agreement betw'een experi¬ 
ment and the values calculated from Debye’s law is shown in the 
case of aluminium in a table from a paper of Srichrodinp-er's. 
Among the many references to the pages of this Magazine, the 
work of Millikan on the electron charge, of Br0usted and Hevesy 
on the isotopes of mercury, of Egerton on the vapour-pressures 
of metals, and the virial law of Clausius may be mentioned. In 
an appendix are set out the most important thermodynamic 
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relations, the properties of steam and, in connexion with refriger¬ 
ation, the Mollier diagram for carbon dioxide. Dr. Roberts has 
given a clear and interesting presentation of the subject and has 
successfully accomplished the task of providing an excellent book 
for the guidance of those interested in this branch of physical 
science. 


The Quantum and its Interpretation. By H. Stanley Allen, 
M.A., D.Sc. (Methuen and Co. Ltd., 30 Essex Street, Loudon, 
W.C. 2. Price 13s. OtZ. net.) 

In this book, based largely upon lectures delivered to advanced 
students in the University of St. Andrews, Prof. Allen traces the 
growth and development of the qjiantum theory. The introductory 
section gives a review of the problems to which the theory has 
been applied and which has led to results of such importance- 
in addition to the quantum theory of line spectra, other appli¬ 
cations are discussed in connexion with atomic magnetic properties, 
and the theory of spatial quantization of Soininerfeld and Debye 
confirmed by the experiments of Gerlach and later workers. 
Other investigations, not directly related to the Bohr theory, are 
described : Whittaker’s four-dimensional tubes of force and their 
relation to the quantum theory and the character of the quantum ; 
and the properties of magnetic tubes in rotation and the ])ossible 
connexion between these rotating tubes and electrons, each 
quantum tube regarded as a potential atom. The final part of 
the book gives a survey of the recent developments of the quantum 
theory, with brief outlines of the new (juantum mechanics and of 
the possible interpretations of the quantum. For more detailed 
information references are given to the works of Max Born, Jeans, 
Sommerfeld, Stoner, and others. 


Infra-red Analysis of Molecular Structure. By F, I. G. Ra wlins 
and A. M. Tatloe. (Cambridge University Press. Price 
10s. 6d, net.) 

This, the first volume of the Cambridge Series of Physical 
Chemistry, is a welcome addition to the somewhat meagre liter¬ 
ature of this branch of Physical Chemistry. The authors have 
placed investigators of molecular physics under an obligation by 
reviewing in detail the recent researches in this difficult field and 
bringing together a mass of information drawn very largely from 
papers contributed to German and American journals. No book 
in English deals with the applications of infra-red spectroscopy 
to the analysis of molecular structure. The contributions from 
English sources are almost entirely confined to the work carried out 
in the Cambridge Laboratory of Physical Chemistry by Mr. Raw lins 
and Dr. Taylor and by Dr. Rideal, who has written an introduction 
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to this book. In addition to the chapters dealing with the 
experimental researches on gases, liquids, and solids, and the 
all-important subject of technique, a section is devoted to the 
W'ave-mechanics of Schrddinger as applied to the special problems 
of infra-red spectroscopy. Attention is drawn to a number of 
outstanding problems which offer attractive fields of inquiry into 
crystalline and molecular structure. 

Wave-Mechanics. By H. T. Flint, Ph.D., D.Sc. (Methuen and 

Oo. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 2. Price 3s. M. net.) 

De. Flint has provided students of Modern Physics with a useful 
introduction to the "VYave-Mechanics of de Broglie and Schrddinger. 
The analogy between the variation principles of Maupertius and 
Fermat .suggested a method of describing mechanical processes bv 
the theory of w^ave-motion, that a wav’^e-motion is inseparable 
from the mechanical motion of a material particle. The Schrd¬ 
dinger equation is applied to the Planck oscillator, the rotator 
with fixed and with free axis and the hj’^drogen atom. The wave- 
equation for the determination of energy-levels in the hydrogen 
atom can be solved in terms of the confluent bypergeomeLic 
function. 

In the chapter on the evidence for the existence of mechanical 
waves are described the remarkable exiieriinents of Davisson and 
Kunsman on the scattering of electrons by metals, of Dymond 
on the scattering by helium, of Ct. P. Thomson on tlie behaviour 
of cathode rays after passage through thin inetal films. The 
interpretations of the wave function due to Schrddinger and to 
Born and Heisenberg are given in the final chapter. The list of 
references to recent contribiitinns, mathematical and (‘xperimental, 
will be of service for a deeper study of this subject. 


XXXIII. Proceedings of Learned Societies. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


[Continued from p. 136.J 

June 12th, 1929.—Prof. J. W. Gregory, LL.D., D.Sc., F.li.S., 
President, iii the Chair. 

Dr. E. Mackenzie Tatlob (School of Agriculture, University 
of Cambridge) delivered a lecture on Base Exchange and its 
Bearing on the Formation of Coal and Petroleum. 

The lecturer said that the discovery of a bed of vegetable debris 
containing both peat and f usain under a layer of alkaline soil in 
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Egypt led to the investigation of the effects of the presence of 
sodium-clay upon the decomposition of orp,nic matter by bacteria. 
The alkaline soil was shown to be a sodium-clay produced by base 
exchange between the clay and solutions of sodium chloride. The 
properties of the sodium-clay were discussed, and it was shown 
that, as the result of hydrolysis, a continuously alkaline medium 
under anaerobic conditions was produced. In this medium con¬ 
tinuous bacterial action is possible, as the acidic products of such 
action do not accumulate. The residue of such a decomposition is 
a reduced product. Lignoeellulose decomposes under these con¬ 
ditions, yielding a material with fusain properties. The decom¬ 
position of proteins and fats takes place in the alkaline medium, 
and, in addition, it has been found possible to decomjjose free 
organic acids by bacteria under these conditions. The examination 
of coal-seam roofs showed that they had undergone base exchange 
and hydrolysis. The cap-rocks of petroliferous strata also contain 
sodium-clay as the main clay type. It was shown that the roofs 
of coal-seams, irrespective of geological age, have undergone base 
exchange, and could have supplied an alkaline medium under 
anaerobic conditions in which the continuous decomposition of 
organic matter by bacteria would have been possil>le. The materials 
classed as brown coals and lignites occur under a calcium-clay roof. 
Owingto the slow rate of hydrolysis of calcium-clay, the production 
of a continuously alkaline medium under a calciura-cliiy roof was 
impossible. 

It was suggested that coal and petroleum have both resulted 
from the decomposition of organic matter by bacteria, under the 
alkaline anaerobic conditions provided by strata which have under¬ 
gone base exchange with solutions of sodium salts and subsequent 
hydrolysis in fresh water. The conditions provided by such strata 
are favourable to continuous bacterial action, to the elimination of 
oxygen from the material, and to the accumulation of the decom¬ 
position-products as the result of the sealing of the organic deposit. 


{The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
views expressed by their correspondents^ 
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Introduction. 

^PHE Hall effect, electrical conductivity, and thermo- 
1 electric power of the copper-tin series of alloys have 
been determined vith the object of comparing the curves 
showing the relation between these properties and composi¬ 
tion of the alloy with the curves already obtained for the 
copper-antimony alloys f. The curves showing the 
relation between the electrical property and the composi¬ 
tion of the alloy generally furnish singular points corre¬ 
sponding to compounds formed of the two metals. Two 
compounds, OugSb and CusSb. are formed of the two 
metals Cu and Sb. while CugSn and Cu 4 Sn are considered 
to be the compounds formed of the metals Cu and Sn. 
The crystal structure of CusSn and CUiSn has been 
examined by Westgren and Phragmen J. Cu 4 Sn was 
found to have a face-centred cubic structure, with 416 
atoms in the unit cell, while CuaSn has an hexagonal 

* Communicated by Prof. E. J. Evans, D.Sc., University College of 
Swansea. 

+ Stephens and Evans, Phil. Mag. vol. vii. Jan. 1929. 
t Zeits. far Metallkunde, Sept, 1926, 

Phil Mag. 8. 7. Vol. 8. No. 50. Sept. 1929. 
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close-packed structure. Jones and Evans* * * § examined the 
structure of CusSn and CuaSb, and their results for the 
CuaSn were in very close agreement with the other workers. 
They found that the structure of both CuaSn and CugSb 
was hexagonal close-packed, with the same axial ratio. 

The electrical properties of metals and alloys depend on 
their physical state. In the present experiments the 
electrical resistivity was determined for the alloys after 
preparation, and was afterwards redetermined for each 
alloy after annealing at a suitable temperature. This 
was repeated until further annealing produced no change 
in the resistivity. The temperature coefficient of 
resistance, HaU effect, and thermoelectric power were then 
determined for the alloys in the final state. 

The curve shoving the variation of the electrical 
conductivity with the composition of the copper-tin series 
of alloys has been obtained by Lodge f, Mattliiessen J, 
and Ledoux §, and singular points were obtained corre¬ 
sponding to CuaSn and CuiSn. 

Experimental Work. 

The copper used for making the alloys was of electrolytic 
origin, while the Chempur tin contained -0115 per cent, 
impurities. The impurities were copper *0005 per cent., 
lead *003 per cent., bismuth *0005 per cent., antimony 
*0055 per cent,, and iron -0020 per cent. The alloys were 
chill cast in an iron mould in the form of plates, about 
15 cm. long, 3-0 cm. wide, and -4 cm. thick. The alloys 
near the compounds 'were very brittle, and plates were 
difficult to prepare, so that in most cases the mould was 
heated before pouring the alloy. All the alloys were 
approximately uniform, and the mean values of their 
dimensions, determined at regular intervals along them, 
were taken. The plates of alloys near the ends of the 
series could be machined, so that thin plates in a con¬ 
venient form for determining the Hall coefficient could 
be obtained. 

In these experiments plates were cast of the folioving 
percentage composition by weight:—(1) 90 per cent. Cu, 
10 per cent. Sn ; (2) 80 per cent. Cu, 20 per cent.{Sn ; 

* Phil Mag. vol. iv. Bee. 1927. 

t Phil. Mag. Tol. viii. p. 554 {187^>). 

X Landolt Bornstein, voi. ii. p. 105S 

§ Comiytes Itendm^ vol, civ. (1912). 
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(3) 72*8 per cent. Cu, 27*2 per cent. Sn (CugSn); (4) 68-1 
per cent. Cu, 31*9 per cent, Sn (Cu 4 Sn); (5) 65 per cent. 
Cu, 35 per cent. Sn ; (6) 61-6 per cent. Cu, 38*4 per cent. 
Sn (CuaSn); (7) 57-2 per cent. Cu, 42*8 per cent. Sn 
(CusSua); (8) 34*8 per cent. Cu, 65*2 per cent. Sn (CuSn); 
(9) 100 per cent. Sn. 

The same plate of an alloy of given composition was 
used in the determination of all the electrical properties. 

(1) Electrical Resistivities and Temperature Coefficients of 
Resistance of the Alloys. 

The electrical resistivity was determined by fixing a 
plate of the alloy across tw'o knife-edges, and determining 

Table I. 


Onnposi 

Oon of ullny. 

lU'si.-itivity 

ik’fure 

ann^‘aliIlg. in 
Tju'-rfiiiuis yK.‘r 

!» C. 

Resistivity 

after 

unuealing, in 
microhm.s per 
cm.® at O' C. 

Annealing 
temperatuie 
in ° C. 

ltH> S 

, 

.... IM 

_ 

_ 

ia) SnC'u 

{:J4--S Cn) 

ii:>. 

10-95 

155 

{ni So .< ■ 

l; '\j ( u 

!M 2 

S’93 

ISO 

a /1 Srii’u 

; f <t! •<) ■ < ’u i 


S’72 

060 

SiiCti 

Aid’d 'A, Cm 

... 11 

S-07 

565 

(Cl ^,, 

S?:, Cm ' „ Cii 

IH ’2 

20 0 

565 

in) Sr ^ 'u 

5 i 'll) 

4s-5 

47-S 

565 

t'/l Sn!'u 

. ’72-s • ,, Ok) 

‘>7-7 

35-S 

500 

(c) l?it A 

Sr*, SO ^ Cu 

24’S 

25-2 

500 

r-| id",, 

Sn, iH) ('ll 

le«> 'A, ( 11 

i;M 

l-rgt 

15 0 

750 


[ii) Annealed in coal-gas. 

{/.-) ,, „ vacuum. 

;f'j „ „ nitrogen. 

the resistance of a known length by means of the Kelvin 
Bridge. All determinations were made at O'" C., and the 
values of the resistivities in the initial and final states of 
the alloy are given in Table I. and Graph I. 

The mean temperature coefficient of resistance over the 
range of temperature between 0° C. and 100° C, was deter¬ 
mined for each alloy in its final state, and these results are 
U 2 
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given in Table 11. and Graph II. The resistivity deter¬ 
minations have been made with an accuracy of about 
J per cent- The larger temperature coefficients of resis- 

Graph I, 



tance have been determined within approximately J per 
cent., while the low values for the alloys in the region 
between CuaSn and 90 per cent. Cu, 10 per cent. Sn are 
accurate to within 2 per cent. 
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Table II. 


Composition of alloy. 

Mean temperature 
coefficient of resistance 
between 0° C. and 

100“ C.xlO^. 

100 % Sn .. 

43-3 

SriCu (.34-8 % Cu)... 

36-3 

SngCug (57-2 % Cu). 

34-3 

SnCug (61 -6 % C^) . 

35-3 

35 Ho !;>n, 05 % Cu. 

13-0 

HnCu 4 (08 1 % Cu) . 

5-72 

811 CU 5 (72-8 % Cu) . 

5-8S 

20 Ho iSn, 80 % Cu. 

5-74 

10 "0 >Sn, 1)0 Ho Cu. 

0-25 

m % ai. 

43-5 


{jRAriT 11. 
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(2). Thermoelectric Pow&r of the Alloys. 

The thermoelectric properties of the alloys were 
examined mth copper leads soldered to the ends of the 
plates. The copper-alloy junctions were enclosed in two 
jackets, by means of which one junction could be kept at 
the temperature of steam and the other at the temperature 
of running tap-water. Repeated determinations of the 
thermo-E.M.F. of the copper-alloy couples over this 
range of temperature were made by means of a Tinsley 
vernier potentiometer. The determinations of the thermo¬ 
electric power in micro-volts per degree centigrade when 


Table III. 


Composition of alloy. 

Thermoelectric power 
with respect to Cu, 
in micruvolts per 
degree centigrade. 

Thermoelectric power 
with respect to Pb, 
in microvolt* j>er 
degree centigrade. 

100 % Sn . 

— 3-28 

— 12 

SnCu (34-8 % Cu) ... 

— -75 

-h 2-41 

SnaCug (57-2 % Cu)... 

~ -269 

2-89 

SnCug (61 -6 % Cu) ... 

-i- 06 

+ 3-22 

35 % Sn 65 % Cu . 

— -612 

-f 2-55 

SnCu 4 (68-1 % Cu) ... 

— 2-99 

-f- -17 

SnCug (72-8 % Cu) ... 

— 2-72 

-f -44 

20 % Sn 80 % Cu . 

— 2-06 

-f MO 

100% Cu ... 

0 

+ 316 


The thermoelectric power is considered -|- ve if the potential of the cold 
copper-alloy junction is positive with r^pect to the hot junction. 


the temperature of the cold junction was varied over a 
range of several degrees were in good agreement, so that 
the relation between E.M.F. and temperature was probably 
linear between room-temperature and 100° C. 

The thermoelectric power of the alloys with respect to 
copper are given in Table III. and Graph III. The 
thermoelectric power of copper with respect to lead was 
also determined, and the calculated thermoelectric powers 
of the alloys with respect to lead are given in Table III. 
The determinations are made with an accuracy of about 
1 per cent. 
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(3) Hall Effect of the Alloys, 

When a metal plate conveying an electric current is 
placed in a magnetic field, so that the fines of force are 
normal to the conducting plate and to the direction of flow 
of the electric current, a transverse galvanomagnetic 


Graph III. 



potential difference is set up between the edges of the 
plate. 

It has been proved experimentally that for a given 
metal the Hall P.D. denoted by E is given in abs. units by 
the formula 

^ RHI 
d~^ 
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where H is the magnetic field in gauss, I is the current in 
abs. units, d is the thickness of the plate in cm., and R 
is the Hall coefficient. 

This coefficient R depends on the temperature, and, for 
some metals, on the intensity of the magnetic field as wdl. 

It is of importance to note that the effect has different 
signs in various metals, and the convention uith regard 
to sign can be readily understood by reference to fig. 1. 

The rectangle X represents the plate, and the circle Y, 
with the arrowheads inchcating the direction of current in 
the electromagnet, represents the magnetic field. The 
direction of the primary' current is given by EF, the 


1 . 



position of the equipotential hne before the application of 
the field by AB . and the position of this equipotential line 
when the field is applied by CD. If the equipotential 
line CD is rotated in the direction of the current in the 
electromagnet the effect is said to be positive, and if the 
equipotential hne is rotated in the opposite direction the 
effect is said to be negative. The Hall coefficient is 
negative for both copper and tin, the value for tm being 
about 4 per cent, that for copper. 

The Hall effect for the copper-tin alloys is very small. 
Since the Hall P.D. is inversely proportional to the 
thickness of the plates, and very thin plates could not be 
prepared, a very sensitive galvanometer was required, and 
consequently a delicate Paschen galvanometer was used 
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in the present experiments. It was moimted on a stone 
pillar, at a distance of metres from a large circular 
electromagnet which had been rotated into such a position 
that its effect on the galvanometer was a minimum. This 
electromagnet, excited by a current of 6 amperes, produced 
a field of 8500 gauss in the 1*5 cm. air-gap between the 
pole-pieces of circular section having a diameter of 9 cm. 

The alloy plate under investigation was rigidly fixed in a 
vertical position in the magnetic field by two brass clamps 
w hich also served as leads for the primarv^ current. These 
clamps w-ere fixed to a w^ooden frame which also supported 
the secondary electrodes, consisting of spring copper 
contacts carried by bars of ebonite. These electrodes, 
which could be moved vertically along the edges of the 
plate by means of a screw- arrangement, were connected to 
the galvanometer by long, w'ell-insulated, flexible wires. 
These wires w ere pulled taut so as to eliminate the effects 
of vibration as far as possible. 

In a determination of the Hall coefficient the secondary 
electrodes were adjusted on the equipotential line AB 
(fig. 1). Then, with the secondary circuit closed, no 
deflexion is produced in the galvanometer when the 
primary' current is reversed. On apphing the magnetic 
field and again reversing the primary current, with the 
secondary circuit closed, a deflexion due to the Hall P.D. 
between the edges of the plate is produced in the galvano¬ 
meter. The Hall P.D. was determined for several values 
of the magnetic field up to 8000 gauss, and a graph drawn 
showing the relation between the P.D. and magnetic field. 
E 

The value of could be determined from this graph, and 
H 

the Hall coelRcient calculated from the equation 

R HI' 

The primary current (4 amperes) passing through the 
plate could be read on a Weston ammeter with an accuracy 
of about 1 in 1200. The magnetic fields corresponding to 
various currents passing through the electromagnet w^ere 
determined by a search-coil and Grassot fluxmeter. The 
absolute value of the magnetic field w^hen a current of 
2 amperes passed through the magnet was determined by 
means of a delicate ballistic galvanometer and a search- 
cod of known mean area, and from this result corrections 
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could be applied to the fields as determined by the flux- 
meter. The magnetic field determinations are considered 
to be correct within about one-half per cent. 

The Hall effect was determined at room-temperature, 
the exact temperature being observed by an accurate 
thermometer suspended with its bulb in contact with the 
plate. 

The experimental results for the Hall coefficients are 
given in Table IV. and Graph IV. 

Table IV. 


Composition 
of alloy, 

Thickness 
of plate 
in cm. 

Hall 

coefficient. 

Temperature 
of plate 
in ® C. 

100 % Sn . 


—000020* 


SnCu (34-8 % Ou)... 

•2370 

•0<:Hh264 

131 

SiiaC’Us (57-2 % Cu). 

•4150 

-4- •0{.Kj775 

18-9 

SnCug (01 -6 % Cu).. 

•4136 

-000935 

131 

35 Sn, G5 % Chi. 

■4145 


15-6 

SnCu 4 (OS-l 0-0 Cu),. 

•4095 

-f •0<.K)802 

17-7 

SnCug (72-8 % Cu).. 

•41(K:t 

-i- -O MtlSO 

14-4 

20 % Sn 80, % Chi. 

•2562 

—(X>«j262 

17-9 

100 % Cu . 

— 

—000520* 

— 


* Campbell, ‘ Galvomagnetic and Thermomagnetlc Effects.’ 


It is, however, important to point out that in addition 
to the HaU potential difference a transverse galvano- 
magnetic temperature difference is set up betw^een the 
edges of the plate. This is the Ettingshausen effect, and is 
usually very small. The difference of temperature, JT, 
is given by 



where H is the magnetic field in gauss, I the current in 
absolute units, d the thickness of the plate in cm., and P 
the Ettingshausen coefficient. 

The Hall and Ettingshausen effects are superposed, and 
unless the secondary electrodes in the Hall-effect deter¬ 
minations are made of the same material as the plate 
itself, the Ettingshausen temperature difference AT set 
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up between the edges of the plate will result in a thermo- 
E.M.F. 6,JT in the secondary circuit, where 0 is the 
thermoelectric power of the electrode with respect to the 


Graph IV. 



plate. Therefore the total potential difference as measured 
by the galvanometer in the Hall-effect determination is 
given bv 

E=EH±e.^T. 


where Eh is the true Hall P.D. 
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Then R, the Hall coefficient, becomes 
E xd 


R= 


Hxl 


0 . 


Crenerally the Ettingshausen coefficient P is very small, 
but the factor 6 also determines whether a correction to 
the Hall coefficient is necessary. In the Hall-effect 
determinations, when the primary current is reversed 
with the galvanometer circuit closed, the deflexion repre¬ 
senting the Hall E.M.F. is taken up in a few seconds, 
while the Ettingshausen thermo-E.M.F., if appreciable, 
produces a secondary deflexion. In the present 
experiments the electrodes were made of copper and no 
secondary deflexion was observed, and thus no corrections 
for the Ettingshausen effect have been made. The HaU 
coefficients have been determined within 1 per cent. 


The Annealing of the Allays. 

The annealing temperatures were obtained from the 
equilibrium diagram given in the International Critical 
Tables, voi. ii. The chill-cast alloys were annealed in an 
electric furnace in an atmosphere of coal-gas, to prevent 
oxidation. One plate was aimealed in nitrogen owing to 
the high annealing temperature. The furnace wus heated 
to the required temperatures very slowly, and could be 
kept at these temperatures within a few degrees for long 
intervals of time. The anneahng was usually performed in 
periods of about 8 hours, and the furnace was allowed to 
cool to room-temperature before removing the alloy. The 
process was repeated several times for each alloy. The 
temperatures at which the various alloys were annealed 
are given below :— 


65-2 per cent. 

Sn, 34 8 per cent. On (SnCHi) .. 

155'" C. 

42*8 „ 

,, 

Sn, 57 -2 „ 

„ Cu (SnoCus). 

180= C. 

38-4 „ 

„ 

Sn, 61-0 „ 

,, OSnCu^)-. 

1 

35 0 „ 

„ 

Sn, 65-0 ,, 

„ Cu . 

^555'''' C. 

31-9 „ 

„ 

Sn, 68-1 „ 

„ Cu (SnCu 4 ) . 

J 

27-2 „ 


Sn, 72-8 „ 

„ Cu (SnCuj).. 

\500= C. 

20-0 „ 

„ 

Sn, 80-0 „ 

„ Cu ..— 

/ 

10 0 „ 

„ 

Sn, 90-0 „ 

„ Cu . 

750“ C. 


The annealing of a plate of CuaSn was also performed 
with the furnace evacuated to about 1/10 mm. pressure, 
and the result, as shown in Table I., is in good agreement 
with the plate annealed in coal-gas. 
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Discussion of Results. 

The curves showing the relation between the electrical 
resistivity, temperature coefficient of electrical resistance, 
Hall effect, thermoelectric power, and the concentration 
of Sn in the alloy furnish singular points corresponding to 
both CuaSn and Cu 4 Sn. These curves differ greatly from 
the corresponding curves obtained for the copper-antimony 
alloys. The electrical resistivity, Hall effect, and thermo¬ 
electric power curves for the copper-antimony alloys * 
are similar in that the sign of the gradients of the curves 
is the same for corresponding compositions, but this is not 
the case with the curves for the copper-tin alloys. 

The resistivity of the alloys of composition between 
100 per cent. Sn and CusSn diminishes very gradually 
as the concentration of Sn is decreased. The resistivity 
of CusSn determined in the present experiments is 8*72 
X 10 ohm. the value determined by lidoux being 8-75 
xl 0 “*^ ohm. From CugSn to CUiSn the resistivity 
increases rapidly to the value 47-8 x 10ohm, while it 
diminishes in a regular manner as the composition is 
varied from Cu 4 Sn to 100 per cent. Cu. 

The curve shoving the variation of the temperature 
coefficient of resistance with the concentration of Sn in 
the alloy is very sensitive to changes in composition of the 
alloy. The addition of tin to copper causes the tempera¬ 
ture coefficient of resistance to diminish rapidly to a very 
low^ value. This low' minimum value is constant over the 
range of composition from about 85 per cent. Cu, 15 per 
cent. Sn to CU 4 S 11 . w'hile between CuiSn and CugSn the 
temperature coefficient of resistance increases very rapidly 
from the minimum value 5-7 x 10 to 35-3 x 10 ~^. A& the 
composition of the alloy is varied from CugSn to 100 per 
cent. Sn, the temperature coefficient of resistance at first 
diminishes to a minimum value corresponding to an alloy 
of composition 54 per cent. Cu, 46 per cent. Sn, but 
afterwards increases uniformly. While singular points 
are obtained corresponding to the compounds CugSn and 
Cu^Sn in the curve showdng the variation of the tempera¬ 
ture coefficient of resistance with the concentration of one 
metal in the alloy, no singular points are obtained corre¬ 
sponding to CugSb and CugSbt in the curve for the 
Cu-Sb system of alloys. 

* Stephens and Evans, loc. dt. 
t Stephens and Evans, loc. cit. 
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While the crystal structures of CusSb and CugSn are 
similar, and possibly identical, the presence of the Sb or 
Sn atoms produces a remarkable change in the electrical 
properties of the structure. The resistivity of CugSb is 
about eleven times that of CuaSn, but the temperature 
coefficient of resistance of CuaSb is only one-eighth that of 
CusSn. It is interesting to note that in both the Cu-Sn 
and Cu-Sb series of alloys the compound with the low 
resistance has a high temperature coefficient of resistance, 
and that the compound with the greater content of copper 

Table V. 


Compound. 

Resistivity 

in 

microbn:s 
per om.^ 
at 0° C. 

Mean temp. 
coeflT. of 
resistance 
between 

0° and 
100° C.Xl0‘ 

, Thermo¬ 
electric 
power with 
rt'spect to 
Cu, in 
[ microvolts. 

Hall 

coefficient. 

Crystal 
struct ure. 

CujSb. 

10-4 

39-6 

- 09 

■ftX)13 

Tct raj^onal J 
f/,, = 4U29y.U.; 
C,=::6T4CA.U.: 
Cell contains : 






two 

nnJecuIrs *. 

^ Cu.,Sb. 

08-5 

433 

+9-08 

-•iM»176 

Hf^xagonui 

clfi.-e-pncketi, 

Cn,Sn. 

8-72 

3r)-3 

4- 06 

-i-*0(K)93r) 

j \\ iili the satne 
j axial ratio. 

Cu^Sn. 

: 47-8 

! 1 

5*72 

1 

1 

-2 09 i 

-f-4K)08u‘J 

1 Fact'-erntred 
cube, vvitii 41tl 
in unit 

, cell. 


* Howells and Jones (not yet published). 


has the greater resistance. Table V. gives the electrical 
properties of CuaSb, GuaSb, CuaSn and CuiSn. 

In the copper-antimony series of alloys the Hail elleet 
and thermoelectric power vary in a similar manner as the 
composition is changed. In the copper-tin system, 
however, there is no similarity in form between the curves 
show^ing the variation of the Hall effect and thermoelectiic 
power with composition of the alloy, although both curves 
show" well-defined singular points corresponding to the 
compounds CugSn and Cu 4 Sn. The points corresponding 
to the thermoelectric power of the alloys 57 *2 per cent. Cu, 
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42-8 per cent Sn. and 34-8 per cent. Cu, 65-2 per cent. Sn 
do not lie on the curve. This may be due to the first alloy 
consisting of the CuaSn and e' phases, and the second of the 
e' and phases. 

Although the Hall effect for both copper and tin is 
negative, it is positive for aH the alloys in the range of 
composition from about 74 per cent. Cu, 26 per cent. Sn 
to about 4 per cent. Cu, 96 per cent. Sn. This change in 
sign of the Hall effect seems to indicate that while the sign 
and magnitude of the effect may to some extent depend 
on the atom itself, it also depends to a great degree on the 
crystal structure of the metal or alloy. CusSn has the 
maximum positive Hall effect, and is about one-haH that 
of CugSb. The Hall effect, which was examined for each 
alloy for magnetic fields up to 8000 gauss, was found to be 
independent of the magnetic field for all the alloys. 

The magnetic susceptibilities of the copper-tin alloys 
have been examined by Clifford Although tin is shghtly 
paramagnetic and copper is diamagnetic, the alloys formed 
by tlie addition of a small percentage of tin to copper 
are more diamagnetic than copper. A maximum is obtained 
corresponding to an alloy of composition near Cu^Sn, 
and with an increase in the tin content the alloys become 
less diamagnetic. Only the alloys in a small range of com¬ 
position near the tin end of the series are paramagnetic. 
It should be noted that the susceptibilities of copper 
and tin, —1-22 x 10“' and —-31 x lO'" respectively, given 
in this paper are not in agreement with modern values. 
A eonipiete analysis of the magnetic susceptibilities of 
many series of alloys has been made by Honda and Endo f. 
Determinations were made at room-temperature and at 
about 50" C. above the melting-points of the alloys. These 
investigators concluded that intermetallic compounds 
existing in the solid phase up to the liquidus points also 
persist in the liquid phase. The susceptibiliD'-concen- 
tration curve at room-temperature for the Cu-Sn alloys has 
a singular point corresponding to Cu 4 Sn, vith breaks in 
the curve corresponding to CusSn and CuSn. In the 
susceptibility-concentration curve of the melt, however, 
a minimum is obtained near 40 per cent. Sn. Both tin 
and all the Cu-Sn alloys at the high temperature are 


* rhys. Rev. vol. xxvi. nc^ 6 (1908). 
t Journ. Inst. Metals, vol. xxxvii. p, 29 (1927), 
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diamagnetic. The susceptibility-concentration curve of 
the melt as obtained by Honda and Endo and the Hall 
coefficient-concentration curve obtained in the present 
experiments are similar in form, but the experimental 
results for the susceptibilities at room-temperature do not 
indicate any simple relation between magnetic suscepti¬ 
bility and Hall effect. 

The effect of annealing on the resistivity of the alloys is 
shovTi in Table I. It is seen that the resistivity of one 
sample of the compoimd CuaSn before annealing is approxi¬ 
mately the same as that of pure Sn. The annealing of a 
plate of CusSn at 180° C. produced no appreciable change in 
the resistivity, but anneaHng at 565° C. diminished the 
resistivity by about 17 per cent. Annealing diminishes 
the resistivity of all the alloys of composition between 
CuaSn and 100 per cent. Sn. The resistivity of the alloy 
65 per cent. Cu, 35 per cent. Sn. which is between CuaSn 
and CUiSn, is increased by 35 per cent., and it seems that 
the alloys in the 6-5 per cent, range of composition from 
CugSn to Cu 4 Sn are unstable. The resistivity of CUiSn 
was only slightly diminished by annealing, but the 
resistivity of the 90 per cent. Cu. 10 per cent. Sn alloy, 
which consists of the a-phase, was increased by about 
14-5 per cent. In the copper-antimony alloys, annealing 
increased the resistivity of the compound ^vith the greater 
resistance, CugSb, while the resistivity of the other com¬ 
pound, CuaSb, remained unchanged, but in the copper-tin 
alloys the compound with the greater resistance, C 04811 , 
was not appreciably changed by annealing, while the 
resistivity of CugSn was diminished. 

Summary. 

1 . The electrical resistivity, temperature coefficient of 
resistance, thermoelectric power, and Hall effect of the 
copper-tin series of alloys have been determined. 

2. The alloys were chill cast in an iron mould in the form 
of plates, and the electrical resistivity at 0 ° C. was deter¬ 
mined in this state. The resistivity was redetermined 
after the alloys were annealed at suitable tempera¬ 
tures, and the process of annealing was continued 
until the resistivity showed no further variation. The 
temperature coefficient of resistance, thermoelectric power, 
and Hall effect were then determined for the alloys in 
this final state. 
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3. Singular points corresponding to both CugSn and 
Cu^Sn are obtained in each of the curves, showing the 
relation between electrical resistivity, temperature co¬ 
efficient of electrical resistance, thermoelectric power. 
Hall effect, and the concentration of one metal in the 
alloy. 

4. Although the Hall effect is negative for both copper 
and tin, it is positive for both the compounds CuaSn and 
Cu 4 Sn and the alloys of composition ranging between 
74 per cent. Cu, 26 per cent. Sn and 4 per cent. Cu, 96 per 
cent. Sn. CuaSn has the maximum positive Hall coeffi¬ 
cient *000935, which is approximately one-half the 
coefficient for CuaSb. 

5. Although the crystal structures of both CugSn and 
CuaSb are hexagonal close-packed, ’Ruth the same axial 
ratio, there is a remarkable difference in the electrical 
properties of these compounds. The resistivity of CuaSb 
is about eleven times that of CuaSn, but the temperature 
coefficient of resistance of CuaSb is only one-eighth that of 
CuaSn. 

6. The effect of annealing on the resistivity of the alloys 
depends on their composition. A diminution is produced 
in the resistivity of CugCn, while the resistivity of Cu^Sn 
remains practically unchanged. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my warm thanks to 
Professor E, J. Evans. D.Sc., for his most valuable help 
and advice, and to Professor C. A. Edwards, D.Sc., who 
kindly granted facilities for preparing the alloys. 

.4.pril 192t». 


XXXV. A Xew Conception of the Mechanism of Metallic 
Conduction. By H. Moxteagle Baelow, Ph.D."^ 

^I^HE introduction of quantum mechanics into mathe- 
A matical investigations of the mechanism of metallic 
conduction was facilitated by the previous existence of the 
classical theory. The latest developments initiated by 


* Communicated by the Author. 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 8. No, 50. SepU 1929. 
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Sommerfeld * employ the idea of an electron gas inter¬ 
penetrating the atoms of the metal as the basis of their 
argument. 

In a recent paper f the author concluded that it is more 
accurate to regard the assembly of conduction electrons as 
forming what is equivalent to an incompressible fluid 
rather than a gas, and the following theory is put forward 
in an efltort to provide a starting-point for future develop¬ 
ments along these lines. 

The Nature of the Conduction, Process, 

The atoms of the metal are regarded in the Hght of the 
Kutherford-Bohr model. 

It is assumed that there are no “ free ” electrons in the 
sense that these are completely dissociated from the 
atoms. Every atom always has its normal complement of 
electrons, so that it can only give away one if at the same 
time it receives another. 

Thus a current consists of a series of electrons passing 
simultaneously along a chain of atoms. In general the 
chain will have a zig-zag form, but with a resultant 
direction parallel with the electric force {. 

The electrons concerned in the conduction process are 
supposed to reside in the outermost orbits of the atoms, 
and are recruited from the “ valency ” electrons employed 
in the theory of chemical action. It will be convenient 
to distinguish the particular electrons which lend them¬ 
selves to the formation of an electric current by the name 
“ fluid electrons.” 

If for any reason the outermost orbits of tw-o neigh¬ 
bouring atoms were to come into contact, the nuclear 
attractions would exert opposing forces on a valency 
electron when situated between them, and such an 
electron would be equally ready to join the orbital system 
of either atom (fig. 1). A confluence of the outermost 
orbits is established at one point, and consequently no 

* Sommerfeld, Naturwissenschaften, Oct. 14, 1927, p. 63; and Zvsts. 
fur Thys. xhii, pp. 1 & 43 (1928). 

t Barlow, Phil. Mag. vii. p. 459 (1929). 

t This conception has been employed previously by (1) Fieniiiig, ‘The 
Interaction of Pure Scientific Res-.'arch and Electrical Engineering 
Practice,’ p. 38 (published by Constable, 1927) ; (2) Bridyiiian, Phys. 
Rev. xvii. p. 161 (1921), & xix. p. 114 (1922) ; and (3) Hall, Papers 
in Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. and Phys. Rev. 
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energy would be required to effect the transference of an 
electron from one atom to the other, provided that there 
occurred a simultaneous ejection of another similar 
electron by the receiving atom and absorption by the 
emitting atom. 

The path of the electrons through the atoms themselves 
is supposed to be perfectly resistanceless, as required by 
Bohr’s theory of non-radiating quantum orbits. Hence, 
in a pure metal at the absolute zero of temperature, when 
the atoms are presumably at rest, and always in contact, 
a current, once started, will go on indefinitely. If there 
were any appreciable opposition to the motion of an 
electron through the atoms one w^ould expect this to 
account for a large part of the resistance of a conductor, 
and it seems unlikely that there would be such a marked 
change when the temperature is reduced. 


Fig. 1. 



Under ordinary conditions the heat-motions make it 
impossible to have a chain of atoms with their outermost 
orbits all in contact at the same time, so that the production 
of a current must then involve an expenditure of energy. 
The shape and size of the orbit to which an electron 
settles down in assuming a stationary state depends upon 
the proximity of the positive nucleus and other negative 
charges. The stability of the rotating electron with regard 
to displacements in the plane of its orbit is then deter¬ 
mined by the constancy of the angular momentum. 
Measurements of atomic diameter and the Avogadro 
constant prove that the distance between neighbouring 
atoms of a mass of metal is very small, even at high 
temperatures, and it is therefore reasonable to suppose that 
the configuration of the orbits belong!^ to one atom of 
such an aggregation is profoundly inSauenced by the 
relative position of adjacent atoms. In fact the shape of 
X 2 
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the orbits must be continually changing to suit the 
conditions imposed at any instant by the heat-motions of 
the atoms. 

Bohr assumes that the motions of the nuclei with 
respect to one another are so slow that the state of motion 
of the planetary electrons at any moment does not differ 
sensibly from that calculated on the assumption that the 
nuclei are at rest. This assumption is considered per¬ 
missible on account of the large mass of the nuclei com¬ 
pared with that of the electrons, wliich means that 
vibrations resulting from a displacement of the nuclei are 
very slow compared with those resulting from a displace¬ 
ment of the electrons. 

All available data point to the conclusion that at 
ordinary temperatures the valency electrons have an 
average velocity of vibration of about 10® or 10" cm. per 
sec., and consequently the orbits can scarcely be regarded 
as stationary states in the usual sense. 

Energy must be expended to remove an electron from 
an atom, and, conversely, energy is radiated when a free 
electron is bound to an atom. In the process of trans¬ 
ferring an electron from one atom to another not in 
absolute contact there must be a net absorption of energy. 
That energy ultimatel^’^ appears as heat, and for the 
purpose of this discussion it is immaterial wiiether or not 
the energy takes some other form during the transition 
stage. 

In order to get a mental picture of the mechanism 
adaptable to simple mathematical treatment we will 
suppose that the energy required to produce a current 
through a conductor is employed not in causing the 
electrons to jump through free space from one atom to 
another, but in distorting the outermost orbits until those 
belonging to adjacent atoms come together and allow an 
electron to pass across without opposition. This does not 
really involve any departure from the Bohr theorj^ because, 
as already pointed out, the shape of the orbits must be 
continually altering, and when an electron is transposed 
the change may be regarded as brought about either by a 
jump through free space from one stationary state to 
another or by a distortion of the orbits sujSicient to bring 
them into contact at one point. The ‘‘ fluid electrons ” are 
therefore considered as always attached to one or other 
of the atoms which maintain electrical neutrality. 
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For a regular arrangement of the atoms there is 
obviously a relation between the spacing and the co¬ 
efficient of expansion for the metal. As the temperature 
is raised from the absolute zero the atoms begin to execute 
heat-motions, and their average distance apart increases. 
Nevertheless there is generally one instant during each 
period of these heat-oscillations at which the outermost 
orbits of neighbouring atoms come together. 

The application of an electromotive force to a metal bar 
is equivalent to an attempt to introduce some extraneous 
negative charges at one end and extract a similar number 
from the other end. As a result, the electron orbits 
belonging to the atoms at the two surfaces must suffer 
distortion, and that distortion will be propagated through¬ 
out the mass. 

When a potential difference is maintained between two 
point.s on the c<:>nductor. it is known that a current wiU 
flow. 130 matter how small that potential difference, which 
is absorbed exactly by the forces opposing the flow of the 
current. 

The outermost orbits of the atoms are assumed to be 
elongated in the direction of the pressure by an amount 
proportional to the pressure. This is in accordance with 
our knowledge of electric displacement in a dielectric, 
which we su])po.se only differs from a conductor in regard 
to the spacing of the atoms and the susceptibihty’ of the 
atomic shell to distortion. 

For a given potential cUtferenee betw^een two points 
on a particular conductor there is a definite total 
elongation " of the outermost electron orbits, remaining 
constant in time. That total elongation " is realty 
divided up between all the atoms separating the points 
considered, and is su}>erposed on the heat-displacements. 
At caie instant there may be no space between certain 
atoms, and therefore no distortion of their orbits is possible, 
but the remaiiiiiig atoms in a particular chain will be 
allotted the elongation that the fii‘st-named are unable to 
accept. 

In general the pressure is only sufficient to bridge a 
hniited number of the gaps, so that the flow of fluid 
electrons is restricted to paths that are continually 
changing. The greater the applied pressure the larger 
the number of gaps included, and therefore the greater 
the average velocity of drift. 
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The distortion of an orbit is supposed to be perfectly 
elastic, the energy expended in producing a departure from 
the stationary state being completely returned if there is 
no interchange of electrons between different orbits. 
The linear relation between stress and strain for a metal 
bar subjected to a small tensile force indicates that an 
elastic deformation of the electron orbits is produced 
under such conditions. 

A current in a conductor having a steady potential 
difference maintained between its ends is imagined to 
consist, therefore, of a number of rows of electrons 
periodically^ stepping forward along irregular chains of 
atoms. The electrons are always attempting to move 
towards the positive electrode, but they have to v ait until 
an opportunity offers. 


Fig. 2. 



It might be argued that the compression of the orbit on 
one side of the atom counterbalances the extension on the 
opposite side, but when one considers that an inward 
displacement is opposed by- the repulsion of all the 
electrons in the interior, whereas an outward displacement 
is only^ resisted by the comparatively weak residual attrac¬ 
tion of the positive nucleus, it is apparent that there must 
be a net elongation of the atomic shell very nearly pro¬ 
portional to the apphed force (fig. 2). This view' is 
supported by- the fact that the compression strength of a 
substance is invariably' much greater than the tensile 
strength, although such a test is not altogether fair, on 
account of the accompanying lateral strain due to the 
molecules sliding over one another. 

There is, of course, no reason to expect any^ change in 
the length of a conductor when a potential ^fference is 
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established between its ends. The equivalent pressure on 
the electrons is always just balanced, so that forces of 
this nature can never tend to separate the atoms. 

The production of heat by a current is also consistent 
with the mechanism we have been considering. The 
energy employed in forcing an orbital electron to take a 
different path from the normal must be converted into 
heat when that electron is transferred to a neighbouring 
atom. The process is analogous to what happens when a 
force which has been stretching a helical spring is suddenly 
removed. Oscillations are set up corresponding to the 
heat-motions of the atom. If, on the other hand, the force 
extending the spring is reduced to zero gradually, there 
will be no oscillations, and. in the case of an atom which is 
perfectly elastic, no energ}’' loss. 

The heat-content of the atom is supposed to be a pro- 
|xu'ty of the orbital electrons, the contribution of the 
positive nucleus being relatively negligible. The positive 
nucleus is so massive that it remains practically at rest, 
while its satellites oscillate in their orbits relatively to it. 
The vibrations of the electrons are very rapid, and the 
nucleus to which they are comparatively loosely held viU 
not respond to such \’ibrations. The conditions may be 
compared with those prevailing when the upper end of a 
spiral spring supporting a hea.vy weight is given a simple 
harmonic motion of high frequency. The periodic time of 
the applied oscillation is so much smaller than that natural 
to the system that the weight is almost unaffected by the 
vibration. 

In a conductor at uniform temperature the average 
kinetic energy of the atoms is constant; but, if a tempera¬ 
ture gradient is maintained, the atoms at the hot end try 
to get more elbow-room than those at the cold end, so 
that the average compression of the outermost electron 
orbits under the forces of cohesion would have to vary 
from one point to another unless the atoms vith the 
greater energy were given more space. Thus the hot 
atom compresses its cooler neighbour, tending to distort 
the electron orbits. That distortion is cumulative, and 
builds up along the temperature gradient towards the 
cold end. A convection current is set up to equalize the 
distribution of the heat, because more energy must be 
employed transferring electrons from one atom to another 
where the average distortion is large than where it is small. 
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Bince every atom always has its normal number of electrons, 
the flow across any section must be the same in both 
■directions. 

If the orbit of an electron belonging to one atom is 
distorted, there is always a tendency to share that distor¬ 
tion with all the other atoms in the assembly. This is one 
of the most fundamental properties of a conductor, and has 
its origin in the closeness of the atoms and the ease with 
which their outermost orbits can be distorted. It is 
significant to compare the rate at which the E.M.F. is built 
up along the length of a conductor and a dielectric sub¬ 
stance when the two lie side by side with a magnetic 
field sweeping across them *. 

No matter how small the E.M.F. induced in an insulated 
conductor, the total displacement of electricity is the same, 
whether the conductor is made of coppt^r or lead. In fact 
the displacement is not limited in any way by the atoms of 
the metal. Dielectrics are quite different. They are 
made up of bulky polyatomic molecules separat€‘d from 
one another by comparatively large distances. If the 
potential gradient is increased sufficiently, breakdown 
ultimately occurs, due to the fact that the “ total elonga¬ 
tion of the electron orbits belonging to a chain of 
atoms between the electrodes becomes sufficient to bridge 
all the gaps. The conductivity exhibited by insulators 
when subjected to potential gradients less than that 
required to produce breakdown is probably caused by an 
absorbed electrolyte. 

Before proceeding to consider how’ these ideas can be 
interpreted mathematically, it will be convenient to discuss 
one other factor which is of importance in determining the 
conductivity of a metal. 

The normal positive valency is given by the number of 
electrons in the outermost orbit of the atoms. Thus, copper 
has a positive valency of one, zinc of two, aluminium three, 
and so on. The mechanism of conduction which we have 
been discussing only allow s one electron at a time to cross 
the bridge between twu atoms. Hence, with regard to the 
number of electrons available for the production of a 
current, there is no particular advantage in having more 
than one in the outermost orbit of each atom. On the other 
hand, the larger the number of valency electrons the more 

* H. A. Wilsou, Phil. Trans. A, coir. p. 121 {1905), and Proc. Ilov. 
Soc. Ixxiii. p. 490 (1904). 
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the work that has to be done to distort the orbit, and, 
consequently, the higher the resistance of the conductor. 
Moreover, a distortion of the outermost orbit involves a 
similar distortion of the inner orbits, so that the energy 
absorbed in this respect is also a function of the total 
number and distribution of planetary electrons in the 
atoms. 

These deductions are confirmed by the periodic table of 
the elements. The electropositive metals with small 
atomic numbers are invariably the best conductors. 
Although the aluminium atom has three valency electrons, 
it only contains thirteen planetary electrons, and the 
resistance of this metal is therefore not very much greater 
than that of copper, with one valency electron and twenty- 
nine planetary electrons in the atom. Mercury and lead., 
with eighty and eighty-two planetary electrons in their 
atoms resjjectively, are relatively poor conductors. 


Ma tk e rn afical In terpreta t ion. 

(a) Relation between potential and niechaniml pressure 
mi the ''fluid “ electrons. 

C-onsider a conductor of length .x earthed at one end and 
raised to a potential V at the other (fig. 3). If the 

]■ 1- 


I 



equivalent mechanical pressure per unit area on the 
electron fluid in the conductor is p, then the work done in 
producing a small displacement dx is given by 

p . dx per unit area, 
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and the corresponding quantity of electricity transferred 
from the end at potential V to earth is 

'N .e.dx per unit area, 

where N—number of ‘‘fluid"’ electrons per cubic cm. 
But by definition V=w’ork done in moving unit charge 
from one end of the conductor to the other. Hence 

V .'N .e .dx~p .dx, 

or p=Yl^e .(1) 

This relation is always applicable. It is equally true 
whether there is a flow of electricity or not. The pressure 
is exerted equally in aU directions, as would be the case in 
an ordinary fluid. 

(b) Rate at which heat is dei'^eloped in a conductor 

carrying current. 

Suppose that the average velocity of drift of the electron 
fluid through the conductor is w and the sectional area of 
the conductor is A, then the rate of doing work on the 
electron fluid is 

pAw = VNeAte, 

where V =P.D. between the ends of the conductor ; but 
the current 

I=NA€U'.(2) 

Hence power absorbed, producing heat in the conductor, 
=VNeA?e=IV, 

as required. 

(c) Electrical conductivity and Ohm's Law. 

In considering the forces opposing the flow of the 
electron fluid through a conductor it is necessarj- to deal 
with time averages. 

Let average velocity with which the distortion of an 
electron orbit is produced. This velocity is supposed to 
be practically constant over a wide range of temperature. 
Although the distortion of an orbit necessarily follows the 
heat-motion of the atomic shell, there are reasons to 
suppose that the fraction of the total mass of the atom in 
which the heat-energy is stored increases with the tempera¬ 
ture. Thus at low temperatures (just above the point at 
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which supra-conduction begins) the inner rings of electrons 
to which the positive nucleus is more firmly attached are 
practically at rest, so that the heat-energy of the atom is 
confined to the electrons in the outermost orbits. As the 
temperature is raised, the inner rings of electrons begin 
to absorb part of the thermal energy, and start oscillating 
about the positive nucleus in much the same way as the 
valency electrons. 

Assuming equipartition of energy between degrees of 
freedom for the atoms, w'e find that at atmospheric 
temperature ti should be of the order 10® cm. per sec. 

Let /i—average force required to distort an electron 
orbit sufficiently to effect the transfer of a single electron 
from one atom to the next. This operation is carried 
out with average velocity u. 

Then, if /a-average force opposing the flow of a single 
electron, with average velocity w, through the conductor 
as a wffiole, w'e have 


Again, if /= length of the conductor, the average pressure 
on the electron fluid per unit area is given by 

. .(4) 

N being the number of fluid electrons ” per cubic cm., 
as before. 

Consider a simple cubic lattice arrangement of the atoms. 
Let .5™average spacing between tw^o adjacent atoms. 
This spacing must be directly related to the amplitude of 
the heat-vibrations, and may be assumed proportional to 
the absolute temperature T 
Thus we have 

s=yT, .(5) 

where ^—increase in the linear dimensions of the average 
space occupied by a single atom per unit rise of temperature 
Now’ let a—opposing force per unit outwnrd displace¬ 
ment of the outermost electron orbit of an atom. Tliis 
quantity is a function of the number and distribution of 

* This hypothesis may not be strictly true, but the net result seems to 
be equiyalent to it in most cases. 
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the electrons in the atom. It is quite independent of 
temperature. Hence 

= .(6) 

From the preceding equations we have 




Wasw __ 
n u 


P = 
V=- 


But j!3=VNe (eq. (1)), 

p __ ioLwyT 
Ne eu 
and V=IR=NAett’Il, 
where R = resistance of the conductor, 
V /. 




Tl r - 

\ Lna/;/- j ^ 


that is, 


R = 


:SAeh( 


(7) 


This equation gives R, the dimensions of a velocity, as 
required. 

The specific electrical conductivity is given by 


cf.yT 


(B) 


Thus, at constant temperature, <r is a constant, and 
Ohm’s law is fulfilled. Moreover a is inversely propor¬ 
tional to the absolute temperature, as required. 


(d) Thermal conductivity. 


When the temperature of a metal is increased it expands, 
because the atoms require more space in which to execute 
their heat-motions. 

Let b ^increase in the volume occupied by a single atom 
per degree rise in temperature. 

Since an average of only one electron per atom is em¬ 
ployed in producing a current in a conductor, we must 
have 






number of “ fluid electrons ” per cubic cm. 
number of atoms per cubic cm. 


Consider a cube of metal whose sides are 1 cm. long at 
the absolute zero of temperature. When the temperature 
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of this cube is raised to T degrees absolute, the volume 
increases by an amount 

N6T, 

N being in this case the number of atoms per cubic cm. 
If the cube were placed inside a box whose internal 
dimensions were 1 cm. each at all temperatures, the 
outward pressure which would be exerted on the sides of 
the box at the temperature T degrees absolute is given by 

p'-GN6T,.(9) 

where G=the bulk modulus of elasticity of the metal. 

The kinetic theory gives a similar expression for the 
corresponding pressure exerted by a gas, that is, 

p =NKT. 

K is a universal constant having the numerical value 
ergs degrees when p’ is expressed in djmes 
per sq. cm. Thus the quantity K for a gas should be 
comparable with the quantity G6 for a solid. 

Table I. shows that the quantity G6 is, in fact, very 
nearly constant for all metals, and has a value of about 
10x10"^'’ ergs/degrees. The case of mercury is specially 
interesting because, when compared with the other metals, 
it has a small bulk modulus and a large coefficient of 
cubical expansion, but the value of G6 is about the same. 

In a metal the pressure between the atoms due to 
their heat-motions is exerted for the most part on the 
electrons in the outermost orbits, because the inner orbits 
are relatively small *. 

Thus it will not be far from the truth to take p' as the 
pressure on the electron fluid ” due to temperature, that 
is. 

p'=:p==Cr^bT .( 10 ) 

Now consider a section AB through a conductor in 
which a temperature gradient is maintained. Suppose 
that the section is taken between two layers of atoms, one 
of which is at temperature Tj and the other at temperature 
Ts (fig. 4.) The difference between the pressures exerted 
by the two laj^ers is given by 

Px-p.=GN6(Ti-T,), 

» Frenkel, Phil, Mag. xxxiii. p. 297 (1917). Millikan, Phys. Rev. 
X. p. 194 (1917). 
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and since the velocity with which this resultant pressure 
causes the ” fluid electrons ” to flow across the section is 
u, the rate at which energy is transferred across the section 
is given by 

(p i—p^yn =GN6w(T 1—T,). 

If the diameter of an undistorted atom is d, the average 
temperature gradient is 

since 5 is small compared with d. Hence for a thermal 
conductivity A we have 

=GN/m[T,-T,l 

and A=GN6^^d.(11) 

Fig. 4. 



But the coefficient of cubical expansion for a metal is three 
Hmes the coefficient of linear expansion, and therefore 


N6=3['^] or md=Zy. . . . (12) 

Hence A = ZGyu .(13) 


.(c) Relation between thermal and electrical conductivity. 
We have now shown that the electrical conductivity 


e^u 


(eq. («)), 
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and the thermal conductivity 


Thus 


X=3Gyw {eq. (13) j. 


A- 


]t=^t 


(14) 


This ratio is directly proportional to the absolute tem¬ 
perature as required by experiment. In order to satisfy 
the law of Wiedemann and Franz the quantity 


r‘3Gv^ai 

L J 


( 15 ) 


should have approximately the same numerical value for 
all metals. To prove this it is necessary first to deter¬ 
mine a. The elastic constants of the metal provide some 
useful information regarding this quantity. 

When a metal rod is subjected to a small longitudinal 
tensile force we may suppose that each atom undergoes 
an elastic extension. Taking two adjacent atoms, the 
force resisting such an extension is exerted presumably 
between the positive nucleus of the one and the planetary 
electrons of the other. A certain fraction 2 : of the total 
interatomic force comes on the electrons in the outermost 
orbits, for which the restoring force per unit displacement 
is a. 

Hence, if E — modulus of longitudinal elasticity of the 
metal, it is easy to show^ that 



There are reasons to suppose that;; is approximate!}’ the 
same for all common metals, ha^dng a value of about 
and in the subsequent calculations that assumption is 
made. 

a has been calculated from the above formula, eq. (16), 
and the Wiedemann-Franz constant ^ deduced from 
eq. (15). The results are given in Table I., together vdth 
the corresponding values of the quantity u, which repre¬ 
sents the average velocity of distortion of the outermost 
electron orbits. The agreement with experiment is 
remarkable considering the approximations introduced 
into the theory and the diverse sources from which the 
numerical values have been obtained. 
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There is, of course, no difficulty with the atomic heats, 
since there are no “ free electrons. 

Table I. 


Metal. 

Values of 
Gfe. 

Values of 
* from 

irJii 

d\Ties 
per cm. 

Values ot tne 
Wiedemann- Franz 
constant J. 

Values of 

cm. per sec. 

From 

experi¬ 

ment. 

From 

3Gr-^, 

Aluminiuin 

10 0 

3*5>:10=» 

2-18x10® 

2*4x10® 

13*2x10® 

1 Iron . 

10*8x10-1® 

i 9*7x103 

2*78x10® 

2*5x108 

3 *2 X in® 

! Nickel. 

11-2 X 10-1® 

’ 9*0> 103 

2*4 xlO® 

2*3x108 

2*ti> 10® ^ 

! Copper ...' 

10*9x10-1® 

: 7 1x103 

2-3 xlO® 

2*7 V108 

, 17*0 X in® 

1 Zinc . 

9*1 <10-1® 

0*0 X 103 

2*31 ylos 

3*8x10® 

1 7*3x10® 

1 Silver. 

11*3x10-1® 

4*1 vK>3 

2-Soy 10® 

2*3 xlO® 

i 23 > 10® 

; Cadmium 

10*0x10-1® 

2*8x103 

2*43 >; 10® 

2*5 >: 10® 

7 1x10® 

Tin.^ 

10*2x10-1® 

; 3 *2 >.103 

2*53 X 

2 -ox in® 

! 5*0x10® 

: Platinum.. 

11*5x10-1® 

8*5> 103 

2 *59 X in® 

2*1 xH)8 

3 *5 >10® 

Gold . 

11 *5 >10-1® 

4 *5 > 103 

2*44 :< 10® 

2-Ox in® 

10-8.- 10® 

^ Lead . 

11*0x10-1® 

1 2x103 

2*4()> in® 

1 -3 * in® 

2 ■9 .* in® 

Mercury ... 

11*3x10-1® 

— 

— 

— 

__ 
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XXXYI. An Experimental Aiethod for the Determination 
of the Ballistic Demagnetization Factor. By Donald 
Foster *. 

Abstract. 

A METHOD is described for experimentally determining the 
ballistic demagnetization factor. By means of a double 
search coil of novel design the magnetization and the 
magnetic field intensity are determined from ballistic gal¬ 
vanometer deflexions. While the discussion refers mainly 
to circular cylinders, the scheme is adaptable to specimens 
of other shapes. It is particularly designed to obtain 


* CommuDicated by the Author. 
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accurate measurements of field intensity in.cylinders of small 
diameter. 

Details of a special design are given. 

Curves are given wliicli illustrate the variation of the 
demagnetization factor with the magnetization, as well as 
tlie dependence of this relation on the material and on the 
dimensional ratio. 


1. Introduction. 

^I^HE magnetic field intensity in a substance is the 
X resultant of the externally applied field and that due 
to the magnetization of the substance. The latter component 
is called the demagnetizing field because it is directed in the 
opposite sense to the polarization which causes it. If H is 
the resultant field. Ho the applied uniform field, and li the 
tlemagnetizing field, the vector equation is 

H=Ho + ^. 

In order that the result of measurements of the relation 
between the magnetization and the field intensity may be 
independent of the exterior form of the specimen, it is 
neces-iary either to calculate or to measure the quantity h. 
The determination of the demagnetizing field has long been 
a problem of great urgency and practical difficulty. 

It has been shown that the magnetization is uniform only 
when the boiiii ling surface of the material is of the second 
degree*. The ellipsoid is the only such surface which is 
finite. For this ca.se the demagnetizing field is calculable. 
The thin ring may also be mentioned as a shape for which 
the magnetization is approximately uniform, and for which 
the demagnetizing field vanishe.s- For ellipsoids h is pro¬ 
portional to the magnetization I. The ratio X= —which 

is known as the demagnetization factor, depends only on 
the axial ratio of tlie ellipsoid. Unfortunately, however, 
these shapes are often inconvenient or impossible to employ 
in magnetic measurements. For example, neither form is 
suitable for use with metallic single crystals. 

The most convenient shape is usually the right circular 
cylinder. The problem of calculating its demagnetizing 
field is insoluble, except in special cases, because tin* distri¬ 
bution of magnetization in a cylinder is dependent upon the 

* Neumann, J.. Crelle's Journal, xxxvii. pp. 21-50 (1848). Maxwell, 
' Electricity and Magnetism,’ § 437. 

FUl, Mag, S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 50. Sept, 1029. 
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magnetization curve of the material of which it is composed. 
A variety of apparatus has been developed for the purpose 
of obtaining uniform magnetization in cylinders in order to 
neutralize or render calculable the demagnetizing field. 
These devices are seriously limited in their accuracy and 
range of applicability. Permeameters of the yoke type 
have the additional disadvantage of putting the sample 
under constraint, and have been found unreliable when used 
with small stress-sensitive samples. 

It has been commonly supposed that N is a constant for 
circular cylinders of given dimensions. Tables based on 
this assumption have been }>repared by DuBois * * * § and 
others t, and are still in general use for calculating the 
demagnetizing field, although the serious limitations of the 
data have been pointed out. Lamb t and Holborn § mea¬ 
sured the distribution of miignetization in cylinders and 
found that, in iron, the centroids of free magnetism move 
toward the middle of the rod and then outward again as the 
magnetization is increased. Searle and Bedford |1 using a 
magnetometric method measured h at the middle of a long 
iron wire. The magnetization was measured ballistically at 
the middle of the wire. They found that h is a tnaximum 
at about the value of 1 for which This result is in 

agreement with the data of Lamb and of Holborn. It was 
also found that/i exhibited hysteresis toward H and I. This 
fact is invoked to explain the occurrence, with the method 
of reversals, of values of h less than that corresponding to 
uniform magnetization. Recently Dussler*!, by a ballistic 
method, has demonstrated that N as a function of I is 
dependent upon the material of which the cylinder is 
composed. 

The middle of the axis of a cylinder is a critical point at 
which I is a maximum and N a minimum. N for this point 
has been called the ballistic demagnetization factor, since in 

* DuBois, H., ‘Magnetische Kreise,’ Berlin, p. 45 (1894); Wied, 
xlvi. p. 497 (1892). 

t Ascoli, >1. and Lori, F,, Atti della reale Acnademta det Lincei, (5) 
iii, (2) p. 190 (1894). Mann, C. R., Diss. Berlin (1895); Phys. Rev. 
iii. pp. 359-369 (^1896). Benedicks, C., Anu. der Physik, vi. p. 720 
ri901). Schuddemao:en, C. L. B-, Phys, Rev. xxxi. p. 165 (3 910). 

t I-aml), 0. G., Proc. Phys. Soc. bond. xvi. pp. 509-518 (1899); 
Phil. Mag*. (5) xlviii. pp. 262-271 (1899). 

§ Holborn, L., 8itz. der kdnigl. preuss. Akad. der Wiss. Berlin, i.-ii, 
np! 159-168 (18981. 

11 Searle, G. F. 0.. and Bedford, T. G., Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. bond. 
A. cxcviii. pp. 33-104 (3902). 

^ Dussler, E., Ann. der Physik, Ixxxvi. pp. 66-94 (1928). 
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ballistic measurements I is usually measured over a short 
segment at the middle of the sample. 

Consideration of the facts shows that the ballistic de¬ 
magnetization factor must be determined experimentally, 
point by point, along the magnetization or hysteresis curve 
of each specimen. It is the purpose of this paper to describe 
a convenient method whereby this may be accomplished. 

2. The Method of Measurement. 

The experimental arrangement is similar to that which is 
ordinarily used in making mugnetic measurements ballistic- 
ally. The sample is placed centrally in a magnetizing solenoid 
which provides a sufficiently uniform applied field. The 
double search coil is mounted inside the magnetizing coil 
and serves t t measure both the magnetization and the field 
iittensity. It consists of two coaxial solenoidal windings 
having equal numbers of turns. One coil is mounted inside 
the otdier, and the inner coil is wound on a radius just large- 
enough to allow the pair of coils to be slipped over tbe 
^pecimen. When the coils are connected in series aiding to 
it ballistic galvanometer, the galvanometer deflexion can be 
made proportional to the magnetization I. When connected 
in series opposing, the effect due to magnetization is balanced 
out ; and the galvanometer deflexion is proportional to the 
field H. By the use of an auxiliary air-core transformer, 
the double coil may be made to give deflexions proportional 
to the denuignetizing field h. 

The method for measuring the field intensity is novel, 
chiefly in the design of the search-coil, which makes use of 
all the available area around the cylinder and introduces a 
minimum of electrical re.^istance, thus giving a sensitivity 
with rods of small diameter which has not been attained by 
other means. 

The foundation of the method is the fact that the tangential 
component of magnetic intensity is continuous at the 
boundary between two media. The field intensity is mea¬ 
sured in tlie region adjacent to the surface at tbe middle of 
the cylinder. While, in a uniform rod, the normal com¬ 
ponent vanishes at the middle, the method is independent 
of this condition because the measured quantities are the 
components of I and H parallel to the axis of the cylinder. 

3. Theory of the Double Secondary Coil, 

Let <E> be the flux linkage of the complete search-coil, and 
let ai be the effective area, and the number of turns on 
Y 2 
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the inner coil, and % the corresponding quantities for 
the outer coil. Let designate the cross-sectional area of 
the sample. Then for series opposing 

= 4- {{/a-'l)Ha^4-Ha2}% 

= (ya — ^i) + H(a2”2 “ • 

Putting ni = n2 = n, a2— ai~a, 

^ = H«(a2—ai) = Hna.(1) 

In series aiding connexion, we have 

^=z(fjL~- 1) Ha,(«2 + + H{a2W2 + . 

If ni = n2 = n, 

^=2{fjL— l)Hasn + Hn (uj 4- a 2 ) 

= 87ra,nl + Hn {ai 4- ^ 2 ) • 

If the term Hn(ai4-a2) is balanced out by an air-core 
transformer whose primary is in series with the magnetizing 
solenoid, 

<|) = (8'7ra,n)I.(2) 

When it is desired to measure the demagnetizing field 
directly, instead of the resultant field (eqiiation 1), the 
balancing circuit may be set to give no deflexion when there 
is no sample in the search-coil. The equation for the series 
opposing connexion then becomes in efiect 

<I> = Hna—Hona 

(the second term being due to the transformer). Putting 
H=Ho-NI, 

(Ho—NI)na~Ho??a, I 

<I)=-NW I • . • . (^5) 

It is important in making the coils to consider the relative 
error in measuring H which is contributed by a given error 
in making equal to n^. We have for series opposition 

^ = (yit — l^Ha^ (ns—nj) + H (a2W2 — apii). 

* _ €t^ (X^ _ — 

Putting ns*—= — =a; ; 

^ = «5H[{(ya— l)4-y8}e4’n2(a—^)] . 

When €=0, 

^ — yS). 
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The relative error in measuring H is therefore 

I CC-fi J UJ’ 

and the factor— is the relative error in making Ui equal to n 2 . 
n^ 

The quantity yS is small, and fjL is usually much greater 
than unity, so that the relative error reduces approximately 
to 

a—/9 ^2 

which is proportional to the permeability. As a numerical 
example, suppose that 

a 2 = 0'922 cm.* ; ai = 0*0697 cm.*; 
ya = 10,600; n 2 = 2761 ; 0*0081 cm.*. 

Then —^ = 100; 

a-/3 

so that for an error in H of 1 per cent., the error in making 
the numbers of turns equal must be one-hundredth of 1 per 
cent. In this case, a tolerance of about one-third of a turn 
is allowed in matching the windings. It is necessary to 
avoid poor insulation or short-circuited turns in the coils. 
The existence of short circuits may be detected by means of 
an a.c. bridge, or by inserting into the search-coils a very 
long iron wire. As the magnetization approaches uniformity 
near saturation, the galvanometer deflexion due to the 
demagnetizing field becomes small in comparison wuth the 
effect of a single short-circuited turn, w'hich may thus be 
readily detected. 

4. Design of the Coils and Measuring Circuit. 

Two facts determine the general design of the double 
search-coil. The polarization and the field intensity vary 
along the rod from the middle toward the ends; and the 
field intensity diminishes along the normal to the surface 
from the surface outward. Tiiese conditions are of such a 
nature as to limit the volume of the space in which the field 
is nearly uniform. The available winding volume is the 
quantity which determines the upper limit of sensitivity of 
the apparatus as a whole. When the winding volume of the 
search-coil is fixed, ail sensitive moving-coil galvanometers 
give deflexions of about the same order of magnitude for a 
given change of flux. Using a given suspension fibre, the 
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sensitivity of the galvanometer to voltage impulses increases 
as the field magnet is weakened or the number of turns on 
the moving coil is diminished. At the same time, however, 
the critical damping resistance of the galvanometer is 
diminished, and it is necessary to use few^er turns (in the 
same volume) on the search-coil in order to keep the 
galvanometer critically damped. Tlie sensitivity of the 
circuit may be increased a little by using a coil whose 
resistance is greater than the critical damping resistance of 
the galvanometer. Usually, however, it will be found more 
convenient to operate the galvanometer critically damped. 

Consideration of these limitations of ballistic galvano¬ 
meters, when used to measure voltage impulses in a 
closed circuit, shows the importance of using a coil design 
which makes the best use of all the space around the middle 
of the specimen. This type of coil is particularly desirable 

Fig. 1. 



for measurements on wires of diameter 0*1 cm. or less. If 
the cylinders to be measured have a small ratio of length to 
diameter, it will of conr.se be necessary to use a short narrow 
coil. This does not imply a loss of accuracy in measuring 
the demagnetizing field because the field is much stronger 
for short specimens. 

A double coil which has been used for measurements 
on single crystal specimens of 0*1 cm. diameter has the 
dimensions shown in fig. 1. The windings have 27()1‘5 
turns in each of No. 40 single silk-covered copper-wire. 
The inner and outer spools have resistances of 100 ohms and 
357 ohms respectively, and this device gives a galvanometer 
deflexion of 1 mm. at 1 metre upon reversing a field of 
0*08 gauss. The effective volume between the coils is 
about 4’3 C.C., yet they are small enough to operate in a 
sufficiently uniform field. They were designed for use with 
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cylinders 60 cm. long and 0*05 cm. in radius. It is not 
possible to calculate the error due to the finite size of the 
coils except for the special case of uniform magnetization. 
In that case, it may be shown, for the example given above, 
that the extreme variation of the demagnetizing field within 
the coil is about 1 per cent. The average value, as measured 
by the coil, must therefore differ from the value at the 
middle of the sample by less than this amount. 

5. Some Examples of Measurements. 

Typical data for well-annealed iron and permalloy wires 
of ajiproximately 0*1 cm diameter are given in the following 


Fig. L>. 



Electrolytic Iron,—Length=57 cm.; diameter—O’lOl cm. 

curves. The method of reversals was used, and the usual 
precautions were taken with regard to compensation of the 
earth^s field, demagnetization of the sample, etc. In the 
figures m is the dimensional ratio (length/diam.). Fig. 2 
shows the results for an electrolytic iron wire 57 cm. in 
length. Fig. 3 sliows the same data for a permalloy (81 per 
cent. Ni, 19 per cent. Fej wire of about the same dimensional 
ratio. The difference in the locations of the maxima of N is 
to be noted. It will be seen that for both materials the 
demagnetizing field is a maximum when the permeability is 
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a maximum. For the permalloy samples N also has a 
maximum at the same point, although it occurs for a slightly 
lower value of I for the short permalloy specimen. Com¬ 
parison of tlie demagnetization factors for two values of the 
dimensional ratio is given by fig. 4. The curves are taken 
on the same piece of permalloy. 

In conclusion, it should p.erhaps be emphasized that the 
data given here apply only to the particular samples employed, 
atui siiould not be used for the calculation of magnetic field 
intensities in other samples of the same dimensions. 

1 wish to exysress my thanks to Prof. L. W. McKeehan 
for stimulating my interest in this subject, and to Mr. Robert 
Bieling for assistance in prejiaring the data. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, 

403 West 8t,, New York,N,Y., 

October 1st, 1928. 


XXXVIl. The Design of the Electron Collector for Retarding 
Voltage Analysis. By H. W. B. Skinner and S. H. 
Piper, University of Bristol*. 

J X many experiments an electron collector (or Faraday 
Cylinder) is used to measure the current in an electron 
beam, and a velocity analysis of the beam is carried out by 
applying a variable retarding voltage so as to stop the 
slower electrons. If the shts w^hich define the portion of 
the beam which is to be received are very narrow, probably 
there would be bttle difficulty in designing a suitable 
collector. We were requirmg a collector with rather wide 
shts (2 by 6 mm.) and made one of the pattern show'm in 
fig. 1. The outer case is a box of stainless steel sheet, 
37 X 19 X 19 mm. It wns found on trial that this collector 
did not behave satisfactorily. The collector was mounted 
in a glass tube and a filament F (fig. 1) was placed in front 
of the first collector slit. The tube was exhausted, baked 
out at 420° C. for an hour, and sealed off from the pump. 
A charcoal tube, to be immersed in Mquid air, was provided 
in order to absorb any gas given off. 

A potential of 60 volts was applied between the filament 
F and the outer case C of the collector, and a variable 

- Co;iimujiicnted by tie Autliois. 
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voltage V was applied between C and the inner box B of the 
collector. A potential V which tends to stop electronsys 
taken as positive. The current to B was read by/a 
galvanometer. Under these conditions one might hope, as 
V is gradually increased, to get no change in the galvano¬ 
meter reading until V is nearly equal to 60 volts. The 
voltage-fall across the effective portion of the filament was 
only about ^ volt, and so would cause very little round-off 
of the curve. The actual curve obtained is shown in 
fig. 4. There is a very large fall in the observed current 
as V passes through the value zero. It seems fairly clear 
that the true electron current is measured by the dotted 
straight line shown, and that the remaining current is 
spurious. Tor the quantitative analysis of a beam which 
contains electrons of various velocities it is essential to 

Fi-. 1. 


2 '^ t .. Zr.n, 



have a collector which, for each separate velocity, gives a 
flat retarding voltage curve. This condition is not 
satisfied by the collector described ; an increase in the 
current for V negative would not matter, but the fall on 
the positive side of the zero is important. 

The most obvious probable causes of spurious effects 
in collectors are as follows :— 

1. The increase in the current may be due to the 

secondary emission of slow electrons from the slits. 

2. The penetration of the field of the collecting box 

through the rather wide shts may {a) focus or 
spread the electrons in the main beam so that more 
or less are collected, or (6) draw the slow secondaries 
into the collecting box. 

3. Certain anomalies may be due to the emission of 

secondary electrons from the box itself. 
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We call the collector of fig. 1 Ci. In order to try to 
find out the cause of the spurious behavioiu*, and to make a 
collector which works better, we made up three more— 
collectors Ca, C 3 , C 4 (figs 2 and 3). These collectors aU 
had defining slits 2 mm. x 6 mm., and the outer cases of aU 
were of the same dimensions. The collectors C 2 and Cg had 
open-fronted collecting boxes, and were the same except 
that a close gauze of 1 mm. mesh was placed over the slit 
S 2 of the collector Cg. The collector C* was, as voU be seen, 
similar to Cj, except that a fourth slit (the ‘‘screen”) was 
placed between S 2 and the collecting box and was insulated 
from the system so that any voltage could be applied to it. 

Fig. 2. 


Gauze. 



Fb. 


Screen 



The slit on the screen was 2 | mm. wide, so that very few 
electrons from the main beam could hit it. 

Let us consider first the behaviour of the collectors 
C 2 and C 3 . Their curves for 60-volt electrons are shown 
in figs 5 and 6 . (In these, and all subsequent curves, we 
have plotted the pomts on such a scale that the “ true ” 
current has a standard value.) The most noticeable 
feature is the dip in the curves in the neighbourhood of 
30 volts. It is clear that this is due to the cause (3) men¬ 
tioned above, namely, the ejection of secondaries from the 
box itself. This shows that a closed collecting box is 
imperative. 

It will also be noted that C 2 and C 3 do not show so large 
an increase in the current in the neighbourhood of V — 0 
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as Cl does. Further, that Ca, which had the gauze, shows a 
smaller increase than C 3 . It is clear that the field penetra¬ 
tion will be less in open collectors of the type of Ca and Ca 
than in closed collectors of the type of Ci. It is therefore 
certain that interpenetration of field plays a part in 
causing the current to rise when V becomes negative. For 
practical purposes this is ummportant, as we have stated. 
The fact that the rise occurs in this neighbourhood shows 
that it is due to the collection of relatively slow electrons, 



mostly ejected from the slit So. Some of these have suffi¬ 
cient energy to enter the box, even against a retarding 
voltage of 10-20 volts, and to this cause is due the 
practically important rise in the current as V is decreased 
from positive values to zero. 

The feet of the curves for Ci, C 2 , and C 3 are shown on a 
much larger voltage scale in figs. 7, 8 and 9. The zero of 
V was taken as the potential of the centre of the filament. 
The current into the collector came from a small part of 
the filament with a voltage drop across it of approximately 
\ volt. A slight spreading out of the feet of the curves 
will be caused by the finite velocity of emission of electrons 
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has been arbitrarily taken as a constant). They are taken 
for various voltages U between the filament and the case, 
as marked. The screen voltage (420 volts) was chosen as 
being suitable for electrons of velocity about 50-100 volts, 
and it is seen that for this range the curves are fairly flat 
from V=0 to — U, and the foot is reasonably sharp. 
For the analj^sis of slow-speed electrons the screen voltage 
is too high, and the screen robs the collector of some of the 
electrons when V approaches the value U. All the same, 
the curves of figs. 11 to 14 show that, working with the 
screen at 420 volts, we could obtain reasonably accurate 
information about the relative numbers of electrons of 
velocities between 10 and 120 volts in a mLxed beam, and 
this could not be done with the unscreened collector. 
If there are no fast electrons in the beam the screen voltage 
could profitably be diminished, A curve for U = B0 with 
the screen at GO volts is also shown in fig. 10. This shows, 
as might be expected, a similarity to the curve of fig. 4 for 
the collector Ci, and the advantage of using the screen 
at a high potential is apparent. 

The curves for the various voltages V were taken with a 
constant current of ^ m.a. between the filament and the 
case. The actual nvimber of electrons collected was nearly 
independent of the accelerating voltage U. except in the 
10-volt case*. One has, however, no certainty that the 
number of electrons passing through the slit 8i is inde 
pendent of V. If we place the screen at the same potential 
as the outer case of the collector, and choose the retarding 
voltage so that no stray electrons are collected, then we 
may obtain a measurement of the current throiigli Sa. 
This may be called using the collector “ unscreened.” It 
was found that the collector current with 420 volts on the 
screen w^as in all cases very nearly twice what it was v ith 
the collector unscreened. A special test showed that this 
ratio was independent of the precise screen potential 
provided it were greater than about 300 volts. 

The obvious interpretation of this ratio 2 is that it is due 
to a suck in ” of electrons through Ss, caused by field 
interpenetration. Some of the electrons, which in the 
absence of the screen would not pass through S 2 , are 
deflected between Si and Sj, and go through into the 

* The prreater spread in the foot of tlie curve for 10 volte may be due 
to the fact that a higher filament temperature was used. 
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collector. It was found, by experiments on the total 
filament emission, that the field penetration of the screen 
through Si was quite inappreciable. This “ suck in ” 
through the slit Sa is a definite disadvantage of the screened 
collector. But the solid angle of the electron beam 
collected may be determined, and, as mentioned above, 
seems to be independent of the velocity, within wide 
Emits. 

When there is gas in the tube, e. g., by allowing the 
charcoal to warm up, exx)eriments showed that the 
advantage of the screened collector was fully maintained. 
The curves for U = 60 are given in fig. 15. 

A property of the screened collector which may be very 
valuable in some cases is that, owing to the strong 
retarding field between So and the screen, the collector 
will not pick up any positive ions in a mixed beam of 
electrons and positives. 

We do not intend to advocate the use of the screened 
collector in all cases. The chief disadvantage of the 
ordinary unscreened collector is the rise in the current 
when the retarding voltage is approaching zero. Thus, 
suppose we hare a beam of electrons of various velocities 
lip to 60 volts. \Ve reduce the retarding voltage to 10 
volts and the current rises. We deduce that there are a 
number of 10-volt electrons in the beam. This deduction 
may be quite erroneous. In cases of this sort the screened 
collector is a definite improvement: its only disadvantage, 
beside the extra complication, is the ” suck in.” In 
experiments w'here the beam of electrons is knovm to be 
practically homogeneous, the screen is of no use. In these 
cases, if we require a fine analysis of the beam, our tests 
have show n that considerable care should be paid to the 
question of field interpenetration through the shts. The 
chief value of these experiments is to show^ the kind of error 
into which it is possible to fall, and to emphasise the 
importance of trying the working of a collector with a beam 
of electrons of homogeneous velocity. 

Summary. 

Various types of errors into wiiich it is possible to fall 
in using an electron collector of the ordinary type are 
discussed ; and a screened collector is described w-hich, for 
some purposes, is a definite improvement on the usual 
type. 
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XXXYIII. Preliminari^ Determinations of Standard Elec- 
trode Potentials in Methyl Alcohol. By Philip StraOHAN 
Buckley, ^.^4., B.Sc., and Sir Harold Hartley, M.A.^ 
F.R.S. * * * § 

D ETERMIXATIONS o£ the standard electrode potentials 
of certain elements in methyl alcohol have been made 
by Neustadt and Abegg f, Isgarischew Xeiistadt§, and 
Carrara and Agostini il, but the values are known with mucli 
less certaintv in this solvent than in water, as much of the 
experimental work has suflPered from the following sources 
of error :— 

(1) Insufl&cient attention was paid to preparing the solvent 
in a pure state. 

(2) In the absence of any information as to the activities 

of the ions, the conductivity ratio ~ was invariably used as 

Aq 

a measure of their concentration. 

(3) Calomel electrodes in water were used as reference 
standards. Besides the uncertainty of the liquid junction 
potential, this procedure introduces a risk of contaminating 
the solutions with water. 

(4) Salts were used which do not behave as strong- 
electrolytes in methyl alcohol, ^.o.,tbo chlorides and nitrates 
of certain divalent metals. 

(5) Sufficient care was not taken to prepare the metal 
electrodes in a reproducible and strainless condition. 

(6) Liquid junction potentials were often ignored. 

The values found by previous workers are given in Table I., 
referred in each case to silver, to which the value 0*76 volt 
is assigned, its approximate standard electrode potential in 
raethyf alcohol referred to hydrogen us zero. 

It will be seen that comparatively few elements have been 
investigated, and that tlm results of different investigator> lio 
not show satisfactory agreement. 

* Communicated by the Autliurb. 

t Zeit. Fhi/s. Chem. Ixix. p. 486 (1909). 

X Zeit. Elect. XYiii. p- 568 (1912),and .xix. p. 491 (1913). 

§ Zeit. Elect, xvi, p. 866 (1910). 
j| Gazz. chhn. ital. xxxv. i. p. 132 (1905). 
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The present conimnnication contains an account of a new 
series of determinations of these constants for certain uni- 
and divalent elements in methyl alcohol. The measurements 
were planned so as to avoid as far as possible the above- 
mentioned sources of error. 


Table I. 



Xen?tadt 
& Abcgg. 

l?.gariscjie\v. 

XeiKstadt. 

Carrara & 
Agostini, 

Zu . 

-0-78 

— 0-05 


6 

1 

Cd . 


-0-30 


-0-31 

Po . 

-0.21 




Cu . 

4-0-33 

4-0-27 


+0-43 

llii . 

4-0-72 




. 

+ 0-70 

-fO-70 

4-0-70 

+0-70 

I . 



+0-48 


Pr . 



+0-90 


Ci . 



+ 1-19 



Expeiumextal Procedure. 

The potentiometer, thermostats, and method of shielding 
wer<‘ the same as tho.-e nseil hv Xonhehel and Hartley*, and 
the cells were made of durosii glass in the form described 
bv them. All meusnremenrs were carried out at 25*0ib’02°C. 
Tho aloohoi was prepared by the method described by Hartley 
and Kuikest. The salts used were pure specimens that had 
been prepared for conductivity work. The concentration of 
ail solutions has been expressed in niols per 1000 grams 
oi' solvent, and according!v molal activity coefficients have 
been nsfHl. referred to a standard state corresponding to the 
value of Ey" detined by the equation 

Ey”* = E + O'1183 log my, 
as explained by Woolcock and Hartley f. 

'The siandartl electrode potential, indicated by the symbol 
E.P., is taken as the potential of an element in contact with 
a solution containing its ions at unit activity defined as 
above, when measured against an electrode of hydrogen at 
atmospheric pressure, in a methyl alcohol solution containing 
hydrogen ions at unit activity. The sign of the electrode 

♦ Phil. Mag. 1. p. 729 (192o). 

+ J. OliMii. Sac. cxxvii. p. 524 (1925), 

X Phil, Mag. V. p. 1133 (1928). 

Phil. May. S. 7. Vol. 8. Ho. 50. Sept. 1929. 
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potential is therefore in agreement with the usual custom 
adopted in Europe, but is the opposite of that used by 
(x. N. Lewis. The values of the electromotive forces of 
the combinations described in this paper are written in 
accordance with the usual convention that the electrode on 
the right hand of the symbolic representation of the cell is 
positive. 


Liquid Junction Potentials. 

Nearly all the cells investigated included one or more 
liquid junctions, and it was essential that the potential 
differences at these junctions could be evaluated. Attempts 
were first made to eliminate the potentials at the liquid 
junctions by the use of a bridge consisting of a suitable 
saturated salt solution. The cell 


HCl 

Ag, AgCl 

0*1 m. 


NaCl 

AgCl, Ag 

O'l m. 


gave an electromotive force of 20*6 mv., and on the assump¬ 
tion that the activity coefficients of eodiiim chloride and of 
hydrogen chloride are the same at tliis dilution, and that 
therefore the potentials at the two electrodes are equal and 
-opposite, this value represents tlie potential difference at the 
liquid junction. AVhen the side-tubes of the two iialf-cells 
dipped into a saturated solution of ammonium nitrate, an 
electromotive force of 12-6 mv. was obtained. Tlie theoretical 
boundary potential calculated by means of the formula of 
Lewis and Sargent* was 20-2 mv., which is in good agreement 
with the observed value. A similar cell containing hundredth 
inolal solutions showed an electromotive force of 17-85 mv. 
when the junctions were kept flowing, but the value rose to 
17-95 mv. as the boundar}^ aged. When the liquid junction 
was made by means of a saturated solution of ammonium 
nitrate, the electromotive force was 12-45 mv., whilst a 
saturated solution of potassium iodide gave a value of 
4*35 mv. The value of the electromotive force at the junction 
calculated by the Lewis and Sargent formula is 17-9 mv., 
which agrees well with the observed value 17*85 mv. These 
results justify the assumption of the equality of the activity 
•coefficients of sodium and hydrogen chlorides in dilute solution, 
and show that it is impossible to eliminate completely the 
liquid junction potentials in methyl alcohol by the use of a 

* J. Amer. Chem, Soc. xxxi. p. 363 (1909), 
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bridge o£ saturated salt solution. In addition, these two 
experiments show that the ordinary formulae may be used 
to calculate liquid junction potentials in methyl alcohol 
with reasonable accuracy. In the present investigation the 
following formulae have been employed for this purpose :— 
1. For the general case in which the two solutions 
■contain electrolytes at concentrations Ci and c.i, whose cations 
have respectively mobilities Wj and and valencies Wi and 
«/? 3 , and whose anions have mobilities Vi and Cj and valencies 
Wi and icg', Henderson’s * formula is 


E = 


RT 


(wi — Cl) 6*1 — (ms — r2)c2 


F ‘ — (Mjjlt's + V2W.2)C2 {U 2 W 2 + ' 




Tlie following special cases are of importance. 

(a) When the solutions contain the same uni-univalent 
salt at concentrations Cj and Cg, 


F = 


u — r 
u + t; 


RT, 

log. 




{h) When the solutions are of equal concentration and ail 
the ions are univalent, 


E _ — I (^^1 -b iq) 

F (Ml — «2) + (t'l — Vo) ( Mg -r Cg) ' 

(c) If, in addition, they have a common ion, 


E 


RT, X,. 

'Tr'°«*x7’ 


where and are the equivalent conductivities of the two 
solutions. 

(d) For equally concentrated solutions of salts having a 
common univalent anion combined with univalent and 
divalent cations, Henderson’s equation reduces to 


E = 


F ■ 


(Mi —Mo) , fM; + r) 


2. As a check on the results obtained for the potentials 
:at liquid junctions comprising solutions of salts containing 
divalent ions, the independent Formula of Pleijel f has also 
been employed. For the potential between equally concen¬ 
trated solutions of salts and MAt-g where W has the 


* Ze.it. Phys. Chein. lix. p. 118 (1907), and Ixiii. p. 325 (1908). 
Zeit. Phys. Chem. Ixxii, p, 33 (1910). 

Z2 
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mobility ni, M'^ has the mobility tu, and a? has the mobility 
V, this gives 

-p _ BT 4«2—+ ^ 4 2u^-hv 

^ + 3 ui-hv' 

In the application of this formula and of Henderson’s the 
mobiiitv^’ of a divalent ion is taken as its mobility divided 
by its valency. 

The data required for these calculations were obtained 
from the paper of Frazer and Hartley * and from unpublished 
figures for ionic mobilities available in this laboratory. In 
addition, certain conductivity measurements were made, the 
results of which are shown in Table II. 


Table II. 


Salt. 


Concentration in 
gram equivalents 
per 1000 gins. MeOH. 


Equivalent 

conductivity. 


NaCNS . 

0-02 

80-75 

K1 . 

0054 

7C-2 

KaBr. 

0-1 

00-25 

TICIO, . 

0-0098«) 

101-8 

AgClO, . 

0-01 

90-76 

NaClO^ . 

0-01 

92-88 

AgN 03 . 

0‘09S75 

70-32 

I?aCl . 

001 

78-3 

NaCl .. 

0-1 

55-74 


The values for the equivalent conductivity of sodium 
chloride calculated from the <lata of Goldscbmidt and Dahlf 
at 0*01 m. and 0*1 m. are 79*2 and 5t>*0 respectively. 


Reference Electrode.s. 

Owing to the lack of a zero-electrode, constant and 
reproducible reference electrodes are indispensable to precise 
electromotive force measurements. In the present investi¬ 
gation, as is customary in water, the normal hydrogen 
electrode has been taken as the ultimate standard of 
reference. The hydrogen electrode in methyl alcohol is, 
however, nnsuitable for use as a practical reference standard 
owing to the change of hydrion concentration due to 
esterification, to the considerable changes in the potential 

* Proc. Roy. Soc. cix. p. 351 (1925). 
t Zett. Phys. Chem. cxiv. p. 3 (1924). 
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produced by small amounts of water with which the solutions 
may become contaminated, and to the fact that the iridized 
gold electrode is easily poisoned, and in methyl alcohol soon 
loses its activit}’', so that a fresh one is frequently required. 

A secondary reference standard is needed whose potential 
is accurately known in terms of the normal hydrogen 
electrode, and for this purpose electrolytic silver-silver 
chloride electrodes appear to be most suitable. For prolonged 
nieasuroments, however, these have the disadvantage that 
they can be relied on for only one or two days, and it was 
found in practice more convenient to emplo}" reference 
electrodes of a type that could be used over long periods, 
and to check their potentials at intervals against freshly- 
prepared electrolytic silver-silver chloride electrodes. 
Calotnel electrodes and electrodes of granular silver and 
precipitated silver (ddoride in both tenth and hundredth 
inolai sodium chloride solution bav^e been used for this 
purpose. Great care must be taken if the silver-silver 
chloride electrodes are to give reproducible values, whilst 
the calomel eU'!Ctrodes sliow a slow, continuous drift. Their 
potential, measured against a silver-silv’'er chloride electrode 
in a solution ol sodium chloride of the same concentration, 
was initially dtrf; mv., and rose to 49* * * § 9 mv. after three 
montlis and to 51*5 mv. after five months. This drift would 
be explained if slow oxidation of the calomel were taking 
place, as suggested by Gerke * and by Randall and Young f. 

Activity Coefficients. 

Electromotive force measurements are practically the only 
means available for the determination of activities in this 
solvent, and for this purpose it is necessary to use electrodes 
reversible to both tlie ions of the electrolyte. AVolfenden, 
Wright, Hoss-Kaiie, and Buckley J failed to obtain activity 
coethcients for sodium chloride solutioiis using electrodes 
of sodium amalgam, and hydrogen is the only electrode 
rev'ersible to the cation whose behaviour has been studied 
in methyl alcohol and found satisfactory. The activity 
coefficients of hvdrogen chloride in this soh^ent have been 
determined by Nonhebel and Hartle 3 '§. In the absence of 
values for the activity coetficients of other electrolytes, salts 
have been chosen which are known, from a study of their 

* ,T. Araer. Chem. Soc. xliv. p. 1684 (19*22). 

t J. Amer. Chem, fSoc. 1. p, 989 (1928). 

X Trans. Faraday .Soc. xxiii. p. 491 (1927). 

§ Piiii. Mag. 1. p. 729 (192d), 
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conductivities in methyl alcohol, to behave as strong electro¬ 
lytes, and it has been assumed that the values of the activity 
coefficients of all uni-univalent electrolytes are the same as 
that of hj^'drogen chloride at the same concentration in dilute 
solution. This procedure is justified by the results of the two 
experiments described on p. 322, in which the assumption of 
similar activity coefficients for sodium chloride and hydrogen 
chloride led to values for the liquid junction potentials, which 
agreed closely wdth those calculated from the theoretical 
equation. 

The activity coefficients of divalent ions were calculated 
by means of the equation of Debye and Hiickel*, 


-loge.A = - 


. K 


where K is defined as 


x/ 


J)/7r 


fi is the activity coefficient of any ion, //, the number of ions 
of the ith sort per c.c., and zi their valency, e the charge on 
an electron, h the Boltzmann jras constant, T the absolute 
temperature, and D the dielectric constant of the solvent. 
Inserting the numerical values of these constants, 

^ = 4*77.10-1^ E.S.U,, /.•= P371.erg/degree, and 

DMeOH==30*3, 


the expression becomes, for a divalent ion, 

— logyi = 2-427 

If the concentration of the solution is c tnols per litre, and 
the anion is univalent, 

—log j^=5*975 fie. 

It is important to notice that the activity coefficients calcu¬ 
lated from this formula refer to concentrations expressed in 
mols per litre. However, in dilute solutions whose density 
does not differ appreciably from that of the pure solvent, the 
numerical values of f and of the molal activity coefficient y 
defined on p. 321 are identical. 


Phys. Zeit. xxi, p. 186 1923; ; xxv, p. 97 (1924). 
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Experimental Results. 

Hydrogen. 

The data o£ Nonliebel and Hartley* for the electromotive- 
force of the cell, 

Hj-HCl in MeOH-AgCI, Ag, 

were used to calculate the potential of the electrode Ag^ 
AgUl 0*1 m. HCl referred to the standard hydrogen elec¬ 
trode, giving a value of 4-0*0711 volt. On the assumption 
that the activity coefficients of hydrogen chloride and of 
sodium chloride are the same in tenth molal solutions, all 
potentials measured against the secondary reference elec¬ 
trode Ag, AgOl 0*1 m. NaCd have been referred to the 
standard hydrogen electrode by adding to them 0*0711 volt. 

Sodium. 

The stiindard electrode potential of sodium was obtained 
from the data of AVolfenden, Wright, Ross-Kane, and 
Buckley t for the electromotive force of the cell 

Sodium amalgam—Na(Jl in MeOH —x4gCI, Ag, 

The ehv.'tromotive force of the equivalent cell with a metallic 
sodium electrode was first calculated from the data of 
Richards and Conant Then if E is the electromotive force 
of the cell 

Xa-NaOl in MeOH- AgCI, Ag 

with a solution of sodium chloride of molality m and activity 
coefficient 7 , the standard electrode potential of sodium 
(E.P.^'a) can he calculated from the equation 

E.P.^-,-0*071= - £4-0*05915 log (0-1 xO-461) 

—0*1183 log 

since the difference of potential between the electrodes 
Ag, AgGl 0*1 m. XaCl (in which solution sodium chloride 
has an activity coefficient of 0*461) and the standard 
hydrogen electrode is 0*071 volt. 

Measurements in three of the more concentrated solutions,. 


* Luc. cit. 
t Loc. cit. 

i J. Amer. Chem. Soc. xliv. p. 601 (1922). 
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in which the behaviour of the amalgam electrode has not 
yet become abnormal, gave the following values :— 


m. 

r- 

E. 

E.P.Xa. 

0-01654 

0-685 

•J-9490 

-2-727 

0-0568 

0 525 

2-9023 

- 2-730 

0-0748 

0-496 

2-8886 

— 2-727 


The mean value of E.P.jfa is — 2*728 volt. 

Thallium. 

The combination 

Saturated TIOIO4 NaClO^ XaCl NaC! 
thallium Hg 2 bM.„Hg 

amalgam. 0*00987 m. 0*01 m. 0*01 m. 0*1 m. 

- ! + + - — -f 

2*1 mv. 4*4 mv. 2*7 inv. 

gave an electromotive force of 0*623 volt after sii}>tracting 
0*7 mv. to allow’ for the calculated potentials at the liquid 
junctions. 

The thallium amalgam was made by warming small ]jieces 
of pure thallium metal with ono and a half times their weiglit 
of distilled mercury. It Avas placed in a half-cell into which 
a platinum wire was sealed, and before being covered with 
the solution of thallium perchlorate it wais w'a^hed repeatedly 
w'ith oxygen-free alcohol to remove traces of oxitle. 

Assuming the activity coefficient of t)*(K)9>'7 molal thallium 
perchlorate solution to be 0*746, and adding a correction 
of 2*6 mv. to allow for the difference of potential bet wefui 
thallium metal and its saturated amalgam (measured bv 
Richards and Daniels^), the standard electrode potential 
becomes —0*499 volt referred to Hg, HgsClg 0*1 in. NaC'lj or 
—0*379 volt referred to the standard hydrogen electrode. 

Silver. 

The combination 

NaCl RaClOi AgC ]04 

Ag, AgCl Ag 

0*01 m. 0*01 m. 0*01 m. 

- + + - 

4*4 mv. 1*1 mv. 


* J. Amer. Ohem. Soc. xli. p. 1732 (1919) 
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gave an electromotive force o£ 0'5210 volt after subtracting 
a correction of 3*3 mv. to allow for the potentials at the 
liquid junctions. 

A variety of silver electrodes were used to avoid errors 
due to mechanical strain in the metal. Silver wires coated 
electrolytically with silver from potassium silver cyanide 
solution were unsatisfactory. The best results were obtained 
using granular silver prepared bv mixing boiling solutions 
of silver nitrate and ammonium formate. The silver per¬ 
chlorate was prepared hy dissolving pure silver oxide in 
perchloric acid, evaporating to dryness^ and recrystallizing 
from benzene. 

If the activity coefficient of 0*01 in. silver perchlorate 
solution is 0-745, the standarrl electrode potential of silver 
referred to Ag, AgCl 0*01 m. NuGl is -f 0 0405, or 4-0*7040 
referred to {lie standard hydrogen electrode. A separate 
experiment, using silver wire electrodes, gave a value of 
-f 0*762 for the standard electrod‘‘ potential of silver. The 
most ])robable figure i.s -f 0*704 volt. 

Two experiments using 0*00875 m. silver nitrate solution 
gave valu(*s of (>*700 and U*75o volt for the standard potential 
witli different types of electrodes. Silver nitrate is kiiown 
to be partially associated in metbyl alcohol, and this would 
e.xplain the lower values. 


( \ul>ninm. 

As observed by Isgarischew *, it was found impossible 
to obtain a steady potential from a rod of cadmium dip- 
jung into the solution of a cadniinin salt in methyl alcohol. 
The continuous full of potential, which he attributed to p>as- 
sivity, occurs even with amalgamated electrodes, but can be 
prevented by bubbling hydrogen into the solution, and by 
this means the maximum uncertainty of measurement was 
reduced to 0*01 volt. 

The combi nation 
Cd(ChO,). ; XaOlO, 

■Oil 

0*01 m. 0*01 m. 

+ — + 

3*4 mv. 4*4 mv. 


AaCl 
0*01 m. 


AgCl, Ag 


* Zeit. Meet, xviii. p. 568 (1912) and xis. p. 491 (1913). 
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gave an electromotive force of 0*578 volt after adding a 
correction of 8 mv. to allow for the potentials at the liquid 
junctions. 

The cadmium perchlorate solution was made by mixing 
equivalent amounts of methyl alcohol solutions of cadmium 
bromide and of silver perchlorate from a weight-burette. 
The lu’-drogen was generated by electrolysis of caustic soda 
solution saturated with baryta, and was freed from oxygen, 
dried, and saturated with methyl alcohol vapour before 
entering the cell. To obtain satisfactory results the rods 
of cadmium must be cleaned with 30 per cent, sulphuric 
acid, washed, and dried immediately before being used. 
When the electromotive force of the cell had become steady, 
the addition of a lew drops of a solution of benzenesulphonie 
acid had only a very slight effect on the potential, showing 
that the cadmium rods were not acting as hydrogen elec¬ 
trodes, since in that case there would have been a consider¬ 
able change in potential corresponding to the great change 
of hydrion concentration. 

The activity coefficient of the cadmium ion in 0*01 inolal 
cadmium perchlorate solution, calculated from tlie formula 
of Debye and Hiickel, is 0*05, so that the standard electrode 
potential of cadmium is —0'37{> volt referred to Ag, AgCi 
0*01 m. NaCl, or —0*258 volt referred to the normal hydrogen 
electrode. 

Copper .—The potential of a copper electrode, like cadmium, 
falls continuously when placed in contact with methyl 
alcohol solutions of its salts, but a steady electromotive force 
was obtained wffien a stream of hydrogen was bubided 
througli the solution. Various copper wires were used 
as electrodes, since the necessity for the hydrogen stream 
makes it inconvenient to use the metal in a finely divided 
state. When the electromotive force had become steady, 
addition of a small amount of acid showed that the copper 
was not acting as a hydrogen electrode, and, moreover, had 
this been so, the introduction of hydrogen would have pro¬ 
duced a fall of potential and not a rise, as was invariably 
observed. To obtain a steady electromotive force it is 
essential that the copper should be cleaned immediately 
before putting it into the solution, and that the latter should 
be already saturated with hydrogen. The copper wires 
were cleaned most effectively with dilute sulphuric acid, 
followed by quick washing and drying. The copper per¬ 
chlorate solutions were made by mixing equivalent amounts 
of methyl alcoholic solutions of copper chloride and of silver 
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perchlorate. The solution was almost colourless, and re¬ 
mained so when a steady potential was obtained as a result 
of cleaning the copper and passing hydrogen through the 
solution continuously. Without these precautions the solu¬ 
tion became green during the measurements. 

The combination 


Nad 
O’Ol m. 


NaCI 04 

0*01 m. 


+ 


0u(C104)2 
0-0067 m. 


Cu 


4 mv. 


gave in three separate experiments electromotive forces of 
0*480, 0*466, and 0*476 volt. The calomel reference elec¬ 
trode had a potential of 0*172 volt referred to the standard 
hydrogen electrode, and the calculated activity coefficient of 
copper perchlorate in the 0*0067 molal solution was 0*087. 
The corresponding values for the standard electrode potential 
of copper are 0*504, 0*490, and 0*500 volt. 

In a fourth experiment, in which the solution was 
0*00486 molal, the potential of the copper referred to the 
standard hj^drogen electrode wjjs 0*294 volt. At this 
concentration the calculated activity coefficient is 0*125, 
and hence the standard electrode potential of copper is 
0*484 volt. The most probable value from the four 
experiments is +0*49 volt. 


The Solubilities of the Silver Halides axd the Calcu¬ 
lation OF THE Standard Electrode Potentials of the 
Halogens. 


Solubility product of Silver Chloride. 

Since the electrode Ag, AgCl 0*1 m. HCl has a potential 
of 0*071 volt referred to the standard hydrogen electrode, 
the activity of silver ions in that solution can be found by 
substituting the values E = 0 071 and E.P,Af? = 0*764 in the 
equation 

E = E.P.Ag +0*05915 log UAg, 


giving 

E = E.P.Ag +0*05915 loga^g. 


giving a value of 1*94.10“^". Since the hydrogen chloride 
was 0*1 molal with an activity coefficient of 0*461, the 
solubility product of silver chloride is 


1*94.10-12 ^0*1x0*461 


= 8 * 93 . 10 - 1 " 
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when the concentrations of the ions are expressed in trm. 
equivs. per lOdO grains of alcohol. The solubility of silver 
■chloride is therefore 3*0.10~~ gni. eqnivs. per 1000 grams of 
alcohol, assuming that the activity coefficient is unity in so 
■dilute a solution. 

Sohihilit?/ jrrodiwt of Sih'dr BromUie. 

The combination 

ISaBr XaCl 

Ag, AgBr HgoPh, Hg 

01 in. 0*1 m. 

q- — 

2*0 my. 

gave an electromotive force of (>']785 volt after adding 
2'0 inv. to allow for the calciihited potential at the liquid 
junction. The Hg, HgsCU i>'l m. iN'atT electrode liad a 
potential of 40*0 mv. positive to Ag, Ag(h O’l m. MaUl, so 
that the potential of the silver-silver bromide electrode 
relative to the latter was —<V12it0 volt or —0*058 relative to 
the standard livdrogeii electrode, tsuhstituling the values 
E = -0*058, E.P.as = 0*704 

in the last equation, the activity of silver ions in the sodium 
bromide solution is found to he 1*20.10“'h and the solubility 
product of silver bromide 

1*26.10-^^ X 0*1 X 0*401 
= 5-8.10-16. 

The solubility of silver bromide is therefore 

2*41.10“* gm. equivs. per 1000 grams of alcohol. 

SolidnUty product of Bileer Iodide, 

The combination 

KI ^ XaOl 

Ag, Agl i Hg.CloHg, 

0*054 m. ! 0*1 m. 

- ^ + 

0*6 mv. 

using granular silver and precipitated silver iodide, gave an 
electromotive force of 0 3375 volt after correcting for the 
potential at the liquid junction. Silver-silver iodide elec¬ 
trodes prepared electrolytieally gave an initial value agreeing 
approximately with this, but their potential fell rapidly, and 
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secondary reactions appeared to be taking place. The calomel 
reference electrode against which the measurement was made 
was 44'0 mv. positive to Ag, AgCl, 0*1 m. NaCl, so that the 
potential of the silver^silver iodide electrode referred to this 
was —0-2935 volt, and the silver ion activity in the potassium 
iodide solution was 2*09 . Assuming that 0*054 m. 

potassium iodide solution has an activity coefficient 0*53, the 
solubility product of silver iodide is 0*0.and the 
solubility of silver iodide is 

7*7 . 10“^'^ gm. equivs. per 1000 grams of alcohol. 

Soluhility product of Silver Thiocyanate. 

The combiiiatiou 

Na(;NB : NaCI : ISTaCl 

Ag, AgCNS I : HgoCkHg, 

0*02 m. : 0*02 m. < 0*1 m. 

-pi — — ! -p 

2*6 mv. 1*9 mv. 

using granular silver and precipitated silver tliiocvanate., 
gave an electromotive force rising from an initial value of 
0023 to 0*055 volt, at which it became constant on the 
fourth day- Bilver-siiver thiocyanate electrodes prepared 
electrolyticalir were neitlier constant nor reproducible. 
Since the calomel electrode was 0016 volt ])ositive to 
Ag, AgCl (>’l ni. Nal’l, the potential of the silver-silver 
thiocyanate electrode referred to this was —0*0009 volt, and 
hence the activity of silver ions in the tliiocvanate solution 
was 1*4.If the activity coefficient of 0*02 m. sodium 
thiucvanafe solution is ()'664, the solubilirv product of silver 
thiocyanate is 

1*4.10-1-x0'02x 0*664 
= 1 * 8 . 10 - 11 , 

and the soluhility of silver thiocvanate is 

1*3.10~' gm. equivs. per 1000 grams of alcohol. 

Soluhility joroduct of Thallium Chloi'ide. 

The combination 

Saturated thairuiin NaCl NaCl 

amalgam 0*01 m. HgoCh, Ho- 

saturated with 0*1 m. 

thallium chloride i 

- ; q- 

2*7 mv. 
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gave an electromotive force of 0*639 volt after correcting 
for the potential at the liquid 3 unction. Adding 0*049 volt 
for the potential of the calomel electrode referred to 
Ag, AgCl 0*1 m. NaCl, and subtracting 0*0025 volt to allow 
for the difference of potential between thallium metal and 
its saturated amalgam, the activity of thallium ions in the 
0*01 m. sodium chloride solution is found to be 3*9.10"®, 
and since the activity of chlorine ions is 0*01.0*715, the 
ionic product of thallium chloride is 2*9. 10 "^. 

If the activity coefficient could be assumed to be unity, as 
with more insoluble salts, the solubility of thallium chloride 
would be 5*4.10"® gm. equivs. per 1000 grams of alcohol. 

The solubility data that have been obtained are shown in 
Table III., where they are compared with the figures for 
■water. 


Table III. 


Solubility in Solubility Solubility 

Solubility product inetbyl alcohol in TEvatei- water. 


Salt. 

in methyl 
alcohol. 

(gram equir. 

])er 1000 

(gram equiv. 
per 1000 

Solubility 
in alcohol. 



grams). 

grams). 

AgOl ... 

8-9.10-1^ 

3 0.10-^ 

1*3.10-“ 

43 

AgBr ... 

5-8.10-'6 

2-4 . 10-" 

7-8 . lO-'" 

33 

Agl. 

T 

0 

0 

7-7 .10- 0 

1-0.10-=* 

13 

AgClJfS . 

1-8 . 10-1^ 

1-3.10-• 

1-2.10-‘> 

9-2 

TlCl ... 

2-9.10*'“ 

5*4 . 10-3 

1-0.10-- 

2-8 


The values for the solubility products of silver chloride, 
bromide, and iodide obtained by Nenstadt*, when recalculated 
in terms of molal concentrations, are 9*5 . 6*4.10"^® 

nnd 9 * 5 . 10 "^^ in fair agreement wdth the above results. 

Standard Electrode Potential of Chlorine, 

The standard electrode potential of chlorine was calculated 
from the solubility product of silver chloride by the following 
method:— 

The electromotive force of the cell, 

Ag-"AgCi-CI„ 

a measure of the free-energy decrease in the reaction 

Ag(8olid) + “ AgGl(8olid)> 


Loc, cit. 
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and must be independent of the nature and concentration of 
the intermediate electrolyte. The electromotive force E 
of the above cell is given by the equation 

T?T 

—E = E.P.Ag—E.P.C1 +-^j,(logeaiig. 4- logeaci ) 

= E.P.Ag- E.P.ci 4-0-05915 log L^gci, 

where E.P.^g and E.P.ci are the standard electrode potentials 
and pAgCi tb® solubility product of silver chloride in any 
particular solvent. 

The value of E can be found by substitutimr in the equation 
the values for water, E.P.^g — 0'7995, E.P.ci = 1*3594, 
and pAgci = 1’^ • 10~^^. E is thus found to be 1-135 volt, 
agreeing well with the directly observed value of Gierke *, 
1-1362 volt. 

Substituting now in the equation the values for methyl 
alcohol, E.P.Ag = 0-764 and pAgci =8*93.10~^‘, 

E.P.CI = 4-1*128 volts. 

Standard Electrode Potential of Bromine. 

The electromotive force of the cell, 

Ag~AgBr —Brg, 
is given by the equation 

~E = E.P.Ag-E.P.Br-f 0*05915 log LAgBr 

Bv substituting the values for water, E.P.Ag = 0*7995, 
E.P.Br = 1*0659, and pAgBr = 6*5. lO-^®, E is found to be 
+ O'986 volt. 

Substituting now in the equation 

— 0-986 E.P.Ag —E.P-Brd-0*05915 log LAgBr 

the values for methyl alcohol, E.P.Ag = 0*764 and LAgSr = 

5*8. 10~^% 

E.P.Br = + 0*849 volt. 

Standard Electrode Potential of Iodine. 

The electromotive force of the cell, 

Ag—Agl—Ig, 

is expressed by 

-E = E.P.Ag-E.P.i+0*05915 log LAgi. 


* JLoc. cit. 
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Substituting the values for water, E.P.Ag = 0 7995, E.F.j = 
0*5357, and Ligi = 1*0. 

E=+0-G802 volt, . 

which agrees fairly well with the directly-measured value 
0*685 of Jones and Hartman 
Substituting in the equation 

-0*683 = E.P.Ag-E.P.^-f 0*05915 log Ugi 

the values for methyl alcohol. E.P. 4 g = 0*764 and L.vgi = 
6 - 0 . 10 - 1 ^ 

E.P.j= +0*369 volt. 

Discussion of Results. 


Table IV. 


Element. 

E.P. in water. 

E.P. in metliyl 
alcohid. 

E.P.H..0 
—E.P.ileOU. 

Na. 

-2-7125 

-2-7*28 

+ 0-015 

T1 . 

-0-3363 

-0-379 

+ 0043 

Cd. 

-0-398 

-0-258 

-0-140 

H . 

0 

0 

0 

Cn . 

-fO-345 

+0-490 

-0145 

Ag. 

+0*7995 

+0-764 

+ 0-OSG 

I. 

+0-5357 

+()-o6y 

+0*167 

Br . 

+ 1-0659 

+0-849 

+0-217 

Cl . 

+1-3594 

-r 1*128 

+0-231 


Table IV. gives the A’alues which we have found for the 
standard electrode potentials of eight elements in methyl 
alcohol, together with the corresponding values in water. 
It will be seen that the relative positions of all the univalent 
elements are the same in both solvents, and that there is 
fairly close agreement between the two sets of values. All 
the univalent metals are rather more electropositive in 
methvl alcohol than in water by comparison with hydrogen, 
while the two divalent metals are considerably less 
electropositive. It must be remembered, however, that the 
activitv coefficients are known with less certainty for the 
latter elements, us they have been calculated from the Debye- 
Hiickel theory, whilst in the case of the univalent metals 
there is experimental support for taking them as equal to^ 
those of hydrogen chloride, wdiich have been determined 


* J. Amer. Cheni. Soc. xxxvii. p. 756 (1915). 
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directly. The differences between the values of the electrode 
potentials in the two solvents are greatest for the halogens. 

If the [)rocess of ionization were solely the separation of a 
charged atom from the electrode, as ])OStulated in the original 
Kernst theory, it might be expected that the electrode 
potentials should be independent of the solvent. However, 
tliere is little doubt that the passage of an ion from the 
crystal lattice into solution is accompanied by its association 
with a certain number of solvent molecules. Hence the 
electrode potential of an element represents the dilference in 
the free-energy content of the ions in the lattice and in a 
solvated condition. It is, therefore, not surprising that there 
should be individual differences between the electrode 
potentials in the two solvents corresponding to the varying 
affinities of the molecules of the two solvents for the same 
ion. But, as hydrogen has been chosen as the standard of 
reference in each solvent, without any kno%vledge of the 
energv of solvation of hydrogen ions in i>oth, it is difficult to 
draw any conclusions as to the relative affinities of the two 
solvents for individual ion;^. It is possible, however, to 
calculate from the electrode potential data the free energy of 
transfer of one mol of various electrolytes from a solution in 
water to a solution of the same activity in methyl alcohol. 

Thus the combination 

C\. 2 —HO in methyl alcohol —H.i-Hj —HCl in water —Cl^ 



has an electromotive force, 

E5-E4-E3 

;ina E 3 = E.P.j;°--E.P4“'-0-n83 iogas 

uiiU E, = E.P.®«°- E.P.““°-0-1183 log a,. 

Since E.P.^"' and E.P.®’^ are taken as zero, 
E,=E 4 -E,=E.P. =*°-E.P‘'' -O-llSS log aja„ 
and when the solute has the same activity in both solvents, 

From the figures given in Table IV., the free energy of 
transfer of one mol of hydrogen chloride from its solution 
Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 50. Sept. 1929. 2 A 
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of unit activity in water to that of unit activity in methyl 
alcohol is 5330 calories. Similar considerations for hydrogen 
Bromide and hydrogen iodide lead to the values 5000 and 
3850 calories respectively. These figures are inaccessible 
directly owing to rapid esterification making it impossible 
to measure the electromotive force of cells containing methyl 
alcohol solutions of these acids. 

In addition, it is possible to calculate the free energy of 
transfer of thiocyanic acid from an aqueous to an alcoholic 
solution by making use of the data in Table III. to calculate 
the difference of standard potential between imaginary thio- 
•cyanogen electrodes in the two solvents. 

Thus the combination 

Ag-AgCNS-(CNS)2 

would have an electromotive force 

-E = E.P.f|O-E.P.f^„^+0-05915 log 
when water is the solvent, and the same when methyl 
alcohol is the solvent, viz., 

-B = E.P 4 >--E.P.«i- 3 ,,+ 0-05915 log 
Hence 

lil P HsO _ p P ttlc- 

= E.P.f|°-E.P.^-+ 0-05915 log 
= 0-036 + 0-05915 log 84 
= 0*150 volt. 


The free energy of transfer of one mol of thiocyanic acid 
from an aqueous to an alcoholic solution, both of unit 
activity, is thus 3460 calories. 


The Quinhydrone Klectrode. 

The quinhydrone electrode has been studied in aqueous 
solutions by Biilman*, who obtained for the difference of 
potential between it and the liydrogen electrode the value 
0*6990 volt. Using different preparations of quinhydrone 
and a variety of electrodes we have obtained for this poten¬ 
tial difference the following results :— 


Concentration of hydrogen 
chloride solution. 

O il N. 

001 IV. 

0-01 N. 

0*11 N. 


Concentration of 
quinhydrone. 

0 000 in. 

001 m. 
0*001 m. 
0*005 111. 


E.M.F. 

0*6989 voir. 
0*6989,, volt. 
0*6989 volt. 
0*69907 volt. 


* Annales de Chimie, xv. p. 109 (1921). and xvi. p. 320 (1921). 
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The quinhydrone electrode has been used in methyl 
alcohol by Ebert *, who measured the hydrogen and qnin- 
hydrone electrodes successively in portions o£ the same 
solution against an aqueous calomel reference standard. 
For the difference between them he got concordant values 
of 0*724 volt at 18° C. 

We have made many attempts to measure the potential 
of the quinhydrone electrode in methyl alcohol, but have not 
succeeded in obtaining a steady value. In general the 
potential was found to rise steadily for from one to six 
hours, at the rate of from one to three centivolts per hour, 
and then to fall steadily at the rate of one to two millivolts 
per hour. In six experiments extrapolation of the observed 
electromotive force hack to zero time led to values for the 
potential difference between the quinhydrone and hydrogen 
electrodes of 0*716, 0*715, 0*710, 0*718, 0*719, and 0*716 
volt. (lonsideralile momentary rises of electromotive force 
were produced when the solution was stirred by moving the 
platinum electrode, which suggests that the cause of these 
irregularities was some reaction by which the quinhydrone 
was destroyed at the electrode surface. Addition of further 
quantities of quinhydrone to the solution produced a con¬ 
siderable rise of potential, which was not, however, repro¬ 
ducible. Removal of the platinum electrode, and heating 
it to redness in an alcohol flame produced a rise of potential 
of several centivolts, but the subsequent fall was rapid. In 
attempts to find the cause of the^e <listnrbances we have 
used different specimens of quinhyilrone and electrodes 
of gold, of platinum gauze, and of bright platinum loil. 
Solutions of hydrogen chloride, of benzenesulphonic acid, 
and buffer solutions of succinic acid and guanidine succinate 
have given equally unsatisfactory results. 

The Dissociation Constant of Methyl Alcohol. 

The hydrogen electrode was used to measure the hydrion 
concentration in a solution of sodium methylate, and hence 
to calculate the dissociation constant of methyl alcohol. 

Sodiura methylate solution free from water and carbon 
dioxide was made by a method due to Mr. W'. F. K. W 3 'ni!e- 
Jones. Pieces of sodium as free as possible from oxide 
were melted under paraffin in a Pyrex flask, and drawn 
up into thin-walled glass tubing about 2 mm. in diameter. 
This was cut into convenient lengths, and the central portions 
<1 Topped quickly into a flask containing methyl alcohol. 

* Berichte, Iviii. p. 176 (1925), 

2 A2 
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When the reaction was completed, the concentration of the 
solution was found by weight titration against standard acid. 

The hydrogen was generated electrolytically from sodium 
hydroxide solution saturated with baryta, using nickel 
electrodes. Tt was freed from traces of oxygen by passing 
over a heated tungsten filament, dried with sulphuric acid, 
soda lime, and phosphorus pentoxide, and then saturated 
with alcohol vapour before entering the cell. It was found 
impossible to get a steady potential when using freshly 
iridized gold plates as hydrogen electrodes, and after several 
failures with platinum electrodes satisfactory results were 
obtained with one that had been freshly platinized. 

The combination 

MeONa NaCl 

Hs i AgOl, Ag 

0-0217 m. 0-01 m. 

+ — 

1-7 mv. 

gave an electromotive force of 0*9930 volt. A correction 
of 1*7 mv. is to be added for the potential at the liquid 
junction and of 2-3 mv. to correct the hydrogen electrode 
to a partial pressure of hydrogen gas of one atmosphere. 
The secondary reference electrode had a potential of {)‘047 
volt referred to Ag, AgCl 0*1 in. Nadi, so that the potential 
of the hydrogen electrode in the sodium methylate solution 
referred to the standard hydrogen electrode was —0*879 volt. 

Hence 

, 0*879 _ 

log «H = -gro 5 ^ =15-1395. 

If the activity coefficient of 0*0217 m. sodium methylate 
solution is 0*652, the dissociation constant of methyl alcohol 
is calculated to be 1*95.10“^^ 

In a second experiment using a 0*0626 molal sodium 
methylate solution, the observed electromotive force was 
1*0684 volt with a calomel reference electrode whose 
potential was —0*170 volt relative to the standard hjulrogen 
electrode. Adding 2*3 mv. for the barometric correction, 
and 2*8 mv. for the liquid junction potential, the potential 
of the hydrogen electrode in the sodium methylate solution 
was —0*9035 volt referred to the standard hydrogen 
electrode. Hence 

, 0*9035 - 

log 0-05915 
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If tha activity coefficientof 0 0626 inolal sodium inetiiylate 
solution is 0*515, the dissociation constant oE methyl alcohol 
is calculated to be 1*73.10“^". Less reliance is placed on 
this value than the first, as the electromotive force of the 
cell fell off after half an hour. 

Previous determinations of this constant have yielded the 
following results:— 

(i.) Carrara, bv measurements of electromotive force at 

10 ° a, got 4*9. ib-i^ 

(ii.) BJerrum, Unmack, and Zechmeister *, by a somewhat 
doubtful extrapolation to infinite dilution from two points, 
obtained 3*6.10“^'. 

(iii.) Wynne-Jones, in experiments (not yet published) on 
the alcoholysis of salts in methyl alcohol, found values 
varying from 3*0 to 2*0 x 10”^^. 

Summary. 

(i) A study has been made of reference electrodes, of 
liquid-junction potentials, and of activity coefficients in 
methyl alcohol. 

i'l) Measurements have been made of the standard elec¬ 
trode potentials of nine elements, and the results used for 
determining the solubilities of five sparingly soluble salts 
and the dissociation constant of methyl alcohol. 

(3) The quinhydrone electrode has been studied in aqueous 
and alcoholic solutions. 

Physical Chemical Laboratory, 

Balliol College and Trinity College, Oxford. 

February 1929. 


XXXIX. Unbalance in Circuits. By M. Reed, 21. 8c, 
{LomL), A.C.G.I., D.I.C. {JResearch Laboratories^ Inter- 
national Standard Electric Corporation)'^. 

1. General. 

I X cases where accurate measurements have to be made, 
it is found that, in addition to the normal impedances, 
it is necessary to take into consideration the admittance 
to ground of various parts of the circuits mider investi¬ 
gation. These admittances are generally very small, yet 

* Kyi. DansJce Vid. Sehk, Mat.-fys. Medd. V. ii (1924), 
f Communicated by the Author. 
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under certain conditions their effect on the measurement 
can be quite appreciable. This paper considers how these 
admittances can influence the accuracy of a given measure¬ 
ment. and also how^ it is possible to avoid the errors that 
■would result from their presence. 

2. Longitudinal Voltages, 

Suppose that it is required to measure the voltage 
between the terminals of a given piece of apparatus. 
Assume that this voltage is to be measured by means of a 
circuit which possesses a pair of input terminals, and which 
comprises a detector of some sort to indicate the value of 
the voltage which may be impressed across these input 
terminals. 

It ■wiU be shovn that it is necessary, in determining the 
behaviour of the circuit, to consider not only the impedance 
between the input terminals, but also the admittance to 
ground of each terminal. In the general case, when these 
admittances are unequal, it will be found that the voltage 
produced across the terminals of the apparatus under 
consideration vill be measured incorrectly if the average 
voltage from these terminals to ground is not zero. 

Consider the circuit of fig. 1. 


Fifr. 1. 



In this diagram assume that:— 
z =impedance measured betw’een terminals a and 5. 
Va=magnitude of voltage between terminal a and ground. 

V/)— 35 53 5 5 ^ 53 55 

Z =impedance measured between terminals A and B. 

Z,^= „ „ „ terminal A and gromid. 

,, „ „ „ B „ 
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If we assume that the physical mid-point of s is connected 
either directly or through an impedance to ground, 
then if is not equal to V^, the physical mid-point of z 
will not coincide with the electrical zero. The difference 
between and V* may be due to a number of causes, e. gr,, 
imbalance in cods and transformers, interference from 


outside sources. The potential of the mid-point will 
therefore differ from that of ground by an amount given by 


2 


Under these circumstances the circuit of fig. 1 


can be regarded as equivalent to that of fig. 2. 

In some cases the value of the impedance, as measured 
between the mid-point and terminals A and B, will not be 


Fig. 2. 


A 



B 


equal to ^, but to some value which is less than half of the 

value of the impedance as measured between A and B. 
The value of the impedance between each terminal and the 
mid-point will, however, be the same; hence the diagram 
of fig. 2 will still be true in principle. 

The voltages V„ and V* are not shown, as they only give 
the voltage w^hich would normally be measured across A 
and B. y ^y 

Fig. 2 shows that the unbalance voltage —- acts 

across a circuit which is equivalent to a Wheatstone Bridge. 
It therefore follows that if Z„ is not equal to Z^, then there 
will be a difference of potential set up across AB whose 
value wUl depend on the values of and Z?. 

The measuring circuit wall record this voltage, in addition 
to the normal voltage, and hence there will be an error 
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introduced into the measurement. The unbalance current, 
and therefore the error, will be increased as the value of Zg 
is reduced, the error being a maximum when Zg—0, It is 
therefore undesirable that the mid-point of z should 
be connected directly to earth. If Z,, —Z^, then there wiU 
be no unbalance current through Z, and the correct 
voltage will be measured. It is therefore necessary, in 
order that accurate and consistent results should be 
obtained, that the value of Z„ should be made equal to 
that of Zi. 

The above phenomenon, which is caused by the unbalance 
voltage is said to be produced by a longitudinal 

voltage. This is to distinguish it from any voltage which 
acts across the terminals AB, and which is called a trans¬ 
verse voltage. A measure of the error introduced by the 


i'K. a 



longitudinal voltage can be obtained in the following 
manner. 

The circuit of fig. 3 is fitted up and the voltage V i 
produced by the oscillator is adjusted until some convenient 
reading is obtained on the detector. The value ol this 
voltage is obtained from the a.c. voltmeter, which may con¬ 
sist of a suitable thermocouple with a series resistance. The 
voltage W necessary to produce the same reading on the 
detector when the oscillator is applied to the terminals AB 
is then measured, care being taken that the oscillator used 
is well balanced to ground. The ratio V^AA will then 
give the value of the transverse voltage, which is equivalent 
to 1 volt of longitudinal voltage, and hence it will be a 
measure of the error that would be introduced into a given 
measurement. 
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When making this test care should be taken that the 
leads (if any) between the resistances R and the terminals 
AB do not introduce ground unbalances. If leads are 
used they should be short and unscreened. They can be 
tested for ground unbalances by reversing the connexions 
at A and B on the set. The value of V i should be unaltered 
by the reversal. 

3. The Balanced and Screened Transformer. 

It will be shown later that in the case of certain circuits 
it is desirable, in order to avoid the errors due to longitu¬ 
dinal voltages, to employ balanced and screened 
transformers. A brief description of this type of trans¬ 
former is given below. 

Each winding of the transformer consists of two sections, 
each section being wound to cover one-half of the core. 
The turns on the two sections, which comprise one winding, 

Fig. 4. 


3 A 



are adjusted until the sections are balanced. A shield is 
placed between the two bindings, and the side of the 
transformer which is to be balanced is so wound that the 
capacities between the shield and each haK of the wdnding 
are equal and symmetrically located vith respect to the 
mid-point of the whole winding. This is accomphshed by 
winding the sections ah and de and the sections be and e/, 
eacii as twisted pairs. The total capacity of each section 
of the same vinding will then be practically the same. 
Consider, for example, the transformer of fig. 4. 

The windings af and AD would each consist of two 
sections. The sections ac and df of winding af would be 
balanced. Similarly the sections AB and CD of winding 
AD would be balanced. If it is required that the winding 
af should be balanced with respect to the shield, then this 
winding would be so arranged that the capacities Ci and 
Ca should act at points w^hich are equidistant from the 
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mid-point cd. It would then be found that Ci did not 
differ appreciably from Ca. A similar procedure would be 
adopted if it were desired to balance the winding AD to 
shield. 

Further, owing to the presence of the shield, which is 
always earthed, theie is no direct capacity between the 
windings af and AD. Hence any unbalance to earth 
which may occur on the right-hand side of the transformer 
will be completely cut off from the left-hand side. 

The degree of unbalance between two sections of a 
winding can be very easily determined by the following 
method. The two sections are connected up with two 
resistance boxes to form a bridge of the form shovii in 
fig. 5. The resistance boxes are then adjusted until the 
bridge is balanced, and the ratio of the values of the 


Fig. o. 



resistances gives a measure of the unbalance between the 
sections. The two sections can then be adjusted imtil 
the resistance ratio is unity, thus indicating zero unbalance. 

4. Unbalances in Practice. 

In practice unbalances are important because, as seen 
from fig. 2, they enable the longitudinal voltage to give 
rise to currents which are circulating, and which are 
therefore not attenuated by any apparatus that may be 
present in the circuit. In cases where this apparatus has 
high attenuation, the current due to the normal transverse 
voltage is greatly attenuated, whereas the currents due to 
the longitudinal voltage remain unattenuated. It is 
therefore quite possible, when the attentuation is very 
high, that the voltage produced at the far end by the 
circulating currents may be comparable with that" pro¬ 
duced by the normal current. The error introduced in 
this case would be fairly large. 
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It follows that if the unbalances in the circuit are such 
that they produce a transverse and not a longitudinal 
unbalance voltage, then the current which is derived from 
this voltage will suffer the same attenuation as the 
legitimate current, and hence the error introduced in a 
given measurement will be neghgible. 

In practice, measuring circuits are either of the balanced 
or of the unbalanced t3rpe. Each type will now be con¬ 
sidered in detail, and it will be shown, in each case, how the 
accuracy of measurement is affected by unbalances in the 
circuit, and also how the errors can be avoided. 


5. The Balanced Circuit, 


In this type of measuring circuit the admittance to 
ground of all the terminals is assumed to be the same. 
Also the value of the impedance of each series arm is the 
same. 





Consider, for example, the circuit of fig. 6, in which it is 
assumed that the balanced circuit is represented by the 
networks ABCD. This network is connected to an 
oscillator and a detector through transformers Ti and Tg, 
respectively. 

Assume that the terminals of the oscillator have different 
voltages to ground, so that we have in effect a potential 
difference between the mid-point of the primary winding 
of Ti and ground. It is assumed that this mid-point has 
an impedance to ground. The following cases must 
now be considered. 

5 (1). Ti and Ta both without shields. 

If Ti is without a shield, then the unbalance voltage 
will be transferred from the primary to the secondary 
side of Ti through the stray capacity that will exist 
between the windings. Further, since Ta has no shield, 
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it is very probable that the admittance to earth of 
terminal A will be different from that of terminal B. 
Hence we shall find, on replacing the circxiit of fig. 6 by 
one similar to that of fig. 2, that there will be an unbalance 
current produced in winding CD. This current will give 
rise to a voltage across CD which will be transferred to the 
terminals of the detector, thus causing an error in the 
measurement. It will be noticed that the unbalance 
current is not attenuated bj' the network ABCD, and 
therefore it is quite possible, when the attenuation is high, 


Fig:. 7. 




that the voltage across CD which is derived from the 
imbalance current may be comparable with that derived 
from the normal current. 

5 (2). Tg has a shield, and tvinding CD is balanced to 
shield. 

Assuming that Ti is still without a shield, then the 
conditions are as indicated in fig. 7. 

This circuit can be reduced to that of fig, 8. It can be 
seen from this diagram that the longitudinal voltage will 
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produce no current in the winding CD, provided that 

C,-C*. 

6(3). Ti arid Tg both shielded, arid vmvdings AB aiid CD 
balanced to their respective shields. 

Ti now has an earthed shield, therefore it is impossible 
for the longitudinal voltage to be transferred from the 
primary to the secondary side of Ti. It is possible, 
however, for a longitudinal voltage to be obtained on tho 
secondary side of Ti under the following conditions. 
Consider fig. 9, and assume that the secondary of Ti is 
not perfectly balanced to shield, that is, capacities C^ and 
Cfe are not equal. 


Fig. 9. 
Ca A 



6 


The voltage across AB vill set up a current I, as shown 
in fig. 9. If C, is not equal to C^, then the voltage drop 
across these condensers will be different, and therefore the 
potential of the point A with respect to the shield (f. e., to 
ground) vdll not be the same as that of point B. This 
condition is identical with that of fig. 1, and hence there 
will be a potential difference between the mid-point of the 
winding AB and earth. The problem will therefore 
reduce to that of case 6(2), and we shall obtain unbalance 
current in winding CD imless Ci^Cg. 

5 (4). Unbalance between the two sections of the primary Ti. 

There is one further unbalance to be considered. 
Suppose that there is a slight mibalance between the two 
sections of the primary of T i, and suppose further that wo 
still have an unbalanced voltage to gromid. The conditions 
will then be as indicated in fig. 10. 

The currents Ij and Ig will be unequal, and the resultant 
current will set up an e.m.f. across the primary of Tj.^ 
This voltage will be transferred to the secondary side, but. 
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since it appears as a transverse voltage, the current 
resulting from it will be attenuated by the network ABCD. 
The final voltage across wiading CD will therefore be 
extremely small, and the error introduced will be negligible. 
It is necessary, however, to maintain a fairly close balance 
between the sections, otherwise it will not be possible to 
obtain a high degree of balance between the primary 
winding and the shield in those cases where it is necessary 
to balance the primary side of Tj. 

From 5(1), 5(2), and 5(3) we can deduce that, when 
dealing with a balanced measuring circuit, it is essential, 
in order to obtain accurate and consistent results, that both 
Ti and Tg should have shields. In addition, the secondary 


Fig. 10. 



winding of Ti and the primary winding of Ta must be very 
closely balanced to their respective shields. If these 
precautions are not taken, then it is possible for conditions 
5(1), 5(2), and 5(3) to occur either singly or together. 

6 . The Uribalanced Circuit. 

In this type of circuit there is no assumption made with 
reference to the admittance to ground of the terminals. 
Also all the series impedances are contained in one side 
of the circuit. 

In fig. 11 the network PQRS is meant to represent an 
unbalanced circuit. It is assumed that this network is 
connected to the oscillator and detector, respectively, 
by means of the transformers Tg and T 4 . Assume further 
that there is an unbalance voltage to ground on the 
primary side of Tg, and consider the following cases. 
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6 (1). Ta and T4 have no shields. 

TMs case is identical with that of 5 (1), and we shall, in 
all probability, have an unbalance current in winding E»S. 


6 (2). Ti has a shield, and winding RS is balanced to shield. 

In this case, even though the balance of winding RS to 
shield may be perfect, yet there will probably be an un¬ 
balance current in this winding. If we reduce fig. 11 to a 
Wheatstone Bridge similar to that shown in fig. 8, it will 
be seen that one of the arms will contain the whole of the 
series impedance of the netw'ork; hence the bridge will be 


Fig. 11. 




unbalanced, and we shall obtain an unbalance current in 
winding RS. 


6 ( 3 ). T 3 and T 4 both have skidds and windings PQ and RS 
are balanced^ to their respective shields. 

If Ta has a shield, then the longitudinal voltage cannot be 
transferred from the primary to the secondary side of T 3 . 
Since the terminals P and Q. are not balanced to groimds 
it is extremely probable that the voltage to ground of 
terminal P wall be difierent from that of terminal Q; hence 
the mid-point of winding PQ will have some potential to 
ground. This case will therefore reduce to the one dealt 
with under 6 ( 2 ). 

Cases 6 ( 2 ) and 6(3) indicate that, even if T 3 and T 4 both 
have shields and the appropriate windings balanced to 
these shields, it is still possible to obtain an unbalance 
current in winding RS. 
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6 (4). Capacity to earth of the network. 

In addition to the unbalances already considered, we 
have to consider the capacity to earth of the various 
members of the circuit. Assuming that there is no 
longitudinal voltage present, the circuit of fig. 11 can be 
replaced by that of fig. 12, where Ca, Cb, and Cd 
capacities to earth of different components of the circuit. 
It is assumed that these capacities can be located at the 
mid-points of the respective elements. 

From fig. 12 it is seen that the voltage across PQ acting 
in series with Ca and Dd will produce a current Ii in MS. 
Similarly this voltage, acting in series with Cb and Cd, will 
produce a current I 2 in MR. In general these two currents 

Fig. 12. 



will be unequal, and the resultant current will set up a 
voltage across RS which will be transferred to the terminals 
of the detector and will cause an error in the measurement. 
It will be seen that the value of this unbalance current 
will not be influenced by the value of the attenuation in 
the network PQRS. 

This source of error does not arise in the case of the 
balanced network, because it is assumed that in this type 
of circuit Ca=Cb; hence the currents Ii and lo will be 
equal. 

6 (5). One side of the network connected to earth. 

Suppose now that one side of the network PQRS is 
connected to earth. In this case Cb will be short circuited, 
Ca and Cb will be connected as shown in fig. 13, and any 
longitudinal voltage that may exist on the secondary side 
of Ts will act across one-half of the winding PQ. 
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This voltage can therefore be replaced by a voltage 
acting across PQ. that is, a transverse voltage, and hence 
any current that it produces vdll be attenuated by PQRS^ 
In addition, it is seen from fig. 13 that it is now impossible 
for the capacities Cjj and Cu to produce a circulating 
current as in case 6 (4). 

Hence by the above arrangement it is possible to avoid 
errors that would arise owing to unbalances in the circuits 
or the capacities to earth of various members of the circuits. 
If the side is not earthed as in fig. 13, then it is possible 
for all or any number of the conditions 6 ( 1 ), 6 ( 2 ), 6 ( 3 ), 
and 6 (4) to occur at the same time. 

It will be seen from fig. 13 that it is umieeessary to 
balance to shield either the secondary side of Ta or the 
primary side of T 4 . It will only be necessary to shield 
Ts and to balance the primary winding to shield if the 
oscillator output is balanced. The same applies to the 


Fig. 13. 
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secondary' winding of T 4 if the detector input is balanced. 

In the foregoing it has been assumed that the frequency 
is not sufficiently high for the capacities Cb and Co to 
oSer paths of low impedance to the normal current. 

7. Conclusions. 

The above analysis indicates that, where possible, it is 
desirable to use an unbalanced measurhig circuit with one 
side earthed. With this type of circuit it is possible to 
eliminate most of the errors that arise from unbalances. 
Where it is essential to use a balanced measuring circuit, 
it is necessary to employ shielded and wnll-balanced 
transformers in order to obtain consistent and accurate 
results. 

When connecting a balanced to an unbalanced circuit, 
the circuits must be separated by a shielded transformer 
which is balanced on the side which is connected to the 
balanced circuit. 

Fkil. Mag. S. 7. Yol. 8 . No. 50. Sept. 1929. 2 B 
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XL. The Magnetic Susceptibility of Caesium in the So. id and 
Liquid State, Ly T, Lane, M.Sc., National Research 
Student, Canada 

[Plate VXIL] 


1. Introduction* * * § 

P AULI, in his notable contribution of 1927 f, was the 
first to give a satisfactor}’^ theory for the phenomenon 
•of paramagnetism in metals. Very briefly he has considered 
the free electrons in a metal to constitute an ideal “ gas ’’ 
degenerate at all ordinary temperatures. Alaking use of the 
Fermi distribution function for such a gas, he has arrived at 
the result that the alkali metals should all be paramagnetic. 
Further, he has shown that the variation of susceptibility 
with temperature in these elements should be negligible. 
The theory, however, neglects the possible diamagnetic con¬ 
tribution to the susceptibility of the atom cores. Thus we 
are led to predict a paramagnetic value of the susceptibility 
in the case of copper, silver, and gold, whereas there seems 
little doubt but that these metals are diamagnetic. 

If we calculate the diamagnetic contribution of the atom 
cores on purely classical principles, we are led to the con¬ 
clusion that K, Rb, and Cs are actually diamagnetic+. In 
a recent article, however, Rosenfeld § has estimated the 
cUamagnetic effect by making use of a calculation due to 
Bethe of the “lattice potentiaP’ in metals. He shows the 
diamagnetic contribution to be a function of the “ lattice 
}>otentiaH' (^^o) related by the expression 


Xd^- 


eVo 


where e, m, and c have tlieir usual significance. The 
quantity Vo of course can be determined from electron beam 
diffraction experiments, and applying this correction to the 
Pauli result, Rosenfeld arrives at a diamagnetic susceptibility 
for Cu, Ag, and Au. The correction has not been applied 
to tbe alkali metals owing to lack of information regarding 
Vo for these elements. 


* Commumcated by Dr. A. S. Eve, F.R.S. 

t W. Pauli, Zeits./. Physik, xli. p. 81, Feb. 1927. 

t Cf. E. S. Bieler, Journ. Frank. Inst. cevi. p. 77 (July 1928). 

§ L. Posenfeld, Natiiricissenschaften, xvii. p, 49 (Jan. 1929). 
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In tlie case of the alkali metals K, Ka, and Rb, a number 
of independent experimental investigations have been made 
which are in good agreement with one another, and also in 
fairly good agreement with the values predicted by Pauli. 
In the case of caesium, however, upon which, up to the 
present work, four investigations * have been made, the 
results are extremely divergent. Three observers find a 
diamagnetic value for the metal, whilst the fourth finds it 
paramagnetic. Again, two investigations on both the solid 
and liquid state have been made (by Owen and Sucksmith 
respectively). One observer finds no change in the sus- 
eeptibility at the melting-point, while the other finds such a 
change. 

In view of the theoretical interest involved in this subject, 
the author has reinvestigated csesium in both the solid and 
the liquid state in the hope of definitely settling the value of 
the susceptibility. The results of this investigation are 
communicated in the following pages. 

2. Preparation of the Metal, 

The caesium metal was obtained from Messrs. Einer and 
Amend, New York, and was guaranteed as “chemically 
[Hire.'’ Nevertheless it was decided, in view of the im¬ 
portance of avoiding ferromagnetic impurity, to subject the 
metal to multiple distillation. The samples as obtained from 
the makers were in | gram lots, packed in oil. The problem 
of obtaining a suihible specimen, therefore, resolved itself 
into first separating the metal from the oil and, secondly, 
distilling it. The method finally adopted, after considerable 
preliminary trial, was that of fractional distillation of the 
metal from the oil, which has a considerably lower boiling- 
point than the csesiiim. It was necessary, of course, that the 
whole operation should take place in a high vacuum. 

Fig. 1 is a diagrammatic sketch showing the form of 
distilling apparatus finally adopted. A Langmuir mercur}^ 
pump fitted with a liquid air-trap L, and backed by a 
“Hy-vac^^ pump, was the means of producing the required 
vacuum. The distilling apparatus proper consisted of a 
bulb B with a charging-tube F fitted with a ground-glass 
stopper W. The specimen tube into which the metal was 

* These investigations are contained in the following papers:— 
M. Owen, Ann. der Fhysik, xxxvii p. 657 (1912). L. Crow, Proc. Boy. 
Soc. Canada, III. xix. p. 63 (1925). W. Sucksmith, Phil. Mag. ii. p. 21 
fl926). McLennan, Buedy, and Cohen, Proc. Boy. Soe. A, p. 468 
.(Oct. 1927). 


2 B 2 
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distilled is shown at S. The distilling apparatus connected 
into the vacuum sj^stem through an oil-trap 0 and a small 
discharge-tube T. 

The apparatus is first pumped dowm and filled with 
nitrogen-gas through P. The metal and oil at about 30^^ 0. 
are then introduced into B with a pipette. The apparatus 
is then re-evacuated and the charging-tube sealed off at the 
neck N. An electric furnace is now placed over the 
apparatus as indicated by the dotted lines, and a special 
heater (also shown dotted) is placed over the specimen-tube. 
These furnaces are both adjusted to about 200° C. and the 
oil distilled into the trap O. When all the oil has been 


Fig.l. 



distilled over a smaller electric furnace is placed over B, 
adjusted to 400° 0., and the metal distilled into S. 

In the present experiment this operation was done, in all, 
three times. In the first two cases all the metal and some 
protecting oil were distilled into S. In tiie final operation 
all the oil was removed and about three-quarters of the total 
metal in B was distilled over into S. A specimen of triply 
distilled csesium completely free from oil was thus obtained. 

Jena glass was employed in the construction of the 
apparatus as being the most suitable for the work in hand. 
The specimen-tube was of the same material, roughly 18 cm. 
long and 0*35 cm. in diameter. 
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3. Method of Measurement. 

A modified form o£ the Gouj * method for measuring the 
su'^ceptibility was employed wherein the specimen in the 
fo rm of a long cylinder is suspended between tl»e poles of 
an electromagnet, the cylinder having its axis perpendicular 
to tlie lines of force. The downward force on the cylinder 
is given by the relation 

P=4xA<i(Hj2-Ho=), 

where F = force in dynes, 

a;=mass susceptibility, 

A —cross sectioiial area of cjdinder in cm.^, 

(/=density of cmsinm, 

H| = field in gauss in the magnet gap, 

Ho = field in gauss at the other extremity of the 
cylinder. 

The force P was jueasured by means of a sensitive balance 
accurate to better than 1/50 mg. The magnetic field was 
produced hy a large Weiss electromagnet with vrater-cooling 
arrangements. An aluminium housing was built around 
the magnet for the purpose oi shielding the specimen from 
draughts. A mica window was provided in the bousing so 
that the specimen coidd be observed at all times. A thermo¬ 
meter could also he observed through this window. 

A certain degree of temperature control could be main- 
taine i inside the .specimen-chamber by varying the rate of 
flow of water through the magnet-cooling coils. The mea¬ 
surements in tlie solid state were taken at about 15° 0., and 
those in tlse ii<|uiil ^tate at about 26^ i\ 

Tlie measurements on the solid state were done hy the 
method similar to that employed Take Sonet and 
McLennan, Knciiy, and Cohen L '■'herein the effect of the 
glass tubing is automaticallv eompen^ated for. Experiments 
on the empty tube showed the latter to be compensated to 
within less than O'5 j>er cent. For the liquid state, on the 
other hand, it was fearnd that vapour in the upper part of 
tiie specimen-tuhe might afiect- the result. The unmodified 
(iouv method was therefore employed and a blank test was 
made for the glass container at the same temperature. In 
both cases the susceptihility was determined by a number of 

* Stoner, ‘ Mairnetism and Atomic Structure,' p. 40. 

■f Takd Sone, Phil. Meg. xxxix. p, 305 (1920). 

X JjOc. cit. p. 472. 
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dilFerent field strengths. The magnetic field was measured 
by means of a null method originally due to Ellis and 
Skinner*, but discovered independently by the writert* 
The method consists essentially in reducing a known current 
in the primary of a mutual inductance to zero, while the 
search-coil is cutting the lines of force. The mutual 
inductor secondary, the search-coil, and a ballistic galvano¬ 
meter are connected in series. The instrument used in the 
present ex{)eriment is shown in the accompanying photo¬ 
graph (PL VIIL). The search-coil is wound on a long rect¬ 
angular glass frame S, consisting of two turns of wire. One 
extremity of the search-coil moves wholly «itliin the uniform 
field of the gap, whilst the other moves in a region where 
the field is negligible. The search-coil is mounted on a 
brass carriage M and can move a fixed distance in the 
horizontal direction. The carriage M carries a contact C 
(insulated from it) which slides over a vOre resistance W 
connected to heavy brass plugs at each end. The function 
of this resistance is to provide approximately the same wave¬ 
form in the mutual inductance secondary as that produced 
by the search-coil in cutting the lines of force. The binding 
posts are connected as shown, those marked HH being 
connected to the search-coil. In operation a 2-volt storage¬ 
cell is connected permanently across BB. Leads from the 
B terminal and P go to a mutual inductance primary via a 
control resistance. The search-coil, the secondary of the 
mutual inductance, and a ballistic galvanometer are connec ted 
in series. The current in the mutual inductance primary is 
then adjusted until the galvanometer is balanced, whence 



where H = magnetic field in the gap, 

M=coefficient of mutual induction, 

I = steady current in mutual inductance primary, 

A = area swept out by search-coil conductors, 

N=number of search-coil turns. 

Balance could be obtained with this instrument to better 
than 1 part in 2000. In the present work the field mea¬ 
surements are accurate to probably 0'25 per cent., a major 
portion of this error being due to fluctuations in the magnet- 

* Ellis and Skinner, Free. Roy, Soc, A, cv. p. 60 (1924). 
t C. T. Lane, Journ, Sci. lust. v. p, 214 (July 1928). 
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excitinsj current. A survey of the field in the vicinity of 
the magnet showed that vvas entirely negligible as 

compared to 


Results. 

The results for the solid and liquid states are given in 
Tables I. and II. respectively. In each case the results ara 

Table I. 


Solid state (15° C.). 


Current in 
magnet coils. 
Amps. 

Force (P). 
Milligrams. 

Magnetic field. 

Gauss. 

Specific 

susceptibility. 

1-4 

0-46. 

4780 

+0*21, X10-*^ 

20 

0*95 

6810 

0-22o 

25 

1*47 

8440 

0*21, 

30 

2-08 

10100 

0*21, 

33 

2-49., 

11100 

0*21- 

3*6 

3*01 

12150 

0*21 j 

4-0 

a-74- 

13620 

0*21, 

4-3 

4-2 T 

14400 

0*21 s 

4*6 

4*81 

15370 

0*21, 

50 

5*64 

16620 

0*22, 

5*4 

0-57 

18000 

0*223 

5-8 

7'51 

19100 

0-22e 

0-2 

8-43 

20300 

022, 

6-6 

9-41 

22200 

0*22, 

7-0 

]0*i4 

2220O 

0-22, 

7*5 

10*82 

22900 

0*22 i 

90 

12*14 

24200 

0-223 


Mean value +0*22x10-®. 

Diam. spec. 0 0963., sq. cm. 

Density 1*90. 

for the specific or mass susceptibility', the density of csesium 
for the solid and liquid states (1*90 and 1*84 respectively) 
being taken from tbe International Critical Tables. In fig. 2 
a curve is plotted showing the relation between susceptibility 
and magnetic field strength. As is seen, this curve does not 
depart from a straight line parallel to the field axis by more 
than approximately 1 per cent., which is within the experi¬ 
mental error. Further, Owen has shown* that if iron 


* M. Owen, Ivc. cit. 
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Table IT. 


Liquid state (28^ C.). 


Current in 
magnet, coils. 
Amps. 

Force (P). 
Milligrams. 

Magnetic field. 

Gauss. 

Specific 

susceptibility. 

30 

1-80 

10100 

4-0-19flXl0-‘^ 

3-3 

2-20 

11100 

0*19^ 

3-6 

2-61 

121.n0 

0*19c 

4-0 

3-27 

13520 

0-19- 

4-6 

4-24 

15370 

0-19g 

5-0 

4-90 

16620 

0*193 

5-4 

5-83 

18000 

0'*20o 

5-8 

6-50 

19100 

0*19^ 

G-2 

7-34 

20300 

0*19^ 

(>•3 

8*25 

21400 

0*2Ug 

7-0 

8'84 

22200 

0*19^ 

7-0 

9-32 

22900 

0*19, 

8-0 

9-7o 

23400 

0*19, 

9-0 

10*44 

24200 

0-DA 


Mean value 4-0’20x 10~‘. 
Diam. spec. ()'0063i cm. 
Density 1‘84. 


Kig. 2. 


6 6 7 a 2 10 li i2 13 14 !5 iO 17 i5 !i. iO ,, :7 

r.ELD - KILOGAUSt'. 

Curve sliowinw relation between Susceptibility 
and Field Strength. 

impurity be present in the specimen, we should have the 
following relation between susceptibility and field strength, 
viz.: 

a 

W~~iVQ + g. 
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wliere .r = measure«l susceptibility, 

A?Q=“iron tree” value of the susceptibility, 

(r = saturation intensity of magnetization of the un- 
coinbined iron impurity, 

H=magnetic field strength. 

The susceptibility should therefore decrease with increasing 
field according to a hyperbolic law if any noticeable iron 
impurity be present. 

In Table III. are collected together the four existing 
results on ctesium in the solid state, together with that 
found in the present experiment. 

The agreement between the present results and that of 
McLennan, lluedy, and Cohen apf)ears to be quite good in 
the case of the solid state. As mentioned previously, the only 
results in the liquid state are those of Owen and Sucksmith. 


Table III. 




Csesium 

(solid state). 


Observt^r. 

Owoi!. 

IS-' C 

Crow. 

20® C. 

^ >}«Lennan, 

sun . ^ Cohen. 

(None stated.) 

AuMior. ! 

]r>°c. : 

Sperilie ) 

SUSCi'pv. 1 


-0U()xlU“^ 

U0..XIO |^0-22xHr«J 

-i-0-22xl0-« 


The present work is in disagreement wfith Owen, who found 
no change in ^usceplibilitY between liquid and solid state. 
()n the other hand, Sucksmitli found a decrease in the 
diamagnetic susceptibility at the melting-point, whereas the 
writer timis a decrease in paramagnetic susceptibility in 
passing over into the liquiil state. 

The agreement with the value predicted by Pauli is 
reasonably good, as is here shown : 

(Calculated (Pauli)-f 0-24 x 

Observed (Author)-f 0‘22 x 10“^ (solid state). 

The probable error of the measurement of susceptibility 
in the solid state is about 1*5 per cent., while that in the 
liquid state is probably somewhat higher. 

The present state of our knowledge of the susceptibility 
of the alkali metals is given in Table IV., which quotes the 
most trustworthy values of the metals Na, K, and Rb. So 
far as the author is aw^are this table contains all the recent 
■results on these metals. 
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Table IV. 


1 

Obser?er. Owen. 

; MeLennan, 
Sucksmith. , Ruedy, 

& Cohen. 

Author 

Pauli 

(ealoulated). 

Sodium.+0.51x10“®! 

Potassium ... 0‘40 

Rubidium...: 0’07 

+0-59 xlO-® +0-59x10“® 

1 U-51 ‘ 0-45 1 

0 07 i 017 ; 

1+0-65 XlO-® 

^ 0-54 

+0-67x10-® 

0-60 

0-32 


It is a pleasure to record my thanks to Dr. A. S. Eve, 
Director of the Physics Department, for his encouragement 
and advice, and also to Dr. L. \^ King for many helpful 
discussions. I am indebted, further, to the National Kesearch 
Council of Canada for a studentship during the tenure of 
which this work was done. Finally, I add to Dr. E. S. 
Bieler, whose death we deplore, a tribute for his enthusiastic 
guidance of my career in physics, and of my work in 
magnetism. 

Macdonald Physics Laboratory, 

McGill University, 

March 1929. 


XLI. Cathode Phenomena in Geissler Discharges through 
Oxygen and Nitrogen. By Nora M. Carmichael, 
M.Sc., hlusgrave Student in Physics (1928-29), The 
Queen's University of Belfast f. 

[Plate IX.j 
1. Introdmtmn. 

I N a recent communication J a space-charge theory w^as 
developed for the primary dark space of a Geissler 
discharge, w'^hich although in accordance with the main 
experimental data, did not explain satisfactorily its 
apparent absence in oxygen and nitrogen. It is possible 
that the primary dark space does exist in these gases as an 
electrical unit of the discharge (although on any theory 

♦ C. T. Lane and K. S. Bieler, Proc. Boy. Soc. Canada, III. xxii. 
p. 117 (1928). 

t Oomtnunicated by Dr. K. G. Emeleus. 

X Emeldus and Carmichael, Phil. Mag-, v. p, 1039 (1928). 
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it would be extremely thin) but is masked by radiation. 
In the present investigation we have made a careful 
re-examination of the light on the immediate surface of 
the cathode under a variety of conditions. No e\ddence 
has been found for the existence of a primary dark space 
comparable with those present in the inert gases and in 
hydrogen, but a dark space has been noticed in oxygen at 
the negative edge of the negative glow maximum which 
does not appear to have been recorded previously. 

2. The Primary Dark Space. 

A cathode of the form shown in fig. 1 was used in the 
first part of the work. It consisted of two parts, A and B, 
cut from seamless steel tubing 2*9 cm. in diameter. B 
could be moved freely with a magnet along the two rods 
B. w hich w ere screwed to A, A having a fixed position in 



the discharge tube. The relative positions of A and B 
determined both the width of the slit S between the flat 
surfaces C and D, of polished silver, and the depth of 
discharge which could be view'ed through the gap W. 
With this cathode, the feeble radiation from the surface of 
D could be exposed to a spectroscope or a camera for 
relativeh' long j^eriods without disturbance due to stray 
light from the intense radiation from the negative glow. 
No soldering was used, and the complete electrode was 
degassed in a vacuum furnace before mounting, together 
with the anode, a plane disk of nickel. 

The entire apparatus was baked out under vacuum 
with a hand blowpipe and allowed to cool. Pure finely 
divided potassium permanganate w^as then introduced 
into a series of small bulbs, hquid air put on to the traps, 
and the remaining parts baked again. Oxygen was then 
generated and collected in large glass cylinders. From 
these it w'as allowed to stream through one capillary to 
the discharge tube and w^as pumped out through a second 
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capillary ; by suitable choice of capillaries and with the 
appropriate pressure in the cylinders a constant pressure 
was maintained in the discharge tube, a steady stream of 
pure oxygen being thus obtained. The pressure was 
measured by a McLeod gauge, protected by a liquid-air 
trap, and other traps w^ere situated at the immediate 
entrance and exit of the discharge tube, and in the leads 
to the cylinders and the pump. 

In the case of nitrogen the same baking process wns 
carried out, and nitrogen generated from the explosion 
of sodium azide, the metallic sodium formed in the 
reaction assisting in its purification. 

The applied potential had a maximum of 450 volts and 
could be varied by a wire potentiometer. 

PI. IX., a, is a typical example of some thirty photo¬ 
graphs which were taken of discharges through nitrogen 
and oxygen. It shows the cathode glow distinctly (CO), 
but gives no indication of a primary dark space. L is 
light reflected from the catliode glow by the back 
surface of C inside S. 

After running the tube for a short time a fine line of 
sputtering developed on the lower surface of the cathode 
along the line of separation of the parts exposed to and 
protected from the discharge, which was proliably due to 
back sputtering from the fine edge of This may be 
associated with the observed strong development of the 
1S-2P pair of lines of Ag I at 32s 1 and 3384 A, a result 
which would point to the above as a possible method for 
the investigation of the rales nUimes of small quantities 
of metals. 

In view of the fact that this radiation from the cathode 
material was excited in the region we wished to study, the 
cathode was then replaced by one of simple type, a cylinder 
of seamless steel vith a circle of platinum foil spun on to 
the plane face exposed to the discharge. The former 
precautions for purification were again observed. 
Examples of the resulting photographs are shown in 
PI. IX., c and cl, for nitrogen and oxygen respectively. 
These are deliberately over-exposed for the negative glow 
(NG), to bring out the cathode glow (CG) distinctly. 
There is again no indication of a primary dark space. 
Similar negative results were obtained with a cathode of 
iron, and have been obtained by Aston with aluminium *. 

* Aston, I’roc. Roy. Soc., Ixxx. p. 45 (19:38). 
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3. A New Dark Space in Oxygen. 

A dark space which does not appear to have been 
described hitherto was observed in the discharge through 
oxygen, to the negative side of the curiously sharp edge 
of the negative glow that is characteristic of the GJeissler 
discharge through this gas. It is intensely black and 
sharply bounded, features which it is difficult to reproduce 
in a photograph (PI. IX.. 6) (sn account of the concavity of 
the negative glow surface towards the cathode. Its 
position is indicated in fig. 2. Its thickness {d) as estimated 
with a cathetoinetcr appears to follow the law that dV/D 
is constant, which holds for the primary dark space where 
V is the cathode fall in potential and D the thickness of 
the cathode dark space. It is also thicker towards the 
peri])hery of the tube, where the current density is less 


Fi-. 2. 



than at the axis, d is difficult to measure accurateh', 
again because of the concavity of the negative glow, but 
some idea of its order of magnitude will be obtained from 


the following table ;— 

Thickness of new dark sx)ace. . . , 0-23 mm. 
Thickness of cathode dark spaca* . . 4-5 mm. 

C'athode fall in xiotential. 420 volts. 

Gas pressure.1 mm. Hg, 


CuiTent density (average over cathode) 0 T 8 mA cm. - 
Gathode of platinum. 

An attemiT has been made to investigate this dark space 
by the Langmuir method of exploring electrodes in a 
simple tube of the type used by Emeleus and Harris^. 
The collector was a fine molybdenum vdre of effective 


- Emeleus and Harris. Pliil. Mag. iv. p. 49 (1927), 
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length 0-3 cm. and 0-1 mm. diameter. The usual pre¬ 
cautions were taken to ensure purity of the gas, and two 
large cylinders were put in connexion with the tube to 
minimize changes in pressure. Characteristic curves were 
taken in the usual w-ay. There is some doubt as to the 
exact interpretation to he put upon collector characteris¬ 
tics for the more negative parts of this section of the dis¬ 
charge, but the usual curves were obtained to the positive 
side of the new dark space, and the anomalous cathode 
dark space type to its negative side. We can therefore 
regard the new dark space as a region in w^hich the tran¬ 
sition from the negative glow^ to the cathode dark space 
takes place, this conclusion being compatible wdth some 
measurements by W. L. Brown and E. E. Thomson made 
on the shadow^s throw’ii by collectors in the cathode dark 
space, details of which will be published shortly. The 
electron concentrations in the negative glow' were of the 
usual order, but the electron temperatures were decidedly 
low, 0-5 A'olt and 1*8 volts being typical numbers for the 
two groups present in the middle of the negative glow in a 
450 volt discharge at 0-5 mm. Hg. 

Seeliger * has shown that it is necessary to proceed with 
great caution in interpreting the visual appearance pre¬ 
sented by a discharge. In this particular in.stance the 
dark space remained unaltered in position, and lost none 
of its sharpness when viewed through a range of Wratten 
colour filters. The other possibility, that it is a contrast 
effect, is disposed of by its appearance on a photometric 
record of one of our less good plates. 

The integrated colour of the light from each side of this 
dark space is the greenish white of the oxygen discharge, 
although it is naturally very feeble to its negative side, 
fading oft rapidly into the violet of the cathode^ dark 
space proper. A study of the individual lines and bands 
in the discharge wus made by the subjective method of 
Seeliger f. The discharge tube w'as mounted vertically 
and a fine black thread tied round it at the level of the new 
dark space. An image of the discharge w'as focussed on 
the slit of a Hilger constant deviation spectrometer, and 
the relative intensities in the spectrum on either side of the 
image of the thread noted. Several lines due to the 
excitation of sputtering metal atoms came up intensely 
* Seeliger and Lindow, Fht/s. Zeits, xxvi. p. 393 (1925). 
t Loc, cit. 
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at the cathode surface, and faded out towards the negative 
glow. The dark line of the image of the thread which 
marked the position of the new dark space coincided with 
the region of rapid fall in intensity of the ozone hands 
already recorded by SeeMger and Lindow * * * § , and with the 
region of rapid fall in intensity of the green and red negative 
bands of oxygen, but some light due to both of these still 
persisted faintly to its negative side. The arc hues 
(O I) and spark hues (0 II) of atomic oxygen showed a 
somewhat less rapid change in intensity, again in agree¬ 
ment with Seeliger’s results. 

Taking Seeliger’s observations in conjunction with ours, 
particularly those made with an exploring electrode, we 
conclude that a very large number of the ions in the 
negative glow are probably molecular oxygen rather 
than atomic oxygen O". The positive ray analysis of 
Hogness and Lunn would suggest a ratio of the former to 
the latter of about seven to one f. 

A search has again been made in other gases (nitrogen, 
oxygen, hydrogen, argon, neon) for this dark space, so 
far with negative results. 

4. Origin of the Dark Space. 

Our observations very strongly suggest that the new 
dark space is an ionic sheath, in this case separating two 
parts of the discharge instead of an electrode and the 
discharge. Other evidence for the existence of a sheath 
between different regions of an ionized gas would appear 
to be contained in some of the observations made by 
J. J. Thomson J on the electrodeless discharge. The 
sheath is almost certainly one of positive ions, and its 
existence is compatible with Morse's theory of the cathode 
dark space §, which seems to allow of a rather abrupt 
transition from a moderately large field in the cathode 
dark space to practically zero field in the negative glow. 
Brown and Thomson (see above) have obtained experi¬ 
mental evidence for the existence of this fahly sharp 
transition. Interpreting it in terms of Poisson’s relation, 
there should be present there a sheath of rather denser 

* Loo. cit. 

t Hogness and Lunn, Piiys. Rev. xxvii. p. 732 (3923). 

i .1, J. Thomson, Phil. Mag. iv. p. 1328 ri927). 

§ Morse, Phys. Rev. xxxi, p. 1003 (1928). 
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positive electricity than in neighbouring parts of the 
cathode dark space. In the case of argon there is inde¬ 
pendent evidence that there is an additional region of 
excess positive space charge in the negative side of the 
negative glow from the work of Emeleus and Harris who 
suggested that it existed to counteract the effects of 
diffusion from the intense ionization of the middle of the 
negative glow in this gas. No dark sheath has been ob¬ 
served in argon, but conversely our analysis with exploring 
electrodes has shovm that the negative glow is much more 
nearly equipotcntial in oxygen than in argon (under the 
conditions mentioned in the last section it is equipotcntial 
to within l*o volts between the new dark space and the 
Faraday dark space), and has its maximum of ionization 
closer to its negative boundary, suggesting that the 
relative extents of the reversed field in the negative glow 
and the new dark space, if these can be associated with 
one another, are determined by the large mobility of 
electrons in argon, as compared with their small mobility 
in oxygen. If this is so, the dark space might be visible 
in the discharge through gases such as chlorine. A more 
detailed investigation of this part of the discharge in 
several gases has been planned, which it is hoped will 
decide these questions. 


Summary, 

A search has been made for a primary dark space in the 
Geissler discharges through oxygen and nitrogen, with 
negative results. A new^ dark space has been described in 
oxvgen between the negative glow and cathode dark space, 
which appears to be a positive ion sheath between these 
twn regions of the discharge. 

I should like to thank Prof. J. IVIiiroy for the loan of a 
Hilger constant deviation spectrometer ; Mr. E. E. 
Thomson for assistance in some of the photography ; Dr. 
S. W. J. Childs, of King’s College, London, for photo- 
metring one of the plates ; and Dr. Emeleus, for his help 
throughout the investigation and in the preparation of 
this paper. 


* Emeleus .and Harris, loc. cit. 
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XLII. The Relation between Raman Lines and Infra-red 
Bauds. By C. P. Snow (Keddey Fletcher-Warr Stu¬ 
dent) *. 

Introduction. 


a UJESTIONS of technique have hampered the growth of 
the tJieory of the Raman effect in a way which has not 
been fuily realized. The discovery was made in liquids like 
carbon tetrachloride, toluene, and benzene ; and, because the 
effect was observed most readily in such substances, atten¬ 
tion was kept upon them. The result was that no comparison 
could be made between the Raman scattering due ta a 
molecule and the detail of its infra-red absorption, for the 
bands of toluene or benzene are beyond the powers, both 
theoretical and practical, of present-day analysis. 

Accordingly, the agreement of the position of known 
gross infra-red bands with the amount of scattering (3z/) of 
some Raman lines was taken as proof of the simplest possible 
theory—that of Smekal, in which the molecule is supposed 
to absorb or emit a quantum /tv, where v is a characteristic 
infra-red frequency, usually of a vibration band. It was 
necessary to ignore the non-appearance of Raman lines 
corresponding to strong absorption bands, and the appear¬ 
ance of lines which bad no corresponding bands at all. 

These unexplained exceptions were soon reinforced by the 
results of experiments upon gases with well-known infra¬ 
red sf>ectra ; and it became clear that R. W. Wood’s 
work on hydrogen chloride and Rasetti’s on carbon dioxide 
made the existing theory inadequate. Langer^^^and Dieke 
have now shown that the Kramers theory of dispersion 
includes, implicity, the theory of the Raman effect, and that 
these apparently anomalous results follow naturally from it. 
It predicts that the shifts of the Raman lines from the 
unmodified exciting line are equal to differences of excited 
levels of the molecule, wliere the excited levels themselves 
have a common ground-level. The intensity of any Raman 
line depends upon the transition coefficients from the common 
level of the two appropriate excited levels; Langer has 
derived the expression 


the square of which represents the intensity of the transition 
* Communicated by Dr, Eric K. RtdeaJ. 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 8. Ko. 50. Sept. 192y. 2 C 
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Vki i-e. vk^vi. Akn describes the intensity of the transition of 
Vkn, and is 

lianger has shown the completeness with which this theory 
accounts for the Raman lines of carbon tetrachloride ; and 
Dieke has given a convincing reason for the “ missing line ” 
of hydrogen chloride which was found by Wood. It is the 
writers aim to make clear the application of the theory to 
some molecules for which there is considerable spectroscopic 
data, and to add a little lately acquired infra-red evidence. 

I. Oxygen and Nitrogen. 

Raman observations. 

McLennan and McLeod found that the Raman effect in 
liquid oxygen and nitrogen gives lines corresponding to the 
frequencies :— 

for oxygen 1552 1551 3049 

for nitrogen 2335 2322 4632 

Tn their paper they mention that there are no infra-red 
bands due to Og or N 2 > since the molecules are symmetrical 
and have no electric moment. Tlieir suggestion is that in the 
liquid state there exists a mutual polarization, with the 
formation of weak dipoles (this must be the case in liquid 

sulphur, where the dipole S—S is certainly present). 

The actual process is likely to be the formation of quadri¬ 
poles, which behave optically like dipoles to a first approxi¬ 
mation. 

Possible existence of infra-red bands of oxygen and 
nitrogen in the gaseous state. 

Several considerations made it appear conceivable that 
gaseous oxygen and nitrogen might have vibration-rotation 
bands. They were 

(i.) That the complete symmetry of O 3 and Ng usually 
assumed is not proved, nor is there any other 
case (except perhaps L) known. 

(ii.) That the emission curve of a Nernst glower or 
similar source shows irregularities, some of which 
are due to the absorption by carbon dioxide and 
water of the atmosphere ; near to the carbon 
dioxide and water bands there are small dips at 
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frequencies much the same as McLennan and 
McLeod’s. It mast be borne in mind that these 
also may be caused by COg and HjO. 

(iii.) That Coblentz attributed absorption at 3*2 ya 
(3100 cm.*’^) to oxygen, after considering the 
possibility of its being due to water. 

(iv.) That Sleator^'^^ when determining the absorption of 
water at 2*6 /n, plotted bands which did not 
diminish when the amount of water in the 
absorbing system was lessened. 

Hence (ii.) was investigated more fully. There was at 
hand a convenient instrument for the purpose, already 
described by A. M. Taylor and E. K. EideaH®^ It is a 
small Hiiger infra-red spectrometer, encased in a cast iron 
safe in order to f)rotect tlie thermof.dle from disturbances 
caused by adiabatic expansion and contraction of the air. 
This made it easy to obtain a vacuum spectrometer, for a 
thorough cov'ering of the outside with Chatterton’s com¬ 
pound was all that was necessary. Inside the safe dishes 
containing sticks of potassium hydrate were placed ; outside, 
theXernst and mirrors were so arranged as to make the path 
of the radiation through air quite small. The air path was 
enclosed in a funnel made of sheet brass and lined with 
dishes of stick potassium hydrate. 

The safe was evacuated, and the emission curve of the 
Nernst glower plotted. Two portions of the curve are shown 
in figs. 1 and 2 ; comparison with the ordinary emission 
curve in air emphasises the smoothing out of the dips due to 
absorption by carbon dioxide and water. The flatness in 
fig. 1 is probably caused by a little water vapour persisting 
ill the system despite all precautions. 

Oxygen was pumped in at an atmosphere’s pressure, and 
the curve between 5 d and 6*8 a plotted. The result is seen 
in fig. 1 , and the curve in the neighbourhood of 4 //, with 
nitrogen at an atmosphere’s pressure in the instrument is 
given in fig. 3. A rock-salt prism cannot profitably be used 
from 2-3*5 fi, and so the curve at higher frequencies could 
not be obtained with any accuracy ; it %vas obviously im¬ 
possible to evacuate the high dispersion instrument recently 
described 

The curves suggest a small but definite absorption by 
oxygen and possibly by nitrogen. The effect was repro- 
ducilde, qualitatively at least. However, it must be 
a’emembered that even for oxygen the effect is very small ; 

2 C 2 
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th© complication introduced by the nearby bands o£ water 
and carbon dioxide is another factor which makes a definite 
claim unjustifiable. On the other hand, a precise and 
deciding test seems forbidden by the nature of the problem. 
The frequencies of the possible bands are :— 


oxygen . c. 1540 cm. h 

nitrogen . c. 2320 


The conflict of their occurring with the inference from 
electric moment measurements is not serious, although the 


Fig. 1. 



delicate method of Stuart has confirmed previous work in 
giving a zero moment for both molecules. An effect of the 
magnitude observed would only require a moment of the 
order of 5 . lO'^® e. s. u. 

Explanation of Raman lines of oxygen and nitrogen. 

The general statement may be made, tentatively, that the 
Raman lines observed by McLennan and McLeod correspon(i 
to infra-red frequencies of the molecules both in the liquid 
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and in the gaseous state. The important result—which 
cannot be questioned—is that here the vibration frequency 
deduced from the Raman effect is not a difference frequency 
but a normal frequency of the molecule. 

This must be the case if a diatomic molecule is to show 
any Raman shifts; Dieke has shown how the Kramers theory 
includes difference terms between rotational states. If (i,.;) 


Fig. 2. 



represents a molecule in its first excited vibrational state and 
itsy'th rotational state, then (i, 0, ^'j) can under certain 

conditions be a Raman transition. The conditions obviously 
are or, alternatively, ;=yi+2, The predicted Raman 

lines are then a strong line corresponding to the centre or 
rotationless state of the infra-red vibration-rotation band, 
and weak lines at twice the separations of the infra-red 
bands (rotation bands). In Wood’s case the dispersion was 
high enough to give this arrangement. 
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There is little doubt that the oxygen and nitrogen Raman 
lines would show a similar structure under high dispersion. 
It would be particularly interesting to see the convergence 
that can be prophesied on the low frequency side of the 
central line ; and the intensity relationships of fundamental 
and overtone would be of value. The comparison of the 
ratio of the intensities of the Raman fundamental and 
overtone with the ratio of the intensities of the infra-red 
bands (they could be calculated for O2 and and are known 
for CO) would act as a final proof of the correctness of the 
Lange-Dieke explanation. 

There is some evidence already for this view. The 
position of the centre of an infra-red band can be calculated 
from electronic band spectra data. This has recently been 
shown to be true for both NO and (.^0 (see later). To a 
close approximation, the centres of the infra-red band so 
calculated agree with McLennan and McLeod^s figures for 
the Raman lines. Now, the oxygen and nitrogen bands in 
the infra-red, actual or hypothetical, must be very like the 
HCl or CO bands, and have no central line. That is, the 
Smekal theory -svould suggest two or more Raman lines 
arranged symmetrically about a missing central line. On 
the other hand, the new explanation would give, as a first 
effect, one central line. 

Wo (1-0-). 

(elec- Raman, Theoretical Raman, 

tronie P®” ^ Mc«tMcL, upon Smekal Tlieorv- 

oa«r 

O2... 2165 2154 2152 Two lines, ca. 2151 and 2157 
N2... 2345 2331 2329 Two lines, ca. 2327 and 2335 

II. Carbon Monoxide. 

Rasetti observed a Raman line for carbon monoxide which 
shows a surprisingly close resemblance to the ivq of the 
electronic bands of CO. This can scarcely he the case ; 
with more accurate measurement, it is certain that the line 
corresponds to the centre of the infra-red band —:r). 
Recent work upon NO and CO has shown quite definitely 
that the centre of the infra-red band is described by this 
value : the relevant figures, together with Rasetti’s Raman 
effect result, are given belovsr:— 

Wa(eleetronic band w^{\—x) Centre of Pnman 

spectra). [calculated], infra-red band. 


NO. 1892 1878 1883 — 

CO. 2155 2142 2144 2155 
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In every other way the Dieke eKplanation seems to hold ; 
it is significant from the point of view of intensity that the 
overtone has not yet been detected in the Raman effect. 

III. CARBOiJ Dioxide, 

Rasetti’s result for gaseous carbon dioxide is an interesting 
example of the truth of the Kramers prediction. The infra¬ 
red hands at and 4*25 are drawn roughly in 

fig. 3. 

Vj represents a vibration of the carbon atom perpendicular 
to the symmetry axis, and one of the vibrations of the 
carbon atom parallel to it. Accordingly, they have ajground 


Fiv. 3. 



level, the unexcited state of the molecule ; and a transi¬ 
tion between them is preilicted by the Kramers theory. 
Actually, Rasetti observed two lines at Bv=1392 cin.-^ and 
^v=1284 cm.~b The difference between a and e is 
1368 cm.~^, between e and/’1295 em.~^. * 

Tile justification for this apparently arbitrary potentially, 
a number of Raman lines corresponding to the vibrational 
tran.sition v <2 — ami to various transitions in rotational 
quantum number. To a first approximation, the difference 
between the maxima of the R branches will be the strongest 
Raman line, with the difference between the maxima of the 
P branches of the same order of intensity. As Rasetti^s 
photograph was taken under circumstances likely to give 
only the strongest lines, it was a qualitative test of 
intensity; and tlie lines given by it may be looked upon as 
molecular “ raies nltimes.^^ 
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The correspondence o£ the frequency differences with the 
theoretical is fairly satisfactory. Rasetti himself, before 
the difference term was accepted as the normal Raman 
effect, noticed that the Raman lines were numerically very 
close to the differences of the maxima of the 4*25 /a band 
and the centres of*the double doublet at 2*74 His calcu¬ 
lated differences are nearer to the observed fact than those 
taken as above ; this seems to be due to the use of figures 
for the 4*25 /a band given by Schaefer and Phillips 
Their paper contains the misprint 4*255 (instead of 4*225) 
for the maximum of the R branch of the doublet. If the 
correct value is used, the differences taken in Rasetti^s way 
do not agree with the Raman shifts as nearly as do the 
differences of the maxima. 

It may be noticed that almost exact agreement with 
experiment can be obtained by subtracting the low fre¬ 
quency band of the 4*25 />t, doublet from the two maxima- 
a and c, of the double doublet. This does not seem legiti¬ 
mate, and it would involve, in any case, complicated 
selection rules. The difference of the maxima is the obvious 
course with the present data. 

Some puzzling numerical relationships derived bv C. R. 
Baileymay be discussed briefly, as their acceptance as 
a representation of an unknown law would imply a more 
involved explanation of tbe Raman effect. 

The energy expression for a rotator with two effective 
moments of inertia (the two large moments in CO2 
nearly equal) is 


Er 


1 ) 





(or, for simplicity, the older form) 




rm^ 

Lc 



Stt^ 


in Vi, the selection rules apply 

Am — + 1 , 


A5=0. 


Accordingly, the doublet shown in fig. 3 « is exactly like the 
band system of a diatomic molecule of moment of inertia G. 

Tbe separation of the lines (at present unresolved) is • 

The separation of the doublet is described approximately 
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by the Bjerram classical expression. It is of the order of 
30 cm.~^ 

The band at 2'74 /i depends npon the selection rules 
Am = 0j+;1, As = l, 


and can be divided into two systems of lines 


Fig. 3 a. 



(the four large bands of the double doublet belong to this 
system), 


II. 


'bp = 


h 


(these lines give a fine structure to the lines of I). The 
simplification happens that the maxima of the Bjerrum 
doublets coincide with the tops of the bands of I. 1. e. the 
separation 


a- 


. . cm.^h 

VA C 




/I _ 1\^ 

VA (b'27r2’ 


The separation 
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as, for example, in HCl, for there appears to be no Q branch. 
The nutiierical value of it is 70 cm."* ; there is an irreg¬ 
ularity which may vanish with more exact measurement. 

Bailey’s series dejiend upon the separation of the bands 
a and c in —the two more intense members of the doublets. 
He finds that half this separation is a constantly occurring 
frequency in CO 2 bands. As he says, it is difficult to see 
any reason for this. It is not surprising that the separation 
itself is common, for it is roughly three times the separa¬ 
tion of the Bjerrum doublet where the fine structure is 

^and, of course, three times the baud separation 

^ 1 / *^ 2 )' separation would seem 

physically meaningless. 

It is possible that the fine structure of the four large 
bands of the 2*74 /a band may show that the superposition 
of the band systems is not so perfect as has been assumed ; 
the problem has, however, the experimental difficulty that 
the separations oi the fine structure wdll be of the order 
of one w'ave number. 


IV. Hydrogen. 

The Baman lines of hydrogen at the moment tiave not 
been reconciled to the Langei-1 >ieke scheme. H. 8. 
from a study of the many lines ” spectrum, found results 
which are not consistent with those of McLennan and 
McLeod, from the direct effect in liquid hydrogen ; and 
neither of the sets of observations fits the theory 'well. 

The adoption of Dieke’s selection rule j =j + 2 means 
that the apparent beautiful confirmation in SIcLennan and 
McLeod’s paper of the existence of symmetrical and anti- 
symmetrical states of hydrogen cannot be retained, and the 
two lines detected by them should be of similar origin to 
the lines found by Wood on each side of the missing line.” 
If this were the case, it seems necessary that there should 
be a strongly marked difference in intensities between the 
two lines, as the alternation in intensity of the H 2 bands 
should persist. This does not appear to be verified by the 
experiment. 

As hydrogen gives the most important difficulty, mention 
did not seem worthless, although the writer can offer no 
constructive suggestion. 
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Summary. 

(i.) The Langer-Dieke account o£ the relation between 
Raman lines and infra-red bands is discussed. 

(ii.) It is pointed out that for O 2 , Ng, and CO a similar 
scheme to that proposed by Dieke for fiCl must be used ; 
and thaC in all three eases, the position of the central Raman 
Hue should not coincide with the electronic vibration fre¬ 
quency. 

(iii.) There is some experimental evidence for the existence 
of vibration-rotation bands of oxygen and nitrogen. TV ork 
with an infra-red vacuum spectrometer leads to the view 
that absorption by oxygen, while not definitely proved, 
is more than a possibility. The intensity of absorption for 
a metre path of oxygen has 5 |>er cent, as its upper limit. 

(iv.) The agreement of the Raman efiect for CO 2 with the 
Langer-Dieke account is stressed, and some suggestions are 
advanced upon the transitions to be expected. 

(v.) The Raman efiect for Hs gives results which are not 
yet explained by the Langer-Dieke theory. 
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XLIII. Intensively Dried Liquids. 

By John William SmTH, B.8c., Ph.D* 

I T has been showTi recently by Lenher f that the method 
used by Baker J and b}" Smits § for the determination 
of the boiling-points of their intensively dried liquids may 
lead to superheating, yielding high values up to 27° 
above the normal boiling point even when ordinar 3 ' pure, 
but undried, liquids are used. Hence it is claimed that 
such superheating mav" well account for Baker's boiling- 
point changes, which, therefore, are inconclusive in estab¬ 
lishing a change in the internal state of the liquids. This 
discovery is extremeh^ important, but it does not explain 
hy snij means all the phenomena observed with inten- 
siveH dried liquids, and therefore must b\’ no means be 
regarded as putting an end to this branch of chemistry. 

The best established fact concerning intensiveh* * § dried 
systems is their slowness in attaining the equilibrium state 
after anj^ disturbance of the latter. For example, after a 
sudden change in temperature, dried liquids require a 
very considerabH longer period than moist liquids in order 
to reach a steady" vapour pressure ||. The same pheno¬ 
menon is observed after rapidh" distilling a portion of the 
liquid awaj- Dr\- sulphur trioxide exhibits these pheno¬ 
mena much more conspicuousl\" even than dry liquids**. 
As has been pointed out by Smits ft, this slowness in 
behaviour ma^^ well be the cause of the verv- high vapour 
densities found by Baker for several liquids JJ, and for the 
abnormal latent heat found in the case of intensively 
dried benzene. Thus there is a good deal of fundamental 
evidence, mainly from the work of Baker, that there is 
some important change in the behaviour of liquids after 
intensive dr\dng, though his view that there is a ver\" large 

* Communicated by Prof. F. G. Donnan, F.R.S. 

t ^Nature,’ cxxiii, p. 907 (1929). 

t Journ. Chem. Soc. cxxi. p. 508 (1922). 

§ Journ. Chem. Soc, cxxv. p. 1069 (1924). 

jj J. W. Smith, Journ. Chem. Soc. p. 887 (1927). 

*j] Smits, de Liefde, Swart, and Claa8>en, Journ. Chem. Soc. p. 2657 
(1926). 

** Smits and Schoenmaker, Journ. Chem. Soc. cxxv. p. 2554 (1924); 
p. 1108 (1926). 

tf Journ. Chem. Soc. p. 2399 (1928). 

It Journ. Chem. Soc. p. 1051 (1928), 
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change in the molecular complexity does not seem to be 
supported on very firm grounds. Baker’s measurements 
have always been made in what may be described as 
dynamic systems, in which the readings may have been 
taken before equilibrium has had time to establish itself, 
owing to the fear of rapid reversion to the normal state, 
the result being that large differences were found between 
the physical properties of the moist and drj^ liquids. On 
the other hand, other observers have measured static 
properties, e. g., the change of the vapour pressure at 
the drying temperature, but the changes found have 
been small, in no way comparable with the large effects 
observed by Baker. 

The slowing down of the rate of attainment of equili¬ 
brium in liquids seems to be quite parallel to the gradual 
slowing down of the velocity of many chemical reactions on 
the removal of water-vapour, and doubtless when a 
satisfactory explanation is found for the one it will apply 
to the other case also. 

This slovmess in the attainment of equihbrium may well 
account for the fact that Alex. Smith and Menzies* found 
that dry calomel exerted no vapour pressure at all, since 
during the brief period during which they heated the 
calomel (a quarter of an hour) before sealing off the large 
bulb containing the vapour, it is probable that the 
vaporization of the dry specimen would be very slight 
indeed, although the same period of heating may well 
have sufficed for the undried specimen under analogous 
conditions. Similar, but not so marked, effects have 
been observed recently by Rodebush and IMichalek t 
in measurements of the vapour pressure and vapour 
density of ammonium chloride. 

Having the criticism from Smits on the one handj 
that Baker’s surface tension measurements are not true 
indications of a change in the miier complexity of the 
system, and from Lenher§ on the other that the boiling- 
point determinations are inconclusive, there no longer 
remains any certain evidence in favour of perhaps the most 
surprising phenomenon indicated by Baker’s experiments, 
that is, that liquids retained their abnormal dry" 

* Zeits. phijs. Chem. Ixxvi, p. 713 (1911). 
t Jouni. Am«'. Chem. Soc. li. p. 748 (1929). 
j Joiirn. Clu*m. 8oc, cxxv. p. 2399 (1928). 

5 ‘^Sature,’ c.xxiii. p. 907 (1929). 
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proi)erties for some time after contact with moisture. 
This property, indeed, seems to have been relied upon by 
Lenher to enable him to complete his measurements before 
any considerable change in his “ dry ’’ liquids could occur. 
It now seems much more rational to suppose that, like the 
gaseous systems referred to above, the dry ” liquids 
will be extremely sensitive to very small traces of water- 
vapour and will revert to their normal behaviour almost 
immediately on contact with moist air or moist apparatus. 
Thus Lenher’s experiments, using the boiling-point 
apparatus with a platinum wire heating element, do not 
prove conclusively that there w^as no abnormahty in the 
liquid before the drying tube w^as opened, since no care 
was taken to avoid contact with moist air after opening 
the tubes. 

The drying effect, if it is primarily a slowing down of 
the inner transformations, may well occur in quite the 
early stages of the usual long intensive drying process. 
Thus, in the author’s experiments with nitrogen tetroxide, 
during the first few" days after sealing the apparatus the 
liquid could be distilled over completely betw'een tw'o 
bulbs, one at 0° C. and the other at about 18° C.. through 
a phosphorus pentoxide C7-tube, in the course of about 
three hours. This period, how^ever, increased gradually till 
over five hours w^ere required for a complete distillation 
to be carried out under comparable conditions. The 
greater part of this slowing dowm of the rate of distillation 
occurred during the first month or tw^o. The effect w"as 
not due to the compression of the phosphorus pentoxide 
column, since after moist air had been admitted to the 
apparatus and the latter re-evacuated and sealed off 
again with very little loss of the nitrogen tetroxide. the 
former three hour period was restored. Now-, after a 
further two and a half years without any repeated dis¬ 
tillation the time required is again much greater under the 
same conditions as before, being about six hours. It is 
proposed to carry out further experiments on the effect 
of drying on the rate of distillation of liquids. 

Another recent communication which is of considerable 
interest in this connexion is that by Manley*, who has 
found that the specific volume of benzene in the presence 
of phosphorus pentoxide is dependent on the temperature 


* ‘ Nature,’ cxxiii. p. 907 (1929). 
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to which the benzene has been exposed before a deter¬ 
mination is carried out, being diminished by previous 
cooling, and increased when the liquid has first been heated. 
He attributes the effect of cooling to the ejection of water 
from the benzene, and that of heating to the absorption 
of moisture from the metaphosphoric acid previously 
formed. It is quite possible, however, that this is only 
yet another example of the ‘‘ slow ” behaviour of dried 
liquids, some time being required for the inner equilibrium 
to be established after disturbance by temperature 
change. 

In conclusion the author desires to express his indebted¬ 
ness to Professor F. G. Donnan, F.R.S., for his helpful 
advice and criticism. 

Sir William Ramsay T.aboratories of 
Inorpauic and Physical Chemistry, 

Uniyevsitv ('ollego, London. 

July, 1W29. 


XLIV. The Spectrum of the Negative Glow in Oxygen. 
By K. G. Emelkls, M.A., Ph.D., and^ Florence M. 
Emeleus, M.Sc.. Department of Physics, The Qtceen’s 
University of Belfast *. 

1. Introduction. 

M uch work has been done lately on the interpretation 
of spectra associated vith oxygen. In particular, 
the lines of the first spark spectrum of the atom (OH) have 
been catalogued and extensively analysed by A .Fowler t, 
H. N. Russell 1, R. H. Fowler and Hartree§, and Mihuljj, 
and the lines of O III have been examined by A. Fowler ^ 
and others. 

The negative glow in oxygen is a good source of band 
spectra, arc lines and the lower spark lines, affording, in 
fact, probably the most gentle method available for the 
production of the latter. 

* Conniiuiiicated by the Authors. 

+ A. Fowler, Proc.Tiov. Soc. cx. p. 476 (1926). 

X H. N. Russell, Phys.' Rev. xxxi. p. 27 (1928). 

§ R. II, Fowler and Hartree, Proc. Roy. Soc. cxL p, 83 (1926). 
it Mihul, Annates de Physique, ix. p. 261 (1928). 

51 A. Fowler, Proc. Roy. Soc. cxvii. p. 317 (1928). 
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A valuable partial photometric study of the negative 
glow for the visible region has been made by Seeliger and 
Lindow *. The present paper include a more complete 
description of the spectrum of the negative glow, and an 
examination of the extent to which its production can be 
explained in the light of recent work upon the electrical 
conditions obtaining there. 

2. Apparatus and Results. 

The discharge tube used was originally designed for 
absorption work, and was similar to one referred to by 
Paschenf. It was 95 cm. long and 5 5 cm. in diameter, 
with the ends closed by metal caps, holding quartz vdndows, 
the leads to the electrodes, and a tube connecting with the 
pumping train. The electrodes consisted of rectangular 
sheets of degassed nickel, 65 cm. x3-5 cm., supported in the 
tube on a framework of glass rods. The ends of the 
tube were sealed with picein. Oxygen w^as generated from 
potassium permanganate, and water and carbon vapours 
were removed by phosphorus pentoxide and caustic 
potash. The tube was protected by a pair of liquid air 
traps from tap-grease vapour, and from mercury vapour 
from the diffusion pump and McLeod gauge. The dis¬ 
charge was run off the 440 volt D.C. mains, at pressures of 
about 0*5 mm. Hg., and current densities of some 1-2 
mA/cm.^ The negative glow' occupied the middle of the 
tube, and there was present for part of the time a relatively 
feeble anode glow' covering the whole of the anode. 

The spectroscopes used were :— 

(i) A glass prism instrument for the visible and infra¬ 
red, having a dispersion of 20 A per mm. at 
A 4300, and 200 A per mm. at A 8000. 

(ii) A medium quartz prism instrument with a dis¬ 
persion of 6 A per mm. at A 2300, and 16 A X)er 
mm. at A 3000. 

(iii) A Hilger E 31 small quartz spectrometer for the 
ultraviolet below A 2200. 

Oiled plates were used for (iii), and Kodak special 
infra-red plates for the longer w'ave-lengths with (i). 

The negative glow^ was view'ed end-on through a quartz 
window', the times of exposure being usually 8 hrs. for 

^ Seeliger and Lindow, Phys. Zeits. xxvi, p. 393 (1925 ). 

+ Pascheii, Ann. d. Phys. xlv. p. 62o (1914), 
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the visible, 25 hrs. for the ultraviolet and 50 hours for the 
infra-red. There was little radiation below A 2200, 
except immediately after the tube was set up, when the 
carbon line at A 1930 came up strongly. This had 
disappeared after running the tube continuously for a 
fortnight with repeated renewals of gas, and ultimately the 
only foreign spectra were the bands at A 2882 and A 2895 
which have been attributed to carbon dioxide *, and these 
only appeared faintly. 

The following spectra were present.— 

(]) The visible and ultraviolet negative bands of oxygen, 
the latter being decidedly less intense relative to 
the line spectrum than on the plates obtained by 
R. C. Johnson, with a condensed discharge f* 

(2) The violet ozone bands, again less intense than on 

Johnson’s plates. 

(3) All the strongest lines of nickel (Nil) listed by 

Kayser X betw een A 4000 and A 2900, without 
anomalies in relative intensity. These were due 
to the sputtering material of the electrode. 

(4) The two lines of Ni II at A 2546 —a^G^) and 

A 2511 (a2F/-a2G5')§, feebly. 

(5) The O III lines at A 3760 (3s3P2-3p3 Bg), A 3754 

(36-3Pi-3p3I)2) and A 3299 {^s^Fo-Sp^Sj}, rather 
feebly j;. Other may have been present in small 
intensity, but obscured by bands. 

(6) All the strong lines of O I of w^ave-length less than 

A 8000—the limit of our instruments—in about the 
relative intensities given by Kayser. A 5577, if 
present, could not be resolved from the fine 
structure of the green oxygen band. 

(7) The OII spectrum, to w hich special interest attaches. 

With a few' exceptions most previously listed 
lines betw^een A 4674 and A 2300 have been found 
on our plates. The missing lines are mainly 
those whose intensities have been previously 
given as (O) or (1), and, it is anticipated, these 

* Fox, Duffendack, and Barker, Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. xiii. p. 302 
(1927). 

t B. C. Johnson, Proc. Koy. Soc. cv. p. 683 (1924). 

X Kayser, Hmiptlinien d, Linienpektra. 

§ aiienstone, Phys. Rev. xxx. p. 2o5 (1927). 

I Fowler, Proc. Roy. Soc. cxvii. p. 317 (1928). 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 50. Sept. 1929, 2 D 
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would have appeared on more prolonged exposure. 
The multiplets (6, c)2D'2,3“ (c, dYT) 2 ,3 were how¬ 
ever definitely absent in all cases, and include 
strong lines which could not have been overlooked. 
Mr. E. M. Lindsay has verified for us that they 
appear in the spark between carbon poles in 
oxygen, so that it is imUkely that their absence is 
connected with the small trace of carbon present 
in our tube. We have also checked v. Wijk’s 
observation of the visible lines with a silver spark 
in oxygen *. There is little room for doubt that 
they have been correctly assigned, particularly 
in view of MihuFs examination of the Zeeman 
effect of the strongest visible lines f. Moreover, 
Dingle finds corresponding lines in the second 
spark spectrum of Fluorine (F although, as 

he points out, a number of expected combinations 
in 0 II and F III are absent, v. Wijk's investiga¬ 
tion of the intensities of the multiplets missing on 
our plates is, unfortunately incomplete. The 
lines comprise all possible transitions between the 
D and D' terms arising from the and 

configurations of the oxygen ion. Apart 
from these, the relative intensiti€*s are about the 
same as described previously. 

(8) A careful search has been made for the prominent 
lines of O IV. with negative results. 

The arc and spark spectra O I and O II. and the negative 
bands are of comparable intensities. iVlthough the light 
examined came from the whole of the negative glow*, yet 
Seehger and Lindow’s work shows that it must have come 
preponderantly from its visually brightest part, which is 
also where the electrical analysis (below^) has showm that 
the ionic concentrations are greatest. 

3, Correlation of Discharge and Spectroscopic Data. 

The properties of the oxygen atom and molecule are now' 
sufficiently well known to x>ermit of some correlation of 
the spectrum of the negative glow with the discharge 
conditions. The latter have been investigated by N, M, 

* V. Wijk, Zeits.f. Fhys. xlvii. p. 622 (1928). 

t Mihul, loc. cit. 

( Ding^le, Proc, Roy. Soc. cxxii. p. IfiS (1939). 
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Carmicliael * * * § in another connexion. Wrede f has shown 
that there is considerable dissociation into atoms in the 
oxygen discharge; from the ionic concentrations found in 
the work of Miss Carmichael, most of the atoms present 
must be neutral. We shall neglect their presence at first, 
and examine later the consequences of supposing that 
10 per cent, of the gas content was atomic oxygen. 
Judging from Wrede's observations, fewer atoms would 
probably have been present. Atoms tend to accumulate in 
large numbers, because, unlike ions, the}^ are not removed 
in the electric field. 

The oxygen molecule (O 2 ) has a critical potential at 
about 8 volts, which probably corresponds to dissociation 
of the molecule into two neutral atoms J. The relevant 
data concerning ionization of the molecule are contained 
in the two equations § 

O 2 -- 0-i- € — 15 volts, and 

-f~0 -pe—21 volts. 

Oxygen atoms can thus be x>roduced by at least two 
distinct processes. 

'ihe negative bands of oxygen originate in the ionized 
molecule Ot ; • 

The I'esonanee potential of atomic oxygen is 9T volts 
and its ionization j>otential 13-6 volts The ionization 
potential of singly ionized oxygen is 35 volts ** and that 
of doubly ionized oxygen 55 volts **. 

The s})ectrophotometric analysis of Seeliger and Lindow 
has shown that the ozone bands fall off very abruptly in 
intensity in passing from the negative glow to the cathode 
dark space, the arc lines (OI) somewhat less abruptly, 
and the spark lines (Oil) in general rather gradually. A 
visual study of the spectrum of the negative glow by the 
subjective method of Seeliger and Lindow showed that the 
green negative band behaved very much hke the arc lines. 
No photometric study has been made for the ultraviolet 

* Carmichael, see p. 362. 

t Wrede, Zeits. f. Pht/s. liv. p. 53 (1929). 

i Geip-er-Scheele, Bandbitch d. Phys. xxiii. p. 760. 

§ Hogness and Lunn, Phy.«. Rev. xxvii. p. 732 (1926). The numbers 
have been slightly modified from those given by these authors. 

li Lockrow and Duffendack, Phys. Rev, xxv. p. 110 (1925). 

Hopfield, Astrophys. Joum. Hr. p. 114 (1924). 

** According to previously mentioned spectroscopic data for O II and 
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and infra-red, but there is not any reason to suppose that 
the behaviour of lines and bands in these regions should 
be any different from that of the corresponding visible 
spectra. 

The Langmuir analysis * has shown that the ionization 
falls off very steeply from the negative glow to the cathode 
dark space, and more gradually towards the Faraday dark 
space, the negative glow being closely equipotential. 
Three groups of electrons are present, each with an 
approximately Maxwollian distribution of velocities, 
typical data concerning the brightest part of the negative 
glow in a 450 volt discharge in a tube essentially similar 
to that of § 2 , with a gas pressure of 0-6 mm. Hg., being 

Fast group 3 10® per cc. Average eueigy 17 electron-volts. 

Secondary group 3-10’ ,, 2-6 „ 

Ultimate group 1-210® „ 0-3 „ 

We vdll first calculate the number present in each group 
energetically able to effect ionization of the molecule at 
15 volts in a single stage. This gives :— 

Fast group 3-10®f-^*or 1-3 10® j)er cc. 

Secondary group 3-lO'e -’’or 10 10® 

Ultimate group 1'2.10or 2-3 lO"'’^ perec. 

The contributions of the two slow groups can be 
neglected, and the same is true to an even greater extent 
of their action in producing combined ionization and 
dissociation at 21 volts. The ratio of the number of 
electrons able to effect the 21 volt process to the number 
able to effect the 15 volt process is 0 - 9 , 

The positive ray analysis of Hogness and Lunnt, in which 
conditions may have approximated very closely to those 
in the negative glow J, would suggest a ratio of the 
concentrations of of about 7-1. The above 

inferences from the results of the Langmuir analysis are 
consistent with this, and with Seeliger and Lindow \s and 
our observation that the bands and spark lines (O II) are 
of comparable intensity. It is shown later that no 
essential modification of this conclusion is required when 
dissociation is taken into accoimt. 

The feeble intensity of the O III Lines and the absence 

* Carmichae], loc. cit. 

t Hogness and Lunii, loc. cit. 

X Morse and Gurney, Ptye. Lev. xxxiii. p. 769 (1929), 
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of those of O IV is again consistent with the data for the 
electrons present. 

No comment can be made upon the relatively feeble 
intensit 3 ^ of the ozone bands on our plates in absence of 
precise information as to how ozone is formed in the 
discharge. 

A less satisfactory explanation can be given of the 
spectrophotometric results of Seeliger and Lindow, since 
only the critical potentials and not the excitation and 
ionization functions are known for oxygen. If these 
were known., however, they would have to be used in 
conjunction with the results of the Langmuir analysis for 
electrons moving in random directions, and not for any 
directed group of electrons supposed to be penetrating 
through the negative glow' from the cathode dark space, 
since the w'ork of Emeleus and Brown * has shown that the 
latter are practically absent under these conditions, except 
very close to the cathode dark space. Lack of knowledge 
of the excitation and ionization functions has also made it 
necessary to work in preceding paragraphs simply with the 
number of electrons energetically able to effect a process, 
irresj)ective of its probability. This is the best that can 
be done at present, but is unlikeh' to lead to serious error 
in the cases under consideration. In connexion with the 
results of Seeliger and Lindow . we may note however, that 
the form of the intensity-distance curves for the spectra 
is generally similar to that of the ionization-distance 
curves in such work as that of Emeleus and Brown. The 
maximum in the concentration-distance cui’ve is also 
perhaps less sharp for the fast electrons than for the slow^. 
as wnuld be expected from the weak maximum in the 
intensity-distance curve for the spark hues {O II). 

Another interesting point is that with certain exceptions 
the relative intensities of the spark lines (O II) in our tube 
correspond quite closely with their relative intensities in 
the positive column of a condensed discharge t. No 
analysis of the positive column has been made under these 
conditions with exploring electrodes, but w-e can predict 
with fair certainty that there must be present in the latter 
the fast group of electrons found in the negative glow^ of 
the more gentle discharge, with about the same energy, 
since otherwise production of the various excited states 

* Emeleus & Brown, Phil. Mag. vii. p. 17 (1929). 

t Mihul, he. dt. 
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of the 0+ ion could hardly occur at the same rates in the 
two cases. We can offer no satisfactory explanation of the 
absence of certain important O II lines (§2). There is, 
as already stated, little room for doubt that they have been 
correctly assigned, and it does not seem worth while to 
carry out the rather elaborate investigation which would 
be required to find which of the discharge factors was 
responsible for their absence from our tube. Seeliger and 
Lindow mention that the behaviour of the O II lines is 
somewhat erratic, indicating that their excitation functions 
are not all similar. 

The nickel lines are probably excited largely by the 
electrons of the secondary and fast groups. Their sharp¬ 
ness speaks against their being excited by collisions of the 
second kind, and is also in accord with the absence of a 
large field in the negative glow *. 

Oxygen is not well suited for observation of the con¬ 
tinuous and diffuse spectra which are characteristic of the 
recombination of ions and electrons. 

We have neglected the possibility that cumulative 
processes might be responsible for the ionization and 
dissociation. Any theoretical discussion of this must be 
very uncertain, but we can proceed approximately in the 
following way. 

Under the conditions mentioned at the beginning of this 
section there are some 10^® molecules jier c.c. The number 
of colhsions in which direct ionization at 15 volts and at 
21 volts can occur will be the product of the molecular 
concentration by the niimbtu of electrons energetically 
able to effect the process in question, viz. : 

10^® 3*10® or 1-3 10^^. at 15 volts . . . (a) 

and IQi® 3*10® £-21/17 or 0-9 1022, at 21 volts . . . (j3) 

again multiplied by factors depending on (a) the average 
energy of the electrons (17 volts in this case) and (6) the 
probability of ionization for different speeds of the 
electrons. 

If there are x times as many excited molecules present as 
ions, or approximately 10®.r per c.c., each with an average 
energy of excitation of 10 volts, the number of collisions 
in which these can be ionized will be the product of another 
probability factor by 

lO^x (3-10®£-(i5-i®^/i'-f3*107£-^i^-^®>/2-®) or lOi® ir. (r) 
* Frericbs, Ann. d. Phys. Ixxxv. p. 362 (1928). 
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The ratio of this number to the number of direct 
ionizations at 15 volts is 5x10 The expression from 
which (y) is derived contains two terms, each of which is 
arrived at in the same way as the single term above for 
direct ionization. The first represents the effect of the 
fast group, and the second that of the secondary group, 
which has now to be taken into account, although the slow 
group can still be ignored. 10 volts has been chosen as 
being between the 8 volt and 15 volt critical potentials 
for O 2 , with a bias towards the lower of these. In view 
of the fact that the lower probably corresponds to dissoci¬ 
ation, 10 volts is probably a considerable overestimate of 
the energy of excitation, which will make the subsequent 
calculations still more in favour of direct ionization at 
15 volts. 

Some measurements of anomalous dispersion made by 
Ladenburg * indicate that in the inert gases, under condi¬ 
tions similar to those in the negative glow, x is of the order 
103. ,, would tend to be higher in the inert gases than in 

oxygen, since atoms can accumulate in metastable states 
in the former, but on the other hand the energies of excita¬ 
tion and ionization are more nearly equal in the inert 
gases than in oxygen. In the latter 10^ seems a reasonable 
number to adopt, in w^hich case the ratio becomes 5 10 “ 3. 
Even if the large target areas of excited molecules are taken 
into account, it is questionable if the differences in the 
probability factors could change this ratio to one of the 
order of unity or greater. K. T. Compton f has already 
suggested that it is ionization by single impact rather than 
by cumulative action which is of primary importance in 
Geissler tubes. 

Returning to the effects of dissociation, we will consider 
a case when there are lO^^ unexcited atoms per unit 
volume. The number of collisions in which they can be 
excited at 9T volts will be the product of a probability 
factor by 

1013 ( 3 .or 3-1021. . (S) 

and the number of direct ionizing collisions at 13-6 volts 

10i3(3-106e“i3-«i7), or lO^i . . . . (^) 

* Ladenburg, Zeits.f, Phys. xlviii. p. 16 (1928), etc. 

t K. T. Compton, Phil. JVlag. xliii. p. 634 (1922). 
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It is also readily seen from a calculation similar to that 
performed on p. 390, that cumulative ionization may now 
lead to the production of ions at a rate comparable with 
{t}). Comparing {r}) and (p), we see that they are of the 
same order, but there is no reason to suppose that 
ionization of the atom directly will disturb to any large 
extent the otherwise existing balance between 0| and 0+. 

The remaining part of the spectrum to be comidered is 
that of the neutral atom (O I). In the case of oxygen, we 
can see in a general way that these lines will not be 
enormously strong relative to the spark lines, since atoms, 
before they can be excited, have to be produced by 
processes energetically comparable with those producing 
ions from the molecules. In the inert gases, how^ever, 
the arc lines are found to be less prominent than the spark 
lines in many instances, and it thus appears that there is 
some other factor which we have not taken into account 
which tends to promote radiation from ions. One obvious 
agency would be interatomic fields, but we are not able to 
say anjiihing definite on this point. 

The great difficulty in making calculations of the 
type attempted in this paper, apart from very incomplete 
^owledge of the probability factors, is that although the 
negative glow is not a system in thermod\mamical equi- 
librum, yet interchanges of energy occur within it too 
frequently to be treated other than statistically. However, 
as is shewn by the occurrence of several groups of electrons, 
each wdth an equivalent temperature, it is. so to speak, 
half-way towards thermal equilibrium, and we can thus 
hope to obtain some idea of what is taking place by the 
methods which we have adopted. Perhaps the most 
striking fact emerging is the important part played by the 
fast group of electrons, the main function of the other 
groups, particularly the ultimate group, being, as elsewhere 
in the discharge, to effect the transport of the current in 
the tube. There is some similarity between the properties 
of the equipotential negative glow and the properties of 
ionized stellar atmospheres ; the one is receiving energy 
unilaterally from the cathode dark space, and the other 
from the interior of the star, and this analogy may prove 
fruitful in future developments of the theory of the 
negative glow. 


[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
views expressed by their correspondeTUsf] 
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XLV. On the Relation between the Cathode Fall of Potential, 
the Length of the Dark Space, and the Current in the 
Electric Discharge through Gases, By Sir J. J. Thomson^ 
O.M./F.R.S.* 


Summary. 

The relation between tbe thickness of the dark space, the 
cathode fall of potential, and the current is obtained both for 
the normal and abnormal discharge on the suppositions that 

1. The number of ions produced by an electron per cm. 

is proportional to / 7 >(V — C)/ {(V — C)*+ where Y 
is the energy of the electron expressed in volts, C the 
ionization potential, p the pressure, k a constant, and 
M the value of Y—0 when the ionization is a 
maximum. 

2. That the electric force in the dark space at a point P 

is a linear function of the distance of P from the 
cathode (Aston’s Law). 

3. That the number of electrons liberated from the 

cathode by the impact on it of a positive ion is 
a + where Y is the energy of the ion. This 
is suggested by the experiments of Barwald and 
Oliphaiit. 

* Communicated by the Author. 

Phil, Mag. S. 7. Yol. 8. Xo. 51. Oct, 1929. ■ 2 E 
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4. That the relation between the potential difference 
Vj the current density i, and the thickness of the 
dark space d is 

id^ = (constant) V ^. 

On these suppositions it follows that in the abnormal 
discharge Y varies very nearly as and pd as {i/p^)~C 

where p is the pressure ; thus Y increases and d diminishes 
as the current increases. 

Glinther-Schulze. as the result of his experiments, gives 
the empirical formula Y varies as if, so that the theory is in 
fair agreement with his result. The theory shows that a 
transverse magnetic force would diminish the thickness of 
the dark space, and also that it would diminish the potential 
difference required to produce a very short spark. The 
first result is well known to be true. An experiment is 
described which shows that the secoml is also true. 

The result of the investigation is that the electronic 
collisions, though sufficient to account for the greater part 
of the ionization, require to be supplemented by otiier 
agents such as radiation, and an experiment is described 
showing the great effect on the discharge produced by 
radiation from the negative glow. 


I N any self-sustained discharge two conditions must be 
satisfied ; the first of tdiese, wdiicli may be called the 
maintenance condition, is that there must he processes going 
■on in the discharge w hich, for every electron taken from tin* 
gas by the discharge, produce another to take its ]>hice. 
This condition must apjdy whether the current passing 
through the gas is large or small. 

The second condition is that the curretU density should 
correspond to that which the }>otential tiifference between 
the electrodes wmiild send through the gas. Utitil the whole 
area of the electrodes is covered by the current, the current 
density may take any value within wide limits by adjustment 
of the area from which the current starts. Thus this 
condition, which is expressed as a relation between i the 
current density, Yq the cathode fall of potential, and d the 
thickness of the dark space, will not put any limitations on 
the values of Yq and d^ but will determine the value of i 
corresponding to assigned values of these quantities. When, 
however, the current through the tube is so large that the 
discharge covers the whole of the electrode, the current 
density is now fixed by this current, and it is only values of 
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Vq and dy which change as tlie current changes^ which 
satisfy the condition. This case is often called the abnormal 
discharge; that when tiie current does not cover the electrode 
the normal one. 

The maintenance condition will depend upon the types of 
ionization occurring in the discharge and the laws which 
they obey. There Jire many sources of ionization in the 
discharge^ collisions of electrons, photoelectric effects at 
the cathode, and other effects due to the impact of positive 
ions on the cathode ; the gas is also ionized by radiation 
excited by the discharge. 

We shall begin by considering the ionization due to the 
collision of electrons. Experiments on the ionization 
produced by electrons moving with definite speeds have 
been made by several observers ; the most recent are those 
])v Kossf'l*, Hughes and Klein t* and Compton and ran 
Voorhis 

These, though they differ considerably in the numerical 
results, Jigree in their general features. The chance that 
ail electron will produce other electrons by collisions with 
the molecule'; of the gas through which it is passing is zero 
until the energy of tiie electron reaches a definite value, 
which, when it is measured in volts, is called the ionization 
potential. After the energy passes this value the ionization is 
at first proportiofial to tiie difference between it and the 
ionization potential; if attains a maximum when the energy 
reaches a certain A ultie, which, from Compton's curves, seems, 
for air, to be utiout 170 volts. Kbssel gives it as 200 volts. 
The maximum is, however, so fiat that it is verv difficult to 
fix the exact spot at which it occurs. After the energy of 
the electron passes the value for maximum ionization,”the 
iunizarion decreases, and is ultimately inversely proportional 
to the energy. 

Compton's curves are in fair agreement with the formula, 
for which tiiere arc theoretical grounds, that the number 
of electrons produced per cm. of jiatli by an electron whose 
tmergy is Y, moving through a gas at pressure j?, is equal to 
kp{Y^C) 

where C is the ionization potential, M the value of V — C 
when the ionization is a maximum, and k a constant. This 
constant can be determined for nitrogen, since Kossel and 

* Kossel, Ann. der xxxvii. p. 893 (191 l’). 

t Huirhes and Klein, Pbys. Rev. xxiii. p. 450 (3924). 

1 K. T. Compton and van Voorhis, Phys. Rev. xxvii. p. 724 (1926). 

2E 
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Compton agree that in this gas the maximum ionization is 
such that at a pressure of 1 mm, of Hg the electron produces 10 
other electrons per cm. of path. 

So that, if p is measured in mm., 



Taking Compton’s value for M, i, e. 170 volts, lb=3400 for Nj. 

For hydrogen the maximum ionization at a pressure of 
1 mm. is 4 electrons per cm. Compton’s value of M for 
hydrogen is 135, hence k for hydrogen is 1080. 

The number of electrons produced when the moving 
electron goes from a?=a to £c — b is 


p A-p(y-c) 
Ja (V~0)-^+M» 


djc. 


If the electron is starting from the cathode and moving 
through the cathode dark space, the value of V at a distance 
X from the cathode would, since Aston’s experiments show 
that the value of the electric force is a linear function of 
the distance from the cathode, be given by 


V-Vo 


where Tq is the cathode fall of potential and d the thickness 
of the dark space. 

We shall consider this case in detail later, but it may 
make things clearer if we take first a hypothetical case 
where the analysis is simpler and suppose 


which corresponds to a uniform force in the dark space. 
If this is the value of Y, then 


Jo (y-QY + w 


dx=- 


O^Y 




When Yq is small compared with M, this is equal to 
hpd (Yo--0)=^ 

2 Yo’~ 


_hpd Yo-C 

- 2 • ’ 


when 0 is small compared with Y,,. 
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When Vo—C is large compared with M, the number of 
electrons produced is 


kpd 

2 Vo 


log 


M 2 * 


The number of electrons produced is a maximum when 


BVo 



Vo^ + M^ 

M 2 



neglecting C in comparison with Tq. We find that 
Vo=2M is a very close approximation to the solution of 
this equation. For this value of Vq the number of electrons 
produced by an electron travelling over the dark space is 
equal to 


kpd 

4M 


log 5 = 


'^kpd 

~ir * 


This is not very much less than which is the 

number %vhich would have been jiroduced if the moving 
electron had been ionizing at the maximum rate from start 
to finish. 

Let us noTV consider the case where the distribution of V 
is that actually found in the dark space^ t. when 

V= 




thus 


dx 1 

d ^ 


d = \' 

1 


Hence 


2 Vo V 

V i-v, 

1“ kp(y-c) dkp \-c _^ 

Jo IV-C)» + M=‘''’'-2V„Jc + 


iV; 


or, putting 

1 — =y^ 

Vo 


— dkp^ 


, (Vo(l-i/»)-Or + M« 


dg 
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__ dkjj C f 1 

+ V„(l-y)-0-iMh 

r r (y~7M 

1 , V ^ V„ + v„ 

“ 4V„ /, (1 Tu * /“"-'C" "TM 

V„+ V„ Yo-^Vo ^ 


\A-i 


C iM 
Vo V„ 


/, 0 VM^ 

V 

/i V' 

V 1-Vo-v:,-'-' 


I£ = tan <f> and a= \/this is equal t< 

V 0—O ' V 0 — O 

o ^ 

2y cos I 

f L + __L, . 

idkp J 1 6, ^acos</> acos0 

-■ - 

V y?/ — 


^ n 'r 

2?/ cos 5 

y* — __! 1 _ q- 

\/a COS ^ I* <i> 

, ^2ysin|\/acos^j I 

ir> _ f'ir« ~3____ ■“ r 


—\/acos (f) sin- tiin“^-^—--- 

^ 1 —a COS (j) 


^ • ( 1 ) 


This represents the indefinite integral. When the. electron 
travels through the dark space, i.e., from .t; = 0 to ^r = i, the 
limits of integration when C/V is small are ^=0, and 

between these limits the integral in this case is equal to 


<p , -- 

_ ^ cos - -f \/cos 

\/cos d> cos S^Og-- 

. w 


■ sin 2 \/cos (p tan ^ 


.( 2 ) 


From this equation the number of electrons produced hj 
an electron starting from the cathode and travelling through 
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the dark space can be calculated for various potential 
falls Yq, The results are shown in the followdng table. The 
number of electrons produced is expressed as a fraction of 
the number which would be produced if the electron 
from start to finish were moving with the velocity for 
maximum ionization. 


. 1 1-25 1-5 1*75 2 3 4-6 

Number of electrons... '60 -81 -85 *86 *85 *83 ‘73 ‘62 ‘53 

This table shows that the number of electrons produced 
is a maximum when Vq= 1-5 M. For some gases this value 
of Vq seems to be not far from the truth ; the values of M 
are, however, difficult to determine wdth accuracy. We see 
from this table that, though the velocity of the electron is 
changing throughout its passage through the dark space, 
tliere is a considerable range of cathode fails for which it 
produces more than per cent, of the maximum number it 
is po.ssihle for an electron to produce. 

It follows from the expression (2) that when Yq/M is very 
large, and therefore <p small, the number of electrons 
produced is equal to 




( 3 ) 


Since the logarithm varies slowly, the number of electrons 
produced varies inversely as the fall of potential approxi¬ 
mately. 

The number when Yq/M is small is 


4 \ 0 — ( ■ kpd 
3*“M~ ' 2M’ 


From the expres.sion (1) we can find the number of 
electrons produced by the moving electron between anv two 
points in the dark space by taking as ihe limits of integration 
the values of ?/ corresponding to these points. If the path 
under consideration starts from the cathode, the upper 
limit of y is 1 ; the lower limit when the path ends where 

the potential is Y is given by y^ = l—By putting 

y = l/ \/2 we can find the number produced in the first 
lialf of the potential fall. When Yo = 3M/2 the electrons 
produced in the first half of the potential fall are onlv 22 
out of a total of 86 for the whole fall, Tims, in the normal 
discharge, about 75 per cent, of the electrons which cross 
the dark space have energies less than half that corresponding 
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to the cathode fall of potential. When, as in the abnormal 
discharge, the cathode fall is much greater than the normal 
value, the chance of an electron producing another in its 
passage across the dark space may be less than unity so 
that the majority of the electrons which cross the dark space 
will be those which started from the cathode, and which 
have the energ}" corresponding to the total cathode fall. 

For large values of Vo the number of electrons produced 
is, by equation (3), 


kpd , 


£V„ 

M 


pd is constant for tiie same gas ; kpj2M. is the maximum 
number of electrons made per centimetre of path. In 
nitrogen at 1 mm. pressure this number is about 10, and the 
dark space in nitrogen at tiiat pressure is '3 cm., so that 
the number of electrons produced in the dark space is 3 ; 
hence /(-pciSM for nitrogen is abont 3, and the number of 
electrons produced in the dark space 


3M, ^4Vo 

vr’os M-- 


This is less than unity when Vo/M is greater than 11 *5 ; 
hence, if we take the normal cathode fall as 1*5 M, the 
majority of the electrons leaving the dark space will have 
energies corresponding to the full fall of potential when the 
cathode fall is greater than about 8 times the cathode fall 
for the normal discharge. 

We have hitherto considered only the electrons produced 
by primary electrons starting from the cathode: the secondary 
electrons these produce may, under the electric field in the 
dark space, acquire sufficient energy to ionize the gas and 
produce tertiary electrons, and these again may produce 
further electrons. 

The number of electrons produced hy the secondary rays 
can be determined by a slight modification of the preceding 
method. We must in equation (1) replace d Vjv I (the 
length of the path of the secondary electron in the dark 
space), and Vq (the cathode fall of potential) b}" 
which is the potential through which the secondar}" electron 
falls. 

The figures we have given show that when the potential 
difference is of the order of that corresponding to the normal 
discharge, the ionization is within a few per cent, of that 
which an electron would produce if it were ionizing at 
the maximum rate over the whole of its path. Under these 
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circumstances the ionization by secondary and tertiary 
electrons would be very important^ and make the ionization 
proportional to — 1, rattier than to kpd. 

In the abnormal discharge, where the number of secon¬ 
daries produced is small compared with the primaries, the 
subsidiary ionization would be insignificant and the ioniza¬ 
tion proportional to kpd. 

The production of electrons in the gas by the collisions of 
electrons moving away from the cathode cannot by itself be 
sufiicient to maintain tlie discharge ; there must be some 
other {irocess going on which will renew the supply of elec¬ 
trons coming from the cathode. The positive ions which are 
produced in the ionization by the electronic collisions will be 
driven on to the cathode by the electric force in the dark 
space. It is a well-established fact that the impact of 
positive ions against a metal plate causes it to emit electrons, 
the number emitted depending on the energy of the positive 
ions when they strike tiie plate, and increases rapidh" as this 
energy increases. The graphs given by Barwald {Ann. 
Phg$. lx. p. 1, 1919) and Oliphant (Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 
xxiv. p. 451, 1928) for the relation between the number of 
electrons expelleil from the plate by the impact of an ion and 
the energy of the ion, .suggest that N, the number of 
electrons, is given by an equation of the form 

N = a-+-^V^ ..... (4) 

where Y is the potential difference through which the ion 
striking the plate has fallen. There are some theoretical 
considerations in favour of this relation, since the depths to 
wldch the ions penetrate is proportional to the square of their 
energy. And even if the ions have no energy when they 
strike against the plate, when thev get neutralized by 
receiving an electron, they will emit radiation, and this 
radiation, by its photoelectric efiects on the cathode, will give 
rise to the emission of electrons. Oliphant [loc. cit.) has 
show'll that the emi.ssion of electrons by the impact of posi¬ 
tive ions is much infiuenced by lavers of gas on the electrode. 
As in experiments on discharge through gases the electrodes 
are always in contact w'ith gas at not infinitesimal pressures, 
there wdli always be layers of gas on the cathode, and its 
behaviour may depend more on the nature of these layers 
than on the metal of w'hich it is made. 

Assuming then that the expression holds for the electrons 
ejected by a positive ion. the number of positive ions pro¬ 
duced by an electron in its passage through the dark space 
is equal to the number of electrons wdiicli it produces, and 
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for which we have found expressions. Let P {%»£?, Vq) be 
the number of positive ions produced ; the number of elec¬ 
trons which these will expel when they strike against the 
cathode will be of the form 


F(^M Vo)(«+ySV2). 

If this number is equal to 1, then every electron which starts 
from the cathode and passes through the dark space will 
automatically provide a successor, 30 that the discharge 
will be self-sustained ; hence the maintenance equation is 

+ = 1* 

The numbers given in the table on p. 399 for the number 
of electrons produced by a single electron moving through 
the dark space can be represented with considerable accuracy 
by the expression 

kpd . Yq 

vTTTP' 


where U = 1'5 M. To represent the effect of the ionization 
due to secondary, tertiary, and higlier orders of electrons, 
we may replace this expression by 

kpd .Yu 

and the maintenance equation is 


(a-f^Yo^) = 1. 


When 


kpd.^Q 


is small, this becomes 
kpd . Yo . 2\ 


1 . 




The function - ^ represented by graphs of the 

types (1), (2), (3), fig. 1, according as is greater than, 
equal to, or less than U^. 

Thus, when the graph is of the type (1), there will, when 
kpd is within certain limits, be three values of Yq for a given 
value of pd. The solutions corresponding to the points A 
and 0, fig. 1, (1), are stable, while that corresponding to B 
is unstable. Thus, under certain conditions, two types of 
discharge with different potential falls and different current 
densities are possible at the same pressure and with the same 
length of dark space. When the graph is of type (2) or (3) 
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there is only one solution for any value of pd^ and only one 
type of discharge is possible. It is not a very infrequent 
experience when working with discharge through gases to 
find the discharge changing backw'ards and forwards from 
one type to another. 

We must now consider the second condition which must 
be fulfilled for the discharge to be possible. This is what 
may be called the characteristic equation, as it expresses the 


Fig. 1. 



f) (2) (3) 


relation between the current density, the potential difference, 
and tlie distance between the electrodes. When, as in the 
normal di.scharge, the current does not cover the whole of 
the electrode, the current density', even when the total 
current is given, can have any value wdthin wdde limits; the 
characteristic equation determines the appropriate value of 
the current density, and does not put any restriction on the 
values at pd and Vq. 

When, however, as in the abnormal discharge, the current 
covers the whole of the electrode, the current density, being 
the total current divided by the area of the electrode, is 
given, and we liave to choose values of Vo and pd which 
satisfy this equation, as well as the maintenance one. 

One example of the characteristic equation is the weli- 
knowm space-chaige equation 



The space-charge equation is obtained on the assumption 
that there is no ionization between the electrodes, and so 
would not apply to our case. The result, 

id^ = con.stant x Vo®^^ 

is, however, not limited to the conditions postulated in the 
space-charge equation. It holds, for example, when there 
is uniform ionization throughout the dark space, a condition 
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which leads to Aston’s Law for the distribution of electric 
force. It can be shown by the method of dimensions that 


where/(lo) represents a function of if?, and 
10 = ; 

€ is the atomic charge and m the mass ot an electron. Under 
a considerable variety of conditions f{w) seems to reduce to 
a constant. 

We shall assume, then, that 

.( 6 ) 

It is only in the abnormal discharge that the characteristic 
equation afBects the relation between Yq and pd, and in that 
case the ionization due to a single electron is small, so that 
the maintenance equation takes the form 


The most interesting case is when Vq is large compared with 
U ; then the number of electrons produced by a single elec¬ 
tron is, see (3), equal to 


kpd 

2Vo 


log 


M 


and the maiutenance equation reduces to 

hpd Vo log^^^ = constant. 


Substituting the value of d in terms of Vq from 


we find 


id^ = CiVo^^ 



= constant x 



. . (O 


Since the solution of the equation 
X log X = 0, 

when X is large, is approximately ^ = C/log C, the approximate 
solution of (7) is 


Yq = constant x 
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and, corresponding to this, 

pd = constant x x {7 (^/ P ^)} 

where 7 is a constant. 

Thus Vq increases and c? decreases as the current increases ; 
both these effects are well known. Giinther-Schulze [Zeit. 
/. Physik, xxiii. p. 1 , 1920), as the result of a long series of 
measurements, proposed the empirical formula 

Vq varies as 

The preceding theory indicates that V^, varies a little less 
rapidly with the current than the logarithm in the 

denominator making the variation with i a little less rapid 
than the power law. The theory is thus in very fair agree¬ 
ment with Giinther-Schulze^s experiments. 

When kpd is exceedingly small, we see from (5) that 
must be large and equal to Ij^kpd. Thus the potential 
difference required to produce a very short spark will be 
inversely proportional to the length of the spark. 

The quantity d, when it occurs in the maintenance equation, 
is primarily the length of path in the dark space or between 
the electrodes, and though this is equal to the thickness 
of the dark space or the distance between the electrodes when 
the path of the electron is along the line of electric force, it 
is not so when the electrons are exposed to a transverse 
magnetic force, which will make them describe curves whose 
length is greater than the di.stance between the electrodes. 
The maintenance equation gives the value of the length of 
the actual path, and requires this to have a definite value, 
whether the maguetic force acts or not. But if the curved 
path under the magnetic force is equal in length to the 
straight one when there is no magnetic force, the distance 
measured along the electric force, i. €., normal to the elec¬ 
trodes, must be shorter when the magnetic force is on than 
wdieii it is off ; thus the thickness of the dark space must be 
diminished by the magnetic field. This is a'well-marked and 
very striking phenomenon, the dark space nnder intense 
transverse magnetic fields shrinking to a fraction of its 
normal value. 

If the distauce between the electrodes is fixed, the mag¬ 
netic force will increase the effective value of cf, and this, bv 
equation ( 5 ), will diminish the value of Vq, the potential 
difference required to produce a spark. 

I find that this effect can be shown in a very marked wav 
in the following manner. A and B (fig. 2) are two discharge- 
tubes placed in parallel and connected with the terminals of 
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a,n induction-coil. The electrodes in each tube are parallel 
plates near together ; the distance between them in B was 
1 mm., in A 2 mm. The backs of these electrodes and the 
wires inside the tube connecting them with the induction- 
coil were surrounded bv glass tubes to prevent the discharge 
going from the backs of the electrodes. The space between 
the electrodes in B was between the poles M and K of a 
powerful electromagnet. The pressure in the tubes was 
adjusted within certain limits, and was such that it was 
far below the critical pressure for the tube B that the dis¬ 
charge only went through this tube with great difficulty. 
Then, when no current passed through the electromagnet, the 
discharge went entirely through A, and B was quite dark ; 
when, however, a current passed through the electromagnet 
so that there was a strong transverse magnetic field across 
the spark-gap in B, all the discharge went through B, and A 
w'as quite dark. 

Fig. 2. 

A 


r -..-/j !\ _ _ m 



^ - -^ 


N 

Though ionization by the collision of electrons and the 
ejection of electrons from the cathode by the bombardment 
of positive ions play a large part in maintaining the current, 
there are other agencies, such as the easily ab^iorhahle radia¬ 
tion which is produced by the discharge, wiiich miist rake 
some part in the process. We can see by a simple calcula¬ 
tion that it is probable that this radiation does produce an 
appreciable effect. We have seen that various experimenters 
have shown that the maximum ionization which can be pro¬ 
duced by an electron moving through nitrogen is one 
electron per millimetre at a pressure of 1 mm. of Hg ; at the 
pressure of n millimetres n electrons would he produced per 
millimetre. Now, suppose that the electrons in the dark 
space through the whole of their path are ienizing at the 
maximum rate, and that the secondary electrons they pro¬ 
duce begin as soon as they are formed to ionize at the 
this rate, and that this holds for all the electrons 
produced iri the dark space ; tlien, when d is the thickness of 
the dark space, tlie number of electrons produced by one 
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electron will be Now nd is constant, so that this 

number will not vary with the pressure. When n = l, the 
thickness of the dark space is *3 mm.; hence the number of 
electrons produced in the dark space is e^=20. This is no 
doubt an overestimate, but the calculations we have given 
show that it is not so extravagant as might have been 
expected at first sight. 

Along with these 20 electrons, 20 positive ions will be 
produced, and these will be driven against the cathode by 
the electric force in the dark space; thus, if the discharge is 
to be maintained, these 20 ions, when driven against the 
cathode, must liberate one electron. Thus the stream of elec¬ 
trons emerging from tlie cathode must be about 5 per cent, 
of the stream of positive ions impinging upon it. 

The ex[)eriments of Oliphant and Biirwald {loc. cit.) show 
that when the energy of tlm positive ions is of the order of 
that due to a fall of potential of the order oi' the normal 
cathode fall, the number of electrons ejected from a metal 
plate by the impact of the ions is only about 1 per cent, of 
the number of ions striking tlie plate. In the case of the 
dark space there is a considerable electric force at the cathode 
in the direction tending to remove the ions from the plate. 
The presence of such a field increases the emission of elec¬ 
trons in the ordinary photoelectric effect unless the pressure 
of tlio gas is exceedingly low, much low^er than is usual when 
the disciiarge is normal. This force would have to increaes 
the emission about five-fold to bring it up to the amount 
r<'quired to maintain the discharge. The numbers given 
seem to indicate that tin' electronic collisions may account 
for the greater part. Imt not for the w hole, of the effect. 

Another source of ionization we must consider is radiation 
emitted by the discharge itself. It is well knowui that the 
iiHgative glow is especially active in emitting this radiation, 
so that if the help of tins is re(|uired the presence of negative 
glow will be necessary for the discharge. To test this I tried 
the following experiment. 

The discharge-tube {fig. 3) was cylindrical ; the cathode C 
w^as a nickel disk nearly filling the cross-section of the tube ; 
the anode A was a steel plate of the same diameter floating 
on the top of a column of mercury. The distance hetw^een 
the anode and cathode could be clianged very gradually hv 
moving the reservoir of mercur}' connected with the column. 
The discharge between A and C w^as produced by a battery 
of storage cells, and the current measured by a sensitive 
galvanometer. Starting from the position when A was suffi¬ 
ciently remote from C to allow of the development of both 
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the dark space and the negative glow, and making A 
gradually approach C, no appreciable change occurred in 
the current until the thickness of the negative glow was 
reduced to about a millimetre ; then the current diminished 
rapidly when the approach of A to C reduced the thicknese 
of the glow. The appearance of the discharge changed alto¬ 
gether, and the current was reduced to a small percentage of 
its original value when the thickness of the glow fell to 
fibout one-third of a millimetre ; the abruptness with which 
the current stopped was very striking. The presence ot at 
least a thin piece of the negative glow appears to be essential 


Fi}?. 3. 



c 



for the discharge. The fact that after the thickness of the 
dark space exceeds a millimetre or so the current is inde¬ 
pendent of the thickness is what we should expect if the 
o-low rapidly absorbed the radiation it emits. A view that 
requires consideration is that the effect of the negative glow, 
a place where the density both of positive ions and electrons 
is very great, might be due not to radiation, but to the 
diffusion'of positive ions from it into the dark space. These 
would be driven against the cathode by the electric field in 
the dark space, and there liberate electrons. 

The calculation we have given above shows that if this 
were the explanation the number diffusing into the dark 
space from the negative glow would have to exceed the 
number of positive ions produced in the dark space itself, so 
that the majority of the positive ions reaching the cathode 
would have fallen through the whole of the cathode fall of 
potential, and would therefore have the maximum energy 
possible. The parabolas obtained in positive-ray photographs 
give an indication of the distribution of energy among the 
positive ions reaching the cathode. If the majority had 
the maximum energy these parabolas would have a bright 
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head and a faint tail. In most cases, however, the parabolas 
are of fairly uniform intensity, indicating that positive ions 
are produced pretty uniformly through the dark space. 

The number of ions produced in the dark space by col¬ 
lisions diminishes rapidly as the cathode potential fall 
increases, while that due to radiation from the negative 
might be expected to be fairly constant, so that the radia¬ 
tion would be a more important factor in the abnormal 
discharge with large cathode falls of potential than in the 
normal discharge. In addition to the ionization it pro¬ 
duces in the dark space, the radiation, when it strikes against 
the cathode, will, by the photoelectric effect, produce 
emission of electrons. 


XLVI. The Calibration of an Orifice. By H. W. Swift, 
M.A., D.Sc.* 

I N two earlier papers the author has attempted to place 
upon a rational basis certain of the more important 
factors which produce systematic changes in the coefficient 
of discharge from an orifice. This work had for its ultimate 
object to determine how far the marked differences in 
published experimental results could be explained and 
systematised, and to what extent the orifice could be 
established as a reliable and consistent, as well as sensitive, 
meter for fluid discharge under vaiydng conditions. In 
the present paper it is proposed to consider certain other 
of the factors wffiich determine the coefficient of discharge, 
to apply the theories put forward in an examination of the 
discrepancies in earlier published results, and, in the light 
of these considerations, to suggest methods for the cali¬ 
bration of an orifice in order to ensure a satisfactory- 
registration under the various conditions of service. 

The volumetric rate of flow through an orifice is 
commonly expressed in the form Q — . a^ where 

is the area of the orifice and the coefficient of discharge. 
When conditions are such that the fluid in approach is 
sensibly at rest except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the orifice, this expression is satisfactory, but in the more 
general case, when the velocity of approach is considerable, 
it seems better to adopt as a basis of comparison the flow 
* Communicated by the Author. 

Phil Mag. S. 7. VoL 8. No. 51. OcU 1929. 2 F 
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of a “ perfect ” fluid (inviscid and incompressible) through 
an orifice mounted with sumlar conditions of approach to 
that under consideration and of the same size, but shaj^d 
so as to give no contraction of the jet. Th e quantity with 
which comparison is made is then a^/2g^, where 
A-Cfo 

a — —, 

A beic^ the area of the approach chamber, Uq that of the 
orifice, and H the head of the fluid. Incidentally this 
generalized definition, which of course reduces to the 
common form when approach is unrestricted, accords 
■with that accepted for the venturimeter, and has a certain 
empirical justification which will appear later. In general, 
therefore, we shall write 

Q=C,.« . o. 

where p is the density of the fluid approaching the orifice. 

The coefficient of discharge is itself regarded as the 
product of the coefficient of velocity C^,, the coefficient of 
contraction and, in the case of compressible fluids, the 
attenuation factor 0^. The coefficients of velocity and 
contraction are well-established terms ; the attenuation 
factor is introduced to allow for the fact that the volume of 
a compressible fluid, when measured at its initial density, is 
less than that of an incompressible hquid, owing to 
attenuation at reduced pressures. 

The eflect of the various factors controlling the value of 
the coefficient of discharge in the case of liquid flow^ has 
been considered in some detail in the papers referred to, and 
the mutual reactions of the coefficients of velocity and 
contraction are there discussed. Under the conditions of 
gaseous flow these factors wiU in most cases operate in a 
giTYiilar way, but there is an additional eflect w^hich must 
be taken into account—^the eflect of compressibility. 

Compressibility. 

The cri'berion which represents the efleets of compressi- 

T 

bility in orifice flow may most simply be written X = ;^> 
where 

y=ratio of pressure difference to initial pressure; 

Y =ratio of specific heats. 
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In the case of a rounded orifice, or nozzle, the effect of 
compressibility is simple. Owing to the adiabatic expan¬ 
sion of the fluid during its passage through the orifice, the 
actual weight discharged is less than that calculated on the 
basis of the initial density, and may be determined * from 
this calculated quantity by the use of the “ attenuation 
factor ” 


T Y — 1 



y-l 

l—R Y 


) 


—1 


where R = ^ = l—r, 

Pi 



When, as is commonly the case in the metering of steam and 
gases, the ratio r is small (r=0-l for atmospheric air 
corresponds to a water-gauge of over 40 inches), this factor, 
which for an inviscid fluid is the same as the coefficient 
of discharge, reduces to 



—1 
n2-R2 


y ’ 


and when the orifice is small compared with the approach 
chamber or pipe, 

Cu = 1 —• I ^ nearly. 


In the flow through an orifice wffiere contraction of the 
jet occurs there will be introduced a secondary effect of 
elasticity—a reaction upon the area of the contracted jet. 
Comparing the conditions of effiux with those of an incom¬ 
pressible fluid, there will be a tendency, owing to the greater 
density of the fluid at the orifice section compared with 
that at the vena contracta, for the acceleration of the fluid 
to be less rapid wffien first passing the plane of the orifice 
and more rapid on approaching the vena contracta. 
Hence the curvature of this more slowly-moving fluid under 
the existing pressure across the streamlines will become 
sharper, and a larger jet will result. 

As in the case of viscosity, therefore, we have in general 
two contrary effects of elasticity—a reduction in discharge 
■due to attenuation, and an increase of the area of the 


* Based on St. Venant’s formula {Comptes 1839). 

2F2 
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contracted jet. As a rule, in practice, these effects will both 
be small, and can be treated by a simple approximation. 

Since orifices for the measurement of gaseous flow are 
commonly mounted in a pipe or duct, it will be well to use 
the generalized definition of the coefficient of discharge : 




where 


Auq 

VA*~ao' 


If we neglect the effects of viscosity, we may also wTite 

^ ^ , /2Av ■, , ^CLc 

Q=Ca.a''\/ - 


where a' — 






Hence C.=C. • | = (l - ® ^ V 


where 



When 11 = 1, compressibility has no effect, so that the 
theoretical coefficient C=^~ being the value of w,, 

under ideal conditions, i. e., when discharging an inviscid 
liquid. Hence, when r is small, the coefficient of discharge 
for an elastic fluid is given by 



3r\ / 1 , 

4yA 


and, when n is large, 

Crf ^ / 3r 

Co V 4v/a/ 

where ai corresponds to rii. 

From a series of experiments the value of Cq and the 
relation of tor can be foimd, and the relation between 
and a I deduced. The most complete and satisfactory 
experiments on gaseous discharge have been made by 
Hodgson *. Accepting his results for the discharge of air 
through a sharp-edged orifice, w^e find that, 
when n=5*6, 

^ =l-]_0*41r up to a value of r=0*4, 


and, when n = 1 -4, 


=l-f0-42r over the same range, 
* Inst. C. E., Sel. Paper No. 31 ( 19 i^o}, 
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Hence, when viscosity is neglected, we are in a position 
to express the coefficient in the form 



Crf=C„ . C,=Co( l—^ very nearly. 

This factor may be applied with confidence to sharp orifices 
for values of r less than 0-2 and of n greater than 2 , which 
covers generally the range of practical metering. 

Returning now to a consideration of the joint effects of 
the various modif\dng factors, we find that for general 
purposes these are four in number, and may be denoted 
by the dimensionless criteria ^ for capillarity, 17 for 
viscosity, t for turbulence, and ^ foi* compressibfiity. The 
number of these factors in itself tends to comphcate the 
problem of predicting the coefficient of discharge under 
assumed conditions, and this complication is further 
increased by the fact that they have each an effect upon, 
and are each affected hy, the coefficient of contraction, and 
are therefore, to some extent, mutually reactive. Fortun¬ 
ately, however, the effect of each of these factors in 
ordinary metering practice is usually small; they are never 
all operative at the same time, and in those comparatively 
rare cases where one (either viscosity or elasticity) is 
important the rest, as a rule, are quite neghgible. 

t\dien the effects are small, the size of the contracted jet 
is altered so slighth' by each that the corrections due to the 
various component factors may be treated separately, and 
superposed with safety. Under such conditions a fairly 
simple expression can be found to cover changes in the 
coefficient : 

where C© is the theoretical coefficient of discharge for an 
inviscid liquid, and t), t, x are the dimensionless criteria 
incorporating the effects of capillarity, viscosity, turbu¬ 
lence, and elasticity, kz, are dimensionless 

constants sensibly independent of these criteria, but not 
independent of the value of Cq. 

This simple form of expression has been based on a 
rational treatment of the conditions of flow, and confirmed, 
as far as possible, by experimental tests with circular 
orifices. For orifices of other shapes there are no teste 
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available from which the effect of factors other than 
viscosity can be checked; but since the controlling con¬ 
ditions are similar, and since the results of Bovey* and 
Hamilton Smithf may be shown to confirm for rectangular 
orifices of various proportions the linear increase of the 
coefficient with the viscosity criterion, it is reasonable to 
expect that the other results are similarly applicable in a 
descriptive way, with a reservation in the not important 
case of surface tension. 

A consideration of the expression from the practical 
point of view shows that the terms are by no means of 
equal importance. The corrections for capillarity and for 
compressibility, when these are effective, are for practical 
purposes quite small, and, for circular orifices at least, may 
be computed with sufficient accuracy without special 
calibration. Turbulence introduces an element of incon¬ 
stancy into the flow, and it is therefore necessary, for reliable 
registration, to take precautions to reduce its effects to a 
minimum. Where this cannot be done, the consistency 
will necessarily suffer. It w^ould therefore seem that in 
the calibration of an orifice attention is mainly centred on 
the basic value of the coefficient Cq and on the viscosity 
term which is always operative, and in liquid flow 
generally predominant. 

It is now important to consider the theoretical'value C© 
of the coefficient. This wiU depend upon two distinct 
circumstances—^the form of orifice and the geometry of 
approach. 

Form of Orifice. 

Assuming unrestricted approach to an orifice in a plane 
waU as the standard condition, the value of Cq is likely to 
be affected by the shape of the orifice both in and normal 
to this plane. There is no a 'priori reason why the co¬ 
efficient should be the same for rectangular and circular 
orifices for example, and it is well known that a rounded 
orifice has a coefficient which may approach unity. 

a. Effect of Rownding. 

The theoretical treatment J of the sharp slit orifice with 

* ‘ Hydraulics,’ p. 24. 

t ‘Hydraulics.’ Chaps, iii., xi. 

X Kirchhoff, Crelle, Ixx. (1869). 
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unrestricted approach shows that the free streamline is 
determined by the equations 

a;=:l —COS0 .(i.) 

^=sin 0 —logtan(^^ +. . . (ii.) 


when axes are taken as in fig. 1, and gives a value 
==. 0-611 

TT -j“2 

for the coefficient of contraction. The development of 


1 . 



the theory leading to these results is such as to allow an 
identical configuration of efflux if the sharp orifice of 
WT-dth 77 +2 be fitted with a mouthpiece conforming to and 
following the surface of the escaping jet to any extent 
whatever. Hence the known equations of the free stream¬ 
lines afford a theoretical value for the coefficient of con¬ 
traction for such an orifice, provided only its shaping is 
consistent with the form of jet. For an orifice rounded in 
this way to the angle 0 the ideal coefficient is given by 

^ _ HiBg _ 77 

It appears, therefore, that rounding is always likely to in¬ 
crease the coefficient of contraction. 

When the value of Cq is correlated with the correspondh^ 
value of y from (ii.) we obtain some idea of the effect of 
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slight rounding. For a half-inch slit orifice corresponding 
values are 





c— Co 


y- 

sc. 

a. 

' 'Co 


•00017 

•0015 

10“ 

■0059 


•00058 

•0033 

15“ 

•0132 



A rounding of half a mil may therefore be sufficient to 
increase the coefficient of discharge by 1 per cent. This 
analysis is, of course, not apphcable to forms of orifice 
other than the slit, but there are good reasons to expect 
that the general nature of the results will not be dissimilar, 
and the example cited will suffice to emphasize at once 
the importance and difficulty of obtaining true sharpness 
in such orifices. In one instance it is recorded * that a 
“ hardly perceptible ” roimding of the edge was sufficient 
to cause an increase of 20 per cent, in the deliver}^ from a 
circular orifice, and it is probable that in the case of smaller 
orifices this is the largest systematic cause of disagreement 
in published results, and accounts for the serious dis¬ 
crepancies between the evidently careful work of such 
experimenters as Hamilton Smith, Unwin, Lesbros and 
others. For this reason, also, it w ould seem that theoretical 
values for the coefficient of discharge are not hkely to 
have any great practical value for the engineer, who must 
in general rely on the experimental calibration of each 
individual orifice. 

With an orifice which is “ perfectly rounded ” into the 
form of a nozzle {e.g., a venturimeter) there occurs no 
contraction of the jet at all, and the value of Cg is unity. 
It is sometimes assumed that contraction is completely 
suppressed in any orifice shaped so as to form a smooth 
curve ” finally parallel to the direction of the jet, and that 
an arbitrary value of the coefficient of velocity then enables 
the discharge to be calculated with sufficient accuracy. 
This has no rational or empirical foundation, and may lead 
to considerable errors. It is possible, for instance , with an 
orifice shaped in a “ smooth curve,” and having an axial 
length three-quarters of its diameter, to obtain a con¬ 
traction of 10 per cent, in the jet. Moreover, the amount 
of this contraction is found to depend upon the exact 

* Mair, Free. Inst. C.E. Ixxxiv. p. 428. 
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shaping of the orifice, and no simple relation between the 
value of Co and the axial length of the nozzle can safely 
be applied. 

b. Shape of Orifice. 

For the perfect sHt orifice the value of Cq as afforded by 
theory is *611. In the absence of theoretical solutions 
for orifices of other shapes we shaU have recourse to 
experimental results in forming an estimate of the corre¬ 
sponding values. In so doing it will be necessary to exercise 
some care in the acceptance of individual figures, for there 
are known to be marked discrepancies between published 
results, and the coefficients obtained empirically for other 
shapes have not been very different from those for sMt 
orifices. 

Apart from the accidental errors which are associated 
with hydraulic experiments in general, there are certain 
special errors of a more or less systematic nature which are 
peculiar to experiments in orifice flow. Of these the most 
fruitful source with smaller sizes is imperfect sharpness of 
the edge of the orifice. Differences in sharpness will 
introduce systematic errors which, in experiments with a 
single orifice, will be constant, tending to increase the 
coefficient of discharge, but not likely to affect the con¬ 
sistency of the results or the general law of systematic 
changes. With larger orifices and greater heads a more 
serious source of error is turbulence in approach. This 
again tends to increase the discharge from a sharp-edged 
orifice, but its effect is not constant, and it is liable to mask 
systematic changes. The size and shape of the approach 
chamber are effective factors in some tests with large 
orifices, and although an arbitrary correction has usually 
been applied, the results are of uncertain value. The 
tendency of any restriction in approach is, of course, to 
increase the apparent coefficient of discharge. The last 
common source of error to which attention is drawm is the 
method adopted for measuring the discharge ; for many 
years the sharp-edged rectangular notch w-as in almost 
general use for this purpose. Apart from the fact that the 
formula used is now known to be merely an approximation 
applicable over a limited range, the notch itself is intrinsi¬ 
cally less sensitive than the orifice as a means of measure¬ 
ment, and is therefore unsuited as a standard for its 
-calibration. 
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Such errors as these, where the range of coefficients is 
so small—0*60 to 0*65 as a rule—make it difficult to 
interpret and reconcile the results of different workers, 
particularly in cases, not unfrequent, where the conditions 
of experiment are unrecorded. Further, it will be noted 
that these errors are mainly systematic, and tend to give 
high values for the coefficient, so that their effects cannot 
be eliminated by statistical methods. 


Fig. 2. 



- (H mfeet) - 


In interpreting the results of experiments we shall 
assume that in experiments with water the form of the 
law governing variations in the coefficient with the head 
is not affected by the shape of the orifice, so that 

Ca=Co+fcJI-K 

This assumption finds support in the results of Hamilton 
Smith and Bovey, under apparently satisfactory conditions, 
with the various shapes of orifice referred to in figs. 2 
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and 3. The limit Cq determined by extrapolation from 
such results is the value with which we are concerned. 

Eecorded experiments with orifices approaching the 
slit form are rare. The experiments of Poncelet and 
I^esbros* were made with rectangular orifices of rather 
large size compared with the dimensions of the approach 


Fig. 3«. 



- H 2 (arb I'rary scale) - 


chamber, and since these orifices were in a vertical plane 
under low heads the value of the results for present pur¬ 
poses can only be regarded as qualitative. Bazin f made 
determinations \iith rectangular orifices fitted with side- 
cheeks to suppress end contraction, but employed a weir as 
standard of calibration, and did not obtain restdts sufficient¬ 
ly consistent for comparison. Hamilton Smith and Bovey 

* Mem. Acad. Sci. iii. f]83i»); xiii. 

t Mem. Acad. Sci. xxxii., tr, Trautwine, 1806. 
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used orifices of different shapes and proportions, and their 
results (figs. 2, 3) in the case of long, narrow, rectangular 
slits are seen to be consistent with anticipated variations, 
and to tend towards a limit which is in reasonable accord 
with Kirchhoff’s ideal value of -61. It is also worthy of 
note that for such an orifice no accredited value of the 
coeflScient lower than this figure has been pubhshed. 


Fig. 3 h. 



In the case of rectangular orifices of or dinarj^ proportions, 
however, there is no general agreement with Kbrchhoff’s 
value, and there appears to be sufficient evidence that the 
theoretical coefficient of discharge is not independent 
of the shape. The closest practical approximation to the 
two-dimensional sHt is found in the rectangular orifice with 
side-cheeks, and it is well established (Bidone, 1826 ; 
Bazin, 1890) that suppression of the end-contractions 
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increases the discharge. The analogous result is, of course, 
well known in the case of rectangiar notches and weirs. 
Moreover, whereas coefiicients lower than *61 have not been 
recorded with orifices approaching to the slit, such lower 
values have been quite common with those more nearly 
square, and a coefficient as low as *598 has been obtained 
with a large square orifice. In figs, 2 and 3 are plotted 
results obtained by Hamilton Smith and by Bovey and 
these afford rather striking evidence that the theoretical 
coefficient continually decreases as the orifice approaches 


Fijr. 4. 



the square form from the slit, and suggest that its value 
for a square orifice should be about *60. The results 
deduced by Famiing * for a series of orifices each one foot 
wide give qualitative support to this conclusion, and the 
determinations for square orifices from other sources, 
shown in fig, 4, when aecount is taken of the general 
tendency of systematic errors to give high results, show 
general agreement with a limiting value of -60, or slightly 
less. 


Water Power Engineering ’ (1887). 
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For circular orifices a similar comparison of results 
indicates that the ideal coefficient is again different, and 
the value suggested by the numerous determinations 
shown in fig. 5 is close to ‘59. It is interesting to note that 
this same limit is also indicated by the experiments of 
Watson and Schofield * with air through circular orifices. 

It seems therefore reasonable to conclude that the value of 
C(jfor an ordinary “ sharp ” orifice with restricted approach 
will depend upon its shape, and will not be less than *61 for 


Fi<r. 5. 



a slit, -60 for a square, or *59 for a circular orifice, its 
agreement with these values depending on its actual 
sharpness, and tending to improve as the size of orifice 
increases. 

The values of Cq derived by extrapolation from the 
results obtained by the author with orifices of various 
diameters up to one inch, shown in Table I., are reasonably 
consistent with this conclusion. 


* Pioc, I. Mech. E., May 1912. 
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Table I. 

' Theoretical Coefficient of Discharge, Cq. 
Extrapolated from experimental results. 


Orifice diameter, 
inches. 


0-095 

•617 

0-302 

■612 

0-480 

•603 

0-499 

•597 

0-602 

•593 

0-701 

•600 

0-801 

•594 

0-907 

•597 

1-007 

•594 


Geometry of Approach. 

Accepting as basis of comparison the coefficient Cq for 
unrestricted approach, the geometry of the approach 
chamber will be likely to aiffect the discharge by 

(а) reducing the depth normal to the plane of the 

orifice; 

(б) restricting lateral approach. 

For the slit orifice the effect of these factors is known. 

(a) The dimension of the approach chamber normal to 
the plane of the orifice modifies the contraction according 
to the relation * 



l-hh 

l-K 


where A'o==C —, in fig. 6 a. 

For small values of "this shows that a reduction of depth 
will cause a decrease in the discharge by an amount given 
approximately by 

C=Co-0-12i*i* when Co=0-61, 


ki l^ing the value of 


a 

h 


* Math. Trip. ii. (1900). 
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(b) Restriction of lateral approach to a slit tends to 
increase the area of the contracted jet*, so that 

where Icq =Gq ~, in fig. 6 6, 

O2 

and for small values of ko\ when Co=0*61, 
C=Co^- 0 • 12 A; 2 ^ where . 


Fig. 6«. 



Effect of Restricted Approach. 

It is not easy to point the analogies for a circular 
orifice, but there seems to be no physical reason why the 
general nature of the effects should be different. Experi¬ 
ment has shown that a reduction in depth of water over a 
horizontal orifice beyond a certain point does, in fact, tend 
to diminish the coefficient of discharge, but, this fact has 
little practical significance. A matter of considerable 

* L. H. Michell, Phil. Trans, p. 405 (1890). 
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importance, however, bearing on the registration of orifices 
in pipe-lines, is the effect of lateral restriction in approach. 

This effect has been the subject of experimental investi¬ 
gation by several workers with water, steam, and air. 
In fig. 7 are plotted values of the coefScient of discharge 
for various ratios of pipe to orifice diameter, calculated on 
the basis defined on p, 410 from experiments by Mifiler * * * § , 
Gaskellf, and Hodgson J. Muller’s results were obtained 
with air, the others with water ; Gaskell’s refer to 8-inch 
and 6-inch pipes; Hodgson’s to pipes f inch diameter and 
less. Results given by Weisbach § have had to be rejected 
on account of uncertainty as to the basis on which his 
coefficients are calculated. 


Fij?. 7. 



When due allowance has been made for the difficulties 
of experiment, the results plotted in fig. 7 give no evidence 
of any systematic change in the value of Cq for values of 


d 

D 


less than about 0*7. Over this extensive range it would 


appear that, at any rate for purposes of commercial 
metering, the coefficient of discharge may be regarded as 
tmaffected by restriction in approach, and this fact may 
be held to justify the basis on which the coefficient was 
defined. It is well to note that this constancy is confined 
to values of the coefficient Cq. When viscosity has an 


* Z. V. B. I. lii, p. 285. 

f Proc. Inst. C. E. cdv. p. 11. 

I Proc Inst. 0. E. cxcvii. p. 243. 

§ ‘ Mechanics of Engineering,’ p. 825 (tr, 1877). 


Fhil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 51. Oct. 1929. 
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important effect, the results of Hodgson show that the 
coefficient is by no means independent of the pipe to orifice 
ratio. 


For values of 


d 

D 


greater than about 0*7 the tests quoted 


give divergent results ; two give evidence of a rising 
coefficient, two a falling one, and there is more than a 
suggestion of increasing imcertainty in the coefficient. 
This uncertainty is not unexpected ; the larger the orifice 
in a pipe of given diameter, the less the dead-water space on 
both sides of the diaphragm, the more unstable the con¬ 
ditions in this space and the greater the care required in 
locating the pressure-tube connexions. It would appear, 
in fact, that over this range the value of the coefficient is 
more affected by the exact setting of the diaphragm and 
arrangement of the pressure tubes than by changes in the 


ratio ^, and that rehable registration can only be achieved 

after a careful cahbration in which the most exact con¬ 
ditions of operation are reproduced. It is none the less a 
curious fact that the increase in the value of the coefficient 
with lateral restriction, which would occur with a slit 
orifice, should not be more certainly evident in experiments 
with the circular form. 


Methods of Calibration. 

Discussion of the various factors controlling orifice flow 
has led to the conclusion that the value of the coefficient 
of discharge under any given set of conditions depends upon 
a basic value 0© and upon variations due to the physical 
properties of the fluid in use and to certain conditions of 
flow. It has been demonstrated that neither by im¬ 
provement in theory nor by the accumulation of empirical 
results will it be possible in general to predict with 
certainty the value of the coefficient for an orifice without 
individual calibration by experiment. At the same time 
analysis of the effective factors has indicated the conditions 
which should be fulfilled in this cahbration, and the simplest 
methods which will cover the required range of flow. 
These conditions and methods must clearly depend on 
circumstances. 

So far as the constructional factors are concerned, these 
limit themselves in the case of any one orifice to the 
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conditions of approach and discharge, and the only 
satisfactory method of treatment is to ensure that the 
conditions under which calibration is made shall reproduce 
in effect the conditions under which the orifice will be 
required to operate in practice. The care with which 
these conditions should be reproduced is a matter for 
consideration in each case, having regard to the results 
discussed on page 425. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that an orifice to be employed under conditions of sub¬ 
merged discharge {e. g., in the metering of gases or of pipe- 
flow) must be calibrated in the same way, and it is clearly 
important, for the sake of consistency, to reduce the effects 
of turbulence and pulsation as far as possible both in 
operation and calibration. 

Variations in the coefficient of discharge arising from 
changes in the hydraulic conditions of flow can generally 
be covered satisfactorily by a suitable method of cali¬ 
bration. The choice of this calibration will be largely 
determined by the type of fluid with which the orifice is to 
be employed. 

a. Limpid Liquids, 

In the flow of any liquid through an orifice elasticity will, 
for practical purposes, be ineffective. Under the conditions 
of submerged discharge surface tension 'will also be in¬ 
operative, so that, in the absence of tui’bulence, viscosity is 
the only hydraulic factor which demands attention, and 
for limpid liquids the value of the coefficient of discharge 
Q will follow closely the relation 

Qj—Qq-T-KT). 

For any single orifice the practical law of calibration may 
therefore be written 

Q=CoaoV2g'H +cv, 

where CqUo ^ characteristic of the individual 

orifice. A comparison of published results, notably those 
of Hamilton Smith, Bovey, and the author, shows that in 
the common case of the free discharge of cold water 
through a sharp circular orifice the empirical formula 
which best agrees with experiment is 

r-r 4--:?^ 

where d and H are measured in inches; but this figure is 
2 G 2 
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a mean of rather a wide range of values, and cannot be 
relied upon for the calibration of any particular orifice. 
However, the value of the constant Co«o has to be deter¬ 
mined experimentally in any case, and only one further test 
is necessary to determine the other constant c. Thereafter 
the discharge under any other conditions may be computed 
from the difierential pressure when the kinematic viscosity v 
is known. This computation is a simple one, since the 
form of the expression given above shows that the effect of 
viscosity is virtually to increase the “ theoretical ” dis¬ 
charge by an amount which is proportional to the viscosity 
and independent of the rate of flow. This expression is 
clearly suited to cases in which the viscosity of the liquid 
in use is subject to variations, or where the liquid used in 
calibration is different from that to which the orifice is to 
be applied. An orifice for use with petrol or with an 
acid might, for example, be calibrated with w^ater for con¬ 
venience. 

It frequently happens that the viscosity of a liquid 
flowing through an orifice maintains a reasonablj^ constant 
value, and under these conditions the law of calibration 
assumes the still simpler form 

Q==CoCJoV2gH -^q, 

where q is characteristic of the orifice and fiquid and inde¬ 
pendent of the rate of flow. Cahbration at tw^o different 
heads is still necessary to determine Co^o but the sub¬ 

sequent computation—consisting in the addition of the 
same small constant q to each “ theoretical ” discharge—is 
remarkably simple. 

In the free ischarge of a liquid to the atmosphere, 
surface tension also demands attention, and its effect may 
be estimated by means of the relation given in an earlier 
paper*. In those rare cases when the correction is 
considerable an additional test will be necessary in cah¬ 
bration in order to evaluate the three constants, q, Coa^, 
in the relation 

Q q =CoOo “s/ 2gF(H — 

for a hquid where surface tension and viscosity remain 
sensibly constant. In computing subsequently the discharge 
corresponding to any observed head this head will first be 


^ Phil. Mag. p. 853, Oct. 1926. 
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“ corrected for surface tension by subtracting the con¬ 
stant h^. Prom the head so corrected the ‘‘ theoretical ” 
discharge will be calculated, and this discharge corrected 
in turn for the effects of viscosity by adding the constant 
quantity q. 

Although these corrections are simple in themselves, it 
is somewhat troublesome, from the practical point of view, 
to determine and apply them, particularly in the case of a 
sharp-edged orifice, for which the cahbration is liable to 
become altered considerably by wear or contamination. 
The sharp-edged form of orifice is therefore at some dis¬ 
advantage in the metering of hquids. On the other hand, a 
nozzle which entirely suppresses the contraction, and is not 
so hable to wear, is not so convenient to install and replace, 
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and is itseK subject to some changes in coefficient at 
different rates of flow, the sign of q in the expression above 
in this case being negative. The most convenient form 
of orifice for practical metering when an accurate and 
permanent calibration is desired would appear to be one 
for which the value of q (or k) vanishes; where, in fact, the 
suppression of contraction exactly balances the diminution 
in the velocity of discharge as the criterion varies. An 
orifice of this form should give a coefficient of discharge 
sensibly constant in value over a fair range of heads and 
viscosities for limpid liquids. 

An attempt has been made by the author to produce an 
orifice of this kind, and, after several trials, the form shown 
in fig. 8 was constructed. When mounted in the base 
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of a large approach vessel, and discharging to the atmo¬ 
sphere, this orifice gave the results shown in fig, 8 and 
Table II. From this table it vdll be seen that the coefficient 

Table II. 

Special Rounded Orifice. 

Diameter 0*546 inch. 

A. Time for head to fail from 55 inches to 5 inches in 
tank about 2 ft. 6 in. diameter. 


Conditions. Temperature, ” G. Time, seconds. 


Quiescent . 14 1149-8 

1150- 1 

Turbulent . 14 1150-2 

1150 -5 

Quiescent . 0:1 1151-4 

1151- 0 


B. Determinations at constant heads. 


Head, inches. Value of i'.i. 


21-1 -023 

-922 

5-15 -921 

♦920 


of discharge with water is practically independent not only 
of changes in head from 6 inches to 5 feet, but also of 
changes in viscosity due to temperature variations from 
10° to 60° C. Furthermore, this orifice possesses another 
valuable characteristic from the practical point of view— 
its coefficient is practically unaffected by turbulence in 
approach. If, therefore, orifices of this form could be 
constructed without difficulty they would appear to he 
invaluable for metering purposes. Unfortunately, in the 
course of the trials which led eventually to this form it 
became clear that, even vdth rounded orifices, the details 
of curvature and construction exercise a considerable 
influence on the coefficient, so that special care would be 
required in the reproduction of orifices of other sizes. 
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Moreover, the form of orifice which gives this constancy 
of coefl&cient under conditions of free contraction does 
not do so when contraction is partially suppressed, as in 
a pipe, and a special shape would be necessary for each 
ratio of orifice to pipe-diameter. Once the labour of initial 
testing had been carried out, however, there seems to be 
no reason why a ‘‘ constant coefficient ” form of orifice 
should not be produced with suitable templates for con¬ 
ditions of either free or suppressed contraction. 

b. Viscous Liquids. 

The methods of calibration detailed above apply only 
to the range of flow over which the coefficients of velocity 
and contraction change in an approximately hnear way 
with the value of the criterion t]. This is true only for 
low values of this criterion such as are encountered in the 
flow' of water and other liquids of low viscosity. As the 
value of the criterion q increases beyond this range, neither 
the coefficient of velocity nor (wffiere effective) the co¬ 
efficient of contraction follow^s such a simple law, and 
satisfactory calibration of a sharp-edged orifice under 
these conditions is a tedious matter. Furthermore, the 
actual ciuve comiecting the coefficient of discharge with 
values of q has been found, at any rate for discharge to 
atmosphere, to be not independent of the liquid in use, so 
that changes in viscosity are liable to invalidate a cali¬ 
bration curve. On the other hand, the coefficient of 
velocity over the wffiole range of flow appears to follow 
fairly simple and systematic variations, and it would seem, 
therefore, that the most satisfactory course to follow in 
practice over the iion-limpid range is to ensure that the 
shaping of the orifice is such as to supj)ress contraction, and 
so to confine consideration to changes in the coefficient 
of velocity. The extent to which an orifice would need 
rounding to satisfy this condition depends upon the hquid 
and size of orifice. For high values of q, contraction, 
even with a sharp-edged orifice, is practically entirely 
suppressed, and the more viscous the liquid and the 
smaller the orifice and rate of flow' the less the amount of 
rounding required for the purpose. Assuming that this 
condition is fulfilled, the cafibration is not difficult. 

For a liquid of given viscosity the loss of head incurred 
during discharge from an orifice is proportional to the 
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velocity at the vena contracta. This fundamental assump¬ 
tion has been justified in the case of limpid flow, and fig. 9 
furnishes experimental confirmation for very viscous flow 
where contraction is almost or entirely absent. It follows, 
by dimensional reasoning, that the loss of head may then 


be expressed as 


V2 


and the velocity of discharge is 


related to the head according to the expression 



V. 


Fig. 9. 



- Head in - 


When contraction of the jet is entirely suppressed, the law 
of calibration is, therefore, 

where 6 is a dimensional quantity characteristic of and 
constant for any individual orifice. For a series of similar 
orifices the value of b should vary inversely with the 
diameter, and when there is no contraction of the jet this 
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relation is not likely to be very sensitiTe to small differ¬ 
ences in workmanship. In fig. 10 are plotted values of b 
deduced from experiments with orifices from 0-48 to 1*0 
inch diameter which confirm this relation, and thereby the 
reasoning on which it is based. 

The calibration of an orifice under these conditions con¬ 
sists merely in the measurement of its area and in the 
determination of the constant b (or 6v if viscosity is 
invariable) by a single test which may best be made with a 


Fig. 10. 



- D"' (r-Dla'rit -cr ;f Dr/-*,ce--Jcs) - 

viscous liquid under a low head. Subsequently each 
computation of discharge corresponding to an observed 
value of the head would involve the solution of a quadratic 
equation in Q, but this may be avoided by the use of a 
simple calibration chart. 

In applying this, or indeed any, method of calibration to 
an orifice for use with viscous liquids, it is important to 
realize that the more viscous the liquid the more sensitive 
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will the registration be to changes in viscosity, and as a 
mle, in practice, the viscosity of thick liquids is itself very 
sensitive to changes in temperature. Under such con¬ 
ditions, therefore, the accuracy of registration of an orifice 
or similar meter is limited not so much by errors of 
calibration as by uncertainty of the effective viscosity. A 
rise in temperature of 6° C., for example, might increase 
the coefficient of discharge for a thick oil by 50 per cent., 
and yet not affect the flow of water by *2 per cent. 

c. Oases and Vapours. 

In gaseous discharge through an orifice, viscosity and 
elasticity are both effective, and the coefficient of discharge 
for conditions under which each effect is small is given by 

a=C„ + a,,-/3^ 

with the notation already adopted, and the flow may be 
expressed in the form 

Q=g+C#oV' 27 H(^l-cr), 

where q represents the effect of viscosffy, as in the case of 

liquid flow, and the factor 
of compressibility. 

In this case a complete calibration would involve three 
separate tests to determine q, and c, and the subse¬ 

quent computation of Q would be made by correcting Ca, 
in the first place, for compressibility, and later adding to the 
calculated discharge the constant q for viscosity correction. 
In calibration the constants q and could be determined 
for convenience by means of tests made with water, but 
the third test, to determine the elastic effect, could only be 
made with a gas. This fact adds considerably to the 
trouble of calibration, and ff one test has to be made with a 
gas there is little to be gained by using w ater in the other 
two. Fortunately, however, the correction for compressi¬ 
bility is generally so small that an approximate general 
formula can be employed without the possibility of a serious 
error, and in many cases it will be found that the correction 
itself is negligible. 

For a rounded orifice, or nozzle, the correction can be 
calculated with confidence, and under normal conditions 
of metering c=f. For air at or near atmospheric pressure 


—C-) represents the effect 
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the corresponding correction is less than 1 percent, so long 
as the pressure difference across the orifice does not exceed 
inches of water-gauge, and for saturated steam at 
a pressure of 200 lb. per sq. inch the corresponding 
pressure difference is about 6 inches of mercury. With a 
sharp-edged orifice partial suppression of the contraction 
has the effect of reducing the resultant correction, so that 
approximately, and the error involved by neglecting 
compressibility altogether is less than 1 per cent, with air 
at atmospheric pressure so long as the water-gauge is less 
than 34 inches, and with steam at 200 lb, per sq. inch 
pressure so long as the pressure difference does not exceed 
27| inches of mercury. The fact that the correction for 
compressibilit}^ is so much smaller with a sharp-edged 
orifice places it at some advantage over rounded forms 
for use with gases ; it is true that the viscosity correction 
will usually be greater, but this is determinable by tests with 
water. It would appear that as a rule, with either form, 
the calibration of an orifice for use with a gas or vapour 
can be carried out satisfactorily by means of water, and if 
any correction for compressibility is necessary the values 
of c quoted above will give results sufficiently accurate for 
aU ordinar}^ purposes. 

In arranging the calibration by means of water it is 
well that the tests should cover generally the same range 
of values of iq as wdll obtain wfien the orifice is in use. 
For any one orifice corresponding heads are given by the 
formula 



If, for example, the orifice is required for air under 
approximately atmospheric conditions, the head under 
which it should be cahbrated to correspond to a water- 
gauge p is approximately op, wiiich will normally be a 
reasonable head, and enable simple arrangements to be 
made. Unfortunately, the viscosity of steam under the 
conditions which prevail in practice does not seem to 
have been evaluated experimentally, so that it is not 
possible to give with confidence the corresponding heads 
of w^ater for an orifice to be employed as a steam-meter. 
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XLVII. The Nature oj^ the General Polarization Effect in 
Aromatic Molecules. By W. A. Watbes, M.A.y Ph.E., 
Lecturer in Chemistryi University of Durham (^Durham 
Division) *, 

X N the following communication an attempt is made to 
correlate reaction velocity measurements, obtained with 
aromatic compounds, with electrical dipole moments, with 
the object of elucidating further those intramolecular forces 
which seem to be characteristic of aromatic ring systems. 

Bradheld and Jones (J. Oiiem. Soc. pp. 1008, 3073, 19i8), 
utilizing the equation 

k = PSZeR^.(1) 

for representing the velocity of any substitution reaction, 
have shown that it is the energy of activation (E) of any 
aromatic molecule which is primarily altered by the presence 
of a substituent group, so that in consequence the equation 

RT . log (heub8./Ruiisub8.} ~ PunBubs. ReobB. • * 

may be used for comparing the reaction velocities of sub¬ 
stituted with those of unsubstituted comjiounds. 

This equation is closely allied to that previously given by 
Shoesmith and Slater (J. Ohem. Soc. }>. 216, 1926) :— 

logReubs. ~ log Knnsubs. “hg O-j-S . . . (3) 

where a, and s, are arbitrary factors representing the 
magnitudes of the general, alternating, and steric effects 
respectively of the substituent group. 

Of these factors, that representing the steric effect can 
only be observed when the substituent group is in the ortho 
position to the point of attack, and even then may be 
exerted only under certain special circumstances (cf. Olivier, 
Pec. trav. chim. xlviii. j). 227, 1929). It may perhaps 
be identified more closely with the steric factor (S) of 
equation (1). The alternating polarity effect (a) in contrast 
can be observed most decidedly wdth both ortho and para 
substituent groups. As, however, it has been characterized 
as a tautomeric (electromeric) transformation (Chemical 
Society, Annual Reports, p. 140, 1926, p. 151, 1927) it may 
not be noticed to any great extent in the case of a meta 


* Communicated by Prof. Irvine Masson, D.Sc. 
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substituent group, as this would not be in a position con¬ 
jugated to the point o£ attack. 

The general polar effect, however, is an inductive dis¬ 
turbance (Chemical Society, Annual Reports, loc. cit.) which 
will influence the rate of any reaction, whatever the position 
of the modifying substituent group within the molecule. 
This effect can be correlated with the possession by the 
modifying substituent group of a dipole moment. 

For, if fi be the dipole moment of the substituent group 
— X^, then the induced potential at any other point P within 
the molecule will be /j, gob OjP. and in consequence any 
moveable electron (or ion) at the point P will require for 
activation an energy 

Fgnbe, ~ Emiaubs, d" X’ * g COS 0jP • , , (4)^ 

(according to the vector sign of the dipole moment). 


P 



It follows that, for any fixed orientation relationship 
between P and — R, logWunder conditions in 

\ ^unsabs. / 

which only the general polarization effect has an appreciable 
magnitude, whatever the nature of the substituent group —R. 
That the dipole moment has a magnitude approximately 
proportional to the change of energy of activation of 
aromatic molecules on substitution may be seen from the 
tollowing typical tables of correlations of reaction velocity 
measurements with electrical dipole moments. Meta sub¬ 
stituent groups have been examined in order to eliminate 
the alternating and steric influences as much as possible 
following the hypothesis outlined above. 

In considering the degree of correspondence between the 

K 

functions log^^ and /i, it must be remembered not only 
that reaction velocity constants may be uncertain to a few 
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units per cent., but also that the recorded values of the 
dipole moments are at present of rather a tentative nature, 
especially with respect to groups with small dipole moments, 
as even the theoretical basis of the methods for their com¬ 
putations is still indeterminate {cf. Estermann, Z. PhysikaL 
Gkem. pp. 134--160, 1928 i.; Ebert, Eisenschitz, and von 
Hartel, ibid. pp. 94-114). 


Table I. 

Dissociation Constants of m— substituted Aromatic 
Acids at 25° C. 


Substituent, 

KOstwaid. 


/tXlO^" 

e.s.u. 

lug K./Ku 
fi XiO^^ 

O 

1 

. 3*48X10--* 

+0-72 

— S' 7 b* 

-0-21 

-01 . 

.. 1*55 xlO-* 

-i-0'37 

- 1 - 68 * 

-0-24 

-Br . 

.. l‘45xl0-< 

+0*32 

--1-56* 

-0-20 

-CHg . 

, 5-6 XlO-« 

-0-07 

4-0*43* 

-0*17 

-UOOOH 3 .. 

. 1-28x10-* 

+0-29 

-1-8 ° 

-0*16 

. 

. I'bTxlO-" 

-0-60 

-hl «6 ° 

0 

1 

-COOH ... . 

. 2 9 xlO-* 

4-0^ 

? 

(-0-36) 

-OCOCH, . 

. 1-31 XlO~* 

+030 

? 

(- 0 - 10 ) 



Table 11. 




Dissociation Constants of m— substituted Primary 
Aromatic Bases at 25° C. 


Substituent. 

KOstwald. 


^xlO*^ 

e.s.u. 

logK^jKu 
)eX 16'"' ’ 

. 

T 

0 

X 

-4 

-2*05 

- 3-75* 

4-0*55 

-Cl . 

3-45x10-1' 

-M2 

-1-58* 

-hO-71 

- Br . 

3-8 xlO-*' 

-1*08 

— 1-53* 

+0*69 

-COOOH 3 ... 

4-4 xlO-i' 

, - 1*02 

- 1*8 

4-0-57 

-COOH . 

1*2 Xl 0 -'» 

- 1*68 

? 

(-f 0 * 88 ) 

-OH 3 . 

5*5 xl0-» 

-0*07 

4-0*43 

-0*18 

In the above 

tables the 

dissociation 

constants have been 


taken from Landolt-Bornstein^s ‘ Tabellen.’ The dipole 
moments marked * are taken from Hojendabl (‘Nature,^ 
cxvii. p. 892, 1926), and those marked ° from Estermann 
(loc. cit.). Where indicated by the query (?) no experi¬ 
mental measurement of the electrical dipole moment of 
cthe corresponding aromatic compound has yet been made. 
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but for the purposes o£ these computations it has been 
assumed provisionally that the dipole would be associated 
with the =0=0 group in each case, and that it would have 
the magnitude of about 1*8x10"*® e.s.u. as in the case of 
methyl benzoate. 

A. sign has been assigned to the dipole moment according 
to whether the electrical field produced at the point of 
reaction (P) corresponds with a positive or negative induced 
general polarity (I), following the standard nomenclature of 
Ingold (Chemical Society, Annual Reports, loc. cit.). 

Table III. 

Rate of Hydrolysis of m— substituted Benzyl Chlorides. 

(Olivier, Rec. trav. chim. xli. p. 646, 1922.) 



«.s.u. 

A. 

Q 

0 

. 

B. 

. 30° C. 

0 roup. 


log Ks/K*, 
/ixid'" • 

K,/K«. 

log Ks/Ku 
^iXlO’*' ' 

-CH, . 

. +0-43 

1-39 

+0-34 

1-30 

+0-27 

-Cl . 

-1‘58 

0-237 

4-0-40 

0-137 

+0-55 

-Br. 

. -]'56 

0-215 

-i-0-43 

0-132 

+0-58 

-KO, . 

. -3*75 

0-09 

-fO-28 

0-057 

4-0-33 

-COOH .. 

•> 

0-235 

(-4-0'35) 

0-170 

(4-0-43) 


Table IV. 

Rate of Hydrolysis of m — substituted Benzyl Bromides. 
(From Shoesmith and Sluter, J. Chem. Soc. p. 216, 1926.) 


Temp. 

Group. 

fi X 10 ' ^ 


(g-a) 

g X ’ 

60° C. 

-OCHg 

+ 0-8 ° 

> 6-2 

+0-78 + 

60° C. 

~CH 3 

+(>•43 

0-40 

+ 0-92 

76° 0. 

-01 

-1-58 

-0-82 

+0-52 

76° C. 

-Br 

-1-56 

-0-82 

+0-53 

76° C. 

-NO 3 

-3*75 

-1-72 

+0*45 

76° C. 

-GOOH 

? 

- 1-12 

4-0*59 


Hote. —Tbe ralue (g—a) given by Sboeamith and Slater is equal to 
log Ks/K» for tbe mota substituent groups. 

In each of these widely differing sets of data the variation 
of the ratio is within the present limits of 
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accuracy of the experimental measurements. Both tho 
reaction velocities and the dipole moments can vary widely^ 
and not necessarily uniformly, with changes of physical 
conditions (c/. Estermunn, loc. cit,^ McOombie^, Scarborough, 
and Smith, J. Chem. Soc. p. 803, 1927), and it must be 
remembered that the respective conditions chosen for the 
measurement of the reaction velocities and of the electrical 
dipole moments may not be strictly comparable. 

In contrast to the above results, no such close relationship 
can be traced between the reaction velocity change on 
substitution and the dipole moment when the substituent 
group is in either the ortho or the para relationship to the 
point of reaction in the aromatic molecule. This may well 
he illustrated fi*om the following table, which is typical of 
a wide range of experimental data that has been analysed in 
the same way. 


Table V. 

Dissociation Constants of Substituted Aromatic 
Acids at 25° C. 


Group. 

MXm 

. 

— 3'75 

-OH. 

-f-P73 

-COOH ... 

? 

CH, . 

-fO-43 

OCOCHj , 


NH, . 

-Pl -6 

OCH 3 . 

-fO -8 

COPh. 

-2-5 

Cl .. 

-1-58 

Br .. 

— 1*56 

COOMe... 

- 1-8 


Para Series. 


Kost. 

log Ks/Ek 

HX 1 th* 

3-93 xlO--* 

■- 0-21 

2*9 xlO-5 

- 0-21 

1*5 xlO-* 

- 0*20 

4*3 X10-® 

-U*44 

8*9 Xl0-“ 

-0-72 

1-2 xlO-® 

-0*46 

3*2 XlO-s 

-0*39 

1-3 Xl0~3 

-0*82 


Ortho Series. 


Kost. 

log K«/K« 

6*5 xlO-^ 

-0-53 

1-06x10-3 

-hO-70 

1*26 X10-3 

-0*70 

1-25x10-^ 

- 1 - 0-66 

3-27 xlO—* 

-0-39 

l*G 6 xlO~‘ 

-0-.50 

— 

__ 

3-7 XIO-^ 

-0*19 

1-32x10-3 

-0-82 

1-45x10-3 

- 0-86 

6-56x10-4 

-0*24 


This would seem to support the supposition that the 
dipole moment can only be correlated with the general 
polarization effect. 

The fact that a less pronounced, but detectable, corre¬ 
lation can he traced in several series of measurements of 
para substitution derivatives may perhaps be taken as 
evidence in support of the frequently expressed view that 
the general polarization effect is more powerful than the 
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alternating polarity effect (Berger, Pec. trav. chim. xlvi. 
p. 545, 1927) in inodiEjing reaction velocities. In the 
case oE ortho sabstitution compounds too many influences 
modify reaction velocity for any simple correlations to be 
observable. 

From experimental evidence alone no estimate can be 
given for the magnitude of the general polarization effect 
in the ortho or ttie para position in comparison with that 
measurable in the tneta position, though a rough theoretical 
conception of this relationship can be deduced from con¬ 
sideration of equations (3) and (4), from which it follows 
that :— 

go : gm : gp = cos : cos 9mlrJ : cos OpjpT^ . (5) 

where ^ and r are respectively the angles subtended, and the 
distances of the centres of the dipoles from the point of 
attack (P). 

For the influence of dipolar groups attached directlv to 
the aromatic ring upon other groups also attached directly 
to the ring this relationship simplifies down to :— 


go : gm : gp 


1 _ ^.1 

2*2v'3*I’ 


In simple cases therefore the general polarization effect 
has a constant sign and diminishes regularly in magnitude 
with the distance of the substituent group from the point of 
reaction within the molecule. This is in complete agree¬ 
ment with the fundsnnental conception of the nature of the 
general polarization effect, as previously advanced by many 
authors from purely qualitative experimental evidence. 


Summary, 

The general polarization effect in aromatic molecules^may 
be correlated with the dipole moment of the substituent 
group. 

By utilizing the relationship log K,/K« cc y, the relative 
orders of magnitude of the reaction velocities of all meta 
substituted aromatic compounds can be predicted from a 
knowledge of the electrical dipole moments of the sub¬ 
stituent groups and vice versa. With para substituted 
compounds the prediction is considerably less certain, and 
with ortho substituted compounds no such prediction can be 
made. 

The hypothesis advanced is in complete harmony with 
earlier qualitative theories. 

Phil. Mag. B. 7. Vol. 8. No. 51. OcL 1929. 
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XLVIll. On the hxterpretation of X-Ray Crystal Photo¬ 
graphs. — Piirt II. Complete Hotatiofi Photographs. Sy 
Wm. H. George, M.&., Ph.D.^ F.Tnst.P., Assistant 
Lecturer in Physics in the University of Leeds *. 

[Plate X.] 

Summary. 

The paper describes a simple mathematical instrument which directly 
interprets principal-axis, complete rotation photo<n-aphs of cubic, 
tetragonal, hexagonal, and trigonal crystals. A rotating cursor is 
clamped upon one scale, at a graduation depending upon the size of the 
unit-cell and the wave-length of the X-ray.s. The line of the cursor 
then intersects two other scales at a series of points, each pair of which 
corresponds to the crystal indices and the row-line readij:g upon the 
film where the “ spot ” of the photograph is to be sought. 

In combination with the grid-method (l^art I.) of measuring X-ray 
pliotographs, the method is entirely independent of the type and 
•dimensions of the spectrometer, the wave-length of the X-rays, or the 
«ize of the unit-cell of the particular substance, and it involves no 
graphical construction or calculation. 

Partial applications of the work are described, and some tables of 
constants are giveu for use in conne.xion with reciprocal lattice methods 
for interpretation of rotation photographs. 


I X the previous paper a geueral method was described 
for measuring any kind of X-ray crystal })hotograph 
iaken on any type of spectrometer. The next stage in the 
interpretation of the photograph is the identification, i. e., 
determination of the Miller indices {hkl), of the sets of 
crystal planes which have caused the diffraction effects. 
For this purpose each type of photograjdi has to be treated 
separately. The procedure is of course to culcuiate all 
possible theoretical coordinates, using the known geometry 
of crystal structure, and to compare the results with the 
observed experimental values. In general the equations are 
complex For example, the Bragg angle for an 
3ith order of reflexion of X-rays of wave-length X from the 
(hkl) planes of any hexagonal crystal of cell dimensions 
Uq and Co is given by :— 

_ 2ao . ^ 

" ~ s/4:/S{h^ + hk + l^)+{la„lcoP''‘ 

Graphical methods of obtaining the theoretical values 
have been used, and an admirable summary of tlie.n bus 

* Communicated by Prof. R. Whiddington, F.R.S. 
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been gvr&n by Schiebold^^^ The objection to graphical 
methods is that they give results applicable to only one 
particular substance. In the present paper a simple 
mathematical instrument is described which directly 
interprets certain types of complete rotation photographs 
for all possible cases. 

Complete Rotation Photographs. 

The interpretation o£ rotation photographs is much 
facilitated by the use of the reciprocal lattice theory 
developed by Ewald^'*^ Poianyi^®^, Schiebold Weissen- 
berg^’^\ Mauguin and Bernal and the instrument to be 
here described depends upon the use of this theory. 

We will assume that the photograph has been taken by 
rotating a single crystal continuously through 360° about 
an axis perpendicular to the incident pencil of mono- (or di-) 
chromatic X-rays, the diffracted X-rays being recorded 
photographicallj on a coaxial cylindrical film or on a plane 
plate normal to the undiffracted X-ray pencil. We will 
assume further that, since reciprocal lattice theory is to be 
used in interpreting the photograph, one of the BernaP^^ 
charts (I. for a plane plate or II. for a cylindrical film) has 
been used to prepare the grid. 

Notation .—Under these conditions, if cylindrical co¬ 
ordinates (f, (o) referred to the axis of rotaiion are used, the 

angular coordinate on is indeterminate, since the orientation 
of the crystal vvhen it is producing a given ‘^spot^’ is 
incompletely known. The other two coordinates f and 5" are 
either coordidates of the point in the reciprocal lattice 
corresponding to the crystal plane which has produced the 
spot on the rotation photograph, or they are the coordinates 
of the spot read off from the photograph. In the latter 
case ^ is the reading of the row-line and ^ is the layer-line 
(“ schichtlinie ”) reading. In the plate (fig. 3) of Part I. 
the sets of curves are the row-lines and the vertical straight 
lines are layer-lines. These latter would have been 
hyperbola? if a plane plate had been used. 

a or c = length of an edge of the unit cell, 

= primitive translation along the a or c axes in 
the crystal lattice. 

A=X a or C = X/c are the corresponding primitive 
translations of the reciprocal lattice. 

X = wave-length of the monochromatic X-rays used, 
hkl^Millev indices of the sets of crystal planes. 
2H2 
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We then for a cubic or tetragonal crystal rotated 


about the principal axis (c) ;— 

=0{*’ + i*}» .... (2) 

and .(3) 


For a trigonal or hexagonal crystal referred to three 
orthohexagonal axes a, b—a\fZ, and c, and rotated about 


the G axis (c) :— 

J = .(4) 

.(5) 


For the most general type of rotation of a cubic crystal 
about a [um’] zone-axis we have 




hu -f 

iP -f V* + 'Up y 


y,_ C{hu -f + lie) 
-f-r* + t 


( 6 ) 

(T) 


Also under these conditions we have for all planes on the 
nth layer-line 

hu-\- kv + lw==n .(8) 


The most commonly employed zone-axes are the [llOj 
and the [HI], when equations (6) (7) and (8) reduce to:— 
For a cubic crystal rotated about the [HO] zone axis, 

, .... ( 9 ) 

.( 10 ) 

and h-tk=:n for all planes on the nth 

layer line.. (11) 

For a cubic crystal rotated about the [111] zone-axis, 

. . (12) 

f=-^3(A4* + 0.(13) 

and h-i-k + l^n for all planes on the nth layer-line. (14) 
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From ail examination of these equations two features, of 
great importance from the present point of view, are 
apparent. Firstly, the quantities inside the brackets are 
quite independent of the wave-length of the monochromatic 
X-rays used, of the axial ratio or absolute dimensions of 
the unit cell of the particular substance, and of the distance 
from the crystal to the plane plate or cylindrical film. 
They represent, then, universal constants * for the particular 
crystal system or type of photograph. Secondly, if we 
assume that these constants have been worked out for all 
possible crystal planes (i .«?., integral values of hkl) which 
may occur in practice, then the equations are all of the 
very simple form N =MK. It is clear, then, that a machine 
which would solve this type of equation would directly 
interpret the types of photograph considered. 

Theory of Instrument. 

It would appear that where simplicity in the final result 
is desired, the best basis for such a machine is a nomo- 
grapbical solution of the equation. The principles of 
nomography are treated in snmdard works and the 
solution (fig. 1) used here need only be described. 

Three parallel straight lines ef equal length are dratvn 
perpemiicular to a common hase-’ine (not shown in fig. 1). 
The central lino is midwav between the other two, which 
may be any convenient distance apart. The left-hand line, 
m;irke<i is graduated logarithmically from 1 to 10, starting 
from unity at the top. The «niddle line is similarly graduated 
on a half-scab* from 1 to 10 and 10 to 100, starting with 
unity at the top. The right-hand line is graduated according 
to the type of photograph to be interpreted. For example, 
for all cubic and tetragomd (c) axis rotation photographs 
it is graduated with the logarithms of the constants {P-f 
given in the third column of Table I. The scale of these 
graduations is the same as on the left-hand line, i.e., from 
1 lo 10, but starting with unity at the bottom. The 
graduation is best done with a logarithmic ruler, so that 
graduations are made opposite the reading on the ruler 

♦ Hull (Pbys. Rev, x. pp. 661-696 (1917), has given tables of 
constants for the cubic system for the interpretation of powder photo¬ 
graphs from spacing considerations. The spacing equations (“) for all 
other systems contain the axial ratios involved in terms together with 
with indices (hhl). Universal constants cannot therefore be calculated 
{cf. equations (1) and (4) of the present paper). The Hull constants for 
the cubic system differ from those given here, since the present ones are 
calculated for use with reciprocal lattice theory. 
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corresponding to each nnmber in the third column of 
Table I., and each graduation is marked with the indices hk 
given in the first column. 

The complete diagram (fig. 1) then represents all possible 
numerical solutions of equation (2), in that any straight|line 


Fig.l. 



% ■ /K h k 

Tetragonal or cubic crystal rotated about principal axis. 


passing through a graduation on the right-hand scale cuts 
the Other two scales at points corresponding to some pair 
of possible values of ^ and A in equation (2). ibis type of 
nomographical solution of the eonations forms the basis 
of the instrument shown in PI. X. 
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Description of Instrument, 

Three wooden scales with white xylonite facings carrying 
gradnations, as described, were mounted on a drawing-board 
in the relative positions shown in fig. 1. On each scale 
the total length of graduations is 20 inches, so that the 
middle and left-hand scales can be ruled on a machine used 
to make 20-inch slide-rules. The right-hand scale, which 
can be changed according to the type of photograph, U 
ruled by hand according to the tables. On the centre scale,, 
which is lower than tlie two outer ones, a brass fitting slides, 
and can be clamped by the lever shown on the right-hand 
side in PI. X. at any desired position along the scale. This 
brass fitting carries a strip of transparent xylonite, ruled 
with a fine black line, to act as a cursor. The upper circular 
part of the brass fitting is held to the lower part by a spring, 
.-o that, although the cursor can be rotated about any point 
on the middle scale, it will also remain set in any desired 
position across the scales. 

Use of Instrument, 

For any type of complete-rotation photograph here 
discussed the left-hand and middle scales of the instrument 
(PL X.) are the same. The right-hand scale showm in the 
figure is the one used for photographs of cubic or tetragonal 
crystals rotated about the principal axis (c). For such 
photographs the brass fitting is clamped at the lower 
reading on the middle scale corresponding to the value of A 
( = X/a), where X is the wave-length of the monochromatic 
X-rays used, and a is the length on edge of the square base 
of the unit cell. Then for all spots on the zero layer-line 
tin? index I is zero, or in general I is the same as the number 
of the layer-line. The other two indices hk are got by 
merely rotating the cursor through the graduations on the 
right-hand scale. Then the intersection of the cursor with 
the left-hand scale gives for each pair of indices hk the 
row-line reading f, where the photograph must be examined 
for a possible crystal reflexion. 

Great care must be taken in interpreting the zero iaver- 
iine, since the radiation used is often dichromatic, i. e., the 
intensify of Kg radiation is quite great enough, compared 
with that of the K^, to give spots from well-reflecting planes. 
For ail except the zero layer-line the Kaaiid Kg reflexions 
lie on different layer-lines. Since in general the Ka and 
Kg reflexions lie on different row-lines, confusion can be 
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avoided by following the row-line of each sj.ot on the zero 
InTsr-line’’ until it cuts some other layer-line. It also 
AX potsihlo to confuse the IL, reflexion of a plane with 
the x/reflexion of some other plane. Tims ^ 

row-Unes depends, of course, upon the particular values 

s rr-^tr^rsr 

of layer-lines other than the zero layer-line. 

Table I. 

A ;t indices of crystal planes which nn.v produce spots 
’ on cubic or tetragonal (001) rotation photograph-. 


k 

k. 

Jr + L-K 


h 

k. 


vr+A-^ 

1 

0 

\ 

1 0 

7 

t.i 

49 

7-0 

1 

1 

2 

1-414 

- 

i4 

50 

7 (!71 

2 

0 

4 

2 -i) 

0 

4 

5-2 

7-211 

2 

1 

•'* 

2 - 2 oi) 

; 

2 

53 

T-g-O 

2 

2 

8 

■j 

7 

:i 

58 ‘ 

7-010 

3 

0 

9 

go 



01 

7-r^lO 

3 

1 

10 

3-102 

8 

0 

04 

8-0 

3 

2 

13 

3'0i.6 

7 

4 I 



4 

0 

16 

4-0 

s 

1 J 



4 

1 

17 

4*12:5 

8 

2 

08 

8-240 

3 

3 

18 

4-243 1 

6 

t) 

72 

8 4>'5 

4 

2 

20 

4-472 

8 

3 

73 

8-544 

4 

5 


25 

5-0 

7 

8 

5 

4 

74 

80 

8 002 

8-944 

5 

1 

26 

5-099 

9 

0 

81 

9-0 

b 

2 

29 

5-.385 j 

9 

1 

82 

9-1 55 

4 

4 

32 

5-057 1 

7 

1 

85 

9-219 

b 

3 

34 

5831 

9 

2 ! 



6 

0 

30 

6-0 

8 

5 

89 

9-134 

€ 

1 

37 

0-083 

■ 9 

3 

9U 

9-4S7 

€ 

2 

40 

032’» 

9 

4 

‘,7 

9-849 

b 

4 

41 

0-403 

7 

7 

98 

9-899 

6 

3 

45 

6-708 

8 

6 

100 

!0-O 
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Wlion, in the use of the instrument, the line of the cursor 
goes beyond the end of the graduations of the left-hand 
scale, the brass fitting is released and reclamped at the 
same A reading on the upper half of the middle scale, where 
it is used as before. 


Partial Applications, 

Fig. 1 can be very simply constructed by use of strips of 
semi-logarithmic paper pasted on cardboard. Instead of the 
rotating cursor of the instrument, a strip of glass or trans¬ 
parent xylonite having a black line ruled on it cun then be 
used. Naturally this is not so convenient, as the reading 
on the middle scale has to be set each time. 

The tables of constants given for the purpose of graduation 
of the right-hand scale of the instrument can be used for 
slide-rule calculation whenever reciprocal-lattice methods 
are to be used for interpretation of rotation photographs. 

For example, in Table I. the constants of the middle 
column can be used to set the slide-rule cursor on the top 
scale of the slide-rule (when equation (2) is in use) or the 
constants in the third column can be set upon the bottom 
slide-rule scale. 

Table II. gives the constants required for dealing with 
hexagonal or trigonal crystals. To get the equation (4) in 
suitable form for the present method, orthohexagonal axes 
are used, the crystals being referred to axes a, h ^ a\/‘6, 
and c. 


Table II. 

Indices (h k 1), referred to orthohexagonal axes a, b — 
a \/3 and c, of crystal planes which may produce spots 
on f-axis rotation photographs of trigonal or hexagonal 
crv^tals- 


h 

k. 



i 

1 h 

k. 



0 

1 

0-33 

0-677 

i 2 

1 

4-33 

2-0S2 

1 

0 

I'U 

I'O 

0 

t] 

5-33 

2-309 

0 

•■) 

1-33 

1-155 

*■ 




1 

2 

2-33 

1-527 

1 

4 

6*33 

2-516 

0 

3 

30 

i-732 ; 

o 

3 

7-0 

2-646 

2 

1 

3] 

4-0 

i 

2-0 ! 

0 

3 

5 

0 

8- 33 

9- 0 

2- 887 

3- 0 
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Table II. (cont.). 


h k. {^*+^' 73 }^- 


1 5j 

2 4 I 

3 ij 

9-33 

8 055 

3 2 

10-33 

3-214 

0 6\ 

3 3/ 

120 

3-464 

2 5 

12-33 

3-511 

1 6 

13-0 

3-606 

3 4 

14-33 

3-7S5 

4 0 1 

2 6 f 

16-0 

4-0 

0 71 

4 1J 

16-33 

4-031 

1 71 

3 5l 

4 2] 

17-33 

4-163 

4 3 

19-33 

4-397 

2 7 

20-33 

4-509 

3 6 

21-0 

4-583 

CO 

0 

21-33 

4-618 

1 8 

22-33 

4-726 

4 5 

21-83 

4-933 

5 0 

26-0 

5-0 

2 8] 

3 7 1 

25-3 

5-033 

0 1J 



6 2 

26-33 

5-131 

0 9 

27-0 

5-196 

1 91 

4 6/ 

28-0 

5-292 

5 3 

28-33 

5-322 

3 81 

5 4J 

30-33 

5-507 

2 9 

31-0 

5-568 

4 7 

32-33 

5-tiS6 

0 101 

5 5 J 

33-33 

5-773 

1 10 

34-33 

5-859 

6 01 

3 9 J 

36-0 

60 


h k. A24.F/3. 


6 1 

36-33 

6-027 

6 6 

37-0 

6-088 

2 10 j 
4 8l 

37-33 

6-110 

6 2] 
6 3 

39-0 

6-245 

0 11 

40*33 

6*351 

1 'ii 

0 i 1 

41-33 

6*429 

6 4) 
3 10 

42-33 

6-506 

4 9 

43-0 

6*557 


44-33 

6-658 

2 11 1 
5 8 

46-33 

6-807 

6 61 

48-0 

6*928 

i 0 12 J 

1 7 01 

49-0 

7-0 

1 1 12J 

3 11 

4 10 

49-33 

7-024 

7 ij 
7 2 

1 

50-33 

7-094 

2 12 
5 9 
7 3 

1 52-0 

J 

7-211 

6 7 

52-33 

7-234 

j 7 4 

54-33 

7-371 

^ 0 13 

j. 56-33 

7-505 

. 4 11 

3 12 

67-0 

7*550 

1 13 
6 8 

1 57-33 

7-572 

7 5 

5 10 

J 

68-33 

7-637 

2 13 

60*33 

7-767 

7 6 

61-0 

7-810 

6 9 

, 63-0 

7-937 

8 C 

' 1 64-0 

8-0 

4 12 

S J 

! ] 

64-33 

8-020 
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Table TI. (cont.'). 


h 

k. 


{A»-l-F/3}b 

0 

14) 



3 

13 1 



6 

11 [ 

6o-33 

8-082 

7 

7 1 



8 

2) ■ 



1 

14 

66’33 

8-144 

8 

3 

67*0 

8-185 

2 

14 ] 



6 

10 1 

69-33 

8.326 

8 

4j 



7 

8 

70-33 

8-386 

4 

8 


72-33 

8-504 

5 

12 

73-0 

8-544 

3 

14 

74-33 

8-621 

0 

15 

750 

8-660 

1 

15 1 



8 


760 

8-718 

7 

9] 



6 

11 

76-33 

8-737 

2 

15 

79*0 

8-888 

8 

7 

80-33 

8-9{>3 

9 

0 

81-0 

9-0 

4 

U1 



5 

13 1 

81-33 

9-018 

9 

IJ 




h 

k. 


{fe2+^2/3}^. 

7 

9 

101 

j. 82-33 

9*074 

3 

35] 

1 


6 

12 

1 84-0 

9-165 

9 

sj 

1 


0 

8 


^ 85*33 

9-237 

1 

9 


^ 86-33 

9-291 

2 

161 



9 

5 

. 89-33 

9-452 

7 

11J 

j 


5 

14 

90-33 

9-504 

4 

8 

15’ 

9. 

[ 91>0 

9-0 

6 

13 

92-33 

9-609 

9 

6 

93-0 

9-644 

3 

16 

94-33 

9-712 

0 

17 

96-33 

9-815 

7 

12 

97-0 

9-849 

1 

17 

1 


9 

7 

V 97-33 

9-866 

8 

10, 

j 


10 
; 0 

0 

15, 

1 100-0 

10-0 


Table III. gives the constants for cubic [110] rotation 
photographs. Here it is better to have a different scale for 
each layer-line if the instrument is to be of general use. 
For economy in printing, only the square of the constant K 
is given. In graduating the scales the square roots of the 
numbers in the second column must be set off with the aid 
of a logarithmic ruler. It should be remembered that for 
a face-centred lattice (F or FF) X-ray reflexions can occur 
only from planes whose indices are all odd or all even 
(0 is even). That is, planes having mixed indices cannot 
produce spots on the rotation photograph. For the body- 
centred lattice (B or Fr") reflexions can occur only from 
those planes the sum of whose indices is an even number. 
It is therefore unnecessary to determine the theoretical 
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Table III. 

Indices (A h 1) of crystal planes which may produce spots 
upon cubic [110] rotation photographs. 


Zero Layer-line. A + A—0. 


h Jc 1. 

K. 

Lattice. 

h k L 

K. 

Lattice. 

0 0 1 

I 



5 5 0 

50 

B 


1 1 0 

2 

B 


5 5 11 

51 


F 

0 r 1 

3 


F 

1 1 7J 




0 0 2 

4 

B 

F j 

5 5 2 


B 



6 

B 

i 

3 3 6 

54 


1 I 2 






2 2 0 

8 

B 

F 

4 4 51 

2 2 7) 

57 



2 2 n 

9 



5 5 3 

59 


F 

o 

1 O 

cc 

11 



0 0 8 

04 

B 

F 

1 1 3 


F 





2 2 2 

12 

B 

F ’ 

! 5 5 41 

:1 1 8J 

66 

B 


0 0 4 

16 

B 

F ^ 

3 3 7 

67 


F 

2 2 3 

17 



4 4 6 

68 , 


F 

3 3 01 

1 1 4J 

18 

B 


6 6 01 

2 2 8) 

72 

B 

F 

3 3 1 

19 


F 

6 0 1 

73 



3 3 2 

22 

B 


1 

5 5 5 

75 


F 

2 2 4 

24 

B 

F 

6 6 2 

76 

B 

F 

0 0 5 

25 



0 0 9 1 




3 3 31 

27 


F 

4 4 7 1 

81 



1 1 5J 




6 6 3^ 




4 4 0 

32 

B 

F 

3 3 8 

82 

B 


4 4 11 

33 



1 1 I 9 

83 


F 

2 2 5/ 




15 5 6 

86 

B 


3 3 4 

34 

B 


; 6 6 4 

88 

B 

F 

0 0 61 

36 

B 

F 

2 2 9 

89 



4 4 2J 




4 4 8 

96 

B 

F 

1 r 6 

38 

b; 



97 



41 



6 6 5 



4 4 3 









F 

7 7 0 

98 

r* 


3 3 5 

43 






2 2 6 

44 


F 

17 7 11 

5 5 7 1 

99 



4 4 4 

48 

B 

F 

3 3 9' 




0 0 7 

49 



0 0 10 

100 

B 

F 
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Table III. {cont.). 

First Layer-line. h-\-h=^l. Absent for F. 


h k 

1. 

K. 

Lattice. 

h 

k 1. 

K 

Lattice. 

1 0 

0 

0-5 


2 

f 7 

53-5 

B 

1 0 

1 

1-.5 

B 

5 

4 4 

56-5 


1 0 

2 

4-5 

B 

6 

5 0\ 

f>0-5 


2 1 

1 

5o 

4 

3 6J 


2 1 

1 0 

2 

3 

8-.0 

9-5 

B 

3 

6 

2 71 

6 1 i 

61*5 

B 

3 2 

0 

12-5 


1 

0 8] 

64-5 


3 2 

1 

13-5 

B 

6 

5 2 } 


1 0 

41 



5 

4 5 

65-5 

B 

3 2 

2 J 

16-5 


2 

r 8 

68'5 


2 1 

4 

20-5 


6 

f> 3 

69-5 

B 

3 2 

3 

21-5 

B 

4 

3 7 

73-5 

B 

4 3 

1 0 

0 

24*5 

25-5 

B 

6 

3 

1 n 

2 8/ 

76*5 


4 3 

ll 



1 

0 9 

81-5 

B 

4 3 

2 

28-5 


7 

6 0 

84-5 


2 1 

5 

29-5 

B 

6 

5 5 ] 



4 3 

3 

33-5 

B 

7 

6 1 

85-5 

B 

1 0 

6 

36-5 


9 

1 9* 



3 *2 

5 

3/ 0 

B 

i 7 

6 2| 

88-5 


2 1 




; 4 

3 8J 



4 3 

4 

40-5 


: 5 

4 7 

89*5 

B 

5 4 

0 ’ 

41-5 

B 

; 3 

2 9\ 

93-5 

B 

5 4 

1 

7 

6 3 ’ 



5 4 

2 

44-5 


; 6 

6 

96-.5 


3 2 

6 

48-5 






1 0 


49-5 

B 





4 3 

5 J 







Second Luyer-iine. 






h k 

1. 

K. 

Lattice. 

7/ 

k I. 

K. 

Lattice. 

1 l 

2 0 

1 

1 

F 

j o 

0 3 

11 


0 

2 

B F 

1 3 

1 2 

12 

B 

2 0 

1 1 

3 

4 


1 1 

1 4 

16 

B 

2 

B 

3 

1 3 

17 

F 

2 0 

2 

6 

B F 

4 

2 0 

18 

B F 

3 1 

3 1 

0 

1 

8 

9 

B 

F 

4 
i 4 

2 1 

0 2 

19 

22 

B F 
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Second Lajer-line. A-j-^=2. [Cont,) 


h h L 

K. 

Lattice. 

h 7c L 

K. 

Lattice. 

5 1 

24 

B 

2 0 8| 

66 


1 1 6 

•25 

P 

6 4 4J 

B F 

2 0 51 

4 2 3.1 

27 


4 2 7 

5 3 6 

67 

68 

B 

5 3 0 

32 

B 

3 1 81 

72 


5 3 1 

33 

F 

7 5 oJ 

B 

4 2 4 

34 

B P 

7 5 1 

73 

F 

1 1 6| 

36 

B 

6 4 5 

75 


5 3 2J 



7 5 2 

76 

B 

2 0 6 

38 

B F 

7 5 31 

81 


5 3 3 

41 

F 

1 1 9/ 

P 

4 2 5 

43 


4 2 8 

82 

B F 

3 1 6 

44 

B 

2 0 9 

83 


5 3 4 

48 

B 

6 4 6 

86 

B F 

1 1 7 

49 

F 

7 5 4 

88 

B 

6 4 0 

50 

B F 

3 I 9 

89 

F 

2 0 71 

6 4 IJ 

51 


5 3 8 

7 5 5 

96 

97 

B 

F 

6 4 2 

54 

B F 

8 6 0 

98 

B F 

3 17', 

57 

F 

4 2 9 

6 4 7 1 



5 3 5 > 


39 


6 4 3 

59 


8 6 1 1 



1 1 8 

64 

B 




Third Layer-line. 

/i + ^ = 3. 

Absent, for F, 


1 k L 

K. 

Lal-tice. 

h k 1 . 

K. 

Lattice. 

2 1 0 

0 5 

B 

3 0 .5 

29-5 

B 

2 1 i 

1-5 

B 

5 2 3 

33-5 

B 

2 1 2| 

4-5 


2 ] 6 

36-5 


3 0 0/ 


4 16 

37’5 

B 

3 0 1 

5-5 

B 

6 3 01 



3 0 2 

8-5 


5 2 4 I 

40-5 


2 1 3 

95 

B 

6 3 1 

41-5 

B 

4 10 

12-5 


6 3 2 

44-5 


3 0 3| 

13-5 

B 

4 i 6 

48*5 


4 11/ 



2 1 7j 



4 12 

165 


5 -2 5 1 

49-5 

B 

3 0 4 

*205 


6 3 3 1 



4 1 3 

21-5 

B 

3 0 7 

53-5 

B 

0 2 0 

24-5 


6 3 4 

56-5 


5 2 1 

4 141 

5 2 2 ^ 

25-5 

28-5 

B 

5 2 61 

740 / 

60-5 
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Third Layer-line. A + ^=3. Absent for F. {Gont.) 


k 

Jc 


K. 

Lattice. 

A 


1. 

K. 

Lattice. 

7 

4 

1 

615 

B 

2 

1 

9 

81-5 

B 

2 

1 

8] 

|- 64*5 

1 

8 

6 

0 

84-5 


7 

4 

2 j 


3 

0 




6 

3 

5 

65-5 

B 

7 

4 

4 

85-5 

B 

3 

0 

8 

68-5 


8 

o 

iJ 



7 

4 

3 

695 

B 

8 

5 

2 

88-5 


5 

2 

7 

73-5 

B 

6 

3 

7 

89-5 

B 

4 

6 

1 

S 

8] 

6 

► 76-5 


4 

8 

1 

5 

LI 

935 

Bj 

7 

4 

4' 



7 

4 

6 

6.5 


Fourth Layer-line. 

h-hh===4. 






h 


t. 

K. 

Lattice. 

ii 


1. 

E. 

Lattice. 


2 

2 

1 

1 



7 

3 

0 

50 

B 


3 

1 

0 

2 

B 


7 

3 

1 

51 


F 

3 

1 

i 

3 


F 

5 

1 

61 

54 

B 


2 


2 

4 

B 


7 

3 

2 } 


3 

1 

2 

6 

B 


4 

0 

'1 

57 



4 

0 

0 

8 

B 

F 

6 

2 

5i 



2 

2 


9 



7 

3 

3 

59 


F 

4 

0 

IJ 



2 

2 

8 

64 

B 

P 

3 

1 

3 

11 


F 

3 

1 

8 i 

66 



4 

0 

2 

12 

B 

F 

7 

3 

4 I 

B 


2 

2 

4 

16 

B 

F 

5 

1 

7 

67 


F 

4 

0 

3 

IT 



6 

2 

6 

68 

B 

F 

3 

1 


18 

B 


1 ^ 

4 

0 

72 

B 

F 

6 

t 

0/ 




! 8 

4 

1 

73 



5 

i 

1 

19 


F 

' 7 

3 

5 

75 


F 

5 

I 

2 

22 

B 


i 8 

4 

2 

76 

B 

F 

4 

0 

4 

24 

B 

F 

6 

T, 

7 i 




2 

2 

5 

25 



‘ 8 

4 

3 [ 

81 



5 

r 

3 

27 


B i 

2 

2 

9'' 




6 

2 

0 

32 

B 

F ! 

5 

1 

8 

82 

B 


4 

0 


33 



3 

1 

9 

83 



6 

2 

1 j 




7 

3 

6 

86 

B 


5 

1 

4 

34 

B 


8 

4 

4 

88 

B 

F 

6 

2 

2 

36 

B 

F 1 

4 

0 

9 

89 



3 

1 

6 

38 

B 

j 

6 

2 

8 

96 

B 

F 

6 

2 

3 

41 


F 

8 

4 

5 

97 



5 

1 

5 

43 

B 

9 

5 

0 

98 

B 


4 

0 

6 

44 

F 

7 

3 

7 1 




6 

2 

4 

48 

B 

F 

9 

5 

;} 

99 


F 

2 

2 

7 

49 
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values of fand I for sucli planes, as the lattice of a particular 
crystal can always be readily determined. Accordingly, 
in" the third column of the table, the lattice is indicated. 
Reflexions may be observed from any of the planes if the 
lattice is simple cubic (Pr). In preparing the scales, the 
planes marked B may be indicated with a half graduation 
to the right, those marked F with half graduation to the 
left, the others with a full graduation right across the vertical 
line. This table should be of use, especially in metallurgical 
work. It will be noted that there is much less likelihood 
of spots being unresolvnble in this type of rotation photo¬ 
graph than for the simple c-axis rotation (c/. Tabln L). 

In conclusion, it may be added that in actual practice the 
method here described, used in conjunction with that given 
in Part L, is so rapid that the film can be interpreted whilst 
it is undergoing fixation in the hypo-bath. It will, of course, 
be understood that unresolvable spots (especially those 
having high indices, hkl) may occur, but they are then 
unresSvable by any method of interpretation. It is then 
necessary to resort to oscillation or moving film or ionization 
spectrometer methods, which give additional information as 
to the position of the crystal when it is producing a 
particular reflexion. In Part III. it is hoped to deal with 
an instrument applicable to such cases. 

The present instrument was made, with the help of a 
Royal Society Government Grant, in the workshops of the 
Physics Department of the University of Leeds by Mr. 
Ludbrook, to whom some of the details are due. 
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XLIX. The Efects of Magnetic Field on certain Chemical 
Reactions. By S. S. Bhatnagar, D.Sc. {Lond .), F.Inst.F.., 
R. N. Mathur, M.Sc.^ and B. N. Kapur, M.Sc.* 

T he close relationship between electricity and cliemical 
affinity on the one hand and that between electricity 
and magnetism on the other early raised the question 
wiiether magnetism would alter the character or degree of 
a chemical reaction. As early as 1881 Ramsen f observed 
that magnetism had a remarkable action on the deposition 
of copper from solution of its salts on an iron plate. In 
1886 Nichols | further investigated the action of acids on 
iron in a magnetic field, and in 1887 H. A. Rowland and 
Louis Bell read a paper at the Manchester Meeting of the 
British Association, September 1887, on “An Explanation 
of the Action of a Magnet on Chemical Action.” They 
explained the protection of iron from the chemical action of 
hydrochloric acid in lines around the edge of the poles on 
the view that the force acting on the particle in any 
direction is proportional to the rate of variation of the 
square of the magnetic force in that direction. “This rate 
of variation is greatest near the edges and points of a 
magnetic pole, and more work will be required to tear away 
a particle of iron and steel from such an edge or point than 
from a hollow. This follows whether the tearing away is- 
done mechanically or chemically.” 

Loeb § in 1891 and later Wolff j| tried the influence of 
magnetic field on the oxidation and reduction of iron salts, 
but obtained negative results. Jahr % observed that a 
photographic plate immersed in a developer or even in 
distilled water is affected when brought near the pole of an 
electromagnet consisting of a bundle of steel wires. 

Alexander De Hemptenine ** in 1900 published an 
interesting paper in which he showed that although 
theoroticallv there is an effect of the magnetic field, experi¬ 
mentally it is too small to be of much consequence. Among 

♦ Communicated by the Authors, 
t Ramsen, Amer. Chem. .Tourn. iii. p. 157 (1881). 

I Nichols, Amer. Journ. Science, p. 372 (1886). 

§ Loeb, Amer. Chem. Joum. xiii. pp. 145-53 (1891). 

}1 F. A. Wolff, Amer. Chem. Journ. xvii. pp. 122-138 (1895). 

^ E. Jahr, Electro^Chem. Zeitschr. v. pp. 177-180 (1898). 

** Alexander De Hemptenine, Zetf. PhysikaL Chem. xxxiv. p. 6^ 
(1900). 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 51. Oct. 1929. 
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the later workers Berndt* found that the rate of solution of 
iron in hydrochloric acid in a magnetic field is smaller. 
With zinc no difference was observed. Recently Schukarew f 
performed a series of experiments to detect any possible 
effect on a number of chemical reactions by subjecting them 
to tiansverse and longitudinal magnetic fields ranging from 
2000 to 7000 gauss. No general conclusions could be 
reached by him. According to Parker an<! Armes the 
reduction of ferric chloride by iron and aluminium and the 
reduction of permanganate in acid solutions by metallic iron 
are accelerated by the field. Henglein §, however, found no 
difference in the combination of NO and Cl even with fields 
up to 20,000 gauss. 


Theoretical. 

For ferromagnetic bodies the reasons advanced bv 
Rowland to explain the action of magnetic field on the 
dissolution of iron in hydrochloric acid and De Hemptenine’s 
treatment of the subject on thermodynamic basis are worthy 
of mention. Taking, however, the more general case of 
para- and diamagnetic substances there are a number of 
theoretical reasons to expect an influence of an impressed 
magnetic field on chemical reactions. 

Magnetism has been shown to have a profound influence 
on valence. G. N. Lewis j| has discussed at length the 
magneto-chemical theory of valence. A chemical bond 
according to him is the pairing of two electrons and two 
isolated electronic orbits or magnets tend to couple with one 
another to eliminate their magnetic moment. E. H. 
Williams^ has emphasized the scarcity of odd molecules, 
i. €. molecules having an odd number of electrons among 
the chemical compounds. 

If, then, a chetnicai reaction involves change in valence of 
the reacting substances an external magnetic field must 
necessarily affect the reaction. Even in the case of double 
decomposition in which there is no actual change in the 
valence there may be a change in the magnetic moments of 

* G. Berndt, Pkysikal. Zeitschr. ix. p, 512 (1&08;. 

t A. Schukarew, Zeif. Pkysikal. Ckem. cxiii. p. 441 (1924), 

X M. A. Parker and H. P. Armes, Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, xviii. 
III. p. 203(1924). 

§ P. A. Ilenglein, Zeit. Electro-Chem. xxxii. p. 213 (1926). 

II G. N. Lewis, “Valence and Structure of Atoms and Moleeul s,’’ 
Amer. Chem. Soc., Monographs (1923); also “ The Magneto-Chemical 
Theory in Chemical Reviews,” vol. i. no. 2 (1924). 

*0 E, H. AVilliams, Phys. Rev. xxviii. p. 167 (1926). 
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the initial and final prodacts. If during a reaction the 
magnetic nioinents tend to decrease then the presence of an 
external field will try to “ conserve^’ the magnetism and so 
retard iho rate of reaction. On the other hand, if the 
magnetic moment increases during the course of reaction, 
then the presence ot a field will further help the increase 
and so accelerate the rate of reaction. 

The idea is essentially of a system possessing inertia and 
by analogy may be called the “ magnetic inertia ” of the 
system. 

We may consider the above in the light of the law of 
mass action. If A and B denote the concentrations of two 
reacting substances and 0 and I) the concentrations of the 
reaction products, then for the equilibrium state we have 


or 


AxBxKi=0-fDxK2 

A X B _ Kj 

CxD 


where Kj, Kg, and K are the usual constants. For any 
given concentration the velocities of the forward and back¬ 
ward reactions will then depend upon the constants K^ and 
Kg. These constants while independent of concentrations 
may vary with the temperature, the nature of the medium, 
•tind other physical conditions. 

On the basis of the kinetic theory a molecule (or an ion) 
A, w'hen it collides with B, either unites with it to form a 
third substance C or rebounds elastically. The rate of 
I'ormation of C will then depend upon the number of 
inelastic collisions per second between A and B. Any 
agency, whether internal or external, which affects the pro¬ 
bability of inelastic conditions also affects the rate of reaction 
A-hB. In a magnetic field the atoms (and pre.samably ions 
also) become spatially quantized, that is to say, they tend 
to assume certain defitiite positions relative to one another. 
And thus the collisions within the field are likely to take 
place in a more orderly and directed manner and the 
probability of inelastic collisions should change, and with it 
the velocity of the reaction also. 

Thus, we conclude that a chemical transformation from 
diamagnetic to paramagnetic or less diamagnetic state 
should be accelerated, and that from a paramagnetic to dia¬ 
magnetic or from a feebl}’^ diamagnetic to more strongly 
diamagnetic state should be retarded. 

Considering again the above reacting system, it is evident 

212 
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that if one of the reaction products possesses a different 
naagnetic state from the rest, it would tend to localize itself 
in certain parts of the field and to withdraw itself from other 
parts. The reaction velocity A+B will then also vary 
accordingly. Following similar considerations Weigle* 
has obtained a mathematical relation between the concen¬ 
trations inside and outside the magnetic field. This will be 
more fully discussed later. 

Experimental. 

A critical study of the previous work on the subject shows 
that in almost all cases where negative results were obtained, 
the reasons might be ascribed to the one or the other of the 
following causes :— 

1. The reactions used proceeded with great velocity, e,g.^ 
the oxidation of ferrous salts. 

2. The analytical methods employed were incapable of 
measuring small changes in the amounts of reaction 
products. 

3. There was no appreciable difference between the 
susceptibilities of the initial and the final reaction products. 

Care was therefore taken in this investigation to select 
reactions with very small reaction velocity. Also reactions 
involving large changes in the susceptibilities of initial and 
final products were selected. The titration methods of 
analysis employed were found quite adequate. 

The reactions were conducted in ordinary test-tubes which 
could be clamped within the pole-pieces of an electromagnet. 
In each case a control experiment was conducted side by 
side under identical conditions and temperatures were 
recorded. There was no appreciable temperature difference 
between the control and the reaction within the field. In 
order to be certain of any influence of the material of the 
test-tubes themselves on the reactions, the control and 
reaction tubes were interchanged each time. No difference 
due to tubes only was, however, detected. Only Merckxs 
extra pure chemicals and reagents were used throughout. 

A fairly large electromagnet provided the field. I’he 
strength varied from 600 to 1700 gauss with a gap of 1 cm. 
between the pole-pieces, which were conical and had a plane 
face of about 1 cm. diameter. A micro metric arrangement 
for adjustment of distance was provided. The current 

• J. J. Weigle, Phya. Rev. xxxi. pp. 676-9 (1928). 
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passing through the electromagnet was kept constant by a 
variable rheostat and an ammeter. 

The following reactions have been studied : 

1. Reduction of ferric chloride solution containing hydro¬ 

chloric acid by metallic iron, aluminium, and zinc. 

2. Dissolution of the metals iron, aluminium, and zinc 

in dilute hydrochloric acid. 

3 . The oxidation of oxalic acid by potassium perman¬ 

ganate. 

4 . Reduction of chromic acid by phosphorous acid. 

5. Oxidation of potassium iodide by chromic acid. 

6 . Reduction of potassium permanganate by chloral 

hydrate. 

7. The reaction — 

3 FeSOi + 5KI + KIO 3 + 3 H, 0 —»3Ke(0H)2 + SKsSO, + 31j. 


The Reaction :— 

3 C 0 SO 4 + 5 KI + KIO, + 3 HsO—+ 3 Co(OH )2 + 3K jSO* + SIj. 

9. Oxidation of hydriodic acid by hydrogen peroxide. 

10. Esterification of acetic acid by hydrogen chloride. 

We may now consider each of the reactions separately. 

1 Reduction of Ferric Chloride Solution containing 
Hydrochloric Acid by Metallic Iron, Alumirnum. and Zinc.— 
The velocity of reduction was measured by adding a 
weiohed quantity of the metal to a knoAvn dehnite volume 
of tho ferric chloride solution. After the reaction had 
proceeded for some time, a small quantity was pipetted out 
and titrated against a standard solution of potassium 
bichromate. From this the amount of Fe reduced was 

calciiUmjiL^^ion stirred equally at intervals of 

5 minutes during the course of reduction. It has been noted 
that stirring has a considerable influence on the rate of the 

^^^he reduction of ferric chloride in ^^es (1) ^nd (3) m 
Table I. (p. 462) was also tried under different field strengths 
by varying the current in the electromagnet. The results 
obtained were similar to the above, and showed with iron 
a proo-ressive increase and with zinc a propessive decrease 
in tbe%elocity with increasing field strength. . , 

The rate of reduction of ferric chloride solution is thus 
accelerated by iron and aluminium in magnetic field, while 
with zinc it is retarded. 
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Table I. 

Strength o£ FeOh solution = 162*50 gtns. per litre. 
Weight of the metal taken = 1*00^ gm. 

Temperature = 15*0° C. 

Field strength = 1700 gauss. 


Reaction. 


1. Ferric 
chloride 
and iron 
filings. 

2. Ferric 
chloride 
and alumin¬ 
ium. 

3. Ferric 
chloride 
and zinc. 



Titre value with N/50 
potassium dichromate. 

Change due 
to magnetic 
field calcu¬ 

Remarks. 

Interval. 

Without 

field. 

Within 

field. 

lated as 
amount of 
iron. 



—-- -- 

_ - 


1/2 hr. 

1 hr. 

H hr. 

2 hrs. 

c.c. 

11-00 

1900 

30-50 

45-00 

c.c. 

12-50 

21-50 

34-50 

50-00 

0-0017 gm. 
0*0028 

0-0045 „ 
0-0056 „ 

Reaction 

accelerated 

by field. 

1/2 hr. 

1 hr. 

hrs. 

2 hrs. 

8-50 
29 00 
38-25 
47-00 

900 

30-60 

40-00 

49-00 

0-0006 „ 
0-0017 „ 
0-00-20 

0-00-22 „ 

Reaction 
accelerated 
by field. 

1/2 hr. 

1 hr. 

14 hrs. 

2 hrs. 

430 

14-60 

30-40 

47-10 

3-00 

12-80 

27-50 

43-00 

0-0014 „ 

0 00-21 „ 
0-0032 „ 
0-0046 „ 

Reaction 
retarded 
by field. 


2 The Dissolution of Metals in Dilute f 

z. who worked With iron, and AurenT, 

then increases to a maximum an following 

The rate o£ dissolution ^sas determined in the tolloMing 

way :— 

solution of sodium hydroxide. 

* James T. Conroy, -7. Soc. Chem.Ind. 

^ T. Ericson Auien, Zeits. anorg. GUm. xxvii. p. iUy (i )• 
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The results are recorded below : 


Table II. 

Teiuperature = 16*0'^ C. 
Field strength= 1700 gauss. 


Titre ralue with N/lOO Change due 
Bodiuiu hydroxide. to magnetic 

Reaction. Interval. ^--.. field. Remarks. 

Without Within 

field. field. 




c.c. 

c.c. 

c.c. 


Iron iu 

1/2 hr. 

336U0 

337-00 

1-00 

Rate of disso- 

HCl (1-7N) 

1 „ 

334 00 

335-00 

1-00 

lution re- 

1 gm. Fe in 

u „ 

330 00 

333 00 

3-00 

tarded by 

10 c.c. acid. 

2 „ 

320*00 

331-00 

5-00 

field. 

Zinc in 

1/2 

229 00 

2-27-50 

1-50 

Rate of disso- 

HCl(l-15K) 

1 „ 

227'(Mj 

22550 

1-50 

lution ac¬ 

2 gm. Zii. in 

li 

225-00 

223-00 

2-00 

celerated by 

10 c.c. acid. 

2 

222-50 

2-20 00 

2-50 

field. 

Aluminimn 

1/2 hr. 

155-tKJ 

155-00 

No difference. 

No 

in H0l(-78IS^) 

1 

154-00 

154-00 


appreciable 

I'o gm. Al. m 

u ,, 

15300 

153-0«) 


difference. 

10 c.c, acid. 

2 

151-50 

151*00 

0-50 



The results shown above indicate that the rate of the 
dissolution of iron in dilute livdrochloric acid is slightly 
retarded by the magnetic hold, while that of zinc is slightly 
accelerated. In the case of aluminium no appreciable 
difference is observed. 

3. The Oxidation of Oxalic Acid by Potassium Permanga¬ 
nate .—According to lliehard Ehrenfeld the reaction takes 
place quantitatively between potassium permanganate and 
oxalic acid in absence of mineral acids, aiccording to the 
equation : 

8C2H204 + 2KMn0^=2MnC20i+ K2C2O4+IOCO3 + 8HgO. 

The velocity of the reaction wa.s measured by mixing the 
substances in solution both (a) outside magnetic field and 
(6) inside the magnetic field, and after a definite time a 

* Richard Ehrenfeld, Zeit. gnorg. Chetnie^ xxxiii. p. 117 (1902). 
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certain amount was taken out of the reaction mixture and 
added to a mixture of dilute sulphuric acid and potassium 
iodide. The liberated iodine was then estimated by titration 
against sodium thiosulphate. From the amount of iodine 
the amount of permanganate which had been decomposed 
was calculated. 


Table III. 

Strength of the potassium permanganate solution= 

1*05 gms. per litre. 
Strength of the oxalic acid solution = 6*0 gms. per litre. 
Temperature = 17*5° C. 

Field strength = 1700 gauss. 


Interral. 

Titre value v?ith lv/50 
sodium thiosulphate, 

^ -*- 

Change due to 
magnetic field 
calculated as 

Remarks, 


Without 

field. 

Within 

field. 

the amount of 
KMnO^ decomposed. 


1/2 hr. . 

.. 3*10 c.c. 

2 .8.'> c.c. 

0 000IG gm. 

The rate of 

S/4 „ . 

.. 2-40 „ 

2-05 

00 W22 

oxidation is 
accelerated by 

1 . 

.. 1-70 „ 

1-20 .. 

0-00032 ., 

the magnetic 
• field. 


It is clear from the results tabulated above that the rate 
of oxidation of oxalic acid by potassium permanganate is 
accelerated by the magnetic field. Further experiments 
showed that the difference in KMn 04 decompos(‘d wiihin 
and without the magnetic field changes wdth the strength of 
the field. 

4. The Reduction of Chromic Acid hy Phosphorous Acid .— 
This was studied by Yiard The velocity of tije reduction 
w^as determined by mixing the two substances in solution, 
and after a definite time taking out a certain volume of the 
reaction mixture and adding to it dilute sulphuric, acid and 
potassium iodide. The liberated iodine was estimatetl, and 
from it the amount of chromic acid which had been reduced 
was calculated. 

Several test experiments had to be performed to find out 
whether the presence of phosphorous acid creates any 
difficulty in the accurate determination of chromic acid. 
Ko trouble, however, occurs due to this. 

• G. Viard, Comp. Rend, cxxiv. p. 148 (1897). 
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Table IV. 

Strength of the chromic acid solution=49*6 gms. per litre. 
Strength of phosphorous acid solution = 60 per cent. 
Temperature = 24*0° C. 

Field strength= 1700 gauss. 


Titre value with N/IO Change due to mag- 
sodiutn thiosulphate. netic field calcu- 


Interval. ---^ lated as the amount Bemarks. 

Without Within of chromic acid 

field. field. reduced. 


1/2 hr. 5-2U c.c. 4-45 c.o. 0*0029 gm. The reduction 

3/4 ,, . 4*20 „ 3'40 „ 0*0031 ,, is accelerated 

1 „ . 3-70 2 80 „ 0*0035 „ by the 

li „ ...... 2-80 1-00 0-0047 .. field. 


The above table shows that the rate of reduction of 
chromic acid by phosphorous acid is accelerated in magnetic 
field. Also, further experiments showed that the difference 
in reduction within and without the field decreases as the 
strength of the magnetic field is decreased. 

5. The (Validation of Potassium Iodide hy Chromic Acid .— 
Deiury *, who studied this reaction, found that the rate of 
the liberation of iodine is approximately proportional to the 
square of the concentration of the acid. 

The rate of the reaction was measnred by mixing the two 
substances in solution, and after some time putting the 
whole reaction mixture in a large volume of ice-cold water 
and titrating the iodine liberated. The results are recorded 
in the table below :— 


Table V. 

Strength of the potassium iodide solution = 40 gms. per litre. 
Strength of the chromic acid solution = 12*87 gms. per litre. 
Temperature = 25° (1 
Field .«trength = 1700 gauss. 


Interval. 

Titre value with A/100 
sodium thiosulphate. 

Without Within 
field. field. 

Change due to 
field calculated 
as the weight 
of iodine 
liberated. 

Remarks. 

1 hr. 

11-05 C.C, 

11-60 c.c. 

0-00007 gni. 

The liberation of 





iodine is accelerated 

2 „ . 

11*90 „ 

12-70 

0 00010 „ 

by the field. 


* R. E. Deiury, J. Phys. Chem. vii. p. 239 (1903). 
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The results given in Table V. (p, 465) show that the rate 
o£ the liberation of iodine by the action of the chromic acid 
on potassinin iodide is accelerated to some extent. Also it 
was found that the difference in the amount of iodine liberated 
within and without magnetic field falls with decreasing 
strength of the magnetic field. 

6. The Reduction of Potassium Permanganate hy Chloral 
Hydrate ,—It has been proved by Aladar Buzagh * that the 
reaction between potassium permanganate and chloral 
hydrate takes place quantitatively. 

The velocity of the reaction was measured by the following 
method;— 

A known volume of chloral hydrate (of known strength) 
was added to a measured volume of potassium permanganate. 
After a known interval of time the whole of the reaction 
mixture was added to dilute sulphuric acid and potassium 
iodide, and as before the liberated iodine was titrated. 

Table Y1. 

Strength of potassium pernumganate solution = 3*15 gms. 

per litre. 

Strength of’ the chloral hydrate solution = 250 gms. per litre. 
Temperature = 25*0° 0. 

Field strength = 1700 gauss. 


Titre value with K/lOO Change due to 

sodium tliiosulpbate. magnetic field 


Interval. -*-calculated as Eemarks. 

Without Within. the amount of 
field. field. KMnO^ reduced. 


10 mts. 18‘70c.c. 18’30 c.c. O‘0OUl3giii. The reduction 

is accelerated 

45 ,, . 15 50 „ J4-t>0 „ 0*00028 „ bj the magnetic 

field. 

2hrs. 10-50 „ 8 30 ., 0*00070 „ 


From the above results it appears that there is acceleration 
in the rate of the rednetion of potassium permang.-inate by 
chloral hydrate in the magnetic field. Also it was found 
that the rate of rednclion changes with the strength of the 
magnetic field. 

In the reactions from Nos. 7 to 10, the magnetic field 
does not produce any difference in the velocity of re¬ 
action. The largest difference observed is 0‘30 c.c. after 

Aladar Buzagh, Mateniatikai es TermeszettudomaHgi Ertesito xk 
p. 134 (1923). 
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an interval o£ 14 liours, and this could be well within experi¬ 
mental error. The methods of estimation and some results 
are given below:— 

7. The Reaction: 

3FeS04+5KI+KI03-h3H20=3Fe(0H)2 + 3K2S04+3l2. 

8 . The Reaction : 

3 O 0 SO 4 + 5KI + jg:i03 + 3H20 = 3 Co(HO)2 + 3 K 2 SO 4 + SIj. 

The velocities were determined by estimating the iodine 
liberated as in the rea<‘tion 5. 

Table VIL 

Field strength = 1300 gauss 
Temperature = -10®. 

Field str 0 ngth= 1700 gauss. 


Reaction. 

Interval. 

litre value with N/lOO 
sodium thiosulphate. 

Without Within 

field. field. 

Change due 
to magnetic 
field. 

Remarks. 

7- 

1/2 hr. 

5'10 C.C. 

5*10 c.c. 

0 00 c.c. 

No appre¬ 


1 

G-55 ,. 

6-80 „ 

0-25 „ 

ciable dif¬ 


H 

7'55 ,, 

7-8:- „ 

0-30 „ 

ference. 

8 . 

1/4 hr. 

5-70 

575 „ 

0 05 „ 

N 0 appre¬ 


1/2 „ 

6*70 .. 

6-80 .. 

0*10 „ 

ciable dif¬ 


1 

7-40 

7-50 

010 „ 

ference. 


U 

7-90 ,. 

TtlO „ 

O'OO „ 



9. Oxidation of liydriodic hy Hydrogen Peroxide. 

According to Noyes and Scott *, the oxidauon takes place 
quantitatively according to the equation : 

2HI+H202 = T2+2H20. 

The liberated iodine was titrated as in the last reaction. 

10. The Esterification of Acetic Acid hy Alcoholic Hydrogen 
Chloride .—The course of the reaction was followed by 
mixing the two solutions, and after a definite time titrating 
against standanl barium hydroxide solution, using phenol- 
phthalein as an indicator. 

* Arthur A. Noyes and Walter O. Scott, 7^it. Thys. CJmn. xviii. 
p. 118 (1895g 
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We can now summarize the results obtained so far as 
below:— 

Reaction 1. Reduction of ferric chloride solution con¬ 
taining hj^drocbloric acid ; 

(a) with iron .... is accelerated by magnetic field. 

(h) with aluminium is accelerated by magnetic field. 

(c) with zinc .... is retarded by magnetic field. 

Reaction 2. Dissolution of metals in dilute hydrochloric 
acid; 

(a) the dissolution of zinc is accelerated by magnetic field. 
(h) the dissolution of iron is retarded by magnetic field. 

(c) the dissolution of aluminium is not influenced by 
magnetic field. 

Reaction 3. The oxidation of oxalic acid by potassium 
permanganate is accelerated by magnetic field. 

Reaction 4. Reduction of chromic acid by phosphorous 
acid is accelerated by magnetic field. 

Reaction 5. Oxidation of potassium iodide by chromic 
acid is accelerated by magnetic field. 

Reaction 6 . Reduction of potassium permanganate by 
chloral hydrate is accelerated by magnetic field. 

Reaction 7. The reaction 

3FeS0^ + SKI + KlOg + 3 H 2 O = 3Fe(OH)2 + 3 K 2 SO 4 -f 

is not influenced by magnetic field. 

Reaction 8 . Ttie reaction 

3 C 0 SO 4 + 5KI + KIO 3 + 3 H 2 O = 30o (OH jg + 3 K 2 SO 4 + 3 I 2 

is not influenced by magnetic field. 

Reaction 9. Oxidation of hydriodic acid by hydrogen 
peroxide is not influenced by magnetic field. 

Reaction 10. Esterification of acetic acid by alcoholic 
hydrogen chloride is not influenced by magnetic field. 

A close study of the above with the magnetic properties 
of the reacting molecules enables us to draw some general 
conclusions. It is evident that the velocity of the reaction 
is increased in those homogeneous reactions in which the 
sum of the molecular susceptibilities of the reactants becomes 
greater as the reaction proceeds. 

In Table VIII. we have put together the homogeneous 
reactions tried by us. Below each of the reactants we have 
given its molecular susceptibility. In column 2, S%Mi gives 
the sum of the molecular susceptibilities of the initial sub¬ 
stances of the reaction, while in column 3, 'Zxtsj gives the 
sum for the final products. We have here left out of con¬ 
sideration the case of heterogeneous reactions. The presence 
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Table VIII. 

Eeaetion. ExMi SxW- ?Son.'' 


3. 


2KMnO^+SC^HjO*=2MnC.p* 

+K:20a04+10C02+8H20 
6320+( - 482-4)-->44787-6 

+(-68-06)+(+7*48)+(102-08) 


149-6 44624-96 Acceleration. 


4. 20rO3+-2H3O+3H3PO3=Cr3O3 , 

-I- 2 H 3 O+ 3 H 3 P 0 J _ 47.79 

150+(-25-52)+(-172-2)-i-3800 | 

+(-25-52)4 


3774-48 Acceleration. 


6. 2Cp03+2H20+H30+6KI = Cr203 ') 

+3Ia+6KOH j 

150+(-25-5-2) + (-12-76) —336-48 34997 Acceleration. 

+(448-2)—>3800+(-182-7) j 

+ (-117-6); 


6. 2KMn04+8CCi3CH(0H)3=:2Mn03 ■ 
+2KOH+3COi3COOH 
632-0+(-302-86)-->4698 

+(-39-2) 


329-48 465S-8 


Acceleration. 


^^^(^^ 7 ^-S') + ('-^32^0?-+(-88-90) I -111-^56 -114 42 No appreci- 
+(-25-52) J able effects. 

10. CH 3 COOH+CH 3 OH 

=CH3.C00CH3 
+ H.,0( -41 -4) + ( - 23-68)—►(52-54) 

+(-12-76) 

Note. - In reaction 4 the value of HaPO^ is neglected. As it is diamagnetic 
its value will necessarily be verj small and not likely to affect the res^t in 
presence of the strongly paramagnetic substances. Similarly for OOJ 3 OOOH 
in reaction 5. 


-65-08 -65-1 


No appreci¬ 
able effects. 


of the solid phase in such reactions is a great disturbing 
factor. Moreover, the kinetics of some of these reactions 
are not clearly understood. The values of the molecular 
susceptibilities given in the above table are taken from 
Landolt and Bornstein’s ‘ Physikalisch-Chemische Tabellen.’ 
A few of the values not given in the tables had to be experi¬ 
mentally determined in the laboratory on a magnetic balance 
of the ^^ilson type, as set up in this laboratory for work on 

electronic isomers'*^. 

It will be noticed that most of the values of the molecular 
susceptibilities given in the table refer to those of the 


• S S, Bhatnagar and C. L. Dhawan, Phil. Mag. v. p. 636 (1928) \ 
S. S. Bhatnagar and K. N. Mathur, PhiL Mag. vi. p. 217 (1928). 
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substances in the crystalline form and not in solution, which 
is the form in wliich the substances exist in the case of the 
chemical reactions. Epstein * and Gerlaeh f have shown 
that the susceptibility of tlie paramagnetic salts is indepen- 
pendent of their being in solution or in the solid state, and 
that ions, whether in solution or in a space lattice, are 
arranged relative!}* to an external magnetic field in accord¬ 
ance with the quantum theory. Also from a study of the 
values of ionic moments given by Stoner it is evident 
that even experimentally determined values do not differ 
materially from the values deduced from the salts in the 
solid state. 

In the reactions given in Table VIII, Kos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 
are those in which the sum of the molecular susceptibilities 
of the final products is very much larger than that of the 
initial resultants. In the reactions 9 and 10 the summati(m 
values in the two cases are almost the same, and the very 
small change in the velocities within and without the 
magnetic field is obviously too small to show any detectable 
change in the velocity. 

With heterogeneous reactions numerical evaluation is 
much complicated by the very incomplete knowledge we 
possess of the exact mechanism. In reaction 1 (a), for 
example, the molecular susceptibility of FeCls is 14904 X 10 
(taking mass susceptibility of FeCl3=91 x from Towns- 
end^s data), and that of FeCl 2 = 11557 x 10~®. In 1 (a) where 
iron is used for reduction the equation can be expressed as 

2F eCh T Fe->3F eCh 
2 X 14904->3 X 11557 

as iron is used in metallic form, its ionic moment would i)e 
zero (or at any rate very small), and so the final product 
has a greater total susceptibility than the initial. The 
reaction is accordingly accelerated inside the magnetic field. 

In the reaction 1 (r) where zinc is used, the final equation 
most probably is 

2 FeCl 3 + Zn—> 2 FeOl 2 + ZnCla 

as zinc chloride is diamagnetic, the total of the molecular 
susceptibilities of the final products is less than the initial, 

* Epstein, ‘ Science,’ Ivii. p. 532 (1923). 

t Gerlfich, Fht/s. Zeits. xxiv. p. 276 (1923). 

t Stoner Magnetism and Atomic Structure,’ pp. 127-136. 
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Jiiid we find here a retardation in the velocity with the 
field. 

We can now express the results obtained symbolically 


thus, when , 

the rate of reaction is accelerated 
by the field.( 1 ) 

and when 

the rate of reaction is retarded-by 
the field.( 2 ) 

while with 

no change within and without the 
field ..♦ • (3) 

where 


the sum of the molecular susceptibilities of 
the final products, 

and 

= sum of the molecular susceptibilities of the 
initial substances 

In all the experiments considered so far the case of 
reduction of ferric chloride with aluminium { 1 Z>) stands out 
an apparent exception for in this case Aids is diamagnetic, 
and as in the case of zinc the reaction is expected to be 
retarded. Contrary to this, however, the reaction is 
accelerated. We can, liowever, say that in the cases where 
the metul itself is paramagnetic the reaction is accelerated. 
For both Fe and A1 are paramagnetic. Zn is diamagnetic 
and the action is retarded. But the data at present are too 
meagre to say this. Moreover, the complexity of the reaction 
and the side reactions preclude any closer investigation. In 
the reactions 7 and 8 , it has not been possible to evaluate 
the susceptibilities of the final products as the values for 
Fe(OH )2 and Co(OH )2 are still unknown. As, however, 
the rest of the reactants, except FelSO^) and Fe(OH )2 in 
7 and CoSO^ and Co(OH )2 in 8 are all diamagnetic, 
the values for Fe( 0 H )2 and Co(OH )2 or for the corre¬ 
sponding oxides should be very nearly equal to that of 
FeS 04 and C 0 SO 4 respectively. In these cases the re¬ 
in tion ( 3 ) above seems to hold good. 

In the introductory part of this paper reference has been 
made to a recent paper of Woigle, who has shown mathe¬ 
matically that in the case of a solution placed in a magnetic 
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field, the concentration o£ the solution within and without 
the field is not the same, although the numerical value of 
this change is very small, being of the order of 10“^ for 
NiS 04 in a field of 10,000 gauss. Yet, it is easily seen that 
m a mixture of two ions, say, Fe'^ and Fe'", the numerical 
ratio of Fe'"' to Fe'" will be quite appreciable and thus is 
likely to influence the velocity considerably. 

Weigle’s equation simplified for the case of a mixture of 
liquids is 

ffH'i 

nO ’ 

where n° is the concentration when H = 0 and n the concen¬ 
tration inside the field of strength H gauss cr is 

Xm, 

]SI ’ 

being the molecular susceptibility and N Avogadro’s 
number, fc is Boltzmann’s constant and T the absolute 
temperature. 

We may now consider our reactions in the light of this 
equation. For this purpose the reaction 4 can be written 
in the skeleton form thus : 

Cr03->0r,03 

for CrO, = 0-75 x 100 x 10-6 = 75 x lO*® 
therefore <r. = = 1-25 x lO'^ 

H=1300 gauss, T=297 abs., K = 12-5xl0'’' 
therefore ^ 28 x 10-8 

= 1-000,000,003 nearly. 

Similarly for 0 r 203 

^2 10-52 X 30-8 

= 1-000,000,1 nearly. 

If we assume that the concentrations outside the field are 
the same, r.«., (say) 

we have 

ni — ni^__ 3 
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That is the final product of reaction Cr^Og tends to concen¬ 
trate about.33 times more in the field. As the field near 
the poles is strongest, it is probable that the largest con¬ 
centration o£ the more paramagnetic ions will be,found in 
their vicinity, leaving their concentration less in the rest of 
the space. As this space will in all probability be more 
extensive, the velocity of forward reaction in this space will 
certainly be greater, and we might reasonably expect a net 
increase in the forward velocity from this point of view 
alone. This increase in the forward reaction would always 
take place when molecular susceptibility of the final pro¬ 
ducts is greater than that of the initial. In the reaction 
considered above, only the concentrations of the chief con¬ 
stituents have been considered. The presence of other ions 
is also likely to aftect the results. But wherever large 
changes in the susceptibility of the chief constituents are 
involved and the other ions are either feebly para- or dia¬ 
magnetic, we ma 3 ' be justified in neglecting them and 
consideriug onl}’^ those having large paramagnetic values. 

In the present investigation great care was taken to select 
only those reactions which involve large changes in suscepti¬ 
bility, for it is only in those cases that changes in the 
velocity would be large enough to be detected chemically 
In tile above consideration, based on Weigle’s equation of 
changes in the concentration near the strongest parts, we 
find an explanation also for observations of Parker and 
Amies w’ho noticed that in their reaction by keeping the 
liquid under constant stirring the change in velocity became 
much less. This was also noticed by us and so in our 
experiments particular care was taken to stir the solution 
onl}’' at fixed intervals, and only^ as much as was necessary 
to ensure a more or less homogeneous progress of reaction. 
It has also been noticed in confirmation of the above that 
in those strongl}' paramagnetic salts w^here precipitates are 
formed, the precipitate has a strongly marked tendency to 
concentrate near the poles. 

♦ Parker and Armes, loc. cit. 
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L. On the Variation with Temperature of Contact Electro¬ 
motive Forces. By J. J. MoHeney, M.A., M.Sc.* 

I is a previous paper t experiments were described wMch 
suggested that the contact difference of potential 
between clean metals was proportional to the absolute 
temperature. In most of the w^ork the metals used were 
copper and zinc, but experiments were also made with 
copper and aluminium and also with copper and tin, in 
which the contact potential differences were shown to 
obey approximately the above law\ The metal surfaces 
experimented with w^ere made as clean as possible by 
scraping with steel tools or emery paper, and were in 
contact with dry air at atmospheric pressure. The 
method used was the “ null ionization method.” This 
method, which had previously been used by Greinacher J 

Fig. 1. 

,£3 r _ ^ 

-- 


^ O o 

and Anderson & Bowen §, was used in some of the 
experiments described in this paper and the older con¬ 
denser method was used also. A short description of 
both methods will now be given. 

Consider two metals A and B (fig. 1). Let the interior 
of the metal A be at zero potential, and let it be insulated. 
Then a point just outside the metal is at a different 
potential a. This potential a is called by workers on 
photo-electricity the “ intrinsic potential ” of the metal A 
and is showm by them to be negative. Let the second 
metal B be maintained at a potential V and let its intrinsic 
potential be jS. Just outside the metal B, the potential 
is then V-|-j3. In general there is a difference of potential 
between the regions just outside the metals, or in other 

* Communicated bv the Author. 

t Phil, Mag. iii. April Suppl. 1927. 

T A?in. derPhysik, xvi. p. 708 (1906). 

§ Proc. Phys. Soc. Loud, xxiii. 5 (1911). 
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On Contact Electromotive Forces. 


words, there is an electric field in the space between the 
plates. If V —0, this potential difference is a —j8 and is 
ealled the contact potential difference between A and B. 
If V =0, the potential difference in the field between the 
plates is a—and therefore vanishes when Y is 
equal to a—that is, when V is equal to the contact 
potential difference. In this case if there is ionized air 
between the plates no current flows, so that the insulated 
plate A remains at zero potential, and if joined to a 
quadrant electrometer in the usual way, no motion of the 
electrometer needle takes place. 

In the condenser method, when V = a —and there is 
no field between the plates, a relative motion of A and B 
produces no change in the potential of A, so that if V be 


Fig. 2. 



altered until this is so. V is equal to the contact potential 
difference. In our experiments V was varied by means of 
a potentiometer, the readings of which were checked 
against a standard cell. The electrical comiexions for 
the null ionization method ” and the “ condenser 
method ” are shown in fig. 2, in which G is a sensitive 
galvanometer and S the standard cell. 

In many of the experiments described in the previous 
paper (Zoc. cit.), the electromotive force of contact (E) 
varied in such a way with temperature that E was approxi- 
dE 

mately equal to T^^ where T is the absolute temperature. 

The graph of E against T was in general a straight line 
which if produced would pass through a temperature 
near absolute zero. In other experiments deviations from 
the above law were noticed and in particular it was 
2K2 
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frequently observed, when the cell was warmed and cooled, 
that the graph of E against T instead of being straight 
was a closed loop, the values of E being smaller for 
ascending temperatures than for descending temperatures. 
This effect is shown in fig. 3 with the metals copper and 
nickel and in its most marked form in fig. 4 with the metals 
copper and tin. The arrows indicate the order in which 
the readings shown in the graphs were taken. In all 
these cases a copper vessel was the outer electrode and it 
was completely covered with water. The water was 
slowly heated by a Bunsen burner placed underneath, and 



/O ZO 30 40 


the temperature of the copper vessel and that of the inner 
electrode taken to be the same as that of a thermometer 
in the water. In general about eight readings were taken, 
at intervals of approximately one hour. It w^as thought 
that the “hysteresis ” effect illustrated in figs. 3 and 4 
might be due to a difference in temperature between the 
inner and outer electrodes, in spite of the time allow^ed for 
temperature equilibrium in the cell. If the inner electrode 
was appreciably cooler than the outer when the ceU was 
being warmed and warmer when the cell was being cooled, 
the curved nature of the graphs shown could be explained. 
It was therefore thought advisable to change the mode of 
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experiment, and to alter the temperature of one electrode 
dl^ 

only. In this case is the rate of change of the intrinsic 

potential of one metal with temperature. 

The new apparatus is shown in fig. 5, which is drawn to 
scale. The outer electrode is a stout copper vessel and lid, 
and the inner electrode is hollow so that its temperature 
could be varied by pouring in warm or cold water. A 
thermometer placed in this water and resting on the 

Fig. 4. 



bottom of the inner electrode gave its temperature. The 
outer vessel was immersed in water, and its temperature 
taken with a second thermometer. The upper level of the 
water is shown dotted in the figure. A tube running 
from the copper vessel was connected with drying tubes 
containing metallic sodium and calcium chloride. Inner 
electrodes of copper , zinc, and aluminium were used. The 
air inside was ionized by a tube of radium bromide which 
was contained in a small Jacket of copper. The inner 
electrode was Joined by a soldered connexion to the 
screened electrometer leads. In the case of aluminium a 
platinum wire was welded to the aluminium vessel and 
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the wire soldered to tube, 

inner electrodes j^er^wit^ sulphur which is 

Srt^S^rrwith paralhn wax, eo that 



ionization of the air ^K^Tfiecrthe 

SSL?'l“i»».«- «* - 


^''in exSri^entemade with ^ 

:"w"ta” rto Ihe cold outer vessel, and 
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in consequence its temperature was taken before and after 
each reading and the mean of these temperatures, seldom 
differing by more than two degrees, was taken as the 
temperature of the inner electrode when the potential 
difference was being read. 

Table I. and fig. 6 show the results of an experiment 
in which the inner electrode was made of zinc. The 
copper was kept at constant temperature, and the zinc 
was warmed and cooled. All temperatures are given in 
degrees centigrade. 


Table I. (Fig. 6.) 


Temp. 

Temp, of Zinc. 

Mean temp, 
of 

Zinc. 

E.M.F. 

(Volts). 

Copper. 

Before. 

After. 

13-5 

13-5 

13 5 

13 5 

•518 

13-4 

24-5 

23-4 

24 0 

-537 

13-5 i 

36-4 

32-0 

34-2 

-568 

1.3 a ; 

33-5 

32-1 

32-8 

! -565 

13‘7 > 

30-3 

29-0 

29-7 

1 -562 

13-4 1 

26-6 

25-5 1 

26-1 

! '555 

13-5 ; 

18-1 

17-6 

17-9 i 

1 '533 

13-8 j 

13-5 ■ 

13-5 j 

13-5 

j -520 



It will be seen from fig. 6 that the graph showing the 
relation betw'een the e.m.f. and the temperature^of the 
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zinc is a closed loop and not a straight line, so that the 
“hysteresis” noticed in the previous expemnentsisr^, 
and cannot he explained by assuming an error m rea*i^ 
the temperature of the zinc electrode. The contact 
difference of potential, in these experiments where the 


Table II. (Fig. 7.) 


Temp. 

of 

Copper. 

Temp, of Zinc 
^fore 
reading E. 

Temp, of Zinc 
after 

reading E. 

Mean Temp, 
of 

Zinc. 

E. 

12-1 

12-2 

12-2 

12-3 

124 

12 7 

12-7 

12-7 

12-8 

12-8 

12 1 

35 2 

34-5 

34 1 

34*6 

130 

13-2 

131 

130 

12-93 

121 

33-7 

324 

31- 7 

32- 1 

13-0 

13-2 

13-1 

13 0 

12-9 

12 1 

34-5 

33-5 

32-9 

334 

13-0 

13-2 

13-1 

13-0 

12-9 

•613 
■565 
•576 
•569 
•577 
j -526 
-521 
i -519 
i -515 

I -515 


Fig. 7. 


•570 


• 560 \ 


• 550 . 

•540 

530 


Votfs 


Zn-Cu 

/ i 




Vemp ofZn 

■^5 30 36 


surfaces are in contact with air, depends not only on the 
temperature, hut also on the previous treatment of the 
surfaces, and when the temperature of the metals is 
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altered the resulting change in the contact potential 
difference is not immediate but takes a very appreciable 
time to be complete. These facts are more clearly shown 
in other experiments, the results of which are given in 
Tables II. and III. and illustrated in figs. 7 and 8. In these 
readings the value of E, the contact potential difference 
between copper and zinc, was taken when both metals 


Table III. (Eig. 8.) 


Temp, of Copper. 

(Mean) 

Temp, of Zinc. 

; E. 

i Time between 
> Readings. 

140 

141 

j -682 \ 

\ 5 minutes 

14 0 

37 5 

i -702/ 


14-3 

37 ti 

1 -722 \ 

1 hour 

14-8 

38-2 

! -730/ 

1 

14-9 ! 

25-0 

i -721 

; - 

14-9 

15-2 

j -709 

: — 

13-2 

13-2 

j -681 

taken next day 


Fig 8 



had been for some time at room temperature. Then the 
temperatirre of the zinc inner electrode w^as suddenly 
raised about 20 or 30 degrees, and maintained at this higher 
temperature for an horn or two. During this time the 
values of E were read, the first reading being taken about 
five minutes after the zinc was warmed. Cold w^ater was 
then poured into the inner electrode to replace the warm 
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water, and with both electrodes at room temperature 
further readings of E were taken at intervals. 

It is of interest to compare figs. 7 and 8. In the former 
the value of E is for all temperatures considerabty lower 
than in the latter, so that in fig. 7 the zinc surface is some¬ 
what aged ” or tarnished. In this case the response of 
E to a change of temperature is greater and quicker than 

for the cleaner metal of fig. 8. In fig. 7 the value of 

for a quick change is *0023 volt/degree, and for a slow 
change -003 volt/degree. In the experiment illustrated 
in fig. 8, and made vdth exactly the same apparatus as in 

dE 

fig. 7, the corresponding values of are -00085 and -0021 
volt/degree. 

Fip:. 0. 



Fig. 9 shows how the contact potential difference 
between zinc and copper changes with time when the 
zinc has been suddenly warmed and kept at the higher 
temperature. E was read at room temperature. Then 
warm water was poured into the zinc electrode and the 
temperature raised to about 40° C. E was again read as 
quickly as possible, the first reading being completed about 
four minutes after the warm water was poured in. The 
temperature of the zinc was maintained at about 40° C, for 
nearly three hours and the e.m,f. measured every few 
minutes. The graph shoW'S that complete equilibrium at 
the higher temperature is not attained even after 160 
minutes. 

In all the experiments, the cell returns after heating to 
its original state, the value of the e.m.f. at room tempera¬ 
ture being the same at the end as at the beginning of the 
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experiment. The changes observed cannot, therefore, be 
explained by oxidation or reduction, as such chemical 
actions would hardly be reversible. On the other hand, 
since the value of E in all the experiments is less than the 
value obtained immediately after the metals are cleaned, 
it is possible that the effect of warming the metals is simply 
to drive out adsorbed gas or vapour, and that this change 
is reversed on cooling. This would agree with the result 
mentioned above that the change vdth temperature is 
smaller for clean metals than for metals which are more 
“ aged. ” If this explanation is correct, heating would cause 



no appreciable change of the contact potential difference 
between copper and zinc if these could be experimented 
with immediately after being cleaned, and before the 
adsorbed layer of gas or vapour is formed. This point 
is referred to later in this paper. 

The behaviour of aluminium is similar to that of zinc, 
and is illustrated in figs. 10 and 11. In the former the 
copper was kept at constant temperature, and the 
aluminium inner electrode warmed and cooled and readings 
of the e.m.f. taken at different temperatures between 
11° C. and 46° C. The whole series of ten readings was 
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taken in about two hours so that approximately t^lve 
minutes elapsed between one reading and the next. The 
points lie so nearly on a straight hne that the hysteresis 
effect might easily escape detection, but it is shown to be 
present in the experiment illustrated in fig. 11, which gives 
the readings taken with exactly the same apparatus three 
days later. The time that passed between pouring of the 
warm water into the aluminium electrode and taking the first 
reading was about five minutes, and the readings between 
B and C in the graph took about fifty-two minutes. 


Fig. n 



The value of from fig. 10 is *0047 and in fig. 11 *0045 
d± 

volt/degree for a slow change. For a sudden change 
dV 

{AB) in fig. 11 is -0032 volt/degree. 

Zinc and aluminium become more electro-positive when 
heated, since the e.m.f. of the ceU then increases. In 
other words, the absolute value of their intrinsic potentials 
diminishes as the temperature increases, by *0045 volt/ 
degree in the case of aluminium and by between *0021 and 
•003 volt/degree in the case of zinc. Experiments made 
with the hollow copper electrode showed that this metal 
became more electro-negative when heated, and by 
•00074 volt/degree. In these experiments the inner 
electrode of copper was a few hundredths of a volt electro¬ 
positive to the outer copper vessel. Heating the inner 
vessel caused the e.m.f. to diminish, whereas in the 
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experiments ^ith zinc and aluminium heating the inner 
electro-positive electrode caused the e.m.f. to increase. 
On the other hand, when the outer electro-negative 
electrode was heated the e.m.f. increased, so that the outer 
copper vessel also became more electro-negative when 
heated, and by -00067 volt/degree. Heating the cell as a 
whole caused practically no change in the e.m.f., a rise of 
temperature from 15° C. to 39° C. causing the e.m.f. to 
increase from -0297 volt to -0305 volt. 

The fact that copper becomes more electro-negative 
W'hen heated, whereas aluminium and zinc become more 
electro-positive, is very striking, no matter to what 
causes we attribute the changes. 

Surfaces under oil.—Condenser method. 

We have mentioned as a possible explanation of the 
hysteresis effect noted with zinc and aluminium that the 
w'hole or part of the change of the contact effect with 
temperature w'hich occurs with these metals, may be 
simj)ly due to the removal of surface impurities such as 
adsorbed gas or w^ater molecules. If this explanation is 
cori'ect the contact potential difference between two 
metals should become indej^endent of temperature when 
all the surface impurities are removed, and this constant 
value should be the same a.s that between two freshly 
cleaned metals. In our experiments the' temperature 
could not be raised above about 50° C. owing to the use of 
wax in seahng the cell. It w\as, how’^ever, generally noted 
that the nearer the observed value of the e.m.f. was to that 
obtained with freshly cleaned metals, the smaller was the 
change on the e.m.f. with temperature. In illustrating 

this point we give the values of E and for zinc and 

copper in a number of experiments in which both metals 
were heated. 

Table IV. 


E.M.F. 

dE ! 

Zn—Cu at 12°C. 


•565 

•00213 i 

•693 

•00195 

-716 

•0014 

•706 

i 0015 

•703 

•0011 
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In one experiment with copper and tin, a clean pair of 
surfaces seems to have been realised. The e.m.f. at 
13-3°C. was -471 volt and on warming the cell this value 
increased by about *0012 volt per degree. When a 
temperature of 41° C. was reached the value of E was 
•504 volt. On cooling the cell to 31° C. and further to 
11-8°C., E remained practically unchanged at *505 emd 
•503 volt. The next day, at 12° C., the e.m.f. was -5015 
volt, so that in the cooling part of the experiment the 
f^E 

value of ^ ~ was practically zero, and the metals clean as 

indicated by the high value of the e.m.f. 

We shall now give an account of attempts made to 
produce clean metal surfaces and to keep them from 
tarnishing. The metals were cleaned in air and then 
immediately placed under liquid paraffin. In some cases 
the metals were cleaned under the paraffin so that the new 
surfaces did not come into contact with air. The potential 
difference of contact w^as then measured by the condenser 
method. In an experiment where the electrodes were an 
aluminium plate and a copper vessel the potential difference 
at 17° C. w^as at first -97 volt. On heating the apparatxis 
to 41° C. this p.d. fell to -94 volt, and fell further to -80 
volt when the cell was cooled to 16° C. At this stage 
further heating and cooling showed that the surfaces 
seemed to have become steady, as the graph of the contact 
p.d. against temperature became a straight line, the value 

of being -0036 volt/degree. 
f^T 

The apparatus was then left standing for two da\'s and 
when experimented with at the end of that time the 
surfaces were found to have changed considerably. The 
p.d. had decreased to -58 volt at room temperature. At 
this stage the mere mechanical disturbance of the oil 
necessary in taking readings by the condenser method 
caused the measured value of the p.d. to increase from 
•58 volt up to a final steady value of -70 volt. On warm¬ 
ing the apparatus the relation between the p.d. and the 
temperature again became nearly linear over the same 
values as were found in the experiment of two days before. 
The value of the p.d. at 62° C. was -965 volt. Further 
heating made the oil conducting and at a temperature of 
112° C., using a method similar to the ionization method, 
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the p.d. was found to be 1-074 volts, which is approxi¬ 
mately the value obtained by other experimenters with 
newly cleaned aluminium and copper. The melting of the 
sulphur prevented us from warming the cell still further. 

It will be seen, then, that the ageing or tarnishing of the 
metal surfaces takes place under the oil just as readily as 
in air, and the experiments gave no definite answer to the 
question whether the changes of the p.d. observed with 
changes of temperature were due to the removal of surface 
impurities or not. Drying the oil for a long time with 
sodium ware made no difference, the metals could not be 
made to keep their initial high value of the contact p.d. 

Discussion of Results. 

Before discussing the results, it is desirable to give 
an account of the w’ork of other experimenters. In 
particular, we shall refer to papers by Erskine Murray*, 
Burbridgef, t^nd IVIiihkan and Winchester J. 

In Erskine Murray’s experiments the condenser method 
was used. The temperature of one plate of the condenser 
w'as varied, that of the other plate being kept constant. 
The following table gives some of his results. 


Metal. 

Treatment 

of 

Surface. 

Range 
of Temp, 
used. 

P.d. agst. 
Oold plate at 
16" C. (volts)- 

Variation 
of p.d. for 
a rise of 1 

Al. 

: Polislicd on glass pajier 

Id—oO 

MO 

-r-0043 

Al. 

Waxed. 

ld-40 

' -08 

- 0032 

Al. 

Washed Alcohol. 

— 

; 1-30 

-^■0045 

Zn. 

('leaned glass pajier 

— 

•73 

— 0013 

811 . 

Cleaned glas.s paper 

— 

■52 

—0010 

Ag. 

Cleaned glass paper 

— 

■12 

—0007 

C’u. 

Cleaned emery ... 

16—30 

1 ■04 

Small 

Chi. 

Cleaned emery ... ... ; 

30—60 

: — 

4 - -0015 

CuO. 

— 

— 

: —11 

—0016 


Erskine-Murraj' does not mention anv hysteresis effect. 
dE^ 

The value of for aluminium, -]-*0045 volt/degree, is the 

same as that obtained by us for a slow- change. The value 
•0013 volt/degree given by him for zinc is intermediate 

* I’lnl. Mivj. xlv. p. 89S (1898). 

T P.urUvitige, Phvs. Kev. Hind Series, ii. Sept. { 1913 ). 
i Millikan aiul Winche.-ter, Pliil. Mag. xiv, p. id)! ( 1907 ). ^ Millikan, 
Phys. Uev. iMd Series, vii. p. 18 (lOlOj. Or “ Atomes et Electrons*’ 
(lifslitut International de Physique Sohay ( 1923 }). 
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between the values obtained by ns for slow and rapid 
changes. He does not seem to have put the metals 
through a cycle of temperature. He states that the 
changes are not due to alteration in the amount of oxygen 
in the plates. 

Burbridge {loc, cit.) also used a variable condenser 
method and the following table gives his results. 


1 Metal. 

Range of Temp. 

Change of p.d. for 1'= C. 

i Cu. i 

20—70 

•00050 

■ Ni. j 

20—90 

•00086 

i Zn. j 

20—65 

•0024 

i Sn. i 

20—45 

•00096 

' Sn. 

45—90 

•0020 

: Ai. ' 

20—40 

•0011 

! Al. 

40—70 

•0023 

I Al. 

70—90 

•0036 


Burbridge states that oxidation effects were noticeable 
which have to be allowed for in estimating the changes 
due to rise of temperature. He does not mention any 
differences in sign between the temperature coefficients 
of the various metals, nor does he seem to haVe observed 
any ‘‘ hysteresis ” effect. It is possible that the latter 
may have been present in his experiments with tin and 
aluminium as the graph of temperature against potential 
difference given by him for these metals is curved. 

Millikan (Joe. cit.), who worked v-ith metal surfaces in a 
vacuum, states that all photo-electric phenomena are 
independent of temperature, and in particular, that the 
‘^stopping potentials '*’ are independent of temperature. 
The stopping potentials are the differences of potential 
which, maintained between the illuminated metal and the 
Faraday cylinder, are sufficient to prevent photo-electrons 
from reaching the cylinder. He deduces that the contact 
differences of potential are independent of temperature, but 
his experiments and those of Richardson & Compton * 
and Page f confirm the existence of a real contact or Volta 
effect between metals. It is of interest, also, that the 
values of the contact differences of potential obtained by 
these experimenters who worked with metal surfaces in 
a vacuum are practically the same as those got by experi¬ 
ments performed with metal surfaces in air. 

* Phil, Mag. xxir. p. 592 (1913). 

t Amer. Jl. of Science, xxrvi. p. 501 (1913). 
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In connexion with ^Millikan’s experiments, it may be 
pointed out that if the stopping potentials are independent 
of temperature, this merely proves that the intrinsic 
potential or voltaic character of the Faraday cylinder 
does not alter. The Faraday cylinder is made of oxidized 
copper. The ^‘stopping potential ” depends only on the 
frequency of the light used and on the nature of the 
Faraday cylinder or receiving electrode, and is independent 
of the nature of the illuminated metal. This was proved 
experimentally by Page (Zoc. cit.) and verified by IMilMkan. 
It would seem undesirable to assume that the result proved 
for a copper-oxide surface holds also for aU pure metals. 

Experiments were performed by us to determine the 
temperature coefEcient of the intrinsic potential of a smiace 
of copper oxide. It was found that a rise of temperature 
of 1"C. caused the surface to become more electro-negative, 
by between -0012 and *0008 volt. A rise of temperature 
of lOO'' C. should therefore cause a change of about one- 
tenth of a volt in the stopping-potentials in Millikan’s 
exjxiriments. The least change that could be detected 
in his experiments was a change of “ some hundredths of a 
volt.” 

On the one side then, iMiUikan’s experiments and the 
electronic theory of O. W. Richardson * demand that the 
intrinsic potentials of metals and the Volta efiect are 
independent of temperature if changes of the order of 
those met with in thermo-electricity be neglected. On the 
other hand, the apidication of thermodynamics to the 
ionized air cell f and a more direct thermodjmamical proof 
by Foa J supported by the experiments of Erskine-Murray, 
Anderson, Burbridge and the author, indicate a much 
larger variation with temperature of the Volta effect. 
It must be emphasized that the latter experiments were 
all performed with metal surfaces in contact vdth air. 

In connexion vdth the result obtained by us that the 
voltaic character of the metals zinc and aluminium takes 
an appreciable time to respond to temperature changes, 
some reference is relevant to the experiments of Perucca § 
and Bibesco |j. From his experiments on the voltaic 

• ‘ The Emissien of Electricity from Hot Bodies.’ 

Anderson, Proc. Phys. Soc. Load. xxiv. pV 2 (Feb. 1912). 

t Nuw\ dm. iii. (1926) or Journal de Physique, .Mars 1927, p. 152 D. 

§ Phil. Mag. (f eb. 1928) or C. R. clxxv. p. 519 (1922). 

)| Annales de Physique (Mai-Juin, 1926). 

PUl. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 51. Oct. 1929. 2 L 
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character and surface tension of mercury, Perucca finds 
that a mercury surface, freshly formed in vacuo, attains 
immediately a stable state of least potential energy in 
which the surface tension and intrinsic potential have 
definite values. When the surface is formed in a gas the 
surface tension and intrinsic potential are initially very 
high, but change and reach the values of the vacuum- 
formed surface after the lapse of a time which increases 
vith the gas pressure. He concludes that the bombard¬ 
ment of the surface by the gas retards the orientation of 
the mercury molecules necessary for the production of a 
stable condition of least surface potential energy. The 
presence of the gas, however, does not alter the final 
condition of the surface. A similar reason may explain 
the lag or “ hysteresis ” effect noted in this paper. 

In conclusion, taking the values of the changes in the 
intrinsic potentials of aluminium, zinc and copper found 
in our experiments, we can deduce the changes in the con¬ 
tact potential difference between two of the metals when 
both are heated or cooled. The temperature coefficients 
of the intrinsic potentials of Al, Zn, and Cu were found 
to be (taking the maximum values) -)--0047, -4--0030. and 
— •0007 volt per degree centigrade respectively. The 
contact potential difference between aluminium and 
copper should therefore increase by -0054 volt per degree, 
and that of zinc and copper by -0087 volt per degree. 
Consequently, calling the contact potential difference E, 

cfE 

and the absolute temperature T, the value of T - ^ for 

ol 

Al—Cu at 17° C. would be l-o7 volts and the value for 

dE 

Zn—Cu *97 volt. The value for ~ obtained from these 


experiments does not, therefore, satisfy the equation 
E =T , as the experimental values of E for Al — Cu 


and for Zn —Cu are generally found to be for new surfaces 
about IT volts and *7 volt respectively. The experi- 
dE 

mental value of 7 ^= is, however, of the same order of 

ai 


magnitude as that given by the equation. 

The experiments performed with aluminium and copper 
under liquid paraffin are in better agreement with the 
equation, but the “ ageing ” of the smfaces which takes 
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place even under the oil renders the experiments 
unsatisfactory. 


Summary. 

The changes with temperature of the voltaic character 
of aluminium, zinc, and copper were examined, the metal 
surfaces being in dry air at atmospheric pressure. For a 
slow rise of temperature of 1° C. aluminium and zinc 
become more electro-positive by -0047 and -003 volt 
respectively. Copper, on the other hand, becomes more 
electro-negative by -0007 volt/degree. 

The changes with temperature of the voltaic character 
of the metals are not instantaneous, but take several 
hours to be complete. 


It is found that 


m ^ E 
r/T ^ T 


wFere E is the contact difference 


of potential between a pair of the metals and T the 
absolute temyjerature. Taking the maximum values of 
f/E 

, it is found that they are roughly 40 or 50 per cent. 


higher than the values of 


E 

T* 


Experiments are described with metal surfaces under 
liquid paraffin in which the condenser method was used. 
The results are compared with those of other experimenters. 


University College, tJalway. 


LI. The Quantum Theory as a Prohlemi in Lines of Force. 
By C. D. Nivnx, Ph.D., Toronto 

I. General Introduction. 

f I 'HE tendency in physics at the present day is to make an 
L assumption, and from that assmnption to work out a 
mathematical theory. Following such a practice, Professor 
Planck discovered the Quantum Theory at the beginnmg 
of the present century ; more recently the wave mechanics 
have been developed in a somewhat simiiar manner. 
Practically no attempt has been made to give a physical 
explanation of the Quantum Theory, and, although the 

* Communicated by the Author. 

2 Li! 
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wave mechanics have been strikingly successful in ex¬ 
plaining facts, the mathematics are sufficiently involved to 
obscure the physics of the theory. In the following para¬ 
graphs an endeavour is made to express a point of view 
with regard to the Quantum Theory. 

Suppose an electron be imagined as a point, having lines 
of force starting in all directions from it, and a proton or 
positive nucleus as a point on which these lines can 
terminate ; such a picture is practically what Faraday 
visuahsed in his theory of lines of force. When an electron 
is at rest in free space, the hues of force extend to infinity 
in ail directions ; if we consider a proton brought near the 
electron, the hnes of force will become bunched 
together around the line joining the electron and proton, 
with the result that fewer lines go out to infinity. Close 
to the electron the fines of force start in all directions, but 
farther out they are bent round so as to run parallel to the 
axis of the doublet—as the fine may be termed w^hich 
joins the proton and electron. The effect of bringing the 
electron closer up to the proton, on that part of a fine of 
force which is near to the electron, is to make it swing 
round towurds the direction of the axis, while the effect on 
the portion of the fines of force far out from the electron, 
and which is already running almost parallel to the axis, is 
to displace the fine of force laterally towards the axis. 
When, therefore, an electron is brought near a proton, the 
lines of force tend to swing round and group around the 
axis ; when the charges are separated the fines of force are 
released again. If now instead of bringing charges from 
infinity, two balls are taken at a distance “ / ” apart and 
positive and negative charges gradually piled on to them, 
the effect in the region midway betwreen the balls is similar 
to the effect of bringing the balls fully charged from 
infinite distances in either direction. 

Mathematically, two simple harmonic motions at right 
angles are equivalent to a circular motion ; and therefore 
mathematical reasoning applied to the electric doublet of 
variable moment elsinnt was considered applicable also 
to the case in which the negative charge described a circle 
around the positive charge as centre. Although it would 
appear from our ideas of fines of force that there should be 
a similarity, yet the case of the hydrogen atom shows that 
an electron revolving about a nucleus does not emit 
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radiation. Furthermore, in the previous paragraph it has 
been pointed out that when positive and negative charges 
are piled on to two balls gradually, there is a gradual 
crowding together of lines of force in the region between 
them. In the case of the one charge revolving around the 
other, there is no such gradual crowding together. This 
crowding together seems therefore to have something to 
do with the emission of radiation, especially as the alternate 
crowding together and releasing of lines of force would 
resemble the condensation and rarefaction of air in the 
emission of sound. 

In the treatment of the Hertzian oscillator the varying 
double el sin nt can be wTitten in two ways exl sin fit and 
Ixesinnt. Although mathematically similar, they have 
different physical meanings; e xZ sin nf means that the 
charge remains constant throughout the motion but the 
length varies, and Ixesmnt means that the length 
remains constant but the charge varies. If the expression 
exlsinni be the correct way of writing the moment of 
the doublet then the circular motion of one charge about 
another might emit radiation ; but if ^ x e sin nt be right 
then the motion of one charge in a circle around another 
should not be connected to the motion in the Hertzian 
oscillator. In this communication it is to be taken that 
Ixesinnt is the correct way of writing the expression 
for the moment of the electric doublet; the reason for 
this conclusion is drami from what has been pointed out 
in the last paragraph, namely that the alternate crowding 
together and releasing of lines of force resembles the 
condensation and rarefaction of air in sound. Indeed, one 
might most easily visuaHse the process of radiation by 
miagining a condensation ” and '‘rarefaction of lines 
of force : at the same time it must be pointed out that a 
“ rarefaction of lines of force simph" means a condensa¬ 
tion of hues of force in the opposite direction. Another 
important difference between the wave motion set up by 
the condensation of lines of electrical force and that set 
up by the condensation of air is that when the wave in 
the case of air passes a molecule of air, that molecule 
moves along with and against the direction of motion of the 
wave front; in the electrical case, if an electron is en¬ 
countered by the wave, it moves along the direction of the 
lines of force, which are pointed first in one direction and 
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then in the opposite one, but are always perpendicular to 
the direction of motion of the wave front. As was pointed 
out when the problem of the Hertzian oscillator was treated 
many years ago, this transverse motion was demanded by 
the phenomenon of polarized Hght. What, however, was 
not pointed out at that time w^as that a wave of light was 
a true wave of condensation and rarefaction, not however 
of particles of aether but of lines of. force. Before leaving 
the subject of the Hertzian oscillator, it may be of interest 
to quote from Hertz’s own book*, where in explaining 
the Hertzian oscillator graphically, he WTites/‘ But from 
the time onwards, such lines of force begin to shoot out 

from the poles ” ; and later, “ At this time the electrostatic 
charge of the poles is at its greatest development; the 
number of lines of force wdiich converge townrds the poles 
is a maximum,” From these remarks it wnuld appear that 
Hertz had in view' varying charge, not varying length. 
The two points of view are not the same, so far as the 
medium between the poles is concerned ; for, in the case 
where the charge varies, w'hen the doublet has its maximum 
value, the condensation of lines of force is fi ibaxiraum ; 
while, if the length varies, when the doublet has its 
maximum value the condensation of lines of force has its 
minimum value ; in the latter case the maximum con¬ 
densation of lines of force is reached when the doublet 
has moment zero ; at that instant the condensation is 
theoretically infinite. The difference between the tw-o 
cases could be illustrated by plotting density of lines of 
force against time. In the case w^here the charge varied, 
the curve would resemble a sine curve, but if the length 
varied, the curve wnuld resemble a cosecant curve. 

If the important part of the Hertzian oscillator be the 
condensation of lines of force between the poles, then it is 
clear that circular motion of one charge around another is a 
different type of problem, for in that case the density of 
lines of force remains the same but there is merely a change 
in direction of the lines of force ; yet it w'ould appear that 
if all the lines of force from the negative charge did not 
terminate on the positive charge, there might conceivably 
be some loss of energy ; so in the treatment of the 
hydrogen atom it wdU 1^ assumed that all lines of force 
from the electron are pulled round to terminate on the 
proton, when the atom is in its normal state. 

* Hertz, ^Electric Waves,’ chap. ix. pp. 146-147. 
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II, The Bohr Model of the Atom and Emission of Light 
from Discharge Tubes. 


If it be assumed that the operation of the Hertzian 
oscillator is correctly described above, one must not apply 
any of the results obtained from the old theory of the 
Hertzian oscillator to the problem of an electron in an 
orbit. The case of an oscillator which has two simple 
harmonic motions at right angles, working similarly to a 
Hertzian oscillator having one simple harmonic motion, is 
somewhat like the case of an electron describing a rect¬ 
angular hyperbola, and not like a hydrogen atom. The 
wave mechanics has solved most of the problems of orbits 
and at the present day little attention is paid to the 
classical methods ; yet, in spite of the spectacular success 
of the wave mechanics, the theory has done very little 
towards explaining the meaning of the quantum theory. 
The wave mechanics method has introduced new h 3 q)o- 
theses ; working from these, results have been obtained 
agreeing excellently vith experiment and the reality of the 
quantum theory has been more firmly estabhshed than 
ever. Unfortunately, the new h\q)otlieses do little to 
elucidate the pliysical meaning of the quantum theory. In 
the following paragraphs an attempt is made to attach a 
phy.sical meaning to the quantum theory, but this does not 
exx>re 3 s a disbelief in the w’ave mechanics ; the problem 
is approached from an entirely diherent standpoint, 
namely, to attach a physical meaning to a few of the most 
fundamental principles of the quantum theory. 

The w’ork of Wilson and Sommerfeld showed that the 
basic assumptions in dealing with the Bohr hydrogen atom 
should not be to quantize the energy and the angular 


momentum, but to put 



—nJi, 


Working from the 


lA^ilson-Sommerfeld conditions, one could deduce the older 
ones. If the conception of lines of force is to be of any use 
whatever, we must make assumi)tions of such a nature that 
they will lead to some of the fundamental rules for 
quantization and to do this it seems reasonable to employ 
the Ehrenfest Adiabatic Principle at tliis point, and in the 
equation 2TE;ji„= const, put the constant equal to “ hP 
and endeavour therefrom to deduce some of the rules of 
ouantization. 
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When the electron in the hydrogen atom is revolving in 
the orbit of lowest energy level, the lines of force can be 
supposed as all bunched together around the line joining 
the electron and proton ; as the electron revolves in its 
orbit these lines move round too and there is an angular 

momentum. On the Bohr assumption, we have mav — -^. 

Again, the kinetic energy is equal to 

therefore Et,^ = . mav = ^ . 

2a 2a 2tt 


But the time of revolution 


(T) = 


27Ta 

V 


therefore 2 TEkin =2 . . A 

V 2a 27 t 

=h. 


It seems as though with a given kinetic energy the lines 
can travel absolutely frictionlessly through the space 
around the nucleus, but cannot exceed a certain angular 
speed. The constant in Ehrenfest’s equation for the case 
we have taken is “ h.” Let us now" consider an electron at 
infinity brought to the proton and calculate the time the 
lines of force starting from the electron will take to move 
round so that all end on the proton, compared with the 
time taken for the revolution of an electron about a proton 
as in the problem just discussed. The lines of force near 
the line joining the electron and proton and directed 
towards the proton do not move at all, while the ones 
pointing aw"ay from the proton have to move through an 
angle “ tt,” Therefore if it is permissible to consider all 
the lines taken on an average as starting at right angles to 
the line joining the electron and proton, for an electron to 
come up from infinity to the proton and then go back to 
infinity is hke making the lines all turn through an angle 
“ 77 .” In the case of the electron in the orbit, the lines all 
travelled through “ 2^'’ during a complete oscillation. 
The energy to travel through “tt would be half that to 
travel through 277 and therefore if the tw^o energies be 
denoted by E^ and E 0 , we have E^ =|^E©. But from 
Ehrenfest’s Adiabatic Principle : 
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that is to say, the frequency of revolution is twice the 
frequency of a jump from infinity ; this is very well known 
and has been made the basis of Bohr’s correspondence 
principle. 

The method by which this result has been reached 
depends on the assumption that the two frequencies are 
the same t\q)e of thing, and in point of fact both depend on 
the movement of lines of force, although of course there is a 
very great difference so far as an observer at infinity is 
concerned, as he can only perceive the frequency caused by 
the jump from infinity. The result, however, -which we 
have obtained gives a clue as to how the levels in the 
hydrogen atom are reached. When a jump is made 
between the second level and the first, the frequency N* 


is given by 




h ‘ 


Now supposing in the second 


level half of the lines of force starting from the electron 
extended to infinity, and half terminated on the proton ; 
the energy then in the region round about the proton 
would be il)- times what it would be when the electron 
had all its lines terminating on the proton, since the energy 
in a medium is proportional to the square of the electrical 
polarization. Therefore the difference of energy would be 
proportional to [1“~(-|)^]. This energy comes from the 
kinetic energy of the lines of force as they sweep round to 
terminate on the proton. Then from the equation 
2 TEki „—hj must be proportional to [1 -—It is 
clear we could visuaMse the mechanism of the emission of 
light if we could just get a process w^hereby an electron 
could be compelled to extend a fraction of its lines to 
infinity and leave tlie remainder on the nucleus. At this 
point it might be of interest to refer to a paper by Professor 
Widdington on the discharge of electricity through vacuum 
tubes, as a remark is made w^hich seems to support the 
mechanism of emission that is to be proposed below. 
Widdington remarked in his paper “ It w^as inferred 


Widdiugton, ‘Nature/ p. 50?^, Oct. 3, 1925. 
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that the main supply of electrons from the cathode arose 
somehow from the arrival there of positive ions originating 
at the edge of the negative glow.” This remark therefore 
supports the idea that the mechanism of hght emission is 
as follows :—^An atom approaches the negative electrode to 
which electrons are clinging thickly ; one or more become 
attached to the gas atom, which is immediately repelled. 
On the average, after an atom has moved through the 
length of the mean free path, it hits another atom and 
becomes discharged. For example, a hydrogen atom 
comes, say, up to the electrode and receives one electron, 
and gets repelled immediatety. After travelling the mean 
free path, say, it gets discharged. As soon as the electron 
it received became attached, half of the hnes of force 
from the first electron at once extended to infinity. When 
the discharging takes place, the electron 'which remains 
with the proton has half of its hnes extending to infinity 
and at once gets readjusted to its normal state by the 
lines sw^eeping round to terminate on the proton. There 
are ob'viously serious objections to the mechanism, 
because if lines of force came in from infinity, did not some 
go out in their place ? How this difficulty can be over¬ 
come is not clear to the writer, but if it can be the explana¬ 
tion of excitation in a discharge-tube would fit in with wiiat 
is required to get a portion of the lines of force of an 
electron out to infinity. If three electrons became attached 
to the proton at the electrode and onlj’ one w'as removed 
by the colhding atom, then the energy change would be 

proportional to j 

This explanation of the process of hght emission shows 
why a study of the hydrogen spectrum should give a clue as 
to how the other elements are constructed. The main 
difference is that with a normal unexcited element all the 
hnes of force terminate on the nucleus, while an excited 
hydrogen atom having just the same number of electrons 
would have nearly ah the hnes of force extended to infinity. 

We must now introduce the Azimuthal quantum number. 
It was suggested long ago that possibly w^hen an electron 
revolved in a circle about a nucleus, no radiation was 
emitted; when, hownver, it was discovered that ellipses 
gave energy levels of approximately the same energy as 
the circles, and that the eccentricity depended on the 
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azimuthal number, this theorj^ was abandoned. We may, 
however, reconsider this theory, if we accept the proposed 
mechanism of electrons becoming attached and then 
suddenly detached. In that case we may account for the 
ellipses by assuming that in the case of two electrons, one 
of the electrons may give rise to a sort of linear motion 
while the other gives rise to a circular one. How the exact 
motion takes place is not clear, but what is meant is, that 
when there is only one electron, it must go in a circular 
orbit; when there are two both may go in circular orbits, 
giving an azimuthal quantum number 2, or else one may 
give rise to a sort of linear motion contributing nothing to 
the angular momentum, but merely upsetting the circular 
motion of the other one. On this conception the jg 
quantum numbers w ould seem to be coimected with the 
angular momentum, while the jj quantum numbers would 
be connected with the •* linear ” oscillations. The j, 
quantum number has been ascribed to the spin of the 
electrons, and it is unfortunate that this theory does not 
lead to that conclusion, since the application of the 
spinning electron theory to various problems has been 
very successful. 

If there is any truth in the idea of electrons becoming 
attached and detached in the emission of hght in a dis¬ 
charge-tube, something of the same nature should take 
place when band spectra are emitted : and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that, instead of electrons attaching 
themselves, charged atoms or groups of atoms attach 
themselves. In the case of homopolar molecules the two 
atoms are hard to separate and they consequently have to 
become attached in couples at a time. 

III. Thermal Radiation. 

The quantum theory was originally proposed by 
Professor Planck in order to get the energy distribution 
in the spectrum when light was emitted from a heated 
body. In Planck's treatment of the problem a number of 
oscillators are assumed, but it is not stated what these 
oscillators are ; again, the reason w'hy multiples of Jiv should 
be taken is not clear either. It was this treatise of Planck's 
that originally started the idea of being an entity like a 
corpuscle ; in the first part of this communication an 
endeavour has been made to emphasize the fundamental 
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constancy of Ji. It appears to be the constant in the 
Ehrenfest’s equation when one electron is considered. On 
the other hand, there seems to be absolutely nothing about 
that justifies its being considered as an entity. On the 
contrary, can have and has all values, theoretically, when 
we are dealing with the Planck radiation problem. The 
misleading part in Planck’s treatise was that the equations 
were such that they had a summation prefix for all fre¬ 
quencies, and in solving, the summation could be neglected, 
since the solution for one frequency gave the solution for all 
frequencies. On the idea that when an electron is de¬ 
scribing a circular or suitable elliptic orbit, no radiation is 
emitted, it is easy to see that if the electron got a blow to 
send it out of its path it would oscillate to and fro about 
that normal path and in doing so would radiate energy. 
Now, a sohd differs from a gas in that the electrons are 
influenced by forces from other atoms. There must be 
lines of electrical or magnetic force holding the molecules 
together. When a solid is heated the electrons get, as it 
were, blows sending them out of their paths, and there are 
consequently changes not only in the imes of force from the 
nucleus of the atom but also in the lines from the neigh¬ 
bouring atoms to any particular electron. A reasonable 
way of picturing Planck’s problem would be to imagine the 
number of electrons as the number of oscillators ; if the 
electrons got blows displacing them—tii of them getting 
blows with energy getting 2/zdv, and so on, where 

Jv is a small element of frequency, the first equation 
would then be : 

i+W 2 -f ?23 . . .=number of oscillators, 
and second equation would be : 

ny_. hAv+n^. 2hAv-^7iz. 3y^dv-f .. . ==energy. 

The energy is given w^hen the temperature is knowm. 
There would, of course, be an infinite number of ways of 
making the distribution—^for instance, we might put all the 
energy into one oscillator. To get the actual distribution, 
Planck introduced the entropy equation 

S-^logW+C. 

In this form the meaning of the equation is obscure ; but 

if it be written , the constant is eliminated and 

W 
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the meaning of the equation can be expressed as follows : 
“ The increase in entropy is proportional to the percentage 
increaBe in the number of ways of making the distribution.” 
The “ stable ” or resultant distribution of the energy is 
determined by making dS zero—^that is, equivalent to 
picking the distribution that occurs most frequently when 
(?ii-r27?.2 4-3^3+...) packets of energy are divided among 
{na-^nx +«-2 -f • ..) oscillators. The reason for following 
up Planck’s proof by the above method was because it 
seemed as though multiples of might give some 

explanation why Planck needed multiples of iiv, but this 
method does not lead anywhere. It appears hard to 
imagine that each oscillator has an infinite number of 
frequencies which Planck's original treatise seems to imply. 
On further consideration it appears verj" doubtful if we are 
justified in assuming the number of oscillators constant, 
especially as the only way multiple quanta of energy could 
occur like 3/iv would be if three electrons and three 
positive charges acted as one oscillator. Yet any method in 
which the number of oscillators radiating hv is counted 
should include tins case automatically. A more reasonable 
method to approach the problem seems to be to take 
some function of v as denoting the number of oscillators 
radiating with frequency v. If we do this we can follow 
Professor Debj’e’s mathematics so far, but the assump¬ 
tions from which we start are different. Let /(v)dv be the 
number of oscillators radiating with frequencies between 
V and v-f-dv. Now'" the number of different frequencies 
between v and v-j-dv is dv. The number of different 
frequencies to be distributed is dv and the number of 
oscillators is /(v)dv, and therefore the number of ways of 
making the distribution is 

|/(i')dr ■+- dv — 1 
\f{v}dv~ i \dv 

The — 1 can be neglected above and below and so we get 

1V _ 

\f{v}7iv I dv* 

This is practically Debye’s expression. Our equations 
for entropy and energy can be written down, viz. : 


S 



lf{v)dv I dv 


ami hJ= j hvj[v)uv. 
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If S( S + 7 U) be equated to zero as Debye did, then 


io. 


' f 



or 



Debye’s proof cannot be followed farther, as the expressions 
here used are slightly different from Debye’s ; but the 
result so far as it goes seems interesting, as it is reached by 
making entirely different assumptions from those of 
Professor Debye, and because no reference is made to 
multiples of the quantum entiW hv. 

Before leaving the problem of heat radiation, it might be 
as well to point out why a gas should not radiate when 
heated. When an electron of a gas molecule receives a 
blow from another atom, instead of vibrating about its 
stable orbit, the molecule of gas moves as a whole, and so 
the speed of the molecules becomes increased. In the 
solid state this cannot occur, and the energy of the ]>low 
must be taken up by starting electrical oscillations. 


IV. The Photoelectric Effect, 

In the case of the photoelectric effect, the corpuscular 
view of the quantum theory has met with the greatest 
success. The size of the effect depends on the intensity 
of the light, while the wave-length of the light determines 
whether emission can occur or not. Now% if the period of 
the revolution of the electron be greater than the period 
of the motion of the lines of force of the exciting light, it is 
clear that the light would cause no effect.butif the frequency 
of the light were greater it would speed up the electrons 
and eventually throw them out. If the intensity were 
very w^eak the speeding up would be small. The fact that 
the effect starts at once can be explained by considering 
that aU electrons may be at different positions in their 
orbits, and if the electron gets an acceleration at the time 
when it is traversing a certain part of the orbit, the force 
may be sufficient to throw the electron out. 

V. CoTiduction. 

If the view of thermal radiation described in tins com¬ 
munication be correct, some light might be thrown on the 
process of electrical conduction. Kinetic energy of atoms, 
or heat, should be attributed not directly to the motion of 
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atoms but to osculations in the lines of force starting from 
electrons. The writer's conception of a metal does not 
agree with the usual free electron theory ; for if some of the 
electrons in metals were really free they w^ould flow to the 
surface and this seems unlikely ; and therefore, the opinion 
is favoured that all electrons stay by their atoms but travel 
in orbits composing uncompleted shells*. Seeing then 
the electronic system is not full, there is a tendency for 
another electron from a neighbouring atom becoming 
attached. If such a mechanism be correct, it fits in 
excellently with Benedicks’ f theory of the atom of metal 
actually being the carrier of electricity. So far as the 
writer knows. Benedicks did not extend Drude’s free 
electron gas theory to fit his model, but this can be very 
simply done. 

If e be the charge on an electron, after adding an 
electron to an atom, the force repelling the atom from the 
negative source of potential (X) is eX. An acceleration 
of /, say, is acquired ; so if M be the mass of the atom, 

Mx/=eX or /=^. 

J J M 

The time that this acceleration acts is where I is 

u 

distance the atom can move in the metal and u is the 
mean velocity of approach of two atoms due to thermal 

agitation. So then, r, the velocity of drift, 

provided that the velocity of drift is negligible compared 
with the velocity due to heat agitation—that is to say, the 
time is so short during w^hich the force acts that practi¬ 
cally no velocity is obtained. The current is equal to nev, 
and so the conduction is equal to 

neH _neHu 
2Mw ~ 2MzF ’ 

Now M^i^s simply twice the kinetic energy of the atom and 
the specific heat difficulty regarding the contribution from 
the free electrons is completely removed. The conduction 

* See McLennau, McLay, and Smith, Atomic States and Spectral 
Terms.” Proc, Roy. Soc. A, vol. cxii. p. 76 (1926 1 . 

t Benedicks, “Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Elektrizitatsleitimg in 
Metallen und Legierungen,” Jahrbuch der Radioaetivitat, xiii. p. 361 
(1916). 
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can now be written ^^ : since u is proportional to 

4^T, I must diminish with temperature. It can easily 
be seen why this must be the case from what has been said 
in the first part of this communication, because when 
there is much thermal agitation the electrons get displaced 
from their orbits and the effective size of an atom is really 
larger than when the electrons are moving in their undis¬ 
turbed orbits. When the temperature of the metal is very 
low, the speed of the atom of metal due to thermal agitation 
is no longer so large that the velocity of drift can be 
neglected in calculating the time during which the accelera¬ 
tion takes place and the expression obtained above for the 
resistance is VTong. In the Limiting case where the 
velocity of drift is the only velocity to be considered, 
could be neglected and the expression for the resistance 
would now be independent of temperature, which is what 
occurs with practically all non-superconducting metals. 

In conclusion, the VTiter vishes to-express his thanks to 
Professor J. C. McLennan, F.R.S., whose inspiring lectures 
were the source of many ideas contained in this coftimuni- 
cation, for his most helpful criticism and support. 


LII. The Polarization of Raman Lines, By A. C. Mbnzies, 
M.A., Lecturer in Charge,, Physics LJepartment, University 
College,, Leicester * * * § . 

Introduction. 

1 his first announcement of the discovery of the effect, 
A Raman t stated that the scattered lines showed evidence 
of being polarized. That there is a difference between the 
various scattered lines in this respect was shown later by 
Raman and Krishnan J, and independently by Carelli, 
Pringsbeim and Rosen §. For example, the second group 
of workers have investigated the effect in benzene, toluene, 
and carbon tetrachloride, and have shown that the lines 
scattered by benzene are all practically unpoiarized, but 

* Communicated by Prof. R. Whiddington, F.R.S. 

t Ind. Journ. Phys. ii. p. 1 (1928). 

X ‘Nature,’ cxxii. p. 169 (1928). 

§ Zsits. fur Physik, li. p. 511 (1928). 
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that in the other two substances some lines are definitely 
plane-polarized, and in the same direction as that of the 
ordinary Tyndall scattering. (This is with the observation 
at right-angles to the incident light.) 

The above experiments were made by putting polarizing 
apparatus in the patli of the emergent scattered light beam. 
The early announcement by Raman of the polarization of 
the scattered radiation led the writer to make experiments 
on the scattering of light already plane-polarized, using 
a double-image prism, and observing at various angles to 
the incident beam. The purpose of these experiments was 
to see if the polarization of the Raman lines was produced 
during the scattering process, or whether it occurred 
through molecules differently orientated being excited by 
incident light vibrating in the appropriate plane only. 

In the meantime a preliminary announcement of a result 
of a similar experiment has been made by Lindemann, 
Keeley and Hull *, who therefore take priority in this 
respect. The result which they announced was that in the 
scattering of light by carbon tetrachloride, of four scattered 
lines observed, one was present only in the beam wdiich 
})rivileged the ordinary Tyndall scattering, while the other 
three were present in approximately equal intensities in 
both beams. (Observations at right angles.) 

In the present paper an account is given of tbe results 
obtained by the writer in tbe examination of tbe state of 
polarization of the lines scattered by carbon tetrachloride 
at different angles, and by quartz with its optic axis at 
different orientations. An attempt is made to explain tbe 
polarization which occurs, and a scheme of energy-levels 
is put forward to co-ordinate tbe infra-red and Raman data 
for quartz. 

Apparatus and Method. 

As the Raman effect is still new, it is felt justified to 
give an account of the metliods employed in greater detail 
than they would otherwise warrant, since such details may 
be helpful to others taking np tbe w^ork. 

The source of light vras a quartz “ Atmospheric Pressure 
mercury vapour lamp made by Messrs. Kelvin, Bottomley, 
and Biiird ; it took 2'ff amperes at 110 volts, and was worked 
from an accumulator battery employed exclusively for this 
purpose. This burner is automatically relit if it goes out, 
so that it can be left to burn without attention for days or 

* ‘ Nature/ cxxii. p.921 (1928). 
pm. Map. S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 51. Oct. 1929. 2 M 
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weeks. The actual source of light is approximately L-shaped 
with the corner rounded off, but fortunately the vertical 
portion is by far the stronger. This particular lamp was 
selected because the small size of the source was very 
convenient for producing from it a narrow beam to pass 
through the polarizing apparatus. 

It was found convenient to mount the lamp in a separate 
room, the light entering the dark-room through a condensing 
lens of 6 in. diameter let into the wall. In this way a real 
image of the source can be formed at the centre of a 
spherical flask when it is required to irradiate the liquid 
with ordinary unpolarized light. A device, which was 
found very useful when focussing an image of the centre of 
the flask on to the slit of the spectrograph, is to let down 
a long glass fibre into the liquid in the flask, in such a way 
that it reflects the incident light, and so appears from the 
side as a line of light. This may then be focussed on to 
the slit of the spectrograph, and the fibre withdrawn at the 
■end of the initial setting-np. When the light is initially 
plane-polarized before entering the flask, having passed 
through a double-image prism, it is essential that the tw'o 
images of the source should be as near to the centre of the 
flask as possible with the two beams just separated. This 
condition can he readily judged by letting down into the 
liquid a strip of opal glass or other diffusing material, and 
as before focussing can be carried out on these images. 
When the final adjustments have been completed, the liquid 
in the flask can be replaced by a clean sample. 

For the mere observation of the effect, it is not at all 
■necessary to employ only dust'-free specimens of the scattering 
liquid. It is naturally preferable to do so, .since the dust 
increases the intensity of the scattered unmodified lines. 

The spectrograph w^as a constant deviation instrumetit 
made by Hilger, and Wellington Xpress ” plates were used 
‘(H. and D. 850, black backing). In order to bring up the 
faintest lines, the plates were developed with maximum 
energy developer, Eastman Kodak formula. 

The number of surfaces in the optical train should be kept 
as low as possible. There seems no particular virtue in a 
large flask, and if the liquid is expensive, or tends to uborb 
the light, a small one is preferable. 

Polarization of the Carbon Tetrachloride Lines. 

Scattering of a plane-polarized beam observed at right- 
angles. 

The incident beam of light was horizontal, and composed 
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ot two beams, polarized horizontally and vertically re¬ 
spectively. 

With twelve hours’ exposure a plate was obtained, showing 
that the scattered line dv ~ 458 cin.~^ occurred only in the 
beam vibrating vertically, while the lines dv = 215, 314, 
were equally strong in each beam. This, as mentioned 
before, was the discovery of Lindemann, Keeley, and Hall. 
The two fainter lines at (ii/=758, 788, seemed to be very 
slightly more intense in the beam vibrating vertically. 

These results are similar to those of Carelli, Pringsheim 
and Rosen, who observed with the polarizer in the scattered 
beam. The simplest assumption to make then, is that the 
light vibrations in the incident and scattered beams and 
the oscillation of the CCI 4 molecule must all be parallel in 
the case of the 458-line. It was also observed that the 
polarization of 458 is more complete when the incident 
beam is polarized. 

( 2 ) P'or ward-scattering of a plane-polarized beam. 

The foregoing experiment suggested that if the light 
scattered in a forward direction could be observed, the 
polarized line would be equally strong in each beam. This 
obsorvation is obviously not possible, but it is possible to 
observe the light scattered obliquely. 

By using a narrow diaphragm (an auxiliary spectrograph 
slit opened fully) and a condensing lens on to the slit, it was 
possible to observe the scattering at an angle of about 160°. 

It was found that tlie lines were almost equally strong in 
each beam—both spectra presented the same appearance as 
that due to the beam vibrating vertically in the 90° 
experiment. 

(3) Foricard Scattering of an Unpolarized Beam. 

It is clear from the foregoing experiment that in the 
forward scattering of an unpohuized beam, the line 458 
will be twice as strong relativcdy to the other lines as in the 
scattering at right-angles. This was tried, and found to be 
the case. Two photographs were taken of the spectrum 
of the light scattered, under conditions as similar as 
possible, at 90° and at about 160°. The intensities of all the 
lines were considerably greater in the second case. This was 
thouo-ht to be due in part to the greater depth of the scattered 
beani. In the forward scattering the intensity of the line 
458 is about twice as great as that of its near companion 315, 
2M2 
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■wMIe in the 90° scattering it is only very slightly more 
intense. 

It should be possible, then, to detect the polarized lines 
in any Raman spectrum, by the comparison of plates obtained 
by sideways and forward scattering, by the selection of the 
lines which are strengthened relatively in the forward 
scattering. This method may be applicable when the more 
direct method is not so readily applied. 

Other liquids (such as paraldehyde, acetone, toluene, 
methylal, mesitylene, and nitromethane) were tried with 
similar results. (Mesitylene goes “ milky ” during the 
irradiation, with the result that the unmodified lines are 
greatly strengthened.) 

Theory of the Raman Efect. 

Two theories have as yet been proposed to account for the^ 
Raman lines. The first, proposed by Raman, is that the 
modified lines correspond to actual infra-red frequencies. 

The second was deduced from the dispersion theory (d 
Kramers by Langer * and Deike t independently. This 
theory has been applied successfully to the case of carbon 
tetrachloride by Langer. According to this theory tlu' 
scattered lines originate in transfers from excited levels in 
one system to excited levels in another system of vibration 
of the molecule, provided that both systems have a common 
level. It is by no means intended to deny that some Raman 
lines may correspond to some infra-red frequencies, but 
these occur once more as differences between pairs of levels 
having a common-level—it can be provided by an added 
rotation or perhaps even a lattice vibration. 

Theory of the Polarizations, 

So far, the only attempt to account for the polarization & 
is one put forward by Raman and Krislman J very recently. 
Briefly, the molecule is regarded as having three sets of 
axes, along each of which a vibration may be set up by 
the incident light beam. It is then postulated that for 
the different vibrations, corresponding to the different 
modified frequencies, the response along the three axes is 
different. Thus the observed different stages of polarization 
of the lines may be accounted for. 

* ‘ Nature,’ cxxiii. p. 345 (1929). 
t ‘ Nature,’ cxxiii. p. 564 (1929). 
t Roy. Soc. Proc. A, exxii. p. 23 (1929). 
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But, as has been mentioned in the previous paragraph, 
in the production of the Raman line, two vibrations are 
concerned rather than one, the energy of the Raman lino 
corresponding to the difference between the energies of the 
two vibrations. 

It is here suggested that a possible explanation (in the 
sense of a mechanical model) of the polarizations can be got 
b}" considering the different systems to correspond in fact to 
actual vibrations of the molecule. Any transition from a 
level in one system to a level in another system corresponds 
to a change in the mode of vibration of the molecule, i.e.^ a 
transfer of energy oi vibration from one mode of vibration 
to another. Now if these different directions of vibration 
are parallel to one another, we may expect the light 
scattered to be plane-polarized, while if they are mutually 
perpendicular, the light scattered will be impolarized. 
Intermediately, the light scattered will be partially polarized. 
This parallelism of the directions of vibration may account 
for tlie greater intensity, as a rule, of tlie polarized lines, to 
which Hamaii has drawn attention. 

It is clear that if this hypothesis can be established, 
considerable knowledge of the spatial distribution of groups 
in molecules can be gained by a study of the polarization 
of the Human lines. 

Jlte Raman Spectrum of Quartz, 

It was thought that considerable light might be thrown 
on the problem of the jmlarizution of the Raman lines by a 
study of the modified lines scattered by crystalline quartz 
from this point of view, vaiying the inclination of tlie optic 
axis to the direction of the incident and scattered beams. 
Observation was made at right-angles to the incident beam 
in ail cases. 

Three cases were dealt with. First, the optic axis 
coincided with the direction of scattering, secondly with the 
direction of the inci<lent beam, and lastly it was placed at 
right-angles to both. In all cases the incident light was 
unpolarized. These three cases will be distinguished in 
wTiat follows as (1), (2) and (^3). 

Observations without the Interposition of 
Polarizinp A.pparatus. 

There appeared to be no difference between the spectra 
in the three cases, except that lines appeared in case (3) 
for the first time with shifts of approximately 1293 and 
1369 cm~^. It is possible that a repetition of the experi- 
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ments with longer exposure may reveal this shift in all three 
cases. These lines are extremely faint. Measurements of 
all the shifts are tahnlated in Table I. 

Observations of the Polarizations. 

When it is realized that the optical rotation of quartz in 
the region of the spectrum under investigation is of the 
order of 45° per mm., it will be clear that an attempt to 
observe the polarizations of the lines in case (1) is certain to 
fail. Consequently only the cases (2) and (3) were so 
investigated, where observation was made perpendicularly 
to the optic axis. 

As was expected, in most cases the lines were plane- 
polarized, and moreover, the direction of polarization in 
some cases turned through 90° as the optic axis was turned 
similarly, showing that some of the vibrations involved 
were fixed in direction relative to the optic axis Other 
lines kept their direction of polarization fixed relative to the 
directionsof the incident and scattered light, and independent 
of the direction of the optic axis, showing that the directions 
of the vibrations concerned were not fixed relative to the 
optic axis.. In two cases (dv=265 and 798 cm.'M the lines 
were polarized in a direction perpendicular to that of the 
unmodified lines in both cases (2) and (3). It is difficult 
to see simply how this can arise (a vibration parallel to the 
direction of the incident beam, independent of the direction 
of the optic axis) without the postulation of vibrators at 
right-angles, as has been suggested above. 

in order to simplify the presentation of the results, the 
states of polarization are given in Table I., together with 
the values ©f the wave numbers found by other observers. 
The polarizations in the two cases are given in parallel 
columns; “tt” means that the lines corresponding to the 
shift are plane-polarized parallel to the direction of the un¬ 
modified lines, “<r” that they are plane-polarized at 
right-angles to this, and “u^’ that they are unpolarized. 
The references are to Bao *, Krishnan t, Wood Pringsheim 
and Rosen §, and Landsberg & Mandelstam jj. In the first 
case (Bao and Krishnan) theoriginal papers were unavailable, 
so the reciprocals of the wave-lengths quoted in a paper 
hy Czerny m are given. 

* Ind. Journ. Phi's. iii. p. 123 (1928). 
t ‘ Nature,’ cxxii. p. 506 (1928). 
t Phil. Mag, vi. p. 742 (1928). 

§ Zeits.fiir Physik, 1. p. 741 (1928). 

II Zeits. fiir Pkysik, I. p. 769 (19:?8P 
^ Zeits. fiir Pkysfc, liii, p, 317 (1929). 
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With regard to the actual values obtaiued for the shifts, 
the values obtained by the writer are probablj^ not more 
accurate than about 1 per cent. The concordance is good ; 
it seems likely that the values got by Landsberg and 
Mandelstam are in better agreement with the others than 
appears at first sight—it looks as if they had worked with 
a wide slit and so measured the mean of 694 and 798 as ona 
line, and similarly for 1093 and 1157. 


Table I. 



Hanian Frequencies. 


Polarization. 

k & K. 

W. 

P. A E. 

L. &M. 

Author. 

Case 2. 

Case 3. 

85 

— 

_ 

_ 

85 

u 

u 

128 

125 

125 

123 

126 

u(rr) 

a 

20G 

204 

— 

211 

209 

TT 

TT 

267 


262 

_ 

265 


a 

— 

— 

(351) 

— 

(356) 

(yr) 

TT 

— 

— 

(405) 

— 

(406) 

(tt) 

U 

463 

462 

465 

465 

464 

IT 

TT 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

(530) 

(ff) 

(w> 


— 

(TOC) 

— 

694 

(yr) 

<T 



802 

743 

79S 

(T 

a 

_ 

_ 


— 

1093 


yr 

1176 

— 

1157 

1127 

1157 


n 

_ 

_ 

_ 


1240 

(»■) 

(®) 





1293 

Absent, 

(71/ 





1309 

Absent. 

(ir) 



(Isunibers within bracket; 

3 are doubtful.) 



Infra-red Data for Quartz. 

It was next sought to frame a system of energy-levels 
which should represent the Raman lines as differences 
between levels having a level in common. Any such scheme 
must naturally satisfy the infra-red data also. The data 
available to the writer were those quoted in Lecomte, ^ Le 
Spectre Infrarouge/ p. 145 (reflexion experiments by 
Nichols, Rubens & Nichols, and Reinkober) and p. 181 
(absorption experiments by Merritt and Koenigsberger, 
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Dreisch, Coblentz, Nichols, and Kosenthal), together 'vrith 
the measurements of Coblentz, Schaefer, and Schubert. It 
appears that the strongest intra-rod vibrations are in tho 
neighbourhood of 9/x, and 21g., so that any successful scheme 
would presumably involve these as fundamental vibrations. 

A scheme of energy-levels is set forth in fig. 1. Here 
it will be noted that the very strong infra-red vibrations 
just mentioned are represented on the left of the diagram, 
in two pairs of levels, having a difference in wave-number 


Fig. 1. 



of 61 cm.“^. In the figure, a full line is drawn to represent 
a transition present in the infra-red spectrum, and a broken 
line to represent one present as a shift in the Raman 
spectrum. In addition to the lines indicated in the diagram, 
overtones of some of the fundamental frequencies shown 
occur in the infra-red spectrum. These are not sho^v n in the 
diagram in order to keep it reasonably small. They are 
given in Table II. which follows. In the first column 
is given the wave-length in /z calculated from the frequencies 
in the diagram, in the second column the values obtained 
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by I'eflexion in the infra-red, and in the third column the 
values obtained by absorption in the infra-red. In the 
fourth column is an indication of the strength of the 
reflexion or absorption in the infra-red, in the fifth column 
“o” and “e’^ respectively indicates that the absorption or 
reflexion ill the infra-red applies to the ordinary ray or to 
the extraordinary ray, and in the last column is given the 
origin of the vibration in terms of the present scheme. 

Table II. 


VVnve-lengtb. 


r— 

Calculated, 

I. R. Reiln. I.B. Abspn. 

I.R. Int. 

I. R. Poln. 

Origin. 


3 2-97 

Weak. 



•3x10964-61 

304 

„ 3-02 

„ 



3X1096 

3-71 

— 3‘75 




4X673 

4-43 

4-5 — 

Weak. 



2x10964-61 

-±•53 





2x1096 

4-95 

— 5-02 

„ 



3x673 

0-26 

— G-20 




2X799 

8-64 

8 50 

V. strong. 

o 

e 

Fundamental, 


8 70 

„ 


e 



b-90 

„ 

o 

e 


9-11 

9-05 

V. strong. 

0 

e 

Fundamental. 

12-5 

12-52 

Strong. 

0 


Fundamental. 


12'87 

„ 


e 


14-9 

14-55 

,, 

0 


Fundamental. 

18*7 

38-5 




Fundainentai. 


19-7 

„ 


e 


21-6 

21 

T. strong. 

o 


Fundamental. 

24-8 

20 

Strong. 

o 


Fundamental. 


127*0 

,, 


e 



Still unaccounted for in this scheme are three weak 
infra-red observations, and the Raman lines at 85, 1240, 
1293, and 1369, which are all weak. 

It is difficult to draw any conclusions as to the connexion 
between the polarization of the infra-red vibrations and the 
polarization of the Raman lines, owing to the ambiguity 
in the infra-red observations. 
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A scheme ©£ energy-levels which accords rather better 
with the Raman observations, bnt considerably less well with 
the infra-red data, can be bailt up with the following as 
fundamental frequencies :— 700, 809, 1080, 1165, and 1291. 
This gives as differences :— 85, 126, 211, 271, 356, and 465. 
The merit of the scheme is that it represents the strongest 
Raman lines (126, 211 and 465) as differences. Its draw¬ 
back is that it does not involve the very strong infra-red 
wave-length at 21/i, as a fundamental vibration, and does 
include as such the wave-number 1291, which has no 
counterpart in the infra-red. 

More exact data in the infra-red region are required to 
settle this problem, and also more exact measurements of the 
Raman lines. Tiie plates used in the course of the present 
work were obtained with an exposure of three days. These 
measurements will be repeated with the same specimen of 
quartz, using a still finer slit, and giving exposures of weeks 
in duration. It is worth while remarking that in the 
infra-red experiments the exact position of the band varies 
often from specimen to specimen. 

I am indebted to my friend and former pupil Mr. 0. P. 
Snow, of the Physical Chemical Laboratory, Cambridge, 
for helpful discussion. 


Summary, 

Using a small source and a double-image prism, observa¬ 
tions have been made of the ligiit scattered by carbon 
tetrachloride and other liquids at 90° and at an angle of 
about 160°. 

It is suggested that the observed polarization of the line 
can be explained if it is supposed that the direction of the 
initial vibration is parallel to that of the final vibration in 
the case of the plane-polarized lines, and that they are 
perpendicular to one another in the case of the unpolarized 
lines. Lines partially polarized can be explained by the 
inclination of the directions of vibration to one another 
being intermediate between the two cases. 

The Raman spectrum of quartz has been measured for 
three different orientations of the optic axis, and the state 
of polarization of the lines has been investigated. Some 
of the scattered lines change their direction of polarization 
through 90° as the direction of the optic axis is similarly 
turned. Two lines remain plane-polarized in the customary 
direction (parallel to that of the unmodified lines) in spite 
of the orientation of the optic axis being changed, and in the 
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case o£ two other lines the direction o£ polarization is 
invariable also, hut is perpendicular to the usual direction 
(vibration parallel to the direction of propagation of the 
incident light). 

An energy-level diagram is given which co-ordinates the 
Raman and infra-red observations, and may have some real 
significance. 

(Since the above was written, I have seen a report by 
Cabannes in Comptes Rendus^ clxxxviii, p. 249 (1929), in 
which he gives the results of experiments virith quartz 
similar to those described in the present paper. Ihe wave- 
numbers, measured bv Daure, are 129, 20t^, 267, 351,403, 
467*5, 700, 796, 1062," 1165, 1287. They are represented as 
multi|>les o£ three small numbers. 

The polarization observations are less complete than in 
the present paper, but are in agreement with those detailed 
here, except for a slight disagreement in the case of the 
weak line 1157. Cabannes suggests that the polarizations 
may arise through interference due to coherent scattering.) 

Physics DepartHieiit, 

ITniversitv College, Leicester. 

.luiie 27th, 1«29. 


LIII. The Fine Siruchire of Spectral Lines. 

By J. C. McLEifNAN, F.R.S., and E. J. Auam, M.A.* 

(Holder of a National Ilesearch Council of Canada Studentship.) 

[Plate XI.] 

tvork described here is a continuation of expeii- 
A ments previously* carried out by the authors t. 
The plan followed in this earlier work of studying lines in 
the first spark spectrum of an element and comparing the 
structures found for these lines with the structures 
found for lines in the homologous series of the corre¬ 
sponding arc spectrum has again been adhered to and the 
experimental method has not been changed except in the 
adoption of a means of spectrum excitation suitable to the 


• Comniunicaied bv the Authors, 
t Trans. Hoy. Soc.'Can. 3, xxiii. p. 7 (1929). 
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metal being studied. Eor this reason only the source of 
light used need be described in detail here. 

To obtain the lines in the spectrum of zinc II. and of 
cadmium II. the hollow cathode discharge was used. 
Both electrodes were hollow cylinders made of the metal 
and enclosed in a pyrex glass tube which w^as exhausted 
and then filled with helium. The electrodes were carefully 
out-gassed and the hehum purified as the presence of 
hydrogen and other impurities prevents the production of 
the spark lines. The pressure of helium in the tube also 
had an important effect on the character of the spectrum 
obtained. At a pressure of 2-2J mm. of mercurj^ with 
zinc electrodes and at a pressure of 5-1 mm. of mercury 
with electrodes of cadmium the lines of the spark spectrum 
possessed their greatest intensity. At higher pressures 
the helium spectrum alone was obtained and at lower 
pressures the arc spectrum of the metal became more 
prominent and the spark lines faded out. In most of the 
work a 30,000 volt alternating current transformer w’as 
used as a source of potential but the character of the 
spectrum remained unchanged when a 2000 volt direct 
current generator was substituted for the transformer. 

For the study of fines in the spectrum of barium I. 
and of lanthanum II. it w^as the salts of the metals rather 
than the metals themselves that were availabie in quantity 
and it was necessary therefore to discard the method 
outlined above. It was decided to adopt that employed 
by Meggers and Burns* in the study of lanthanum I. and 
lanthanum II. A vacuum arc w^as constructed with 
carbon electrodes the low^er of w^hich was bored and filled 
with the salt of the metal under investigation. The 
electrodes led into the vacuum chamber through oil seals 
and the outside of the chamber w’^as wound with brass 
tubing through which water flow^ed continuously to 
prevent the production of leaks due to the heating of the 
soldered metal joints. A pressure of considerably less 
than 1 mm. of mercury could be maintained w^hile the arc 
was running. All salts of the metals w^ere not found to be 
equally satisfactory. Of those obtainable barium oxide 
and lanthanum chloride gave the most intense spectra. 
A current of about 10 amperes at a potential of 220 volts 
was used throughout. 


* J* O. S. A. (Jane 1927). 
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The results obtained are given in detail in Tables 
II., III., and IV, 

Table I. 

Results obtained for lines in the spectrum of Zn II. 


Line. 

Classification. 

AX. 


Ar. 

Int. 

6103 LA. 

3®Pi,-42D3 


Single 



6021 „ 



Single 



4924 „ 

S'Dg - 4 -F 4 

i ® 

!. -*071 

i 

0 j 10 

. 4-292 i 7 

4912 „ 



Single 




Table II. 




Results obtained for lines : 

in the spectrum of Cd II. 

Line. 

Classification, 

AX. 


Av. 

Int^ 

6465 LA. 

32 Pj 4^D3 I 

0 

—4)75 

>! 

1 

0 

. -f 1 

10 

3 


( 

0 

( 

9 i 

10 

6360 „ 

4®F4-G2Ct ■! 

— 055 


^135 \ 

1 


1 

—131 

1 

4-323 1 

.10 

530 „ 

32 D 3 - 42 F 4 j 

-j-'OSS 

0 


-184 

0 

3 

10 

5337 „ 

3-D,-4»F3 


Single 




Table III. 




Results obtained for lines in the 

spectrum of Ba I. 

Line. 

Classification. 

AX. 


Av. 

Int. 

6694 I.A. 



Single 



6675 „ 



Single 



6595 „ 

3Di«-®Di 

1 ^ 

1 —099 


r 0 j 

1 +228 i 

! 10 

1 8 

6527 „ 


r -308 

1 0 j 

i 1 

1 10 

6499 „ 



Single 



6450 „ 



[+250 

flO 
[ 1 

6342 „ 


1 4-181 

Single 

1 -492 1 

f 1 

6063 „ 


•066 


-181 J 

1 


1 

i 0 

I 

! 0 

1 9 



r 4-161 


r -444 

f 1 

6019 „ 

3PoO-®Dj j 



0 

10 



[ —082 


[+225 

L 1 

6997 „ 


( ® 

1 —•066 


f ^ 

1+185 

{^2: 
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Table III. (cord.). 

Results obtained for lines in the spectrum of 


Line. 


5972 I.A. 


5536 


4934 


4930 : 


Classification. 




Unclassified 


Unclassified 


Unclassified 


Unclassified 


A Xs 

+ •137 
0 

—062 
—129 
+ •044 
0 

—041 
—065 
r +-043 

I —037 


0 

•060 


{J 


i ^ 

{ —051 

i —085 


-384 

0 

+ 173 
+362 
r —144 

+133 

1+212 

1 -175 
\ 0 
1 +152 

1+250 

( ^ 
+246 

I +411 


Ba I. 


liJ 

{i 

10 

10 

9 

,10 
t 2 
[10 
9 

L 8 


Table IV. 


Results obtained for lines in the spectrum of La II. 


Line, 

Classification. 

AX. 


Ar. 

Int. 



r +-086 


-307 


5304 LA. 

3D^0_3J)^ 

1 0 

1 —065 

1 

0 

+230 

JlO 


1 

L —129 

1 

+457 

L 4 

5183 „ 



Single 



5123 „ 



Single 



5115 „ 

3DjO_3D^ 


Single 




The intensities quoted above give merely the relative 
intensities of the components of a hne. 

It is not felt that the results given for the spectrum of 
lanthanum II are as satisfactory as those given for the 
spectra of the other elements. This spectrum possessing 
as it does a great number of Hues is extremely difficult to 
investigate particularly with a highly resolving echelon 
spectrograph. 

Plate I is from enlarged photographs of some of the lines 
that showed fine-structure, (a) shows the line 5304 of 
lanthanum, (b), (c), (d), (e), (/), (g) the lines 4554, 4934, 
5536, 5972, 6063, 6595 respectively of barium and (h), (i) 
the lines 5378 and 6360 of cadmium. 

The structures obtained for the lines in the arc spectrum 
of barium maybe represented by the energy diagram given 
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in fig. 1. It is interesting to note that by assigning the 
quantum numbers indicated in the figure and applying the 
exclusion principles which are found to hold in the analysis 
of line spectra we obtain the number of components 
experimentally observed for these lines except in the case 
of the hne 5997, which has one component missing. 

Table V. has been drawn up to allow a comparison to be 
made between lines in the spectrum of Zn II. and lines in 
the spectrum of Cu I., between lines in the spectrum of 
€d II. and lines in the spectrum of Ag I. and between fines 
in the spectrum of La II. and fines in the spectrum of Ba I. 


Fig. 1. 




Table V. 



Single in Zn II. 

Single in Cu I. 


Single in Zn II. 

Single in Cu I. 

'Pi-^Da 

Double in Cd II. 

Single in Ag I. 


Quartet in La 11. 

Single in Ba I. 


Single in La II, 

Single in Ba I. 


Single in La II. 

Double in Ba I. 


Single in La II. 

Double in Ba I. 


Using fig. 1 we may also compare the results obtained 
by us for the spectrum of Ba I. with those obtained by 
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Meggers and Burns for the spectrum of La II. The^ state 
that in La II. the level ®Di is triple at least, the level 
is single and the level is quintuple at least. We find 
that in Bal.the level ®Di is double as is the level while 
the level ^Ds appears single. 

These results, as well as those previously published, lead 
to the conclusion that there is no similarity between the 
structure of a line in an arc spectrum and the structure of a 
line in the homologous series of the corresponding first 
spark spectrum. This is in keeping with the view 
advanced on theoretical grounds that the fine structure 
of a spectral line originates in a property—the spin—of 
the nuclei of the atoms giving rise to it. 

The Physical Laboratory, 

UuiTersity of Toronto. 


LIY. On Webe7''s Laic and Visual Acuity. By R. A. 
Houstoun, I).Sc., Lecturer on Physical Optics in the 
University of Glasgow *, 

T he power to distinguish differences in the brightness of 
objects is one of the most important properties of the 
human eye. It has hitherto been specified by the ratio 
AI/I where AI is the smallest increase in brightness which 
can be detected, when the eye is adapted to brightness I. 
This ratio has been measured by different observers during 
a period extending now over a century and a half, and 
Fechner stated that 

^ is constant. 


This result he called Weber’s law. If we write AS to 
denote the increase in sensation, 


AS=^ 


AI 
I • 


This gives on integration Ss=^logI + C, a result known a& 
Fechner’s law. It was obvious to Fechner that Weber’s 
law did not hold for high and low intensities. But he 
considered that these deviations were due to disturbing 
factors, to dazzle at high intensities and to the intrinsic 

* Communicated by the Author. 
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light of the retina at low intensities, and regarded the ratio 
as constant for a wide interval between. 

The most important investigation on the subject is that 
made by Koenig and Brodhun each of whom measured 
the ratio for white light and for six monochromatic regions 
of the spectrum over the whole range for which the eye can 
function. 

Fig. 1 is a diagram representing their results taken from 
Helmholtz's Physiological Optics.' This diagram has now 
become classic. The ordinates represent the ratio. At high 


Fig. 1. 



intensities it is represented by the same curve I. for all 
colours, and at low intensities by the curve II. for the red 
end, and by the curve III. for the blue end of the spectrum. 

All the workers in the field have hitherto devoted their 
attention to the ratio AI/I. In this it appears to me they 
have been wrong ; it is not this quantity but its reciprocal 
that is important. What we are studying is the power of 
the eye to discriminate brightness ; this should be measured 
by a number which is great when that power is great, and 

* Experimentelle Untersuchungm uber die psychophysische Funda- 
mentalformel in Bezug auf den Gedchtssinn. Sitzungsher, k. Akad. 
Wissemch. 1888, p. 917 ; 1889, p. 641. 

PhiL Mag. S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 51. Oct. 1929. 2 N 
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which should become zero.^ not infinite, in the case o£ a 
stone-blind man. I have consequently graphed in fig. 2 the 
mean o£ Koenig and Brodhun's values £or I/AI for white 
light; the abscissje are the logarithms of the intensity 
expressed in the arbitrary unit they used. The smooth 
curve is a probability curve adjusted by trial and 

error to fit the data. A better fit might have been obtained 
by more elaborate methods, but the accuracy of the data 
hardly appears to warrant the extra trouble. 

The fit is a good one. It shows that there can be no 
question o£ the validity of Fechner^s law, that there is no 


Fig. 2. 



constant fractional increase, even for a limited interval. 
We are instead up against the laws of probability which 
always hold when there is a large number of objects 
grouped about a mean. In fig. 3 I have graphed the mean 
of Koenig and Brodhun’s results for 605/i/x, and in fig. 4 
the mean of their results for 470ft/A, in each case fitting a 
curve of the same type to the observations. In fig. 3 the 
fit is not so good as in fig. 2 ; the distribution is distinctly 
one-sided at the top. In fig. 4 there is a pronounced 
deviation at low intensitie.s ; it is this deviation that shows 
itself as the difference of the curves II. and III. in fig, 1. 
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To convert the brightness of the surface to absolute units 
Koenig and Brodhun^s should be multiplied by 0*04, It is 
then expressed in millilamberts ; when a perfectly diffusing 
surface is exposed normally to a point source of one candle- 
power intensity at a distance of 1 cm., it has a brightness of 
1 lambert. Koenig and Brodhun did not correct their 
intensities for the variation in the aperture of the pupil. 
Their numbers are proportional consequently to the intensity 
of the light outside the pupil not to its intensity on the 
retina, and should be corrected by multiplying by the area 
of the pupil opening. I have not made the correction as 
I am not sure of the value of the correction under the con¬ 
ditions of the experiment, and in any case it is not large 
enough to affect the shape of the curves appreciably. 
Koenig, it should be noted, had normal colour vision, 
whereas Brodhun was a dichromat, but there was no 
appreciable difference between their results. Ten settings 
were made by each observer at every intensity ; it is 
doubtless impossible to increase the range over which the 
observations were made, but it is desirable that the work on 
white light should be repeated with a greater rmmber of 
observations, in order to see how closely the results fit the 
probability curve. 

The question arises as to why the variation takes place 
with regard to log I, and not with regard to I? I think it 
possible to answer this question with a fair degree of 
certainty. The percipient elements in the retina are the 
rods and cones or the cones alone. There are the two view's. 
According to the duplicity theory the rods are a separate 
system from the cones functioning at lower intensities than 
the latter ; this view is the more widely held at present. 
According to the other view' the rods are not percipient 
elements. On the first view the rods and cones are connected 
to the fibres of the optic nerve. Now w'e know as a conse¬ 
quence of the work of Adrian that the sensation is 
propagated along the nerve fibre by a series of impulses. 
The velocity of the impulses is constant, but their frequency 
increases with the intensity of the stimulus. R. S. Lillie 
has described a model which imitates very closely the pro¬ 
pagation of the pulses. If an iron wire is dipped into a 
strong solution of nitric acid, its surface becomes “ passive,” 
i. e., becomes covered by a sheath of oxide which protects it 
from the further action of the acid. If the wire is then 
immersed in a weaker solution of the acid and its surface 
touched with a zinc rod, the sheath is destroyed at the point 
of contact, and a pulse characterized by effervescence travels 
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rapidly along the wire. The sheath reforms behind the 
pulse, and after a short interval of time the wire is in a 
condition to transmit another pulse. By analogy the impulse 
in the fibre of the optic nerve should be started by applying 
a charge of electricity to the surface of the cone. 

The light falls first on a photosensitive substance liberating 
electrons. These pass through an absorbing medium to the 
surface of the cone. Now a stream of electrons is absorbed 
according to the same law as a ray of light. If I denotes 
the initial and To the final intensity of the stream, 

Iq = 

where g is a constant and x denotes the length of the path 
in the medium. Consequently 

log Io=log I — 

The length of the path wull vary from cone to cone. One 
vidue will be most common and the others will be distributed 
around this. If we divide the cones into classes according 
to the value of x which they possess, and graph the number 
in each class against the value of a*, we obtain a frequency 
distribution. Let us assume that the same intensity Iq is 
required to start an impulse in each cone, then according to 
the above equation the distribution has the same shape, 
when it. is graphed against log I instead of x. 

When log 1 is small, all the cones are inactive. If log I is 
increased, each cone becomes active as its threshold is 
reached. Let us assume, that for a just perceptible increase 
in sensation the number of active cones always increases by 
the same amount. Then the ordinates in figs. 2, 3, and 4 
represent the rate of increase of the number of active cones 
with the increase in log I where I denotes the intensity of 
the stream of electrons. Let us take the latter as propor¬ 
tional to the intensity of the incident light. The figs, then 
represent the distribution of the cones or other percipient 
elements in terms of the logarithms of their threshold 
intensities. 

The photo-sensitive substance decomposes under the 
incident light and recombines again in the dark. The 
intensity of the stream of electrons is proportional to 
the incident light only if the quantity of substance decom¬ 
posed is small. It is possible that there may be an effect 
due to the exhaustion of the photosensitive substance. Also, 
when a cone becomes active, its rate of activity increases 
with the increase in the intensity of the light until a 
stationary condition is reached, determined by the interval 
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necessary for the nerve to recover from the passage of 
the previous impulse. This stationary condition must, 
however, be reached very rapidly, otherwise the curves in 
figs. 2 and 3 would have no descending portions. Prob- 
afty a satisfactory approximation to actual conditions will 
be obtained if we assume that all cones function at the 
same intensity ©nee they are started, and if we place the 
threshold for each cone midway between its actual value 
and the intensity which produces the stationary condition. 
But the curves make it practically certain that the main 
consideration is a probability one which can be nothing else 
but the grouping of the percipient elements round a particular 
threshold intensity. 

The question arises as to the nature of the percipient 
elements. According to the view most prevalent at present, 
the rods should function at low' intensities, and there should 
be three different kinds of cones corresponding to the 
fundamental sensations of the Young-Helmholtz theory of 
colour vision. In fig. 2 I can see evidence only for one 
mechanism. In fig. 3 the one-sided distribution may be due 
to the overlapping of symmetrical distributions due to the 
different fundamental sensations of the Y^oung-Helmholtz 
theory. It is, how'ever, v’eH to remember that most distri¬ 
butions which occur in nature due to the variation of one 
factor are one-sided; the Gaussian distribution is the 
exception rather than the rule. The deviation in fig. 4 may 
be due to a second system, presumably the rods ; or it may 
be due to spherical aberration of the eye for blue light. 
We are compelled to suspend judgment, for there is not 
enough to form judgment upon. 

According to the assumption of this paper, the sensation 
is proportional to the number of active percipient elements. 
If S denotes the sensation and the curve in fig. 2 is 
accurately represented by the probabiiit}' expression, it 
follows that 

d% , (lo gl-los pa 

7/1 y\ - 

C?(logI) 

where I' is the intensity at the maximum and a is the 
“ dispersion ” or standard deviation. Hence w'e have 

f x (logI-logI')2 

2 <r2 <i(logI) 

instead of Fechner’s law”^ S = ^logI-f C. This is an integral 
widely used in statistical work, and there are tables giving 
its value. 
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In 1897 Koenig * measured the resolving power of the 
eye for white, red, green, and blue light over as wide a 
range of' intensities as possible. He used Snellen's test 
object LU upon a background of the colour in question ; this 
is turned left or right or up or down, and the measurement 
consists in finding at what intensity the direction of the 
open side can just be determined. T£ this can be done when 
the object subtends an angle of 5 minutes at the eye, the 
resolving power or acuity is said to have unit value. If the 
direction can be determined when the angle subtended is 
2 ^ minutes, the resolving power is 2. His results for white 
light are represented by the crosses in fig. 5 on the same 


Fig. 5. 



scale of intensity used for figs. 2, 3, and 4. The ordinates 
give acuity. The intensity is not corrected for variations in 
the aperture of the pupil, Koenig’s observations were 
rather numerous^ and have been averaged in groups of five 
consecutive readings by Hecht f ; it is Hecht^s averages that 
are represented in the fig. I have fitted a curve of the type 

y = I 

to the observations adjusting the origin and scale by trial 
and error. The agreement is within the experimental error. 

* Die Abhiingigkeit der Selmcharfe r>on der Beleuchtungsinfensitat, 
Sitzungsher, k. Akad. Wissensch. 1897, p. 559. 

t The Kelation between Visual Acuity and Illumination.’* J. Gen. 
Physiol. 1928, xi. p, 255. 
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It will be noted that this curve is o£ the same type as has 
been used to represent S, and that there are no signs o£ two 
mechanisms. 

On what should the variation o£ acuity with intensity 
depend? According to Hecht it depends only on the 
number of active percipient elements in unit area of the 
retina. The number o£ percipient elements is fixed anato¬ 
mically. Hence we must assume that more become active 
as the intensity is increased, that is, we make the same 
assumptioji as before, namely, that the elements have 
different intensity thresholds. Let us suppose they are 
arranged in rows at equal distances from one another, and 
that there are N per cm. The number per unit area is 
consequently and this is proportional to S. The acuity 
as defined above is presumably inversely proportional to the 
distance between two percipient elements, i. e., it is 
proportional to N. It is hence proportional to 
I have calculated S from Brodhun's measurements on w'hite 
light, and have plotted as a broken line in tig. 5, 

choosing the scale of ordinates to give as good an agree¬ 
ment as possible. But cannot be said to fit the 

observations, although the change takes place over the same 
range. 

A little consideration shows that Hechths assumption 
requires to be modified. If we consider the analogy with 
the photographic plate, the detail in the image certainly 
increases as the distance between the grains decreases. But 
it depends also on the degree of contrast in the plate. 
A plate with soft gradation which fogs slightly in the 
developer does not show up detail as well as a clean working 
plate. Something similar must happen in the retinn. Let 
us suppose that the test object consists of two thin parallel 
white strips separated by a thin black strip. The black 
strip is not perfectly black, and w^e shall suppose that it 
reflects one-twentieth as much light as the white strip does. 
At low intensities the light reflected from the black strip is 
below the thresholds of all the percipient elements. As the 
intensity is raised, the light reflected from the black strip 
rises above the threshold of element after element; finally, 
when the intensity is very great, the light from the black 
strip is above the threshold of most of the elements. The 
degree of contrast consequently varies with the intensity of 
illumination. To obtain the acuity from we must 

multiply the latter by a contrast factor. But the excellent 
agreement of the observations with the probability" curve 
makes it certain that number of elements and contrast 
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iilioTild not be considered separately ; the variation must 
depend on a single factor involving both these quantities. 

It would be well in future determinations of the resolving 
power of the eye to use a series of equidistant parallel lines 
as test object, so as to eliminate disturbance due to end 
effects. Such a test object as Snellen^s has the advantage 
that it eliminates dishonest work, and is valuable when 
examinations in visual acuity are a condition of admission to 
trades and professions. But in a scientific investigation the 
object should be geometrically as simple as possible. 

Koenig found that the acuity was independent of the 
colour of the light. The readings for red, green, and blue 
agreed with the readings for white ight, whenever the 
intensities were reduced to the same unit. 

If the percipient elements reach their thresholds gradually 
as the intensity increases, the question may be asked, why, 
when we look at a white sheet, does the image not show a 
grain at low intensities. It is possible that the brain inter¬ 
prets a particular kind of graininess as uniform intensity, 
just as it recognizes an inverted image on the retina as that 
of an erect walking man. But it is more probable that the 
threshold of each element changes frequenth', as the supply 
of photosensitive substance varies, and that the uniformity 
is due to persistence of vision. 

In order to explain the increase in sensation with intensity 
it might be suggested that the cones have all the same 
threshold, but that tiie mob'cules of the photosensitive sub¬ 
stance have ditferent thresholds, i. c., some are decomposed 
more readily than others. But this will not explain the 
variation of acuity with intensity. 

In measuring the resolving power of the eye for blue 
light, Koenig found that it increased more rapidly than it 
ought to increase, when he approached the the test object. 
Careful correction of the eye for myopia in the blue had 
no effect, and lie concluded that the discrepancy w-as due 
to a large spherical aberration of the eye for blue light. 
He offers no explanation of the difference between curves 
II. and III. in fig. 1. It is possible that this is due to the 
same cause, for spherical aberration would blur the dividing 
edge of the comparison fields, and render the arrangement 
less sensitive. It would naturally come into play at low 
intensities when the full pupil was used. 

In order to see how closely the results fit the probablity 
curve and settle some of the other points raised in this 
paper, we are at present preparing to repeat Koenig and 
Brodhun^s entire investigation 
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LY. The Effect of Boundary Distortion on the Surface 
Energy of a Crystal. By Bekyl M. Dent, Department of 
Theoretieal PfiysicSy Bristol University * * * § . 

§ 1. Intkoduction. 

A s there is as yet no reliable experimental method o£ 
determining the surface energies of solids, and as 
a knowledge of the magnitude of the surface energy is 
essential to a proper understanding of many surface pheno¬ 
mena, any theoretical estimate of this quantity is of interest. 

Hitherto it has only been possible to calculate the surface 
energy f on the assumption that the effect of the distortion 
or shrinking of the boundary of the crystal can be neglected, 
for the simple reason that no method existed of estimating 
the extent of this distortion. This has now been done. It 
has been shown J that for a series of alkaline halide crystals 
it is the defonnability of the surface ions which largely 
controls the distortion at the surface. If the ions were not 
deformable, the distortion would practically vanish. Actually 
the contraction in the interplanar spacing at the surface is 
about five per cent., and reasons have been given for supposing 
that this contraction is practically confined to the topmost 
layer. 

The surface energy is found to be similarly sensitive to 
the deforniability of the surface ions. Calculations for eight 
crystals of the rock-salt type show that the surface energy 
of the ( 100 ) plane is diminished by about 20 per cent., due to 
the deformability of the surface ions and the consequent 
contraction at tiie surface. 

§ 2. Method. 

In Born’s notation § let the potential energy of the 
unbroken crystal be divided into three parts, 

4* ~ ^11 “b <p22 + 4>12) 

where (pn and 022 Ihe energies of the tw'o parts which 
are separated by the net plane along which the crystal is 
broken, and 0^2 hs the mutual energy of these two parts. 

* Communicated by Professor J, E. Lenuard-Jones, 

t Born, ‘ Atomtbeorie des festen Zustande.s,’ 2nd ed., p. 538 ; Lennard- 
Jones and Taylor, Proc. Boy. Soc. cix. p. 476 (1925). 

t Lennard-Jones and Bent, Proc. Boy. Soc. cxxi. p. 247 (1928), 

§ Bom, loc. cit. 
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The energy zero is assumed to correspond to a stateKof 
infinite dispersion ot the ions, hence all the ^’s are negatiTe. 

As the two parts of the crystal are separated, the two 
freshly-formed bounding surfaces will be slightly deformed, 
so that the energies and <5622*, after breaking, will be 
different from ipn and ^22 respectively. The total energy 
after breaking 

= <#>*= 4>n^ + (p22*. 

The surface energy cr is defined by the equation 

= .(2-1) 

where F is the area of each new surface. 

Hence 

^ ~ 2 F ”” ”• <^ll) + (<#>22* "■ ^22) j- . 

We suppose that the two parts are identical, so that 


<#>11 — 4*22 i ^ii* — ^ 22 *? 

and therefore ^-p .^ 9 . 2 ) 

Usually the difference <#>11*—is neglected, but we are 
now in a position to evaluate it. 

Let cr^=~^i2/2F,.( 2 . 3 ) 

and O'" = (<#>11*'-^11)/F.( 2 . 4 ) 

Then o- = <t' ~h .( 2 . 5 ) 


Since <#>12 is negative, a’ is positive, o", on the other 
hand, is negative because the energy tends to a minimum, 
and therefore ^11* < Hence the effect of shrinking at 

the boundary is to decrease the surface energy. 

§ 3. Calculation of c^^ 

In order to calculate a' a knowledge of the repulsive 
forces between the different ions occurring in the crystals is 
necessary. These repulsive forces have been investigated by 
Lennard-Jones in a series of papers on the assumption that 
they may be expressed by an inverse power law (X/r”), and 
a table of the repulsive force constants (X) and indices (n) 
for many monovalent and divalent ions is given in the last 
of these papers f. 

t Lennard-Jones and Dent, Proc. Roy. Soc. cxii. p. 230 (1926). 
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A method of calculating <r' has already been published, 
and numerical results have been obtained for four of the 
crystals dealt with in this paper, viz., NaF, NaCl, KF, 
KClf. * These values have been recalculated, using the 
slightly improved values of the force constants given in the 
table mentioned above, and the calculations for the remaining 
four crystals have been carried out. The results are given 
in Table I. J The units are ergs per square cm. 

Table I. 

Values of (Surface Energy, neglecting 
boundary distortion). 


F. ‘ Ci. 


. 307 93 

K. 178 75 


Br. I I. i 

90 ' 88 I 

73 I 72 ^ 


§ 4. Calculation of 

From equation ( 2 . 4 ) 

= ( 011 * — 

where <f>ii is the energy of the semi-infinite crystal bounded 
by a ( 100 ) plane, and 0 ii* is the energy of the same crystal 
after breaking. Now it has been shown that the shrinking 
at the surface is practically confined to the top layer, and 
therefore the difiPerence between d>ii* and is mainly due 
to the ions in the surface layer. We therefore calculate the 
potential energy of a pair of unlike ions in the bounding 
plane, firstly in their original positions in the unbroken 
crystal, and, secondly, in their dhtorted positions. Let these 
energies be 0 s and 0 ,* respectively. Then 

011* — 011 = 0s* — 0®, approx., 
and a" = ( 0 ,*— 0 s)/F, approx, . ( 4 . 01 ) 

t Lennard-Jones and Taylor, loc. cit. p. 496. 

I The calculations inrolve the size of the unit cell of each crystal. 
This quantity can he calculated hy means of the force constants and 
indices mentioned above, and the results are found to agree very closely 
with those observed. See Proc. Koy. Soc, cxxi. p. 258, 7’able 4 (1928). 
For the sake of consistency, the calculated values have been used 
throughout. 
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(i.) Calculation of <pg. 

(fis is made up o£ two parts, viz., the energy due to 
electrostatic forces, and the energy due to repulsive 
forces. We may neglect that due to polarization before the 
crystal is broken, since, in the interior of a crystal of 
symmetrical pattern, any displacement of the nucleus of an 
ion relative to the centre of the electronic structure is 
improbable. We also neglect the contribution of van der 
Waals’s forces—this is negligible compared with the electro¬ 
static potential. We therefore have 

.(4.02) 

In the notation of a former paper f 

<i>/ S' (l^ + mfi, m(z) -f- A(a/2), (4,03) 

0l> l,m 

where A(a/2) represents the effect of the remaining ions in 
the surface plane and is independent of z (the distance 
between the surface and the second plane), and the first 
term represents the effect of the rest of the crystal. The 
interatomic distance in the surface plane itself (a/2) is 
assumed to remain unaltered after breaking, and therefore 
the same quantity A will appear in the electrostatic potential 
energy A similar quantity B vrill appear in the 

expressions for and Both A and B will disappear 

on subtraction (see equation 4*01j, and will be omitted in 
future. 

It is convenient to write 

<;>/ =- —szizia), .... (4.04) 

where 

53(-:/a) = + m(-), • (4.05) 

in conformity with the notation of a recent paper |, where 

5l(-/U) = i Cl, to/ l, mi^ ) 

I, m 

and 

s,{zla) = it' 

I, m 

+ Lennard-Jones and Dent, Trans. Faraday Soc. xxiv, p. 92 (1928). 

X Lennard-Jones and Dent, Proc. Roy. Soc. cxxi, p. 250 (1928). 
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In the undistorted case zja = 0'5 and s^(zla) = 0*825.10"^ 
(see Table IV.). The values of for the eight crystals are 
given in Table III. The contribution of the repulsive forces 
to the potential is easily seen to be 


_ 2\i2^'(ni2,zla) \uB’{nii,zla) 

(«22--I)l^3t/2)”«"'^’ 


(4.06) 


where and are the laws of force 

between a positive and a negative ion, between two positive, 
and between two negative ions respectively, and 


k'{s,zla)= S (2^/a + n)^}“^*"^^'^ ; 

/+m+neTen . . 

^ {P + m2-f(2r/a + n)2}-(*-i)/2 • ^ 

i+jn+nodd J 


A method of evaluating these summations has already been 
given It consists in calculating by direct summation the 
contribution of the ions within a certain spherical cnp and 
in replacing the rest by a continuum, each volume element 
of which repels or attracts according to the appropriate law. 
The height of the spherical cap was taken to be 3a/2 in 
each case. 

. ^Values of If and If' for 5 = 9, 10, 11, and for two typical 
values of zja — 0*42 and 0*50 are given in Table II. t 


Table II. 




k'. 



s . 

0. 

10. 

11. . 0, 

10. 11. 

£r/a—0-4'J .1 

4-133 

4-858 

5-750 0-4966 

0-3725 1 0-2820 

^/a -0-50 . 

1065 

1 -035 

1*019 0-2663 

0-1834 ; 0-1278 


^ Lennard-Jones and Dent, Trans. Faraday Soc. loc. cit, 

T should like to thank Mr. F. E. L. Parsons, The University, 
Bristol, for his help in calculating: a aeries of these summations. 
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Values of <fil are given in Table III. 


Table III. 

Potential Energy of a Pair of Unlike Ions in 
the Undistorted Surface. 


j Orjstai. 

i 

i J?aF. 

Nad. 

NaBr. Xal. 

Kb\ 

KCi. ! KBi', 

KI. 

1 ergs.. 

^ -1-310 

-l-OoS 

-I 010 

-0945 

-1-137 

-0-962 -0-928 

- -868 

: „ 

+0-637 

+0-716 : 

+0-661 

+0 564 

+0-61-i 

+0-639 : +0-.599 

+0‘501 

.. 

-0-«’)T3 

1 -0-337 

-0-349 

-0-381 

i 

-0-.525 

-0-323 j -0-329 

-0-367 1 


(ii.) Calculation o/^*. 

The potential energy of a pair of ions in the distorted 
surface is made up of three parts : 

= + . . . (4.08) 

where is the energy due to the polarization of the 
surface ions. 

The calculation of and is exactly similar to that 
of iiiui except that z/a^ instead of being 0*5, must be 
given its appropriate value for each crystal, i. e., the 
equilibriiiin distance between the two outermost layers. 
Tliese values of zfa have been calculated in a previous paperf, 
and are reproduced in Table VI. (as {zla)^). 

We require the values of the summations Si{z{a).^k'(s, zfa)^ 
and z/a) for these equilibrium values of z/a. These 

were all obtained by graphical interpolation of a series of 
calculated values. Values of 53 are given in Table IV. 


Table IV. 

Values of Certain Summations. 


-/a . 

0-42 0-45 

0-46 

0-48 

0-49 

0-50 

^1.102 . 

2-416 ^ 1-840 

1-681 

1-403 

1-282 

1-172 

1 S3. 10® . 

1-689 1-290 

1-180 ; 

0-987 i 

0-902 ^ 

0-825 


The values of and are given in Table VI, 

t Lennard-Jonea and Dent, Proc. Boy. Soc. cxxi. p. M7 (1928) 
(see Table VI.). 
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In order to calculate the effect of the polarizability of the 
ions, we assume, as usual, that in an electric field a dipole 
is produced in each ion whose strength is proportional to 
the field. The moment of the induced dipole is then 


p = aE, 


where E is the electric field and a is an atomic constant 
called the coefficient of polarizability. This assumption is 
used in the theory of dielectrics, and, while it is probably 
justified for a weak homogeneous field, it is only a first 
approximation for an ion in the rapidly fluctuating field at 
the surface of a polar crystal. The electric field at any ion 
is due partly to the electrostatic charges in the remainder of 
the crystal and partly to the field set up by the array of 
dipoles in the surface. In the notation of a previous paper * 
we write the fields at a positive and negative ion respectively 
as 


El = Ej^^ + Ei'^ = ^/lEj 

E2= E2<^ + E/ = ^2E/J 


(4.09) 


where 7]^ and are functions of the coefficients of polariza¬ 
bility and the size of the unit cell. Values oi and for 
the eight crystals here considered are given in Table V. 
The values of a, the coefficient of polarizability, were taken 
from a paper by Born and Heisenburgf. 


Table V. 

Values of and -j ?2 


■ Crystal. 

: JJfaF. ’ 

ItaCl. : 

KaBr. 

Kul. I 

KF. 

; K<^i. 

KBr. 

KT. i 

1 9,. 1 

1-35 I 

1-64 

1-61 ! 

1-71 1 

M7 i 

1-41 

1-61 

1-60 

1 

: .i 

0-902 1 

0-762 

0-715 j 

0-658 1 

1-13 

0-936 

0-880 

i 

0 807 


The potential energy of a dipole in an electric field is easily 
shown to be —|aE^. and therefore the potential energy of the 
two dipoles induced in a pair of unlike ions J 


* Ibid. § 2. 

1 Z. f. Physik, xxiii. p. 388 (1924), 

+ Since the potential energy of a dipole at a point on a line bisecting 
it at right angles is zero, the presence of the dipoles will not affect the 
potential field at any point in the surface, and will, therefore, make no 
difference to the term 0 /^. The energy due to the dipoles is, therefore 
completely accounted for by the term 0 /p. 
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since Ej^ = — Ej*. 

Now t 

Ei<^ = -(327r«/a*>i(2/a). . . . (4.11, 

The necessary values of the summation were found by 
graphical interpolation of the calculated values given in 
Table lY. Values of are given in Table YI. For 
reasons given above (p. 536), no great accuracy is claimed for 
these values. The}' must be regarded as rough estimates only. 

Table YL 

Potential Energy of a Pair of Unlike Ions 
in the Distorted Surface. 


Crystal. ^ ^’aF. ^ NaCi. 

:SaBr. j Nal. i EF. j ECl. i KBr. EL ; 

.| . ! i ; 

e/a)o.' 0’4S." : 0‘475 

^sM0i*ergs... -l''>27 -I'SK! 

' - 0'057 ' —0-053 i 
: 4.0-866 ; +1-005 ; 
„ ; '-0-718 : -0-364 : 

0-469 1 0-472 ; 0476^ O-tCSj! 0-460 0-469 | 

-1-331 ; -1-213 1-1405 -1-311 : -1-330 -1-148 | 

, -0-058 , -0 053 i -0-076 ; -0 085 | -0-096 -0-076 | 

1 +1-016 : +0-866 : +0-916 +1-036 +1-058 +0-824 

-0.374 ; -0400 ■ -0-566 -0360 | -0368 -0-400 


From equation (4.01) we have 

O’'' = (<^»*-W/F, 

where F is the area of a cell containing two unlike ions 
and = d/2 being the smallest distance between the two 

ions. Values'of a” are given in the second row of Table YII. 
The units are ergs per square cm. 

§5. Results. 

The total surface energy is given by (r = cr' + cr" 
(equation 2.5), and is to be found in Table YII. The 
surface energy due to distortion is also given as a percentage 
correction to crh 


t Lennard-Jones and Dent, Proc. Roy. Soc. cxxi. p. 2o0 (1928). 
PUL Mag. S. 7, Yol. 8. No. 51. Oct. 1929. 2 0 
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Table VII. 

Surface Energy of Certain Salts (100 plane). 


Crystal. 

NaF. 

NaOl. 

Mr. 

Nal. 

EF. 

ECl. 

EBr. 

EL 

ff' ergs/cm.^... 

+307 

+93 

+90 

+88 

+178 

+75 

+73 

+72 

>1 

- 42 

-16 

-14 

- 9 

- 29 

-19 

-19 

-14 

ff » 

+265 

+77 

+76 

+79 

+149 

+56 ^ 

+54 

+58 

Percent. Corr. 
a” 

14 

17 

16 

10 

16 

25 

26 

19 

a' 








It is sometimes useful to express the surface energy per 
pair of unlike ions, instead of per unit area. If p is the 
total surface energy per pair of unlike ions, then p — p\ 
where p' = —and p" = = 4>s*-4>s> ^ Values 

of p'i p", and p are given in Table VIII. 

Table VIII. 


Surface Energy per Pair of Unlike Ions. 


Crysti 

1 EaF. i NaOl. 

EaBr, 

Eal. 1 EF. I 

KCl. EBr. 1 El. 

p' 10^* ergs... 

; +0-325 ; +0-152 

+0-161 

+0-179 j +0-250 

1 +0-147 : +0-153 ; +0-175 

p" 

; -0-045 -0-027 

-0-025 

-0-019 i -0-041 1 

-0-037 - 0-039 - 0-033 

P ■. 

i +0-280 i +0-125 

+0-136 

+0-160 1 +0-209 

+0-110 ; +0-114 ; +0-142 j 

: ' 1 


It is seen (Table VII.) that the correction due to distortion 
at the surface varies from 10 to 26 per cent. * ^ This 
correction has hitherto been assumed negligible, but it now 
appears that the assumption is not justified. An accurate 
determination of the surface energy of an ionic crystal must 
take the distortion at the surface into account. 

* Biemaller (Z. f. Physik, xxiviii. p. 759,196) has investigated the 
eflect of the polarizability of the ions on the surface energy of several 
alkaline halide crystals (100 and 110 planes). He assumes, however, 
that the positions of the ions in the surface are unchanged, which is 
contrary to the result obtained by Lennard-Jones and Dent, Proc. Eoy. 
Soc. cxxi. p. 247 (1928). 
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§6. SUMMABY. 

1. A metliod of evaluating the effect of surface distortion 
on the surface energy of polar crystals is described. 

2. The results for eight monovalent alkaline halides are 
given, and show that the distortion decreases the surface 
energy hy about 20 per cent. 

3. The effect is found to be due almost entirely to the 
polarization of the surface ions. 

My thanks are due to Professor J. E. Lennard-Jones for 
suggesting this problem to me, and for his interest in 
the work. 


LVI. llie lnterpretatioyi of the Temperature Coeficient of 
Surface Tendon. By N. K. Adam, M.A., Sc.JD. {Royal 
Society Sorhy Research Fellow) *. 

object of this paper is to suggest some kinetic 
JL considerations, which, although far from rigorous, 
indicate that many properties of the molecules of liquids, 
besides molecular association, must affect the value of the 
differential coefficient of the “molecular free surface energy ” 

.( 1 ) 

7 being the surface tension and Mr the molecular volume; 
k is often called the “ Ebtvds” constant. A few new data 
on the surface tension of long chain compounds are also 
presented. 

Huiiten and Maass t have recently considered the tem¬ 
perature coefficient of surface tension, and related functions, 
in the case of homologous series of aliphatic compounds. 
They point out that orientation of the surface molecules 
perpendicular to the surface will increase the number of 
molecules in the surface, and so the value of k. This paper 
suggests a new way of regarding the temperature coefficient, 
ami shows that numerous other properties of the molecules, 
most of which cannot be allowed for in the present state 
of kinetic theory, will probably affect the value of k. 

The inadequacy of the original theory of Eotvos % and 
liamsay and Shields §, as a means of determining the degree 

* Communicated by the Author, 
t J. Amer. Chem. Soc. p. 153 (1929). 
t Wied. Atm. xxvii. p. 448 (1886). 

§ Phil. Trans., A, p. 647 (1893). 
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of association in liquids, is now fairly generally recognized 
they claimed that h has a value close to t'l for ail liquids, 
if M is taken as the actual molecular weight of the liquid 
allowing for association. Jaeger^s resuUs ^ illustrate the 
enormous variations found in Jc, when a sufficiently extended 
range of compounds is taken ; thus he found values from 
0*67 up to 6'75 for ordinary organic liquids, k being not 
always constant even for a single substance. For liquid 
crystals the variations in k are much greater even than this. 

It appears that the Eotvbs constant k actually varies more 
than does the simple temperature coefficient of surface 

tension, — , for organic substances. In a table of over 


three hundred organic compounds, Harkins, Davies, and 
Clark t give no values greater than 0*18 or less than O’Oo. 
Experience also shows that the value of k (see Hunten and 
Maass) rises steadily with the molecular weight, so that it 
appears that the plan of mulriplying by a function of the 
molecular weight has not been altogether successful in bring¬ 
ing the physical quantity, — to a common basis for 
different substances. 

Ramsay and Shields stressed the analogy between the rise 
in surface tension as the temperature falls from the critical, 
and the rise in gaseous pressure as the temperature of a gas 
rises. The mechanism underlying this analogy is not easily 
seen in this statement, as the quantities considered move in 
opposite directions with temperature ; and surface tension is 
not a tangible physical quantity in terms of molecules, like 
gaseous pressure, but is only the mathematical equivalent 
of free surface energy. 

By considering the effect of the bombardment of a harrier 
in the surface by the molecules of the liquid, some idea may 
be obtained of the meaning of the temperature coefficient of 
surface tension. If a barrier separates two regions at 
different temperatures, the bombardment on the warm side 
of the barrier will be more intense than that on the cold side. 
Let the lateral pressure due to this bombardment be F and 
¥ + dF, at temperatures T and T -f dT. The net lateral pres¬ 
sure per centimetre in the surface will be dF dynes, away 
from the warm side. 

Suppose that this barrier is affected only by the molecules- 
in the surface layer, which we wdli assume is n molecules 


* Z. anorg. Chem. ci. p. 1 (1917). 
t J. Amer. Chem. Soc. p. 5.56 (1917). 
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thick. It is thus purely ideal, as no barrier can be conceived 
which distinguishes between the molecules in the surface 
uiid those in the interior ; nevertheless it enables calcu¬ 
lations to be made which may illustrate the effect of the 
molecular motions. The net force on this barrier, is 
clearly equal to the decrease in surface tension, —dy, with the 
rise in temperature dT, for if the barrier is moved through 
a distance d.v^ the work done maybe written either as dFjdar, 
or as —d^jdcc. 

With most substances, the decrease in surface tension is 
nearly linear as the temperature rises ; therefore F, the 
lateral bombardment pressure, increases linearly with tem¬ 
perature. This is strictly analogous to the linear rise of the 
pressure of a gas, with rising temperature, and is due to 
the same cause, namely, the increased intensity of bombard¬ 
ment of the boundaries by the molecules ; thus if we focus 
attention on the thermal pressure in the liquid surface, 
instead of on the surface tension, the comparison between 
the liquid and the gas is seen to be very close. 


Factors Determining the Fotvos Constant^* on the 
preceding Theory. 

The Ebtvbs constant (1) becomes 

^ = .(3) 

If the molecules are symmetrical and may he taken as 
occupying cubical space, the number Xq per square centi¬ 
metre is 

/ N \2/3 

where K is the Avogadro number, and n the thickness of 
the surface layer in molecules. 

(3) then becomes 


/ ^ \ ___ k 
dT ~ 


1-395 

n 


But if A is the area per molecule, ^ =FA, 


and (4) is of the same form as the equation 

_-^(FA) = R = l-372xl0-*“ . 


(4) 


(5) 


obtained if we differentiate the equation of state of a two- 
dimensional gas, FA = RT. 
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It is interesting to compare the value of k with that which 
would be obtained, on the above theory, if the rate of 
variation of the horizontal bombardment pressure D with 
temperature were actually the same as that of a perfect gas. 
If this is the case, comparison of (4) and (5) shows that 

>fc = 0-985n.. (6) 


It may be more than a coincidence that this value of h is 
of the same order of magnitude as the experimentally 
determined values ; n, the number of molecules in the 
thickness of the surface layer, is certainly small. 

Association of the molecules will on this theory cause k 
to vary inversely as the two-thirds power of the degree of 
association, as in Ramsay and Shields^ theory, l>y diminish¬ 
ing the number of separate molecules in the surface layer in 
this ratio. Elongation of the molecules, and orientation 
perpendicular to the surface, will increase the number in the 
surface, and therefore increase k. If the molecules are 
^-times as long as thick, then the number in the surface is 





s/8 


and the constant is increased in the ratio Tlius mole¬ 

cules eight times as long as thick, if oriented perpendicular 
to the surface, will increase k four times. 

It thus appears that the orientation of the molecules, if 
elongated, and the thickness of the surface layer, as well as 
simple molecular association, will affect the valne of the 
Eotvos constant k. And perhaps more important still are 
the factors which may make the comparison between (4) 
and (5) in\alid, by rendering the rate of increase of the 
thermal pressure in a horizontal direction, in the liquid, 
different from the rate of increase of gaseous pressure with 
temperature ; these may include the chemical attractions 
laterally between the molecules, and details of their shape 
also. 

Further developments are only likely to follow when the 
kinetic theory of liquids is more fully understood ; but these 
considerations are advanced as showing perhaps which 
properties of surfaces may be usei'ul in developing the 
kinetic theory of liquids by comparison with experiment. 
Born and CoaranRs discussion * of the iheory of liquid 
surfaces gave a value of about 2*1 for k, when the number 
of degrees of freedom of the surface molecules was taken as 


Physihal. Z. xiv. p. 731 (1913). 
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three ; if the number o£ degrees of freedom had been n, the 
constant would be increased in the ratio (n/3)V®. One way 
in which additional degrees of freedom of the molecules 
might become important could occur with molecules like 
the triglycerides with long chains, where three flexible 
chains are united rigidly at one end but are free at the 
other. Each of these chains might produce a thermal 
bombardment pressure F, like that due to single molecules 
of long chain compounds. 

The number of factors which may affect the value of the 
Eotvds constant k is so great, that it is not surprising that 
experience has showm it to be useless as a means of deter¬ 
mining the degree of association in a liquid. 

Variation cf the Temperature Coefficient of Surface Tension 
in Homologous Series. 

In 1924, guided by the kinetic considerations just out¬ 
lined, and finding the data then available in the literature 
on the surface tension of long chain aliphatic compounds 
too meagre for a thorough examination of the effect of 
lengthening the chains, I determined the surface tension of 
several compounds by Sugdeii^s maximum bubble pressure 
inetbod, using the formula in his paper of 1924*. The 
bubbler was immersed in a large beaker of mercury Imated 
on gauze by a flame, and the temperature of the hatii was 
recorded by a mercury thermometer I'eading to 250°, which 
was compared with a standard thermometer calibrated at 
the National Physical Laljoratory, corrections being made 
for the exposed column. Tlie temperatures were probablv 
correct within one degree; no attempt was made to obtain 
high accuracy of temperature reading as it was de.sired to 
obtain a large number of readings as quickly as possible. 
Siigden's method is adnurably adapted for this, as a deter¬ 
mination of surface tension can be made well within a quarter 
of an hour, and the results are rejirodncible within 0*5 per 
cent, or less after very little practice, provided the apparatus 
is set strict!}^ vertical. The density was determined by 
weighing a lump of glass suspended from a balance by a 
platinum hook and thread, in air and in the liquid at 
different temperatures ; this gave ample accuracy for the 
purpose, as the density only enters as a stnali correction. 
The compounds were purified or prepared here, and I have 
to thank Mr. J. W, W. Dyer for preparing several of them. 
In working with palmityl chloride, which is decomposed by 

* J. Chem. Soc. p. 29 (1924 
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moisture, the air current necessary for forming the bubbles 
was dried by drawing over sulphuric acid. 

Within the temperature range investigated, the variation 
of surface tension with temperature w’as linear within the 
accuracy of the data, for all the substances. The results 
follow :— 


Surface Tension of Long Chain Compounds. 


Substance. 

Formula, 

y at 100° C. 
dynes per cm. 

_dy 

dT 

Temperature 

range. 

Caprv’lic acid.. 

.. 

f 22-5 
1(21*6) 

080 

(*■082) 

20-140 

Laurie acid. 


/ 24-6 

1 (24-2) 

■075 

(•079) 

50-150 

Palmitic acid. 

, CjgHgjOg 

/ 25'9 

1 (25-9) 


65-170 

Eicosoie acid. 


26-7 

•068 

80-200 

Hexadecyl alcohol. 


2.rl 

•078 

‘50-180 

Palmityl chloride. 

. C.gHg^OCl 

25-0 

•090 

20-1.^0 

a Bromopalmitio acid .. 

. CjgHggBrOj 

27*4 

•072 

60-150 

Pentffirythritol tetra- 
palmitate 

} " 

26-6 

•064 

80-190 

Tetradecane .. 


20-2 

■085 

20-150 

Triacontane .. 

^30^62 

25-4 

•070 

75-175 


a. CtCHjOOC.CjjHg^fj. Tlie Eotvoa constant for this substance is 6'1. 


The figures underneath mine for the first three acids, in 
brackets, are obtained by plotting Hunten and Maass’ 
results. These were obtained by the method of capillary 
rise, and inspection of the plot shows that they lie ratheV 
less consistently on a smooth curve than mine; the dis¬ 
crepancy between my results and theirs is not serious except 
in the case of caprylic acid. 

Conclusions from the behaviour of Long Chain Compounds. 

The figure shows how the temperature coefficient of 

surface tension, —varies with the length of the 

hydrocarbon chains in the case of the four homologous 
series, hydrocarbons, fatty acids, normal amines, and 
triglycerides. The data used are, in addition to the 
above determinations, those of Maass and Wright * and 

* J. Amer. Chem. Soc. p. 1G98 (1921). 
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Huiiten and Maass on the acids and hydrocarbons ; and of 
Jaeger on the triglycerides and the normal amines, as well 
as a few data from the ‘ International Critical Tables,’ iv. 

The data gave practically constant values for — ^ over the 

whole experimental range of temperature, except for 
triacetin and tribntvrin, for which the points plotted are 
the constant values between 65° and 200°; below 50° dis- 
inctly lower values were obtained. 



All the four series have high values of — for the 


shorter chain compounds, which fall asymptotically to a 
nearly constant value as the chains are lengthened. The 
limiting value for the hydrocarbons, acids, and probably 
the amines also, is about 0*07; tlie triglycerides tend to a 
value about 0 053, decidedly lower. The acids, triglycerides, 
and probably the amines approach the limiting value within 
experimental error when the chains are about ten carbons 
long ; the hydrocarbons not till at least double this length 
of chain. 

The results are most easily explained by an orientation of 
the molecules, which becomes nearly complete, and identical 
in the different series considered, when the chains are about 
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ten carbon atoms long, and the molecules have a polar group 
at one end. With the hydrocarbons, which are not loaded 
at one end, the orientation does not become complete until 
the chains are probably at least double this length. The 
orientation may be perpendicular to the surface, but the data 
indicate no more than that it is similar for all the series of 

single chain compounds. — ^5 or measures the change 

in the intensity of the horizontal bombardment pressure of 
the surface molecules on the ideal barrier of the preceding 
theory. This may be expected to be exerted mainly by the 
long chains singly, if they are long enough ; the fact that 
the triglycerides tend to a rather lower limiting value of 

than the single chain compounds indicates that their 

thermal motions per chain (not per molecule) are somewhat 
more restricted than those of the single chain comj)bunds. 
This may be due either to the polar ends of the molecules 
contributing less per chain to F than wlien these ends are 
separated, or to some restriction on the motions of the chains, 
due to their being united at their bases. But as the limiting 
cZF 

value of jrp is only about 25 per cent, less for the trigly¬ 
cerides than for the single chain compounds, it seems that 
there must be a considerable amount of separate transverse 
motion in tbe long chains of the triglycerides. 

Certain knowledge along these lines must await a more 
accurate knowledge of the kinetic tlieory of liquids; but 
these considerations are advanced as showing that we may 

learn more from studying the simple quantity — ^, in tbe 

light of the chemical constitution of the molecules, than by 
forming the Eotvos constant. 


Summary. 

The rate of decrease of surface tension with temperature, 
^ , may be quantatively regarded as the rate of 

increase, ^ , of tbe thermal bombardment pressure F, 

exerted by tbe surface molecules, parallel to the surface 
on a barrier in the surface. This point of vievr shows the 
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physical similarity between the rise in pressure of a gas and 
the fall in surface tension of a liquid, as the temperature rises. 

The development of this theory shows that the following 
factors, besides molecular assodation, will probably affect 
the value of the “ Ebtvos constant 

= 

orientation of the surface molecules, the number of molecules 
in the thickness of the surface layer, the number of their 
degrees of freedom as regards motions which can produce 
thermal bombarriment, and all properties which may cause 
the thermal bombardment j^ressure in the surface to differ 
from that of a perfect two-dimensional gas, which will 
include chemical attractions between the surface molecules 
and details of their shape and size. As these factors, 
particularly the last two, cannot be evaluated at present, 
it is not surjirising that Eotvos’ rule has been shown in 
practice to be quite untrustworthy for determining the 
molecular association of liquids. 

The temperature coefficient of surface tension of four 
homologous series is considered, and some new data presented 
for long chain compounds. Tliere appears to be nearly 
complete orientation of the surface molecules when the 
chains are ten carbons or more long, if the molecules have 
a polar group at one enil : the hydrocarbons are probably 
not fully oriented till dounle this length of chain. The 
intensity of vibration of the molecules of the trighmerides 
appears to be somewhat less than that of three chains 
separately, although the chains clearly move independently 
to a large extent. 

The University, Sheffield. 


LVll. The Heats of Dissociation of some Strong Electrolytes 
in Henzonitrile and their CalGidation from Molecular 
Structure. By A. R. Martin, Bh.D.* 


M EASUREMENTvS of the dielectric constant of ben- 
zonitrile over the temperature range 0° to 70'^ C., for 
which the author is indebted to Dr. A. O. Bail, make it 
possible to calculate the dissociation constants of strong 
electrolytes in this solvent from conductivity data by the 
method and from the data published previously and from 


* Oommunicated by Prof. J. 0. Philip, F.P.S. 
t Martin, J. ChemfSoc. p. 3270 (1928). 
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the variation of the dissociation constant with temperature 
to calculate the heats of dissociation by means ot the van't 
Hoff Isochore. 

The values of the dielectric constant of benzonitrile (D), 
determined by a bridge method at a frequency of 1000 cycles 
per second, are as follows :— 


Temp. 0° 25° 40° .50° 55^ 70° 0. 

D. .. 27-53 25-22 2404 23-31 22-96 21-98. 


In Table I. are given the dissociation constants, corrected 
for activity, of the following electrolytes in benzonitrile 

Table I. 


Electrolyte Dissociation Constant X 1,000. 

and Dilution (litres;. 

Temperature. 5000. 2000. 1000. .500. 100. Mean. 

® C. 

Lil. 0. 5 5 5 5 5 5 

25. 10 9 7 7 9 § 

50. 10 8 7 10 9 

Nal. 0. S 10 12 10 

25. 15 15 13 14 

50. 13 10 10 11 

70. 15 10 7 10 

KI 0. 18 14 10 

25. 13 10 10 11 

40. 7-2 7-3 7-2 72 

55. 6-7 6*6 66 6 6 

70. 6-1 6T 5-9 00 

LiBr. 0. 0-35 030 026 026 029 

25.,... 0*36 0-34 0-27 0 29 0-31 

.50.. 0-35 0-31 0-25 0-26 0’29 

70 . 0-32 0-25 0-23 0-23 0 26 

AgNOa 0. 0-39 0-46 0*48 053 048 0-49 

25. 0-40 0-40 0-40 0-39 0 42 0*40 

40. 0-34 0'34 0-34 034 0-39 0-35 

55. 0-32 0-33 0*33 0-32 035 0-33 


over the temperature range 0” to 70° C., tiie iodides of 
lithium, sodium, and potassium, lithium bromide, and silver 
nitrate. 

The foregoing mean values of the dissociation constants 
yield the values of the heats of dissociation given below. 
The values of the dissociation constants at 0° (L are not as 
trustworthy as at the other temperatures, since the differences 
between the observed and theoretical values of the equi¬ 
valent conductivity are smaller at this temperature than at 
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the others. For silver nitrate the heat of dissociation may 
be quoted to O’l k. cal., but for the other more strongly 
dissociated salts, where the values of the dissociation constants 
are less certain, the heats of dissociation may be quoted only 
to the nearest k. cal. 

Electrolyte .. Lil Xal LiBr. 

Heat of dissociation y , _g —1-4 

in k. cnls. j 


The heat of dissociation of an electrolyte in any solvent- 
may be calculated from theoretical considerations in the 
following way. The dissociation may be imagined to be 
carried out in three stages, (1) removal of the undissociated 
molecule, which is an electrical dipole, from the solvent to 
a vacuum or air, (2) dissociation of the vapour molecule in 
a vacuum or air, aud (3) solvation of the resnlting ions. 

The energy ciiange in process (2) for certain atomic ions 
has been calculated hy Born and Heisenberg Born and 
Heisenberg take into account the inverse square attraction, 
the inverse 9th power repulsion, and the attraction due to 
the dipoles set up hy the mutual deformation of the ions. 
They show that the heats of formation of undissociated vapour 
molecules so calculated agree weli (1 to 5 ])er cent.) with the 
difference between the lattice energy and the experimentally 
determined heat of sublimation of the salt. The effects of 
ionic deformation are responsible for 10 to 20 per cent, of the 
energy of formation of an undissociated vapour molecule. 

The energy change in }>rocess (3) has been calculated hy 
Born t, hy considering the change in the energy in the 
medium resulting from the transfer of the ion, treated as 
a charged s[>here, from a vacuum or air, that is from a 
medium of dielectric constant unity, to a medium fof 
dielectric constant D. This energy change, in k. cals, per 
mol, is given by 


where, c = the elementar}- charge of electricity j 

K = the Avogudro number ; 

J = the mechanical equivalent of heat (ergs per 
k. cal.); 

c —the valency of the ion ; 
r=:the radius of the ion. 


* Born and Heisenberg, Z.f, Fhysik^ xxiii. p. 388 (1924). 
t Born, Z. f. Pkysik, i. p. 45 (1920). 
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Born has shown that from the heats of hj’dration of ions 
obtained by the method of Fajans* values of r of the 
-correct order of magnitude can be calculated by means of 
equation (1). 

The energy change in process (1) may be calculated as 
follows. Consider a small electrical dipole in a medium of 
dielectric constant D. If the dipole is sufficiently small the 
electric field, E, at any point P is given by 

E = ^ V14-3cos26> 

where, M = the moment of the dipole ; 

r=tbe distance from P to the mid point of the 
dipole : 

^=the angle between r and the axis of the dipole. 

The energy per c.c. of the medium is 

pW ^ M-YlH-3cos-V) 

Stt bTrDr® 


The element of volume swept out by the element of 
-area in polar coordinates, at P in rotating about the 
axis of the dipole is 

2Trr“ sin 6 dr d6, 

and since from symmetry every portion of this annulus is 
similarly situated with respect to the origin, the electric 
field at every point in it is the same, and the energy con- 
tained in the annulus is 


M2(l + 3cos2^) 
4Dr* 


sin 0 dr dO. 


Therefore the total energy in the medium around the 
dipole is 


0=:ir 

S -pj^.(l-p3cos^^) sin 


where a is some function of the size of the dipolar molecule, 

T—as 0z=Tr 

M2 i" i* 1 

“id! I ^(sin^ + 3cos^^sin^)<ir£f^. 

r=:ae = Q 


Pajans, Verh. Deut. ]phys. Ges. xxi. pp, 549, 709 (1910). 
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The evaluation of this integral is 


3Da"* 


Tlieretore the energy change in removing the dipole from 
medium of dielectric constant D to a vacuum or air is, in 
. cals, per mol, 


3a’l cyj 


( 2 ) 


The lower limit of integration u, the distance from the 
origin at which the medium commences, has been taken 
equal to the radius of the sphere of volume equal to the 
volume of the dipolar molecule. 

Owing to the uncertainty of the numerical values to be 
assigned both to a, which enters into the calculation cubed, 
Hnd%o the radii of the free ions, the following procedure 
has been adopted in applying these theoretical results to the 
present data. The values of M and of the heats of disso¬ 
ciation in a vacuum have been taken from Born and 
Heisenberg^s paper. The volume of the undissociated 
molecule has been calculated by taking the distance apart 
of the nuclei of the ions given by Born and Heisenberg 
to be the sum of the ionic radii, and by assuming 
that the radii of the kation and anion bear the same 
ratio to each other in the dipole as in the crystal 
lattice. The heat of removing the undissociated molecule 
from the solvent and of dissociating it in a vacuum having 
thus been calculated, the value of the heat of solvation of 
the ions required in order that the calculated may equal the 
observed value of the heat of dissociation in the solvent 
w*as found. The free anion was assigned the radius given 
bv Gohlschraidt and its heat of solvation calculated. By 
subtracting this from the total heat of solvntion required, 
the required heat of solvation, and hence, from equation (1) 
the radius, of the free kation w-as calculated. The dielectric 
constant of benzonitrile has been taken as 25. 

In Table II. are given the results of these calculations for 
sodium and potassium iodides, together with the values of 
the ionic radii obtained from crystal data by Goldschmidt 
(which are in close agreement with those calculated by^ 
Pauling t from the wave moclianics). It is impossible to 
perform the calculations for the other salts, since Born 

* (4oMscbmidt, Trans. Faraday Soc. xxv. p. 253 (1929). 

t Pauling, J. Amer. Cbem. Soc. xlix. p. 766 (1927). 
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and Heisenberg^s calculation cannot at present be carried: 
out for polyatomic or for lithium ions. 


Table II. 



Sodium Iodide. 

Potassium Iodide. 

Distance between the nuclei in the 
undissociated molecule (cms.)... 

2-59x10-* 

2-86x10-* 

Eadius of the anion in the undis¬ 
sociated molecule (cms.). 

1-79x10-* 

l-79xl0-» 

Eadius of the kation in the undis¬ 
sociated molecule (cms.) .. 

0-80X30-* 

1*07x10-* 

Eadius of the sphere equal in 
volume to undissociated mole¬ 
cule (cms.). 

1-8-4X10-* 

1-92x10-* 

Dipole moment of the undissoci¬ 
ated molecule (e.s.u. and cms.) . 

1-24 xlO-^' 

1-36 XIO-^- 

Heat f)f removing the undisso¬ 
ciated molecule from benzoni- 
trile to a vacuum (k. cals, per 
mol) . 

-114 

-123 

Heat of dissociation in a vacuum 
(k. cals, per mol). 

-126 

-113 

Heat of solvation of the ions re¬ 
quired (k. cals, per mol). 

4-239 

+233 

Eadius assigned to the free anion 
(cms.). 

2-20x10-^ 

2**:oxio-s 

Heat of solvation of the free anion 
(k. cals, per mol) .. 

-f 72 

+ 72 

Heat of solvation of the free 
kation required (k. cals, per mol). 

+ 167 

+ 361 

Eadius of the free kation required 
(cms.) . 

0-95x10-* 

0-99x10-* 

Radius of the kation (Goldschmidt) 
(cms.) . 

0-98x10“'^ 

1-33x10“* 

Eadius of the anion (Goldschmidt) 
(cms.). 

2-20x10-* 

2-20 xlO~* 


The agreement between the observed and calculated 
values of the ionic radii is satisfactory, considering the 
approximations which have been made in the calculations. 
It therefore appears probable that an undissociated molecule 
of a strong electrolyte in a solvent is the same as the 
undissociated vapour molecule, that is a pair of deformed 
ions in contact with each other, there being no intervening 
medium. 

Imperial College of Science and TechDoiog 3 % 

London, S.W.7. 

SOtli July, 1929. 
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LVIII. Ionization Currents from Zinc Oxide Smokes. 

By H. P. Wajlmsley, M.Sc.* 

T his paper describes the ionization currents from clouds 
or smokes of zinc oxide particles and is supplementary 
to earlier work on the currents from clouds of cadmium oxide 
particles. A zinc oxide smoke is produced in a large 
cistern from say, an electric arc between zinc electrodes. 
The ionization initially and its time changes as the smoke 
ages are measured. 

The general arrangement of the apparatus used and the 
manner of working have been described previously 
A steady flow of smoke from the cistern w as passed through 
an ionization vessel consisting of two concentric cylinders. 
The outer cylinder was coimected to one terminal of a 
battery giving up to 1,000 volts, to produce an electro¬ 
static field within the vessel. The inner cylinder was 
connected to a Dolezalek electrometer. The currents were 
measured either by the time rates of the deflexions, or by 
shunting the inner cylinder to earth through a high resis¬ 
tance and measuring the differences in potential between 
the two ends of the resistance. The rate of flow of smoke 
through the ionization vessel was measured directly by the 
rate of efflux of water from the constant head aspirator 
producing the flow. It was foimd that flow-meters, 
particularly of the Venturi type, were unreliable, as 
constrictions in the circuit tend to get clogged with 
depo.sited particles. 

Smokes dispersed from a Zinc Arc. 

A series of smokes of increasing weight concentration 
produced from an are between zinc electrodes was examined. 
The increases in the mass of material dispersed were 
obtained by keeping the conditions at the arc as nearly as 
possible constant throughout the series and allowing the 
current to flow for increasingly longer periods of time 
ranging from 10 seconds to 40 seconds. The absolute 
values of the concentrations are unknoi;\Ti. There is no 
simple and satisfactory" method of measuring this quantity. 
To ensure homogeneity of the cloud, the fan in the cistern 

* Communicated by the Author. 
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was kept running for some time after the smoke had been 
dispersed. Measurements of the ionization current were 
made from immediately after dispersal was complete until 
the currents became negligibly small. The rate of flow of 


Fig. 1. 



smoke through the ionization vessel was constant and the 
same in each run and the electric field was sufficient to 
give the saturation value of the current for all ions entering 
it of mobility greater than 1 x 10"^ cm^./sec. volt. 
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Currents from Zinc Oxide Smokes. 

The curves of fig. 1 show how, after dispersal, the 
ionization currents from negative carriers for four smokes of 
the series change vith time. The currents were measured 
by the steady deflexion method and are represented by 
the ordinates, the unit being 10 ampere. Their 
numerical values are roughly equal to the deflexions 
observed in scale-divisions (mm.). Curve 1 was obtained 
from the smoke of gieatest concentration. This filled the 
smoke chamber with a dense fog. Curve 4 was obtained 
from the smoke of least concentration. This was invisible 
in the smoke chamber. Curves 1, 2, 3 are oscillatory and 
show that at some time after the dispersal process has been 
completed, the current strength increases to a maximum 
before it ultimately diminishes. The fluctuations in 
curve 4, however, are only of the order of magnitude of 
the fortuitous movements of the electrometer needle about 
the zero, due to unsteadiness. In other words, the curve 
i.s indistinguishable experimentally from one which would 
be given b^" a smooth continuous process. The currents 
obtained from zinc oxide particles are therefore like the 
ones obtained from cadmium oxide particles produced 
under similar experimental conditions 

The behaviour of the ionization currents is closely 
associated with the beha\*iour of the particles which form 
the smokes. The primary particles of a smoke dispersed 
from a metallic arc diminish in number by a process of 
aggregation, whereby complex particles (aggregates) are 
produced. There is also a loss due to sedimentation of 
the heavier particles. Further, it is known both by direct 
observation with the ultramiscoscope and from estimates 
of the mobilities of tlie ions, that the electrical charges are 
carried at least partially by the particles. Preluded the 
particles are small enough, the charges carried can 
influence the rate of aggregation, but m most smokes a 
stage must ultimately be attained when their influence is 
negligible. There are reasons for supposing that the 
initial electrification of the primary particles is a secondary 
effect as regards the behaviour of the disperse system. 
The charges themselves are supposed to originate from 
thermal emissions at the high temperature of the arc and 
to combine afterwards with the primary particles formed 
simultaneously. This would account for the fact that the 
particles are not all charged and is supported by the 
•observations of Erikson and others on ions emitted 
2 P 2 
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from hot metals. For example, it is found that although 
the initial positive ion emitted from hot platinum during 
an interval of the order of one-third of a second from birth 
usually changes over into a normal ion of mobility 1’36 
cm .2/sec. volt, identical with the normal ion produced 
in air by the a rays from polonium, if the temperature of 
the platinum is very high and the ions are allowed to 
remain for a short time in the air which has left the 
platinum siuface, they load up and form heavier ions. 
That is they unite vith the particles which are known to be 
produced from a platinum surface under these conditions. 
The electrons and initial positive charges emitted by the 
arc during the dispersal process have the option of 
uniting with gas molecules to form normal ions and of 
uniting with primary particles. Their distribution as 
normal ions and charged particles depends upon the 
relative collision frequencies, the greater probal>ility of a 
collision with a particle in the latter case being discounted 
on most occasions by the relatively much greater number 
of gas molecules. Thus we may consider that a smoke 
consists initially of a collection of charged and uncharged’ 
primary particles and of normal ions, wiiich disappear 
by uniting with particles subsequently and by recomluna¬ 
tion amongst themselves. 

As the cloud ages, the process of aggregation of the 
particles, together with the loss of normal ions by coin- 
bination with particles, produces carriers of varying and 
diminishing mobilities in the smoke. The loss of mobility 
of the charges of itself causes little diminution with time 
in the measured current strength, if the field in the 
ionization vessel is sufficiently intense to give continuously 
the saturation current from the stream passing through it ; 
but a decrease begins of course, as soon as gi’oups of charged 
particles are formed wffiose mobilities are so low^ that the 
velocity impressed upon a group by the field is insufficient 
to drive the wffiole of the carriers into the collecting 
electrode. Sedimentation and diffusion to the walls in 
the main body of the smoke also affect the currents 
measured, but the principal loss arises from the recom¬ 
bination of unhke charges on the normal ions and the 
particles. These effects account for the initial falls in 
current strength in the curves of fig. 1. Some of them 
are illustrated in more detail in what follows. 
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Becombination of the Initial Charges. 

Fig. 2 shows how the reciprocal of the current varies 
with time for the smoke of curve 4, fig. 1. For a short 
period the curve is concave to the axis of time, but after¬ 
wards it is practically linear. The number N of negative 
charges per unit volume of the smoke at time t can there¬ 
fore be represented by the equation 



\U MINUTES 


where No is the initial number of negative charges. The 
value of jS diminishes where the curve is concave, but it is 
constant over the linear portion. The most probable 
cause of the early curvature is that a, the coefficient of 
recombination of the charges, is diminishing in a similar 
way to the quantity p. This means that the mobilities 
of the carriers are diminishing as the smoke ages and/or 
that the ratio of the number of collisions which result in 
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recombination to the total number occumng between 
carriers of unlike charges decreases with time^^^ The 
quantity a is no longer a specific constant appropriate to 
a given type of ion, but is an average value which is 
changing with time. If the initial number of positive and 
negative carriers were unequal and a were constant, the 
curve of fig. 2 would be convex to the axis of time. It is 
probable from their origin that actually there is an initial 
excess of one kind of electricity, but it is not knovm mth 
certainty whether an excess was present in this particular 
case. If there is a production of charges in the smoke after 
dispersal has ceased, and it will be seen later that this is 
the case, it is evident that a system which would otherwise 
obey the ordinarj^ law of recombination and give a straight 
line when the reciprocal of the current is plotted against 
time, vdH now give a curve concave to the axis of time. 
The effects of sedimentation and diffusion, like inequafity 
of the initial charges, tend to make the curve convex to the 
axis of time. As the observed curve is the resultant 
effect, it is obvious that p is a ver}' complex * physical 
quantit}^, although from fig. 2 it appears simple empirically. 
With denser smokes of course, e. g.. that of curve 3 (fig. 1), 
the curvature becomes increasingly noticeable. The 
numerical value of (B in fig. 2 varies from 7-0 x 10~^® (the 
tangent) to 3*6 x 10~^® for the linear portion of the graph, 
where the second has been taken as the unit of time and 
the elementary charge as 4-77 x 10“^® E.S.U. The quantity 
P is therefore of much smaller magnitude than the co¬ 
efficient of recombination for ions produced in air by 
X-rays. The value of the latter is T6 x 10'®. Therefore, 
if we assume that vdth clouds of very low concentration 
the order of magnitude of p is equal to that of a. the co¬ 
efficient of recombination of the ions in the cloud, the mean 
mobility must be of the order of 10'^ cm.^/sec. volt, since 
the coefficient of recombination is approximately propor¬ 
tional to the sum of the mobilities of the positive and 
negative carriers. Obviously the carriers of the charges 
in a smoke are large. 

The close connexion between the particles and the 
charges makes a comparison of the rate of decay of the 
current with the rate of coagulation of a smoke of interest. 
The latter has been measmed for smokes dispersed from 
various substances of low vapour-pressure by Green 
who used a method based upon the Aitken effect, and by 
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Professor Wlij^tlaw-Gray and his collaborators, who used 
a modification of the Zsygmondy sht ultramicroscope to 
count the particles. It is found that the number n of 
particles per unit volume diminishes with the age t of a 
smoke according to the formula 



n tiq 


where 71q is the initial number of particles per unit volume 
and K is a constant for a given cloud. As with it is 
found that K varies slightty from cloud to cloud. The 
mean of the values quoted by Green for ammonium 
chloride smokes is 9-5xl0~i® and for cadmium oxide 
smokes it is 7-7 x 10'^®, using the second as the unit of 
time. Whytlaw-Gray's values for a series of smokes 
from each of four substances, NH4CI, As.Og, antipyrin, and 
CdO range from 5-0x10“^® to 10-0xi0~i® with a mean 
about 7*3 X 10~^®. These quantities are of the same order 
of magnitude as the values for ^ in the smoke of fig. 2. It 
therefore seems that with clouds of low mass concentration, 
the rate of decay of the current is controlled mainly by 
the rate of aggregation of the particles. To a first approxi¬ 
mation, the chance of a negatively charged particle 
uniting with a positively charged particle and thereby 
entailing the loss of a negative charge is equal to the chance 
of two uncharged particles colliding and uniting, causing 
the loss of a pa^’ticle. 

On theoretical grounds it is to be expected that, in the 
very early periods of the life of a smoke, the initial charges 
wili disapj)ear at a greater rate than the smoke particles, 
but that later, as they become attached to particles, the 
rate will approximate to that at which the particles 
disappear. This results from the size of the particles. 
An accurate comparison of the values of ^ and K would be 
of value but it requires two sets of observations upon the 
same cloud. 

The concomitant disappearance of charges and particles 
according to the preceding formulae has been observed 
by Kemiedy in the case of the large ions and condensa¬ 
tion nuclei from a bunsen flame, where the particles are 
probably liquid. Kennedy’s values for the quantities p 
and K were 6*3 x 10and" 14*0 x 10~^o respectively. Here 
the mobility of the large ions was found, to be *0003 
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cm.2/sec. volt, and the mobilities of all the ions were the 
same. 

Ionization prodttced in the Smokes after dispersal. 

When the mass of material dispersed is increased, 
fig. 1 show's that the ionization curves change their form. 
After the initial fall, the current rises again and passes 
through a maximum before settling down into a general 
decrease with time. It can be shown by the same methods 
which were used in the case of cadmium oxide smokes, that 
the rise in current strength is due to a production of ions 
in the smoke as it ages. To explain the curves the 
following theory was proposed ^ 2 ). It is supposed that the 
complex particles produced by the process of aggregation 
are not all stable and that the unstable complexes are 
fiable to break up again, presumably imder the influence of 
molecular bombardment by the gas molecules of the 
medium. When this occurs new' charges appear. The 
intensity of the ionization so produced and the total 
number of complex particles in the smoke are assumed to 
change with time in a similar way. The intensity is there¬ 
fore zero initially. It rises to a maximum and afterw'ards 
diminishes as the cloud ages. The total ionization at any 
moment in the life of a cloud thus consists of two parts, 
the charges remaining from the initial ionization which 
accompanied the formation of the primary particles and 
the charges produced by the disruption of unstable 
aggregates which have formed during the process of 
coagulation. 

It has been shown with the smokes from many metals 
and it is probably true for all, that the formation of the 
primary particles dispersed from an arc takes place at a 
high temperature. It has also been assumed that the 
initial charges are adventitious and arise from thermo¬ 
electric emissions at the high temperature of formation. 
The initial ionization ought to be efiminated therefore if w e 
could disperse the same kind of particles at comparatively 
low temperatures, w^hen we should obtain a system 
containing no ions initially, in which a spontaneous 
production of ions occurs as it ages. Such a system is 
obtained if the zinc oxide is dispersed by the decom¬ 
position of diluted zinc ethyl vapour in air. Fig. 3 shows 
two typical ionization curves for zinc oxide clouds produced 
in this way. 
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Currents from Zinc Oxide Smokes. 

Tile zinc ethyl vapour was passed into the cloud 
chamber with a current of nitrogen. This was used so 
that the composition of the medium would be altered as 
little as possible from that of dry dust-free air. Nitrogen 
from a cylinder of the compressed gas, freed from oxygen 
and moisture in the usual way, passed through a flow 


Fig. .3. 



AGE OF cloud m MINUTES. 

meter and dust filter along a tube which opened centrally 
in the cistern. A branch circuit was arranged between the 
flow meter and filter so that the gas stream could be de¬ 
flected through a large bottle containing a little liquid zinc 
ethyl. The procedure adopted to disperse a series of clouds 
of increasing concentration was the following. Nitrogen 
was passed into the chamber at a fixed rate for a given 
period of, say, 10 minutes each run. During this period 
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the gas stream was diverted through, the bottle containing 
the zinc ethjd for increasingly longer times up to 8 minutes. 
The nitrogen w^hich passed into the chamber before the 
stream was deflected along the branch circuit swept the 
discharge tube free from air, and that which passed after 
the flow was redirected along the main circuit cleared 
the discharge tube from traces of zinc ethyl vapour. 
Equal quantities of nitrogen were used for the two opera¬ 
tions in any given case so that the middle of the period of 
10 minutes could be made the arbitrary zero of time for 
computing the age of the cloud. After dispersal, the 
currents were measured under precisely the same condi¬ 
tions as those in fig. 1. The currents obtained from all 
the smokes examined w'ere very much w eaker than those 
obtained from smokes dispersed from an arc, so they w^ere 
measured by time rates of deflexion. To increase the 
number of observations on a given smoke, several 
measurements were made in succession each time the 
electrometer needle w^as set in motion. The measurements 
therefore occur in groups which can be fairly readily picked 
out on the graphs. These are drawn to include every 
observation. 

Curve 1 (fig. 3) show’s the results obtained from a smoke 
in w’hich the zinc ethjdw’as at 15-5® C. during the dispersal 
process. The general trend of the current is from zero 
initially to a maximum at about 90 minutes, after which a 
slow’ diminution in current occurs. The curve is therefore 
of the form anticipated. 

It was fomid that with the zinc ethyl at room tempera¬ 
tures, increasing the concentration of the smoke by the 
method already described did not cause any great changes 
in the currents measured. The ordinates of the curves 
which represented the smoothed out mean current at any 
age increased tow^ards a maximum as the concentration 
increased but afterw’ards tended to diminish. The 
diminution occurred first w’here the age of the cloud w’as 
great and progressed graduallj^ towards the origin of time, 
thus causing the current curves for larger concentrations 
to fall off more rapidly and intersect the curves from the 
weaker smokes. One would expect this effect if the masses 
of the particles rather than their number increased with 
increasing concentration and if the field strength employed 
was insufficient to ensure saturation. The same effect 
was observed in a series in which the nitrogen was replaced. 
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by carbon dioxide, the general characteristics being similar. 
It is highly probable that this results from the relatively 
long time occupied in dispersing the cloud. The particles 
formed by the decomposition of the first portions of the 
zinc ethjd vapour as it comes in contact vdth the air 
in the chamber are distributed by the fan which is kept 
running to ensure homogeneity of the smoke. Hence, the 
later portions of the vapour decompose in a medium 
containing zinc oxide particles, which viU undoubtedly 
act as centres of condensation and preferentially collect 
the molecules of zinc oxide wliich result from the reaction. 
This tends to increase the average mass of the particles 
rather than their nmnber as the duration of the reaction 
is increased. It may be pointed out that cadmium oxide 
particles act in this way as nuclei for the condensation 
of cadmium oxide vaijoiu ®‘. The effect seems to have 
been observed more directly l^y GreenHe finds 
that the initial number of particles in an ammonium 
chloride smoke dispersed hy volatihzation in dust-free air 
increases very slow]\- with the concentration ; e. g., a 
tenfold increase iii the latter gave an increase of about 
one third in the number of particles per unit volume. He 
explains this result on similar lines. 

It was found that increasing the vapour pressure of the 
zinc ethyl leaving the discharge tube increased the 
ionization of the cloud. The bottle containing the zinc 
ethyl in the branch circuit was immersed in a bath of 
warm water and to prevent loss of vapour as it was 
carried through the filter by the nitrogen, the filter and the 
exposed ]>arts of the discharge tube were raised to a higher 
teinperatiire. Curve 2 of fig. 3 shows the currents obtained 
when the temperature of the bath was 35° C. and the time 
of flow of vapour was 2 mins., all other conditions being 
])rccisely the same as for curve 1, where the temperature 
was ] 5-5^ C. and the time of flow 9 mins. The ciurent rises 
as l>efore and approaches a maximum nearly three times as 
great as the previous value, at about three hours after 
(lispersal. Had measurements been continued longer the 
current would liave been found to decrease. 

If we assume von Weiniarn's laiv of corresponding 
states to hold for the reaction with zinc ethyl in dust-free 
air. the increased vapour pressure in the case of the cloud 
of curve 2 will give a higher deguee of dispersion than the 
reaction for the cloud of curve 1. that is, the particles 
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will be finer. The shorter time involved in disp«*sal will 
tend to enhance the difference in size since the particles 
first formed in the reaction are less likely to act as conden¬ 
sation nuclei for those formed later. The total mass of 
oxide produced will probably not differ much in the two 
cases, so there is a corresponding increase in the number of 
particles per unit volume in the cloud of curve 2. It is 
probable therefore that in this cloud the particles are both 
more numerous and smaller than in the cloud of cmve 1 
and it is tempting to ascribe to tliis the difference in 
intensity of the ionization. 

The general shape of the two curves is the same and if 
we attribute the difference in quahty to the degree of 
dispersion—the average size and distribution of sizes 
amongst the particles—we seem able to account for the 
failure at present to produce from zinc ethyl, clouds 
giving currents of the intensity of those attributed to the 
disruption of complexes in the clouds produced from a 
zinc arc. The supersaturation in the arc must be vastly 
higher than anything yet attained with zinc ethyl. The 
point estabhshed by the experiments is that there is a 
formation of ions in zinc oxide clouds as they age and that 
this is quite independent of w^hether the clouds are ionized 
on formation or not. 

The Nature of the Zinc Oxide Particles. 

The question whether the same kind of particles was 
produced by the decomposition of zinc ethyl and b^- the 
electric arc was decided by X-raj^ analysis. The dispersed 
particles were precipitated electrically by an intense field 
and a sample from each source was examined by the 
pow^der method using CuKa radiation. Each gave a 
spectrum characteristic of a crystalline powder, although 
the lines were rather diffuse on account of the small dimen¬ 
sions of the individual particles. Their positions and 
intensities were in close agreement with those recorded 
by Weber . The closest agreement between the observed 
and calculated values for the spacings measured was 
obtained with an axial Qratio of 7 = 1-605 w^hich led to a 
mean value of a —3-250 A. Thus the lattice constants are 
a = 3-250 A. c = 5217 A., whence p ~ 5-62 grams/cm.® 
These agree with Weber’s values, a=3-251 A., c = 5-226 A., 
slightly better than with the more recent ones of Barth 
«=3-242 A., c = 5-176 A. The particles produced b^^ both 
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reactions are therefore identical. They are minute 
crystals of the normal structure and density of zinc oxide 
in the crystalline form—zincite, and the complex particles 
are crystal aggregates, most probably dendritic in form. 

Incidental Observations. 

In the preceding experiments the currents were obtained 
from a portion of cloud in motion through a metal tube. 
Now it is well known that wet steam, that is steam con¬ 
taining liquid particles, impinging on a solid surface gives 
rise to electrification although dry steam or dry gases 
do not. This suggests that the motion of the cloud in 
the apparatus may have some effect on the currents 
measured. Again when fine dusts are dispersed by an air 
blast the particles become charged, the electrification 
being usually attributed to a frictional effect between the 
particles and the medium. We have to decide therefore 
whether the currents measured arise from the motion of 
the cloud or not. If they do, the charges in the case of a 
cloud produced from zinc ethyl may be attributable to a 
triboelectrical effect. If not. that cloud provides us vith a 
system which has the novel property of ionizing itself 
spontaneously. Although it is jnobable that the ionization 
in smokes has a very close connexion with the electrifica¬ 
tion produced in dusts by an air blast, it is clear from the 
dependence of current strength upon the age of a cloud 
that more is involved in the production of cloud ionization 
than the mere rubbing of the medium against the surfaces 
of the particles. The following additional results on the 
cloud of curve 2 (fig. 3) seem to support the view that the 
ionization process is spontaneous. 

[а) At 2 hr. 44 mins, the current from the smoke was 
98 units. At 2 hr. 45 mins, a two-way tap immediately 
in front of the ionization chamber was turned and the flow 
of cloud w'as replaced by a flow of dry dust-free air entering 
at exactly the same rate as the cloud. The current 
immediately dropped and at 2 hr. 46*6 mins, was repre¬ 
sented by 7 -7 unite. A later reading could not be obtained. 

(б) At 2 hr. 48 mins, the tap was turned back again 
and the cloud allowed to pass into the ionization vesseL 
The following table shows the currents registered at 
times later. 

0 0“ 40® 1”^ 18® 1°^ 54® 2“ 30® 3“ 0® 

0 57*1 77*6 86-6 87-4 89-1 divs./min. 
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(c) At 2 lir. 52 mins, the flow was again stopped and the 
currents from the sample of cloud left behind in the 
ionization chamber were measured. Times are subse¬ 
quent to 2 hr. 52 mins. 

im QS 14" 6™ 12" 13® 7" 

83-4 78-3 75*0 73*2 divs./min. 

On the hypothesis that the ionization was a frictional 
effect and provided we had a constant intensity of ionization 
and that all ions entering the electric field were driven to 
the electrodes, we should expect the currents {a) and (c) 
to be almost identical; for the ions present within the 
field at the moment the conditions are changed should be 
collected in the same time w^hether they possessed a com¬ 
ponent velocity at right angles to the field or not, and the 
total charge collected after the change should be the same 
in both cases. Further, the currents {a) and (c) should be 
complementary to (6). Since (a) and (c) are grossly 
dissimilar, we "conclude that either the current is unsatu¬ 
rated, i. e., we are collecting in (c) ions wiiich pass com¬ 
pletely through the field under the conditions in (a); 
or the cloud at rest in (c) produces ions as it ages. 

Assume the current is unsaturated. Let E be the 
difference between the values of the total charge collected 
in {a) and (c) and let V be the volume of the ionization 
vessel. The ratio E/V measures the average charge per 
unit volume which passes completely through the field. 
This may be compared with the charge per unit volume 
actually collected from the steady flow\ From the data 

available ^idt can only be evaluated for 13 mins, in the 

case of (c) but this will be sufficient for our purpose. We 
find E =990-40=950 units (divs./min. Xmins.). The 
current from the steady flow was 90 divs./min. (limiting 
value in (b) ) and the rate of flow was 3-0 xV c.c./min. 
The charge collected from V c.c. is 30 units, which is 
approximately 3 per cent, of the total charge in unit volume 
of the smoke" But the field gives the saturation current 
from all ions entering it whose mobilities are greater than 
1x10*^ cm .2/sec. volt, so the assumption leads to the 
result that over 97 per cent, of the charges are carried 
completely through the field on ions with mobilities less 
than lxl0~* cm.Vsec. volt. This is improbable. 
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On the same assumption, a lower limit to the mobility 
of the ions is given by the time taken for the current to 
disappear, for this is the time required for the slowest 
moving ions present, when the flow is stopped, to cross the 
field. The time may be ver},^ great. In fig. 4 of an earlier 
paper'^\ a case is shown where this is at least 100 minutes, 
corresponding to a mobility of l-4xl0~® cm.Vsec. volt— 
the mobihty of a spherical particle of radius 3-4 x lO”^ cm. 
charged with one electron. Since the ionization vessel 
is horizontal and the diameter of the outer cylinder less 
than two cm., particles of this size could not remain 
susjiended in the field for 100 mins. We must conclude 
therefore that the slow decay of the current from a sample 
of cloud at rest in the electric field is due to ions produced 
in the field as the cloud ages. It is part of the process 
which gives the currents measured in fig. 3. 

From this it appears that in the exx)eriments of figs. 1 and 
2, the zinc oxide clouds were actuall}’ producing ions in 
their passage through the ionization vessel. The corollary 
follows that we can never obtain ‘‘saturation ” currents, 
for only a field of infinite intensity can collect all the ions 
from cloud in motion through it. This is a source of 
difficulty in the interpretation of experimental results. 

Smokes of low' mass concentration dispersed from a zinc 
arc give similar results. When the flow' of smoke is re¬ 
placed by dust-free air the current rapidly disappears. 
When the concentration is greater and the change is made 
after the current from the cloud has passed through the 
maximum, it is found that although the current falls 
rapidly at first, it often persists at an aj)preciable 
magnitude for a considerable time. It has been measured 
for as long as one hour after the change to dust-free air 
has taken place. If the cloud acted hke a perfect fluid 
in its motion through the electric field, the cloud and the 
current due to ions received from it should disappear in 
the time (20 secs.) taken for V c.c. to pass through the field. 
Owdng to viscosity the cloud is not swept out so quickly. 
The fraction remaining at any time can be calculated and 
it is fomid that the current disappears at a considerably 
slower rate. The excess current must arise from the zinc 
oxide particles deposited on the w^aUs of the ionization 
vessel. Since the charges in the cloud are carried mainly 
by particles, the field collects particles when collecting 
charges. These form crystal growths on the electrodes 
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which apparently are able to produce ions in the cloud 
itseH. Hence the currents measured in the experiments 
of figs, 1 and 3 are contributed partly by the cloud passing 
through the ionization chamber and partly by the deposit 
which is simultaneously accumulating on its walls. 

Summary. 

The ionization currents from clouds dispersed in air from 
a zinc arc and from the decomposition of zinc ethyl have 
been described. The cloud particles in both cases are 
crystalline, Yuth the internal structure of zincite. The 
clouds from the arc are ionized on formation ; those from 
zinc ethyl are not. 

There seems to be a spontaneous production of ions in 
these clouds as they age. In the case of clouds from zinc 
ethyl the ionization increases from zero to a maximum 
intensity and then diminishes. Qualitatively the iptensity 
increases with the amount of material dispersed and with 
the degree of dispersion. 

The initial ionization in clouds from the arc is attributed 
to thermoelectric emission of charges at the high tempera¬ 
ture of formation. With arc cloud of low concentration 
this diminishes vith time and is the dominant effect. The 
coefficient of recombination of these ions is found to be of 
the same order of magnitude as the coagulation constant 
of similar clouds. 

With increasing concentration of dispersion the two 
effects are superposed. 
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LIX. Forced Surface-Waves on Water. 

By T. H. Havelock, F.R.S.* 

1. ^r^HE folio wing notes deal with some problems of forced 
A waves on the surface of water, the waves being 
forced in that the normal fluid velocity has an assigned 
value at every point of a gi%'en vertical surface; the problems- 
treated here are the elementary cases when the given, 
surface is an infinite plane or a circular cylinder. The 
motion of the water surface consists in general of travelling 
waves together with a local disturbance, and the type of 
solution is one which may have possible application to the 
waves produced in water by the small oscillations of a solid 
body. 


2. (hnsider first deep water, and take the origin in the 
tree surface with Oa; horizontally and 0- vertically down¬ 
wards. The velocity potential satisfies 




0. 


(O 


Neglecting the square of the fluid velocity at the free 
surface, and omitting the effect of capillarity, the condition 
at the free surface is 


B^<^_ M 

'dC 


= 0 , 


( 2 ) 


and th<‘ surface elevation f is given by 



For simple harmonic motion ^ve assume a time-factor 
and (2) gives 

=0, at 2 ' = 0, .... (4} 

O' 

with «:0 = cryp. 

Suppose now that we are also given 


B^ 

B.r 


=/(c) at X = 0, 


(5) 


where f{z) is given for all positive values of 0 ; and we 
require a solution of (1), (4) and (8) suitable for positive 
values of x. 


* Communicated by the Author. 
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The solution can he obtained by various methods ; for 
example, by combining suitable elementary solutions of (1) 
and (4). The usual solution for free progressive waves is 
found from 


^ = ...... ( 6 ) 

There is also another elementary solution, 

<|b =e"*^(A!:cos AT^-—iVc sin AC*), .... (7) 

w^here k may have any real positive value. 

We can generalize these solutions by means of th 
following integral theorem, which may easily be verified : 




f" f"/(-) 

Jo Jo 


{k cos Kz —kq sin kz')[k eos Ka — K^ sin A:a) 
+ dot . 

.Jn 


(Ik da 


Here f(z) is given for all positive values of c, and’it should 
be remarked that the proof involves the Fourier integral 
theorem, and that/(;:) is subject to suitable limitations. 

We may now write down a solution wliich satisfies the 
condition (5). It is clear that, on the forced vibrations so 
obtained, we may superpose any free oscillations for which 
is zero over the plane .r=0 ; we shall choose the 
latter so that the complete solution represents waves 
travelling outwards for large positive values of x. This 
solution is given by 


<j> = 2e-'‘oe sin (a-t — kqo;) I f{K)e~'‘^da -f - 


cos o-i 


{k cos kz — kq sin kz) 

i * ^ (k cos KOL — /Co sin ku) 

Jo Jo + - 


e~*^^dK da. 


(10 


This gives a normal velocity/(*) cos o-i over the plane 
,^' = 0, and reduces to a positive wave for large positive values 
of X. The corresponding surface elevation is 


2(t f " 

I" = —cos (o-^—«oa?) j f[a)e ’^^da 
9 . 0 


• ae**r*r/ X K COB Ka — Kq %\nKa , , 

~ \ Jo 


( 10 ) 


The first term of (10) is a plane progressive wave of the 
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«ame wave-lengtb as tbe free wave of the same frequency, 
while the second term may be called the local oscillation. 

If we take = the second term in (9) and (10) 
vanishes, and we regain the expressions for a simple 
progressive wave. 

If we take, more generally, 

f{z)^Ae-P- ...... ( 11 ) 

over the whole range for c, the second integral in (10) can 
be evaluated explicitly in terms of Cosine and Sine integrals, 
and we obtain 


2o-A 


s (at — K,^x) — 


2cr A sin at 
rry{K^+p) 


X [Ci { px) cos px — a {/Cqx) cos /cqx -f Si( px) sin j^x 


— ^i{/coX) sin kqX— ^ (sin px — sin kqx )]. . (12) 


As vve make p smaller we approach the limiting case of 
constant normal velocity over the whole of the plane a!=0. 
It is of interest to note that the amplitude of the travelling 
wave remains finite in the limit, but that the amplitude of 
the local oscillation becomes logarithmically infinite atir=0. 

3. A problem of some interest is the decay of the vertical 
oscillations of a floating body due to the propagation of 
waves outwards from it, but a direct attack upon the 
problem is difficult. We may perhaps obtain a rough 
estimate by applying the preceding analysis to a simplified 
form of the problem. Imagine a log of rectangular section 
floating in water with the sides vertical ; let h be the breadth 
and d the depth immersed. Now suppose the log made to 
execute small vertical oscillations of amplitude a and 
frequency a. Let one of the sides of the log lie in the 
plane x — 0\ then the disturbance in the w’ater on that side 
may be regarded as due to a certain oscillating distribution 
of normal fluid velocity over the plane .i’ = 0 from z—d to 
~ = . If we make the assumption that this is of the form 

f{z)eosat, . .(13) 

then, from continuity of flow, we have 

.(II) 

Without attempting to solve the actual problem, let us 
assume 

f{2} = Ae-P^: ..... (15) 

2 Q 2 
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then from (14) we have 

..... (16) 

From (10) we find that the amplitude of the weaves 
travelling out on either side of the log would be 


eP^ I ” da 

9 

5 ’(*o + />) 


(17) 


A large value of p would correspond to a concentration 
of the outward flow^ round the lower edges of the log ; 
hence this estimate gives, as an upper limit for the amplitude, 

{a^ahlg)e ~ .{ 18 ) 


4. If, in the general problem of §2, the normal velocity 
at 2=0 is a function of y as well as of r, the solution of the 
three-dimensional motion can be obtained by an additional 
Fourier synthesis. 

Assume first that <j) is proportional to cos «'(^--/9), then 
the potential equation is 






— K^^C}) = 0, 


( 19 ) 


The time entering as a simple harmonic factor, the^ 
boundary condition at c=0 is given by (4). 

We have now the following elementary solutions, omitting 
the factors in ?/ and t : 

^ — for K <Ko I 

^=: for k' :>Kq : 

(p:= {fC COS KZ — Kq sin Kc). , . ( 20 ) 

The theorem (8) may be generalized, with siiital)le 
limitations on the function ;(?/, r), to 


fiy, = 


— dstj dj3^ f {a, cos K (y--13) dK 

+ (”/(«,/3) 

, 0 Jo -® Jo 


(« cos fcz — Kq sin kz) 

_ {k cos Ka.—-Kf, sin kql) 


cos fd(y — ^)dK . 


( 21 > 


X 
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Suppose that at .r = 0 we are given 

~ sf . 

Then from (20) and (21) we obtain an expression for 
valid for positive values of a*, and adjusted so that it 
represents progressive waves at large values of x ; we find 


' i du^ d8 \ / (a, S) sin {at — x \/ — /c'^) 

Jq . —se ^ 0 

COS at I i I 


e cosy3) , , 2/Cy 


c /‘(a, iIk' + -^COS at 


X j Ja I dx ^ /(a, COS/c'/S; 

. (23) 


(/c COS KZ — sin Kz) K eos Kct — Kt^ sin koc.) j j 
X---- —"—^-« -7.,Tl-• 


(K-+Kf) (/C^-h/c'-)^ 


A particular case which yr’oald illustrate the spreading of 
plane waves emerging from a canal into an infinite sea is 
obtaine 1 by takiiig 

/’(?/, 2 -) = (aa%.<T)e“'''<'-cos crt, . . . (24) 


over the whole range for r and between the limits + b for v, 
the function being zero outside these limits for Substi¬ 
tuting in (23), the tliird term disappears, and also the 
integrations with res})ect to yS can be effected in the 
remaining terms. We find that the surface elevation for 
this case is given by 


r= 


2fCf,a I *■'" sin Kb cos k'i/ cos j at —.rf/Co” — 

TT Po K'(Kf—K-)^ 


COS at ] 


^ sin K’h cos K^i/e ‘ 
—«.o^) 5 


rTK'a— 


- dF. 


(24) 


The form of the surface could be studied by approximate 
evaluation of these integrals as in similar diffraction 
problems. 

5. We return to ])lane waves, and suppose now that the 
w'ater is of finite depth h. We have the additional condition 

=^0, lor z=h .(25) 

0^ 
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The corresponding elementary solutions are 

^ Kox) Qosii — /t) , . 

where «© Is positive root of 

^/Co tanh/Co7^ = «T^ ; 

and 

<f) — cos K [z ■— /i), 

where k is any real positive root of 

gK tan Ar/t + cr^ = 0. . 


(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29} 


This equation has an intinite sequence of real roots, 
together with an imaginary root i/cq. We assume then the 
possibility of expanding a function /(z) in the range 
0 < 2 '</i, in the form 

/( 2 ) = A cosh Aro(*~/0 4- 2^-B cos a:(c —Z»)^ . (30) 


where the summation extends over the real positive roots 
of the equation (29). We fimi that the coefficients are 
given by 


A = 


__ 

'I/cqIi 4- sinh 2Kjt 


^ / (a) cosh K^ioc^h) doL, 

* 0 


If at a; = 0 we are given 


Ba- 


—f {z) cos at. 


(32) 


then the velocity potential for positive values of x, such 
that the motion at a distance is a plane progressive wave, 
is given by 

<f3 — AKQ~^ coshATgfz — h) sin {at — K^x) 

4-2B«~‘^~'^^cos/c(^— h) cosat. . (33) 

Suppose, for instance, that one end of a long tank is 
made to execute simple harmonic vibrations of small 
amplitude a, then we have f(^z) = aa. The values of A and B 
follow from (31), and from (33) wo deduce the surface 
elevation in this case : 


r= 


2a^a sinh 2/coh 
^A:o(2«o^t4-sinh 2/cJi) 

— sin at% 


cos (at — Kqx) 
2a^ae~'^sm 2/c/i 


gfc(2Kh 4- sin 2Kh) * 


. (34) 
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6. The same analysis may be applied to circular wares, 
and we limit consideration iiere to symmetry round the 
origin. The normal fluid velocity is supposed to be assigned 
over a vertical cylindrical surface ; for example, we take 

— =/(ir) cos for r = a. . . , (35) 

The velocity potential satisfies 


r 



(36) 


The condition at the free surface is the same as before, and 
wr assume the water to be deep. Elementary solutions of 
tiie required form are found in terms of suitable Bessel 
functions. The solution 


^ = .(b7) 

represents diverging waves for large values of r ; while in 
the solution 


(/c cos Kz — kq sin kz) Kq (/cr), . . (38) 

Ko(/cr j tends exponentially to zero for large distances from 
the origin. 

Generalizing as before, we obtain the solution 


{/C cos KZ —• Kq sin KZ) 
Ko(Arr) (k cos K a — Kq sin Kot) 

KhiQ^KU) K^-^Kq^ 



dKdot, 


( 39 > 


V. here the real part is to be taken. 

The surface elevation at a great distance from the origin 
i- given by 





Ji<rt — KQr+ 


JoXfCoaj — iYQXKoa) }q 


j f {oL)e~^^ da^ 


or. in real terms, this gives 


(40) 







Jy'(/<■,/1) sin (at —/Cor+J tt) 

_+ Yq' (kqU ) cos (erf - KQr + ^tt ) 


X 


. m 
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This expression might be used, as in §3, to give an 
estimate for tiie energy propagated outwards from a circular 
cylinder immersed to a given depth, and making small 
vertical oscillations of given frequency. 


LX. The Work of Sir Joseph Larjiior"^. 

By Sir Olivek Lodge. 

I DO not envy the historian who shall some day attempt 
to write the history of the ck velox^anent of modern 
phy'sics. and shall attempt to assign due credit to the 19th 
century mathematicians for theii* contribution to whatever 
it is that shall survive out of the |)resent 20th, century 
turmoil. That great and suri)rising progress is beine' made 
is fairly evident, but what may be its quasi xxrnament 
form when the revolution has ended, and thioc.- have 
settled down again, who can say ? The younger gi uera- 
tion of mathematical physicists, absorbed in their i)ritiiant 
abstractions, and vjung with each other in the be<t lm-xIc* 
of expressing them—sometimes without even attempting 
to form clear phy^sicai conceptions of the uii(k^r]>ing 
realities which their equations must be supp<.)‘'t d to 
represent—are apt to ignore the work of their ])redece»tM's. 
and to regard the old-fashioned methods as antiquated 
and superseded. 

The historian, however, w’ill, I anticipate, not take that 
view. He will, I hope, realise that the whole advainct is a 
consistent evolution, and will be able to detect in tia^ v ork 
of the leaders of the 19th century the germ of many ideas 
which by his time will have blossomed anti i)orne fruit. 
To undertake such an historical survey at the |)resent 
time would be hopelessly^ impossible, even for the best 
informed. Many^ theories are struggling for existence, and 
no one can tell in what form the fittest will survive. But 
one can safely say that w^hoever hereafter undertaktt'^ the 
work will find in these volumes of the Collectetl Papers of 

* ‘ Mathematical and Physical Papers,* bv Sir Joseph Larmor. In 
two volumes. £6 6.s. net. Vol. i. pp. 679-f xii; vol. ii. pp, RfU-j-xxxii., 
with Prefaces, Notes, Index, and Appendices. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 
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Sir Joseph Larmor, a great mass of material, some of which 
must be discarded, but nearly all of 'which 'will be recog¬ 
nised as steps in the ladder of progress. And it is not 
unlikely that some of the ideas which now seem to be 
superseded by the modern points of view may revive and 
take their place in the ultimate coherent scheme, when the 
abstractions have once more become concrete, and when 
return to physical conceptions is possible. 

Consequently, I think that Sii* Joseph Larmor has 
performed a great service, not only in collecting his Papers 
into readily accessible form, but in editing them and as 
far as possible bringing them up to date b}" new footnotes 
and appendices and elucidatory remarks. He, Imnself, 
has done good work, as an incipient historian of the i Dth 
ccaiturv. b\' his Obituary Notices of some of the workers, 
and es|>ecially by his critical appreciation of the work of 
L<)rd Kelvin during those fruitful years of the IStO’s 
before^ he |>artial]y diverted from pure science by cable 
and other engineering developments, and while be was 
la\ing file foundation of thermodynamics and many 
anotlua; iin])ortant subject, doing work which at that time 
no one else was comj.)etent to do. It seems a pity that 
tht\st‘ cai'efui studies of t‘arly work should be excluded 
from the ]>i‘t‘.s(‘nt volumes ]>y pressure of other matter, 
and 1 venture to hope that the Cambridge University Press 
may c(.)ntemplate the production of yet a third or supple¬ 
mentary %a:)lume. thinner than the other two. ’^vhich shall 
include and make easily accessible all the present omissions, 
stanc of wliieh are referred to in the Preface to vol. ii. 
For when we have been favoured with the life-work of a 
man of exceptional })Ower and industry, it behoves us to 
make what use we can of it. and to make it available for 
the stud^' of posteritv*. who by that time will doubtless 
have a criterion of value more serviceable than any we 
possess at present, and will not only hnd it of interest to 
recognise the intuitions of the great men of the past, but 
will be helped in their formulation of truth by the con- 
tinut)us thread of thought which runs through the 
labyrinth, and leads towards the ultimate, though ev'en 
then still unreached, goal. 

The time is as yet far distant for such a task to be under¬ 
taken even by a learned and leisurely historian. Anyone 
who has been trained in the methods of the 19th century 
must be liable to gasp when extracted from his habitual 
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medium into the rarefied atmosphere of the 20th century. 
Some will undoubtedly shine with undiminished lustre ; 
such an one as Clerk Maxwell, for instance. The 
clarifying work of the late Lord Rayleigh cannot but be 
always useful. But what the verdict of history wdll be on 
the later w^ork of Lord Kelvin, the less voluminous but 
brilliant intuitions of G. F. FitzGerald, the steady contri¬ 
butions of Po\Titing, and the contemporary w ork of Sir 
J. J. Thomson and Sir Joseph Larmor I do not jjresume to 
judge ; though I may be permitted to guess that some of 
this w'ork will be valued more highly than it is at present, 
and in the light of clearer knowiedge will be better under¬ 
stood. 

We, of this and future generations, surel\' ought to feel 
grateful for the strenuous labours of a mathematician 
who, hving a secluded life in his rooms at St. John's 
College. Cambridge, has devotedly concentrated on pro¬ 
blems of exceeding difficulty. Having })ut aside nearly 
all other interests, he must have laboured, ever since his 
Senior Wranglership, to absorb all the learning of his time 
in this department of knowledge, to subject it to critical 
examination, and to develop it further for his own satis¬ 
faction and for the benefit of his co-w orkers, Incidentall\', 
he must have thus saved some pioneering work fi‘om 
destruction. Clerk Maxw'elLs and Rayleigh's, and 1 
suppose Lorentz’s, might be trusted to survive anyhow ; 
but without Larmor I venture to think that Lord Kelvin > 
theoretical seeds might gradually sink into oblivion. Not 
in their original form will they continue to bear fruit ; but 
the output of so great a genius, in spite of occasional narrow¬ 
nesses and mistakes, ought to exert a j^rmanent and 
abiding influence, now' that the clouds of which he 
complained are partially cleared away, and wiien the 
nature of fundamental reahty is perhaps becoming better 
understood. 

The Collected Papers of the great mathematical 
physicists are exceedingly useful to present and future 
students, and are of especial value when the author himself 
takes the trouble to collect and edit them with footnotes 
and appendices. The Collected Papers of Stokes. Kelvin, 
and Rayleigh constitute a monument of the end of the 19th 
century, as Thomas Young's Papers w^ere for the beginning. 
And now' Larmor’s Papers Hnk the two centuries together. 
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From another point of view these two volumes may be 
said to constitute the high-water mark of mathematical 
physics prior to the davm of the 20th century. 

To review these majestic volumes adequately is for any 
single writer impossible, even if he were qualified to 
understand the w^hole of their contents, which in the 
present instance is far from being the case. I can only 
pick out a few salient features on a few points of interest, 
and express admiration for the genius and learning dis¬ 
played by them. 

The whole question of rotational elasticity in space is 
not one to be lightly dealt with or criticised. I venture 
to think that more will be heard of it hereafter, and that 
Larmor is one of the pioneers. Absolute rotation is 
insisted on; and with regard to NewTonian absolute 
space and time. Larmor perceives that some of the 
philosophic or metaphysical complications introduced by 
Relativity are due to our practical dealing with space and 
tiiue by means of light signalUng. If light had happened 
to travel instantaneously, those difficulties would not have 
arisen. And even now absolute space and time are 
eolierent as a logical scheme, because we can imagine 
instantaneous sigiicdling : it is only impracticable when 
we have to depend on light. I have myself argued in the 
same direction, that we can think of simultaneity at a dls- 
tancre. though we cannot perceive it hy any laboratory 
methods, and that accordingly undue philosophic emphasis 
ought not to be laid on considerations only made valid 
or plausible by the finite velocity of light. 

On page 411 of voL ii. there are some observations on the 
anthropomorphic nature of the dissipation of energy as 
expressed by Kelvin, and on Kelvin’s treatment of the 
energy available to man for mechanical effect ; an 
anthropomorphism which survived in modified form in 
Ma Xwell's demons. 

A paper whicli really settled the question of why 
wireless waves can bend round the earth, a theory only 
partially anticipated by Dr. Eccles, will be found as 
Article 100. 

Concerning metallic conduction, reasons are given for 
the number of electrons taking part in convening a 
current. The argimient makes the number of virtually 
free electrons in a molecule comparable with the number of 
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molecules, so that the mean free path is exceedingly short, 
and the velocity comparatively low. 

There are some remarkable Appendices to voL ii. 
beginning with Abstracts from Reports of the British 
Association, continuing with statistical methods in thermo¬ 
dynamics and limitations of equipartition, molecular 
scattering of radiation, time and space of astronomical 
observers, and concluding with such notable titles as 
“ Mind, Nature and Atomism,” and ‘‘ Synoptic View of a 
Physical Universe as Optically Apprehended.” There 
are also Appendices to voL i. on Radiation from Accelerated 
Electrons, on Maxwell's Stress and Radiation Pressure, 
on the Rep^ilsion of Bodies by Radiation, on the Inertia of 
Aggregation, and on Gwomagnetics. 

I merely summarise these things briefly to show' that in 
these volumes, in addition to mathematical analysis, tiiere 
is a good deal that any educated reader might find of 
interest, some of it clearly, and all of it powerfully, 
presented. 

On the w'hole I think the future historian will be most 
interested and most impressed by the content of vol. i., which 
carries the Papers up to the end of the 19th century. The 
beginnings of the electrical theory of matter and a theory 
of electrons are to be found in that com})rehensive and 
masterly Phil. Trans. Memoir, dated 1894 and 189,-), 
called ‘‘ A Dynamical Theory of the Electric and 
Luminiferous Medium,” covering over 200 pages in vol. i. 
and carried forward, in its apphcation to material media, 
into vol. ii. wkere after another 100 pages it blends into 
the dynamics of a system of electrons or ions and the o{)tical 
influence of a magnetic field. An attempt is here made at 
a rotational elastic fluid ether, and though such a medium 
has temporarily gone out of fashion. I fully exjiect its 
revival in some still more developed form hereafter. The 
famous Lorentz transformation to moving axe.s, called for 
by the nul result of the M.M. experiment made by moving 
observers, and utilised as an expression of the earliest 
Relativity theory, is here begun, and it is remarkable 
how^ much detailed knowledge about electrons is showm 
before the final discovery of those bodies. 

There are some interesting remarks on the Poincare 
pressure and its application to electron theory. Indeed, 
the whole treatment of electron theory will need careful 
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attention by the historian of the future. The author’s 
dissatisfaction with the concealment or sophistication of 
the positive electron is manifest, and several times we 
find him exclaiming, in one form or another/" The problem 
of the positive electron remains.” 

The extremely general analysis introduced by Lagrange 
is the inevitable method of dealing with a medium whose 
physical properties and mechanism are absolutely unknown. 
Whether any real progress has been made tow^ards an 
explanation of the universe in terms of a rotational fluid is 
a question that can only be answered by posterity. To me 
this idea seems more and more hoi)eful as time goes on, 
and it seems likely to be the ultimate elucidation of wave 
d\'namics. At present this is little more than a pious 
opinion, and much further w^ork is necessary before it 
can be consolidated into a comprehensive theory of 
physical existence. If ever it becomes possible to regard 
It in a still more inclusive manner as aflording a physical 
basis for ^"ital and mental phenomena, then philosophers 
of the future will owe a debt of gratitude to the pioneers 
wlio have grojied their way through the present tangle 
into a brighter and more luminous region beyond. 

The brief notes or summaries of the argument, which the 
author has been permitted by the Cambridge University 
Press to put in the margin of the pages, are a great help, 
not only to anyone looking through the book, but even as 
an elucidation of the text. 

The author has prepared a comprehensive index to each 
of the volumes, but unfortunately both Indexes are 
printed at the end of the second volume. In a future 
edition this might be remedied, so that each volume might 
be self-contained. 

But it may be said. Are there no other faults to be 
found with the production ? Is there nothing that could 
have been put better ? That I by no means claim. I find 
certain defects of style, which militate against a clear 
appreliension, or at any rate any rapid apprehension, of the 
meaning of the author. It is an unkindly act to criticise 
style, for style they say is the man. The author might 
well claim that his vagueness, whenever vagueness has to 
be admitted, is no more than is inevitable, and that 
attempted over-clearness would suggest a definiteness of 
knowdedge which does not exist. He might also claim that 
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the involved parentheses, which sometimes spoil the ran 
of his sentences, do not really confuse the meaning, hut are 
necessary to its guarded presentation, and in this he could 
doubtless claim the example of Lord Kelvin. StiU, I do 
venture to say that, apart from the mathematics, the style 
might be simpler. I sometimes think that even the 
mathematical expressions are not set forth with that 
clearness and efficiency which may be said to characterise 
the memoirs of H. A. Lorentz, for instance, and other 
Continental physicists : so that sometimes it unfortunately 
happens that fruitful expressions and valuable points of 
view are attributed to one or other of these writers, rather 
than to Larmor who was the first to state them, in rather 
a concealed and unemphasised manner. It may be the 
Cambridge method to write down results without emphasis, 
and without tr 3 dng to elaborate their full meaning, 
trusting to disciples to do this spade work. Sometimes 
those disciples are forthcoming, but sometimes they are 
not, and so the work of the master gets overlooked, until 
rediscovered independently by others. 

It may perhaps be said that I ought not to accuse my 
friend of an involved style without giving some example. 
Well, it is an ungrateful task, but here is an unfavourably 
chosen sentence taken from page xii. of vol. ii. He is 
referring to the problem of modes of vibration of a set of 
atomic singularities embedded in an isotropic elastic 
medium with certain properties, and seeking to assimilate 
the early methods of Stokes and Lame with the recent 
equations of Schrodinger. But I find it difficult to 
understand what is meant by the following sentence :— 

‘‘ For, pursuing the analogy, if the electric singular 
points of the aethereal vibrating system of the atom are not 
to be also singularities, after the manner of the actual 
vesicles fiUed with compressed gas that occur in crystals, 
from or to which intense hydrostatic pressure radiates 
other than the intrinsic electrically sustained constant 
universal pressure aforesaid—and any such added source of 
pressure would probably spoil the type of model of a 
convected electron—we are invited to seek out forms of 
solution for disturbance superposed on this intrinsic 
sethereal pressure, adapted to the local field of the atom, of 
types which indeed converge radially on the positions of its 
electrons or other nuclei in a way prescribed by their 
electric field, but without tendency towards values there 
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increasing without limit; for stable modes of local vibra¬ 
tion of the ambient aether could only occur around the 
definite configurations of the material atom permitting of 
such solutions of the pressure-equation, w'hich alone 
could subsist/’ 

There may bea lot of meaning in this, but it is not easy 
to disentangle. 

Least Action methods are, of course, constantly em¬ 
ployed, even in one of the earlier Papers dated 1884, and 
later on, in this same method, the beginnings of 
SchrSdinger’s wave theory can be traced. It may possibly 
come as a surprise to 20th century physicists, if they allow 
themselves to read these volumes, how much anticipation 
there is in these great 19th century Memoirs. 

A treatment of the action of magnetism on light, and a 
correlation of optical theories, many of which though now 
discarded are full of interest, constitute Memoir 34 of voL i. 
and of date 1893. The outstanding difficulty about radia¬ 
tion from a radially accelerated electron is discussed in an 
Apixndix, page 650. 

It is hoJ^eless to go into details. I can only draw 
attention to a few- salient features, of which others will 
find many more instances, some of fundamental and some 
of historical importance. 

For instance, the mathematics of groujD weaves and their 
treatment by Fourier’s methods are usefully dealt with in a 
Pa|)er on Harmonic Analysis dated 1916. Article 90. And 
it is noteworthy that even at that date there is an italic 
heading that energies of groups must be regarded atomi¬ 
cally, and again that the energy of a group must be treated 
as an indivisible whole. He appears to say that travelling 
energy must come in atomically by group aggregates alone, 
like the energy of a vortex ring in hydro-djmamics or of a 
travelling electron. He recognzies that such groups are 
disentangled by dispersion, and that there can be an 
abrupt pulse in a dispersive medium, such as is suggested 
by the recent work of G. P. Thomson and others. 

There is a good deal of discussion on group waves and 
their atomic character, and Fourier analysis is applied to 
sum up a large number of component waves. For the 
atomic energy of groups, page 551 may be referred to. 

In an Address given to Section A at the Bradford Meeting 
of the British Association in 1900 the author, among other 
things, discusses the relative advantage of physical models 
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and mathematical abstractions (see page 213 of vol. ii,). 
He says:— 

‘‘ The abstract standpoint is always attained through 
the concrete; and for purposes of instruction such models^ 
properly guarded, do not perhaps ever lose their value : 
they are just as legitimate aids as geometrical diagrams, 
and they have the same kind of limitations.” 

Gradual transition into abstract statement of physical 
relations amounts to retaining the essentials of our working 
models while eliminating the accidental elements involved 
in them . . , We cannot expect to mentally grasp all 
aspects of the content of even the simplest phenomena . . . 
In Maxwell's words. ‘ For the sake of persons of different 
types, scientific truth should be presented in different 
forms, and should be regarded as equally scientific whether 
it appear in the robust form and vi\fid colouring of a 
physical illustration, or in the tenuity and paleness of a 
symbolical expression.’ ” 

And as illustrating the kind of desperation which seizes 
some investigators at the multiplicity and complexity and 
unsatisfactory character of present-day theories, the 
despairing opinion of Thomas Young is quoted, at the 
date 1817 when his faith in the undulatory theory of light 
had been echpsed by Malus’ discovery of polarisation by 
reflection, before the mystery had been solved (in so far 
as it vras solved) by Fresnel. This difficulty, he says, 
“ wiU probably long remain, to mortify the vanity of an 
ambitious philosophy, completely unresolved by any 
theory.” 

A feeling akin to despair must occasionally arise in the 
minds of aU but the youngest when confronted with the 
amazing amount of still unresolved ignorance about 
existence in general, and it is comforting that even so 
great a man as Thomas Young could share that feeling. 

These volumes constitute an amazing mass of informa¬ 
tion in almost every department of phy sics. They are a 
tribute to the insight and analytic power of the author, and 
they will probably long be referred to by investigators who 
are" reaching w'hat after all may be somewhat similar 
conclusions by other methods, and in a form susceptible 
of clearer and completer statement, by reason of the 
additional knowledge still constantly accruing. 
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LXI. Precision Measurements of X-Ray Reflexions 
from Crystal Powders. 


To the Editors of the Philosopkieal Magazine. 


Gentlemen,^— 


T he recent paper by J. Brentano and J. Adamson on 
‘■‘Precision Measurements of X-ray Reflexions from 
Crystal Powders has attracted my attention. These authors 
give the lattice parameter of cadmium oxide as 4*683 jf '004A. 
Pierre van Hjck, formerly of this laboratory, made precision 
measurements cm cadmium oxide using the powder method 
a»id the standard X-ray diffraction a{)paratus by Havey 
and manufactured by the General Electric Company. The 
value obtained was 4'681 + 002 A. This letter is written 
as an excellent ciieck on the work of Brentano and Adamson 
anil as an illustration of the comparative accuracies of the 
focusing method of Brentanoand the simpler but equally 
precise method of Davey The lack of agreement between 
the values obtained by Brentano and Adamson and by 
van I)yck, and those obtained by Davey and Hoffman 
P. 8cherrer^®\ and H. P. Wulmsley^^^ which vary from 
4*699 to 4'72, is probably due to differences in the purity of 
tlte specimens used. 

P. van Dyck obtained the value 4*681 with a very pure 
sample of cadmium oxide \^hich has been made by burning 
in air vacuum distilled cadmium metal, which was showm by 
spectrographic analysis to contain only very faint traces of 
zinc and lead. A pure grade of commercial cadmium oxide, 
which contained small amounts of carbon dioxide, zinc 
oxide and other foreign matter, was also measured. The 
value obtained was the same as that obtained with the 
extremelv pure cadmium oxide. Uadmium oxide gives 
ii powder pattern with unusually sharp diffraction maxima 
which lend themselves readily to precise measurement. This 
laboratory has often thought of using cadmium oxide as 
a reference standard for precision measurements by the 
powder method rather than sodium chloride. The diffraction 
maxima of cadmium oxide are much sharper than those of 
sodium chloride, and for the same exposure time a much 
wider range of accurately measurable lines is obtained. 

Phil. Mag. B. 7. Voh 8. No. 51. Ori. 1929- 2 R 
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Tile observed interplanar spacings for cadmium oxide, 
wliich were used in the calculations, are given below;— 


Flanai Indices. 

Spacir^B. 

110(2) 

1*657 

111(2) 

1*351 

100(4) 

1*172 

331 

1*073 

210(2) 

1-046 

511 \ 

111(3)/ 

0-901 

110(4) 

0-8*28 
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LXTI. Notices respecting New Books. 

Astronomy and Cosmogony. Second edition. By Sir J. H. Jeans, 
F.R.S. (Cambridge tlniversity Press, Fetter London. 

Price Sis. 6d, net.) 

’T'HE first edition of this work appeared nine years after the 
author's ‘Problems of Cosmogony and Stellar Dynamics/ 
and now the second edition has been called for within twelve 
months of the publication of the first, testimony that ‘Astronomy 
and Cosmogony’ has made a wide appeal not only to mathe¬ 
maticians and astronomers, but to the increasing number of 
educated laymen interested in modern scientific developments. 
The author’s outstanding researches naturally play an important 
part in his revie\v of the hypotheses put forward from the time 
of the earlier workers to the present day. The few pages of 
additional matter describe results obtained since the publication 
©f the first edition, and in no way modify the general position 
taken up by Sir J. H. Jeans. A definite scheme of cosmogony is 
brought forward, but no claim is made that this is either complete 
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or even free from serious difficulties : the theories are set out 
“ not in the belief that they will all prove to be true, but in 
the hope that the suggestions may in some degree help others 
ultimately to final the truth.” 

Introduction to Modern Physics. By F. K. Richtmtee. (McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. Ltd., 6 & 8 Bouverie Street, London, 
E.C,4. Price 25s. net.) 

pEor. Richtmtee’s book is largely based on courses of lectures 
given by him at Cornell University on the origin and development 
of the more important physical concepts, and is intended to 
prepare the way for the effective study of the new physics. From 
his wide experience as a teacher, the author has written a clear 
and admirable account of some of the modern physical theories, 
including the quantum theory of specific heats, the structure of 
the atom and the origin of spectra, X-rays, and the Compton 
effect. The first three chapters are devoted to a brief historical 
survey of the subject from the time of the Greeks to that of 
Faraday and Maxwell, Although Prof. Bichtmyer disclaims any 
intention of bringing his lectures strictly up to date, he has 
introduced a number of topics wiiich have been the subject of 
recent research. Bibliographies have not been appended to the 
chapters, but references are given in the text to original papers 
for the latest investigations. An extensive index of authors 
and subjects is provided, and appendices give the data of atomic 
structure and important physical constants. In binding and 
printing this volume reaches a high standard, and from its able 
presentation of modern physical developments can be recom¬ 
mended as a helpful introdaction to the study of present-day 
physics. 


The Viscosity of Liquids. By Emil Hatschek. (Geo. Bell & 
Hons, Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2, 
Price Ihs. net.) 

^ Viscosity of Liquids ’ is a welcome addition to the International 
Text-books of Exact Science. From the very extensive literature 
contributed to scientific journals the author has selected for 
inclusion in his book many important experimental researches, 
especially those on the viscosity of solutions of electrolytes, liquid 
mixtures, and colloidal solutions. The interesting historical 
chapter is followed by the elementary mathematical theory of 
How in a capillary tube and the annulus of two vertical coaxial 
cylinders, and the description of various types of viscometers, 
their design and use. Recent work on the variation of viscosity 
with temperature and with pressure is set out in the form of 
graphs and tables of experimental results, whilst copious refer¬ 
ences to original papers are given at the end of the chapters. 
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The Prie^m of MeeUmee. By H. C. Plomiob F.^S. (^. 

^ Vll & Sons; Ltd., York Honse, Portugal Street, London, 
W.C. 2. Price 15«. net.) 

This is an intiodi.otory course intended to prepare the reader for 
the further study of the advanced stages of the 8 ub 3 eet. ihe 
scope of the book may be indicated by noting that sections are 
devoted to the motion of a point in a plane, dynamics of trans¬ 
lation statics, including centres of gravity and friction, dynamics 
of a rigid body in two dimensions and m problems ot elastimty, 
tL torfioii of Vinders, and the bending ot rods. The notation 
of the differential and integral calculus is introduced and applied 
to the limited r.snge of problems under discussion. Altbongh the 
sn^t of the book is “ Mechanics,” not “ Anthmetm,” carefully 
choien examples are given at the end of each chapter, wift 
answers to the numerical exercises. A larger number of woi ked 
problems would have added to the value of the book ^d given 
thrstiident experience in the application of principles and 
methods. 

PoUe Melemles. By P. Debto, Ph.D. (The (^lerniramtal^iie 
Co., 419 Fourth Avenue, at 29th btreet, JSew lorK. r 
SJi.50.) 

Some seventeen years ago, Prof. Debye, from the study of the 
temperature variation of the dielectric constant, iiitrodnied the 
Z of molecular dipoles-, ho has now collected in this coinpre- 
hensive volume the results ot the iiiiiiierous re.searehes carried 
out during those rears, and which have appeared largely in 
out during \,eriodical8. Some experimental results are 

triven here for the first time, and in all eases the author has been 
^ fnl to pive apTiropriate references. The author also makes 
earefu g experimental research in anomalous dis- 

™^®Z’Zd Electric saZretfon effects. In the study of the 
rrtXg dilmic molecule attention is drawn to the agreeine.it 
between experiment and theory, that a molecular ray is partly 
attraZd and partly repelled in a non-horaogeneoiis electric held, 
tto Xtric analogue of the aerlach-Steri, e.xperiment. Pro . 
^l!hve Z rendered good service in writing this monograph on 
fh^Zlecular iZrpretation of the dielectric constant, and ii. 
bringTnT together tL widely-scattered coutrihiitions to recent 
theoretical and experimental research. 


1 The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
views expressed bp (heir correspondents.] 
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LXIII. On Reactions in Solids. 

By John Hume, B.Sc., and James Colvin, Ph.D* 

D espite the increased attention which has been paid to 
the study of solid reactions in recent years, no clear 
resolution of the factors governing the type of curve repre¬ 
senting the course of the reaction has been attempted. In 
this paper we shall endeavour to investigate the importance 
of various factors in reactions of the type :— 

solid —> solid 

solid —> solid + gas or liquid. 

An example of the former type is found in the change of 
monoclinic sulphur to rhombic sulphurand of the latter 
in the decomposition of calcium carbonate hexahydrate^^h 
These reactions, which consist essentially of the transfor¬ 
mation of a metastable crystal lattice into one of greater 
stability, are characterized by the initiation of reaction at 
certain points where the formation of an element of the new 
lattice serves as a nucleus from which the decomposition 
spreads. From general considerations it appears that the 
most probable position for nucleus formation is the surface 
of the solid, particularly at points where deformation has 
occurred. By observation of the transformation of mono¬ 
clinic sulphur into rhombic sulphur and of the dehydration 

* Communicated by Prof. R. Whytlaw-Gray, 

Phil. Maji. S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 52. IHov. 1929. 2 S 
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of potassium hydrogen oxalate hemihydrate this view has 
been completely confirmed. Provided that solid solution 
formation does not occur between the reactant and the 
resultant, it has been shown by Langmuir <^4hat reaction 
can take place only at the interface separating the two solid 
phases. The rate of advance of the interface, which we shall 
assume to be constant and the same in all directions, we 
shall call the linear rate of propagation. 

The three factors governing the course of the reaction 
then are; 

1. Hate of nucleus formation. 

2. Linear rate of propagation. 

3. Size of the reactant particles. 

Observation of the course of such transformations show's 
that the formation of nuclei is invariably preceded by a more 
or less prolonged period of induction, the duration of which 
is markedly influenced hy the previous history of the reactant. 
Despite this, once the formation of nuclei begins, the velocity 
of the subsequent reaction appears to be characteristic of the 
particular preparation. This is clearly demonstrated in the 
reaction 

MnCgO^. 3 HgO —> MnCA* 2 H 2 O + 

which can be followed dilatometrically. One portion of a 
specimen of manganous oxalate trihydrate was placed in 
a dilatometer under its saturated solution and maintained at 
25 + *01°C. Under these conditions reaction was complete 
in about three hours. A second portion of the same speci¬ 
men, washed thoroughly in ice-cold distilled w'ater before 
placing in the dilatometer at the same temperature, showed 
an induction period lasting more tiian three davs, although 
once the reaction started, decomposition proceeded as rapidly 
as before. In some reactions, especially those with a large 
rate of nucleus formation, this induction period is negligible. 
In this case, if the rate of nucleus formation is very great 
relative to the linear rate of propagation, the particles of the 
reactant will become covered instantaneously with a layer of 
resultant of approximately uniform thickness. Assuming 
the particles to be spherical, the volume of resultant v formed 
in the time t seconds after the beginning of the reaction will 
be given by the expression 

t) = |7ra®—|7r(a— 

where u is the linear rate of propagation in cm./sec.,and a is 
the radius of the particle in cm. 
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Hence the fraction « decomposed in this time will bo given 
by the expression, 

■ • • <'■) 


Clearly the maximum velocity is attained at the beginning 
of the reaction, since the area of the interface then possesses 
its maximum value. 

On the other hand, the rate of nucleus formation may be 
such that the particle develops only a small number of nuclei 
before its decomposition is complete, that is to say, before 
the interface has time to travel completely across the particle. 
By assuming that the reactant consists of spheres of uniform 
■size and that each sphere develops only one nucleus, all the 
nuclei being formed simultaneously, Topley and Hiime^^^ 
have shown that the fraction a decomposed in time t is given 
by the expression. 


1 / 3 / ut 

"*”2^0/ 16‘a/’ 


. . (ir.) 


By plotting a agaimst ^ the sigmoid curve associated with 
autocatalvtic reactions results. Hence by suitable choice of 
the size of ])urticle used, either of the curves corresponding 
to expressions (I.)•or (11.) might be produced. Whether 
this is possible in practice in a given case will depend on the 
relative velocities of nucleus formation and of linear propa¬ 
gation. 

Finallv, if the linear rate of propagation is so great that a 
particle mav be regarded as completely decomposed as soon 
as it develops a nucleus, a new type of curve results. Pro¬ 
vided that infection of the undecomposed particles by those 
alreadv decompo-setl does not occur, the rate of decomposition 
will be simplv proportional to the rate of nucleus formation, 


rate of decomposition = . . (HI.) 

where is the numher of nuclei forming per second, and 
the number of undecomposed particles present at time t. 
From this it follows that the reaction will be pseudo- 
tnonomolecuhir and should give a first-order velocity 
constant. Moreover, since the conditions for the applica¬ 
bility of equation (HI.) will be best ftilfilled by small 
articles, the course of all reactions of the type under con¬ 
sideration should tend to become pseudo-monomolecular by 
reducing the particle size. Naturally in many cases the 
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rates o£ nucleus formation and of propagation may not be 
consistent with the complete realization of the necessary 
conditions. 

In order to test the views expressed in the preceding 
section, the following experiments were carried out. The 
reaction studied is the change 

Smonoolinic ^ Srhombie* 

Experimental. 

A quantity of rhombic sulphur was converted into mono¬ 
clinic by heating to 150° C. for two hours. While molten 
it was poured into the bulb of a dilatometer of the type 
described by Hume and Topley and allowed to cool very 
slowly. When the sulphur had solidified and cooled, air- 
free distilled water was introduced into the dilatometer. 
Complete filling of the bulb with water was ensured by 
repeated evacuation, after which the ground-glass stopper 
carrying the capillary tube was inserted. The bulb was 
then immersed in a thermostat maintained at a temperature 
of 20 + *02°C. The course of the reaction, w^hich is accom¬ 
panied by diminution in volume, was followed by reading 
the height of the water-column in the capillary tube. 

Curve I. shows the result of plotting the decrease* in 
height of the column calculated as a percentage of the total 
decrease against the time. The change was seen to begin 
on the free surface of the sulphur and to spread outwards 
across the surface. This gives rise to the initial autocatalytic 
portion of the curve. When spreading had occurred across 
the whole free surface the interface then travelled down the 
tube, giving rise to the long straight portion of the curve. 
When the rounded end of the bulb was reached, the reaction 
speed decreased as the interface diminished in urea. Tit© 
whole curve is a special case of the sigmoid curve, having 
an abnormally long straight portion, owing to the elongated 
cylindrical shape of the mass of reactant. 

In another experiment about two grams of sulphur were 
fused and, wdiile liquid, distributed in thirty-five approxi¬ 
mately circular spots of equal radius on a small glass plate. 
The plate was then heated to 150° for two hours and cooled 
slowdy. It was then placed in a dilatometer filled with water 
and immersed in a thermostat at 25 ±*02°, the reaction being 
followed as before. Curve II. gives the result of this experi¬ 
ment, plotted as before. It will be noted that the curve, 
more particularly at the start, is mad© up of small sigmoid 
portions, which represent the change of individual spots. 
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The curve up to 10 per cent, decomposition is typically 
sigmoid ; but thereafter approximates to the type of which 
curve III. is an example. 

In a third experiment, a mass of monoclinic sulphur was 
prepared as before and ground in an agate mortar to a very 
fine powder. The powder was then introduced into the bulb 
of a dilatometer, which was filled with water, aud maintained 
at 20 + *02°. The course of the reaction is shown in curve III. 



Proof that this is a trnly monomolecular curve is afforded by 
the calculation of the velocity constant by the expression 

where Mq is the total contraction of the water column, and 
^ht is the contraction after time t. The results of the calcu¬ 
lation are given in the third column of Table I. 

The constancy of the values of k is satisfactory, excluding 
the two earliest points. _ 

For this reaction, therefore, the predictions of the various 
forms of reaction curve obtainable by altering the size of the 
particles of the reactant are completely confirmed by an 
experimental study of the change. 
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The nature of the phenomena encountered in the investi¬ 
gation of the dissociation of the metallic carbonates, exten¬ 
sively studied by Centnerszwer and co-workers, may be 
interpreted in terms of the theory outlined. In the reaction, 

GdOOs—^CdO-bCOs, 

in the neighbourhood of the dissociation temperature, Cent- 
nerszwer and Bruzs^®^ found that the velocity of decomposition 
of freshly prepared cadmium carbonate passed through a 
maximum after 380 minutes from the beginning of the 
reaction, and that after this period monomolecular velocity 


Table I. 


t in days. 

AAj, in cm. 

, 1, M, 

00 

0*0 


0-03 

0*06 

•2533 

0*13 

0-24 

•2393 

0-71 

0-82 

*1644 

2-10 

i-90 

•1632 

3-0 

2 -SG 

•1642 

4*0 

2-71 

•1638 

50 

2'95 

■1035 

5-8 

3-09 

•1639 

QO 

3-48 

_ 


constants were obtained. Samples of cadmium carbonate 
which had been previously partially decomposed did not 
show this induction period ; but decomposed from the start 
according to the monomolecular law. From these observa¬ 
tions Centnerszwer and Bruzs suggested that cadmium 
carbonate exists in two forms; one of w^hich, the a-form, 
existing at ordinary temperatures does not dissociate, but at 
the temperature of the experiment—376°—passes irreversibly 
into the jS-form, which then dissociates into cadmium oxide 
and carbon dioxide. Comparison of results obtained when 
dealing with powdered cadmium carbonate with those 
obtained with the same material pressed into cylindrical form 
led the authors to conclude that the reaction is independent 
of the free surface and that reaction proceeds simultaneously 
throughout the whole mass of reactant, analogous to reaction 
in the homogeneous gaseous or liquid phases. 
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This last conclusion is of special interest in that it is in 
direct opposition to the views of Langmuir on the analopons 
reaction, the dissociation of calcium carbonate. If we assume 
that the dissociation of cadmium carbonate occurs at the 
interface separating the two solid phases, OdCOg and GdO, 
and there does not appear to be any real evidence to show 
that such is not the ease, an alternative explanation can be 
offered of the experimental results summarized above, 
without the necessity of postulating the existence of two 
forms of cadmium carbonate. 

The sigmoid curve obtained for the course of the decom¬ 
position of fresh cadmium carbonate by plotting percentage 
decomposition against time, shows that the maximum velocity 
occurs when the reaction has proceeded to an extent of only 
12 per cent. We conclude, therefore, that the rate of nucleus 
formation is high relative to the linear rate of propagation, 
and that conse(^uently the particles become covered with a 
layer of cadmium oxide, the subsequent reaction proceeding 
according to equation (I.). This offers a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of the observation of Gentnerszwer and Bruzs that 
partially decomposed cadmium carbonate showed no induc¬ 
tion period, in that in the partial decomposition, the particles 
would develop a complete envelope of resultant. 

Moreover, the constancy of the values of k, calculated by 
the expression 

after the induction period, is not sufficient to disprove the 
interfaeial nature of the reaction. Since no data are given 
for the size of the particle employed, it is impossible to 
attempt any complete quantitative treatment of the results. 
By applying equation (1.), viz., 

100.= {3('|)-3(’|)+gy}l00. 

constant values for the ratio itja should be obtained for any 
given run, provided that the reaction proceeds in the way 
suggested. Table II. contains the results of this calculation 
for the data of Centnerszvrer and Bruzs for the decomposition 
at 376° C. 

The constancy of the ratio itJa is sufficient to justify the 
belief that the reaction is interfacial in nature. If the calcu¬ 
lation of u/a is extended to the later stages of the run, it is 
found that the ratio shows a progressive diminution. This 
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is to be explained by tlie earlier extinction o£ the smaller 
particles present. 

Finally, with reference to the effect of compressing the 
powdered cadmium carbonate into cylindrical masses, no 
great change in the behaviour is to be anticipated since 
mechanical compression would not result in the formation of 
larger aggregates possessing a continuous lattice. 

Table II. 


Time 
in min. 

Voi of CO^ 
in c.c. 

100 a. 


u/a. 

0 

0 

0 

__ 


40 

4-80 

3-13 

0-000789 

0-000262 

?0 

9'59 


0-000809 

0-000262 

120 

1445 

9-42 

0-000825 

0-< 100265 

160 

18-95 

12-3C, 

0-0008-26 

0-000262 

200 

23-44 

15-28 

0-00(J828 

0-000267 

00 

i:v3-4 

lOO-O 

— 

__ 
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LXIV. The Viscosity of Vapours .—Fart I. Influence of 
Molecular Association on the Viscosity of Acetic Acid. 
By A. G. Nasini, Ph.JJ.^ 

S TJTHEELANB’S formula, which in most cases agrees 
admirably with the experimental data for gaseous 
viscosity, almost alway.*; fails at low temperatures, and in 
particular in the range of temperatures below the critical^ 
where the experimental values are usually higlier than tlie 

* Communicated by Prof. T. Martin Lowry, F.R.S, 
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calculated ones. It is natural to attribute this to the non¬ 
ideality o£ the gas, and to introduce corrections based on 
van der Waals’s equation, or on modifications of this equation 
such as those of van Laar and of Trautz but these correc¬ 
tions would increase the viscosity values thus giving still 
greater divergence from Sutherland’s theoretical curve. 
Uhapman^^^ and others have attempted to improve the 
formula connecting viscosity with temperature, but these 
attempts always fail at low temperatures. Recently Hass4 
and Cook ^^Miave considered a gas comf»osed of Sutherland 
molecules, in which the attractive force varies as the inverse 
filth power of the distance from the centre of the molecule. 
Their more exact formula gives a calculated force-constant 
wiiich in certain cases may dififer considerably from that 
calculated by means of Sutherland's formula, but the two 
formulae give equally good agreement in the calculation of 
the coefficient of viscosity ; the anthers therefore conclude 
that the agreement of the experimental data with a theo¬ 
retical relationship is by no means a safe check on the 
formula. 

In a paper by Condon and Amringe^®^ a Maxwellian 
mean free path lias been taken into consideration on classical 
lines, and some interesting remarks have been made upon 
Sutbeiland^s cor\gtant, which in their viscosity formula 
would be about three-fourths of the ratio of the energy of 
two molecules at contact to the gas constant per molecule. 
Lennard Joneshas put forward an interesting theory, but 
it is not proposed to discuss this in the present paper. There 
are also many empirical formulae, such as that of Nernst, 
which tit the low temperature data over a limited range of 
temperatures ; but no general formulae connecting viscosity 
and temperature has yet been found, and the problem is not 
yet solved. 

Another method of attacking this problem is by considering 
the possibility of unequal molecular complexity of the gas at 
different temperatures, and applying the laws of chemical 
dynamics to the equilibrium between the simple and complex 
molecules. Some years ago Dr. E. K. Rideal expressed to 
me the opinion that gaseous viscosities can be considered as 
a chemical phenomenon ; Trautz and Duclaux^®^ have 
recently advanced the same idea. The phenomena of mole¬ 
cular association and dissociation can indeed be regarded as 
the siuifdest type of chemical reaction, a transition term to 
the formation of stable compounds. 

Since the diameter of a molecule is increased by increasing 
its complexity, the coefficient of viscosity will he decreased. 
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At low temperatures, therefore, the experimental values 
should be below the theoretical values for non-associated 
molecules ; but this is not the ease, and the correction is still 
in the opposite sense to that required in order to make the 
experimental values tit Sutherland's curve. Thus my recent 
experiments on the vapours of organic substances always 
give high values for the viscosity-coefficient at low tem¬ 
peratures. Jf, however, we consider the viscosity values 
calculated by means of Meyer’s formula of efflux, we see 
that the molecular weight enters the calculation as a vapour 
density, in such a way that an increase in its value leads to 
a higher calculated coefficient of viscosity. The value 
deduced for non-associated molecules must therefore be 
smaller than the real one whenever complex molecules are 
formed. The viscosity curve for a vapour undergoing 
association could then very nearly follow Sutherland’s curve 
even at low temperatures, the normal increase of viscosity 
being compensated by the decrease due to larger molecular 
complexity. 

In order to determine the real elFect of molecular com¬ 
plexity on gaseous viscosity^ a series of experiments was 
made with acetic acid, since the anomalous behaviour of its 
vapour is well known, especially from the experiments of 
Ramsay and Young on its vapour densities. The acid 
(Schuchardt’s acetic acid puriss.”) was purified by Orton 
and Bradfield’s method with acetic anhydride in stoichio¬ 
metric quantity and chromic oxide : the product was then 
fractionally crystallized out of contact from moisture, and 
fractionally distilled ; the fraction boiling at 118*1° under 
760 mm, pressure was collected- The final product melted 
at 16*6° 0. 

The viscosimeter w^as of the same type as described 
previously, with manometers on both sides of the capillary. 
It was quite suitable for this investigation, since it was 
possible to regulate the mean pressure and the tenqierature, 
and therefore to examine the substance at temperatures and 
pressures at which the substance is but little, if at all, 
associated. The dimensions of the capillary were 

=0-972Xl0« cm. 

The evaporation thermostat was kept at about 50° C., whilst 
the condensation temperature was kept some degrees above 
zero so as to give a condensation pressure of about 6 mm. 
The densities have been taken from the data of Jaeger 
The results of the experiments are collected in Table I. and 
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the mean values for a series of diflPerent temperatures are 
given in Table II. 

The 9B° values have not been corrected for slipping, in 
view of uncertainty as to the correct value of R” to take, 
but they should not varj^ more than 2 or 3 per cent. The 
approximate value of the vicosity at that temperature can 
be taken as 0*78 x 10* C.Gr.S. at a mean pressure of 31 mm. 
The observations at higher temperatures have been corrected 
©n the assumption that the vapour consists of simple mole¬ 
cules. Table I. leads to the conclusion that, especially at 
the higher temperatures, substantial changes in the mean 


Table I.—Viscosity of Acetic Acid. 


Ko. 

Temp. 

inC°. 

Pv 


A. 

Mass 

transpired 
gr. hour~^. 

ijXlO’ 

C.G.S. 

jjXlO* 

C.G.S. 

eorr. 

1... 

93-7 

5-925 

0-63 

;h-70 

0-115 

0-769 


•i... 

93-7 

5-93 

0-63 

34-83 

0-114 

0-783 


3... 

92-1 

5-03 

0*65 

24-87 

0-083 

0-775 


4... 

1505 

6-07 

0-72 

36-33 

0-080 

1-140 

1*168 

5... 

150-1 

5-15 

062 

25-66 

0-049 

1-150 

1-184 

6... 

200-2 

5-lf> 

0-62 

26-24 

0-039 

1-304 

1-350 

7... 

201-9 

5-74f> 

0*66 

32*58 

0-0492 

1-309 

I'.Sol 

«... 

250-8 

5-73ft 

0-62 

32-53 

0-040 

1-458 

1-514 

9... 

248-2 

5-746 

0-63 

32-62 

0-047 

1-441 

1-494 


Table IL—Viscosity of Acetic Acid. (Mean values.) 


Temperature 

t] corn X10-* 

in C°. 

C. G. S. 

93-2 

0-770 

150-3 

1-176 

201 

1-350 

249-5 

1-504 


pressures produce no marked discrepancies in the final values 
of the viscosity, so that the vapour must be supposed to obey 
the gas laws. 

Another point to be observed is that the viscosities at the 
lowest, temperatures diftVr considerably irom those at the 
three higher points. Tiie 150° point already shows a 
downward tendency which is o]^po^it.e to that usually seen 
in vapours, and the 93° value is quite remarkably lower, so 
that a dowuiward concave curve can be drawn betw’oen the 
experimental values. This is of interest because it seems to 
confirm the view that the upward concavity of the experi¬ 
mental curve for other vapours is not due to molecular 
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complexity,, which sharply reverses the shape of the curve. 
We may with a good approximation obtain provisional 
values for Sutherland’s constant from the data for the two 
highest temperatures until other data for still higiier 
temperatures are available*. Sutherland’s constant ^ould 
then he S = 725. 

From a prolonged ideal line the viscosity at 0° has been 
extrapolated to = 0*724 x 10, giving as the value of the 
mean collision area 

A = 10*00A.2. 

The mean area obtained seems to be of the right order of 
magnitude. Rankine found for methane a collision area of 
7*7 and the dimensions of a COOH replacing an atom of 
hydrogen would be about 2*5 angstrom square. 

Using Meyer’s formula to get the supposed molecular 
weight of the molecule at 113*7® from the extrapolated value 
of the viscosity, we get for the vapour density of the mole¬ 
cule 38*7 at a mean pressure of about 30 mm.: Ramsay and 
Young’s value at 92° and at a pressure of 30*6 mm. is 39 8. 
The agreement is fair, although the values now given are 
considered to be only approximate, since exact quanti¬ 
tative results can only be derived from experiments made 
over a larger range of temperatures and with greater 
exactness, and in comparison with observations on analogous 
compounds which do not undergo association. On the other 
hand, it is reasonable to suppose that the values now 
obtained for acetic acid between 150° and 250° represent 
the viscosity of the simple molecule. 

Another datum about the coefficient of internal friction of 
acetic acid vapour exists in the literature, namely Meyer’s 
and Schumann’s value This would give at 119° a 
viscosity of 1*07 X 10* C.G.S., calculated on the basis ot 
the theoretical vapour density, but, as the data are affected 
by an error of about 50 per cent., no nseful purpose would 
be served by discussing them. 

Summary^ 

1. The coefficient of internal friction of the vapour of 
acetic acid has been examined through’ a range of tempera¬ 
tures from 90° to 250° C. 

2. The experiments have been made under reduced 
pressures, and the values from 150° to 250° are supposed to 
he those of the simple acetic acid molecule. 

* Experimeats are being set up for extending the range of tempera¬ 
tures to 500°. 
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a. The temperature-viscosity curve shows at lower 
temperatures an opposite shape to those of non-associated 

compounds. . , 

4. The deviations from Sutherland’s law are examined 
from different points of view and critically discussed. 
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LXV, The Viscosity of Vapours .—Part II. Relationships 
"^between Critical 'Consiants and Gaseous Viscosity. By 

A. G. Nasini, Ph.D,* 

F rom a considemtion of the properties of systems which 
are mechanically and statistically similar, Kamerlingh 
Onnes has deduced some relationships between the viscosity 
of liquids and the critical constants. Similar relationships 
ought to exist also for gases. Thus, trom the simple kinetic 
formula for the viscosity of gases 
ri = Imnlc 

(where « is the viscosity, ?n is the muss of the molecule in 
grams, « the molecules per c.c., ( the mean free;path, and 
t the ine.m m;.lecular velocity) we get by the substitnt.on 
of suitable functions of the uiolecuiar radius, temperature, 
and critical density the following formula : 

C = Tiw'‘IpA 


1 0-7071 
3 TT 


VdH 27r^. 


« Communicated by Prof. T. Martin Lowry, F.R.S. 


where 
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Xn this formula, T is the absolute temperature, pe the critical 
density, and R the gas constant. Writing M=mn X 22414, 
we obtain for the viscosity at the critical temperature the 
relationship 


%vhere Tj [is the critical temperature in K° and M is the 
molecular weight. In a similar way the equation 



= const. 


( 2 ) 


may be obtained, which is Kamerlingh Onnes s relationship 
for liquids, where pc is the critical pressure. Instead of the 
ratio M to Oc, we may insert the critical molecular volume. 

In Table !, are collected the values necessary for calcu¬ 
lations, together with those of the constant obtained from 

formulse (1) and (2). , , n 4 . 

The viscosities used for the calculations are the most 
probable values selected from Landoit and Bornstein's 
Tables (1923 edition). The extrapolation and interpolation 
of the data for moderate and high temperatnre.s have been 
made by Sutherland’s forniul^, finding the constants where 
they had not been worked out previously. 

The value of rjc for helium has been extrapolated from 
■Giinther’s (2) values by means of Nernst’s empirical formula. 
The exponent of the formula has been taken as unity, which 
is the maximum mean value found; this value is obviously 
rather uncertain, since experiments to show the behaviour of 
the viscosity curve 5° K have not yet been made. It 
Nernst’s formula were right, the value of the exponent 
ought to reach 1*5. The data for hydrogen, which were 
interpolated by means of the same formula, are more certain, 
although it was not expected that the constants would be 
very accurate at low temperature, where the iuiperfection ol 
the gas would be very obvious. 

For benzene and acetic acid I have taken my own values, 
X©r ammonia and carbon dioxide the last values of Edwards 

,&Worsick and of Smiths j. u 

The table shows that the agreement is quite good for the 
substances considered, and, indeed, the mean error of the 
calculated constants (6-7 per cent.) corresponds closely with 
the mean error of the experimental data. It is interesting to 
note that the constant of equation (1) gives divergent values 
for bromine, whilst it gives good values for water and acetic 
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acid, substances which usually show discrepancies in formulae 
based upon the theory o£ corresponding states. The values 
calculated by equation ( 2 ), however, show an abnormal 
behaviour for the last two named substances, whilst chlorine 

also diverges from the mean values. / i ,.1 

Taking 2*80 x 10*^ as the mean value for constant (l),the 
critical density of krypton ought to be 0 ' 8 p; the value 
given by GoldhammerW is between 0*694 and 0*92/. 


Table I. 





f. 32 


s 

& 

0 

Substance. 



- =25 

S |d 

© 

a 

® 

X 

1 iS 


1 

•i 1 

2 1 X 

.2 S 

■C-S 

Q 

'i ^ 

S'! Q. 


Helium . 

4 

0065 

0*086 

5 

2-3 

3*01 

3*23 

Hydrogen . 

Nitrogen. 

0 

0033 

0*155 

33 

13 

2-95 

3*55 

28 

0311 

0-867 

126 

33 

2*93 

3*54 

Carbon monoxide 

28 

0*311 

0-934 

134 

35 

3*06 

3*73 

Argon. 

Oxygen .. 

Methane. 

39-9 

0*531 

1-253 

151 

48 

2*87 

3*47 

32 

0-43 

1-166 

155 

495 

2-93 

3*53 

16 

0162 

0-750 

190 

45*6 

2-90 

3-52 

Etioierif . 

2^ 

0*21 

0*950 

283 

60*6 

2-80 

3*36 


I3tt*2 

1*15 

2*266 

288 

58 

2*74 

3*40 

Carbon dioxide. 

44 

0*46 

1*521 

304 

72*8 

2-75 

3*41 

Ammonia . 

17 

0*236, 

1*405 

405 

112 

2*93 

400 

Chlorine. 

79*9 

0*673 

1*897 

417 

76 

2-74 

5*00 

Isopentane... 

Ethyl acetate. 

721 

0-234 

1*111 

463 

33 

2-77 

3*64 

88 

0*307 

1*884 

523 

38 

2-81 

3*70 

Benzene . 

78 

0*304 

1 42 

561 

48 

2*74 

3-59 

Bromine. 

159*8 

1-18 

2-874 

575 

— 

2'50 

— 

Acetic acid. 

00 04 

0*35 

1*65 

594 

58-] 

2*70 

4-12 

Water. 

18 

0*329 

2*315 

647 

217 

3-09 

4.44 


The critical viscosity of neon by extrapolation to the 
critical temperature would be 0*691 x 10 

Several empirical rules connecting viscosity at the critical 
temperature with other constants have been found by 
Rankine. One of the rules is 

^ = const.,.(3) 

A 

where A is the atomic weight, valid for the rare gases and 
the halogens. The constant is not universal, but differs for 
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the two groups of the periodic system. If this relation 
were true for molecules, equation (1) would become 


M “ U¥ 


0 ^=const., 


where C is the constant of equation (1). Since the mole¬ 
cular critical volume, t»e, is equal to M/pc» the constant of 

equation (3) will Iiave equal values when the ratio is 
also equal. 

The molecular critical volume and temperature vary for 
the halogens and the rare gases with a certain regularity 
with increasing molecular weight; the gaseous viscosity at 
the critical temperature, which is connected intimately to 
these two quantities, may therefore he expected to show' 
the same regularities. 

2 

Some values of are tabulated in Table IL, where 

chlorine and bromine are seen to give similar values for 
this ratio. 


Table II.—Viscosity at the Critical Point, 


Substance. 


Substance. 

Vc‘‘. 

M 

Helium.. 

o*i8r> 

Ethylene . 

. 3-22 

Hydrogen. 

.. 1-2 

Xenon* .. 

. 3-i):> 

Nitrogen . 

2-68 

Carbon dioxide.... 

. 5‘25 

Carbon monoxide.. 

.. 3T4 

Amtnoma . 

. ]P(> 

Argon *. 

. 3-93 

Water.... 

. 20'8 . 

OvUffPTt . 

. 4*25 

Chlorine ... 

5*07 

Methane . 

. 3-52 

Bromine...... 

. 5-17 


* Eankine s ralues. 
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LXVI. On the Origin of the Electrodeless Discharge, 

By E.. A, MacKiotois^, M,8 c.^ 

1. 4 LTHOUGH the electrodeless discharge was dis- 

covered as long ago as 1884, there are still 
conflicting views regarding its origin. Experimental 
evidence has been given by many writers (Lehrmann ‘i’, 
Tesla’^, Lecher-®', Steiner'^’, etc.) that the discharge is 
the result of the large alternating potential differences 
which exist between the ends of a coil carrying high- 
frequency currents, while according to Hittorf ®, its 
discoverer, and to J. J. Thomson the discharge is due 
to electromagnetic induction. As recently as 1927, 
Thomsonusing excitation by spark discharges, has 
given additional experimental evidence supporting the 
view which he has always held. This paper was followed 
by one by Tovmsend and Donaldson ® criticizing the 
electromagnetic view. They point out that theoretically 
the electrostatic intensity (E^) between the ends of a 
solenoidal coil of ordinary dimensions is more than thirty 
times the electromagnetic intensity (E„J around a ring 
inside the cod. Thus they are led to conclude that 
the electrostatic ferces are largely responsible for the 
eleetr(jdeless discharge. In support of this conclusion they 
give experimental evidence obtaiaed with the use of 
continuous wave (c.w.) excitation. 

In view of the appai^nt conflict between these two 
recent articles, the work of the present paper was under¬ 
taken. 

2. At the outset it may be stated that Thomson’s work 
has always been confined to the ri'ng type of discharge 
which appears ’withui a small range of pressures, while 
Tovmsend and Donaldson were dealmg with a glow dis¬ 
charge obtainable over a much wider range. The work 
herein described indicates that the ring discharge is 
undoubtedly of electromagnetic origin, whilst the glow is 
largely or entirely electrostatic. In one sense, therefore, 
both are right. The failure of Townsend and Donaldson 
to recognize the difference between the two tyj^s of 
discharge seems to be the cause of the discrepancy. 

♦ Communicated by Prof. J. K. Robertson. The writer undertook 
this work while a holder of a Baraury granted by the National Research 
Council of Canada, Ottawa. 

PUL Mag. S. 7. YoL8. No. 52. Nov. 1929. 2 T 
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Experiments with Damped Oscillations. 

3. In this investigation, observations were made with 
both spark and c.w. excitation. The usual spark excitation 
circuit (fig. 1) was employed. S is a micrmneter gap, 
C leyden-jars, and L a coil of a number of turns of heavy 
wire which fit aroimd the cylindrical discharge bulb. The 


Fig. 1. 



discharge bulbs used were 16 cm. long and 11 cm. in dia¬ 
meter (fig. 2, ignore copper band). The vapour in the 
bulb was either iodine or mercur 3 ^ These substances 
were selected owing to the fact that each of them, on being 
subjected to a gradually increasing excitation, will change 
suddenly the colour of its discharge. Iodine breaks into 


Fig. -J. 



an intense green from a j’^eUowish colour, wKilst mercury 
jumps from a dull white into a dazzling winte discharge. 
It is assumed that when this transition occum, the forces 
acting on the exciting electrons have a definite value. 
These changes are obtained only if the pressure of the 
vapour be wdthin a certain interval. In iodine the 
pressure was regulated by keeping the projecting stem of 
the bulb at a fixed temperature, generally 0°C. In the 
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case of mercury, as temperatures of between 50° and 100° C. 
were necessary, observations were made with the bulb in an 
electrically heated oven. 

4. As the gap is gradually increased, many changes take 
place in the appearance of the discharge in iodine at 0° C. 
For very low excitations, there is a faint yellowish glow 
which extends from end to end of the bulb. This glow 
is weaker near the axis of the cod, but stronger in the 
central plane. As the excitation increases, the glow 
becomes brighter and brighter arotmd the central plane, 
and finallj' breaks into a fitful green ring in that plane. 
This central ring is so bright that the glow formerly 
extending throughout the bulb is not noticeable. For 
still greater gaps several more green rings form near the 
central plane, until finally all these rings merge into one 
broad green annular band w^'Mch extends nearly the length 
of the solenoid. The radial thickness, however, remains 
the same. 

5. To ascertain the origin of the different types of dis¬ 
charges described above, the following experiments were 
performed:— 

(а) The discharge bulb was held next to, but outside, 
the exciting coil. In this position the electrostatic 
forces have the same opportunity for ionizing as is the 
case when the bulb is inside the cod, but the electroniag- 
netic forces ai‘e absent. The gap was adjusted so that, 
with the bulb inside the coil, the green ring was readily 
obtained. Then the bulb was placed outside, but next to, 
the coil. The discharge was merely a faint glow similar 
to that obtained vith low' excitation on the bulb inside the 
coil. This experiment demonstrates that, although the 

between the ends of the exciting coil be high, the 
resulting electrostatic discharge is a relatively faint effect. 

(б) In order to investigate the green ring discharge a 
loop of thin copper foil about 3 inches wide, closed on 
itself, w^as made to fit snugly over the discharge bulb 
(as in fig. 2). The gap w^as adjusted so that the iodine 
bulb (without the foil) gave a solid gi*een annular band 
extending up and down the bulb. Then the bulb was 
removed from the coil, the foil slipped over it, and the 
bulb replaced. It was fotmd that all green effects were 
absent inside the foil, but still remained at the exposed ends 

2 T 2. 
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of the bulb. Also the faint yellow^ glow obta,ined by 
holding the bulb against the outside of the cod (as in 
6(a)) was obtained equally well, with ^ 

in place. From this experiment it is concluded that the 
green ring is of electromagnetic origin. 

(c) The efleot of a peculiarly woimdsolenoid fig. 3 
BiiUar to that used by Toi^end and 
G,) was investigated. With this method of winding, the 
electrostatic field between the two ends is practic^y 
but the electromagnetic field is about the same as m 
case with an ordinary solenoid. Toimsend and Do^ldsOT 
found that, using this type of coil, the discharge obtamed 


Fig. 3. 

C D 



with c.w. started between the open ends CD, thus 
demonstrating the electrostatic origin of that discharge. 
With a solenoid of this kind, and spark excitation, 
observations were made by the writer with iodine. It was 
found that, for short gaps, there was a faint glow outlining 
the wires near the open end A of the coil, but no dis¬ 
charge at all at the closed end B. As the gap was mcreased, 
this glow also increased in intensity. As a certain gap 
length was reached however, there appeared m tU central 
plane of the coil a yeUowish ring, which suddenly broke 
into the ordinary green ring with any further increase m 
gap-length. The fact that the green ring occurred only at 
or near the central plane of the oofi indicates that the rmg 
is of electromagnetic origin. 
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(d) In order to make sure that the above results were 
not peculiar to iodine, the above experiments were 
repeated with mercury vapour, with similar results. 

(e) In a spiral coil the electrostatic forces act radially 
outward from the inner turns so that the effect in an 
electrodeless bulb placed inside such a coil must be solely 
of electromagnetic origin. In the following experiment a 
spiral eon was made of such dimensions that it produced 
the same E,„ in the bulb as the ordinary solenoid, when the 
frequency and the value of the currents through the coils 
were the same. To find the required dimensions of the 
spiral, a loop of wire of the same diameter as the inside 
surface of the discharge bulb (the green ring has this 
diameter) was shorted through a hot-wire ammeter 
(Ig in fig. 4). This was placed in the central plane of the 


Fig. 4. 



solenoid L, The coil L was in a tuned secondarj^ circuit 
coupled to a fixed primary circuit excited by a synchronous 
rotary gap. The ratio of loop current (Ig) to secondary 
current (Ij) was determined for various values of current. 
Following this, solenoid L was replaced by the spiral, and 
the loop placed in its plane. The turns on the spiral were 
then adjusted to give the same ratio of 1 1 to I g. In the 
following test this length of spiial and this frequency were 
alwa 3 ^s used. 

Observations were made of the gap-length just necessary 
to give the green ring during a flash, using the solenoid 
and then the spiral. The high voltage ’was apphed to the 
gap onl\^ in short flashes with an interval of longer duration 
between the flashes. As the inductance of the spiral was 
greater than that of the solenoid, it was necessary to retune 
the circuit to the fixed frequency used whenever the coils 
were interchanged. This was done by varying either the 
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capacity of the oscillating circuit or the value of a separate 
tuning inductanee. The results were slightly different, 
depending on which of these was altered during the 
retuning. In order to get steady conditions, an air-blast 
across the gap was used throughout. The values of the 
current given are for continuous discharge. The following 
results were obtained :— 


Spiral. Solenoid. Solen«)id. 


Wave-lengtk. 275 m. 275 275 

Tuning inductance . 1 turn. 1 4 

Capaeity . 2 jars. 3 2 

Current. 4-6 amp. 5-2 4-5 

Gap-length . 8-5 mm. 0-3 8-5 


If the electrostatic forces actually have an effect in 
forming the ring discharge, one would expect that the gap 
for the solenoid would be very much less than that for the 
spiral. Yet an examination of tiie results given in the 
above table indicates that tlie critical gaps are of the 
same order of magnitude in the two cases. Although, in the 
writer’s opinion, little reliance can be placed in spark-gap 
readings for exact measurements, yet their accm-acy here 
should be sufficient to demonstrate that the ring discharge 
is undoubtedly of electromagnetic origin. 

The conclusions to be dravm from the above experiments 
are that with low excitations the discharge is electrostatic, 
but with higher excitations, when the bright ring appears, 
the discharge is of electromagnetic origin. Also, dis¬ 
charges of electrostatic origin are always of low luminosity, 
even though the electrostatic intensity be Yerj high. 

Experiments with Undamped Oscillations. 

6. As Townsend and Donaldson had worked with c.w. 
only, the above experiments were repeated with this mode 
of excitation. 

The generator used was a Hartley circuit as shown in 
fig. 5, involving a vacuum-tube oscillator of 250"watt 
rating fed by a 1500-volt d.c. generator. The discharge 
bulb was either inserted in the Hartley hehx H. or in a 
coil connected in a tuned circuit magnetically coupled to H. 
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(a) The result, at first surprising, was that with the 
iodine bulb in coil H no green ring or ring of any kind 
could be obtained with undamped excitation. For certaii 
adjustments the high-frequency current through th 


Fig. 5. 



helix was more than 6 amperes, and yet with spark excita¬ 
tion the gret-n ring appeared for currents of less than 
3 amperes. The discharge actually obtained with c.w, was 
a solid glow throughout the bulb. The appearance was 
the same whether the bulb was held inside or outside next 
the coil. Also, ihe presence of the copper-foil loop aroimd 
the bulb had no effect on this solid glow. These facts 
indicated tliat the discharge with c.w'. excitation in iodine 
was of electrostatic origin. 


Fig. 6. 



To eliminate the possibility that the difference in the 
capacities of the exciting eireuits (air dielectric for c.w., 
glass for spark) might account for the failure to get the 
same discharge, the circuit of fig. 6 was tried. A pancake 
coil was used, as electromagnetic effects are more readily 
detected whth it. It is seen that the identical exciting 
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circuit was iised for both damped and undamped methods. 
The circuit was tuned to a wave-length of 171 metres. It 
was found that with a current of 5*5 amps, no discharge 
at aU was obtained with c.w., but the spark gave a green 
ring with a current of 4*6 amps. 

The probable explanation of the failure to obtain a ring 
discharge with c.w. is found in the difference between the 
graphs of “ current v. time ’’ for the two cases, (fig. 7 (a) 
spark, (6) c.w.). From these it is evident that, although 
the root-mean-square values (as indicated on hot-wire 
meters) of the currents in the two cases may be the same, 
the maximum value of the current during the first half- 
cycle of the spark current is enormously greater than that of 


Fig. 7. 



rme 


(a) lb ) 

the c.w. current. As the maximum velocity acquii*cd by 
an electron depends on the magnitude of the field intensity 
during the haff-eycle, it follows that the excitation will 
be ver 3 ^ much more intense in the spark case. 

(6) From this explanation it is seen that, if the vapour 
were easily enough ionized, a ring discharge should occur 
even with c.w. excitation, and experiments with mercury 
vapour seemed to indicate the truth of this. With a 
constant current of about 6 amperes the discharge in 
mercury was examined as the bulb was gradually heated. 
At lower temperatures the glow' was a dull white. After 
a temperature of 50° C. was attained a very bright white 
discharge filled the whole bulb and the solenoid current 
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dropped to 2 amperes, indicating the presence of heavy 
currents in the gas. As the temperature still rose the 
central part of the bulb became darker and darker, and 
finally at 140° C. the bright white discharge had dwindled 
to a bright white ring in the central plane of the solenoid— 
that is, it had the same appearance as the white ring 
obtained with spark. This ring disappeared suddenly at 
about 165° C., leaving an emerald-green glow filling the 
whole bulb. On cooling, the ring commenced again. It 
was found that the value of the wave-length had httle 
effect on the change to the bright white discharge, but the 
capacity of the exciting circuit had to be kept low. For 
instance, if the air condensers were replaced by a leyden- 
Jar, no bright white discharge could be obtained. But on 
replacing this jar by two tiny jars (1 in. diam,. Sin. high) in 
series the white discharge was readily obtained. 

Using the three tests of 5 (u), (6), (c), it was readily 
shown that this bright white discharge in mercury was of 
electromagnetic origin, and also that the dull white 
discharge obtained with low excitations was of electro¬ 
static origin. 

Discussion. 

7. It will be noticed that for low" excitations the dis¬ 
charge w as electrostatic, but as the excitation increased 
the electromagnetic discharge commenced suddenly, and 
was of much greater intensity than the previous electro¬ 
static discharge. Now, Tow^nsend and Donaldson showed 
(and experiments by the writer have confirmed their 
observations) that the ratio of to is greater than 
thirty for an ordinary solenoid. In the case of the solenoid 
of fig. 3. E between C and D is obviously very much 
greater than thirty^ times E;,, around the inner surface 
of the bulb. On the other hand, the experiments presented 
in this paper indicate that, although outside the bulb E., is 
so much greater than E„,, inside, the bulb E., must be 
either much less than E,„, or the exciting electrons in 
the electrostatic path cannot, for some reason, acquire as 
high a velocity as those in the electromagnetic path. 

As regards the first suggestion, it was always noticed 
that when the electrostatic glow’ was taking place in any 
of the bulbs, the glass walls in the path of the electrostatic 
field got very hot quickly. This indicated great dielectric 
losses in the glass at the high frequencies used. The only 
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difference between the path of the electrostatic field and 
that of the electromagnetic field is that the former 
traverses two layers of glass before the gas is reached, 
while the path of the latter is entirely within the gas. The 
fact of the high dielectric losses in the glass suggests that 
the glass is acting appreciably as a very high resistance in 
the part of the electrostatic field w^hich it occupies. For 
certain low excitations the value of E„, is almost negiibible, 
but that of E^, since it is over thirty times greater than 
E,,,, must be sufficient, after subtracting the potential drop 
through the glass walls, to cause weak ionization in the 
gas. This gives rise to the faint electrostatic glow^ one 
gets with low^ excitations. As the excitation is increased, 
the current tends to increase through the electrostatic 
path (glass to gas to glass). An increase in current through 
the gas means an increase in ionization of the gas, and thus 
a lowering of its effective resistance to the electrostatic volt¬ 
age. Hence, although the total electrostatic voltage across 
the circuit is higher, the proportion of the voltage used 
up in the gas is less, because the resistance of it has dropped 
whilst the resistance of the glass has remained the same. 
Thus, even though E,. increases externally, it does not do 
so at the same rate internally. On the other hand, E,„ 
increases directly with the excitation When ionization 
starts in the ring path, the resistance drops, but since the 
whole electromagnetic E.M.F. is always applied to the 
ring circuit, the current in the path must increase more 
quickly than E,„. Thus intense ionization sets in around 
the ring wffien E„, attains a certain value. 

With reference to the second suggestion, it is noticed 
that the electrons moving in the electromagnetic field 
meet no obstruction, but those in the electrostatic field 
have a glass wall to strike at either end of the path. Any 
electrons striking the wall are lost so far as ionizing is 
concerned. Hence, if, for the pressure at w hich the electro¬ 
magnetic ring discharge takes place most readily, the 
mean free path of the electrons be about equal to the 
distance between the glass wails in the electrostatic path, 
then no electrostatic discharge could be expected, 
even though E, be greater than E„, inside the bulb. 

8. In order to investigate the above possibilities experi¬ 
mentally, a tube fitted with tungsten electrodes, as 
illustrated in fig. 8, w^as used. At first it was filled with 
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iodine vapour in the ordinary way, but it was found that 
no ring discharge could be obtained, thus rendering the 
bulb usei^s for comparison vith the bulbs without 
electrodes. It is possible that the presence of the tungsten 
electrodes prevented the formation of the ring, an effect 


Fig. 8. 



observed by Thomson ’ for certain impurities. It was thus 
necessary to use a continuous flow of gas through the bulb 
by connecting one tip of the bulb to a pump and letting 
i he gas leak slowly into the other end of the bulb. 

The gases tried were nitrogen, oxygen, and air, for all of 
which the gener^^ results were the same. The exciting 
circuit was arranged as in fig. 9 for the electrostatic effect, 
or w ith the bulb inside the solenoid in the ordinary manner 



to get the electromagnetic effect. With the bulb inside 
the solenoid, and at the same time with the electrodes 
connected to the ends of the solenoid, the general effect 
in all three gases was the same. For instance, with 
nitrogen, from a high pressure of about 1 *163 mm. down to 
about 0-0062 mm. there was no ring discharge, but there 
was a bright line discharge between the electrodes. At 
the pressure 0*0062 mm. this discharge ceased and the ring 
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discharge commenced. Around this pressure both dis¬ 
charges took place simultaneously. At 0-00017 mm. the 
ring discharge ceased and there was no discharge at all 
in the bulb. 

These facts indicate that here the mean free path 
(pressure) is the predominating factor. For short free 
paths the high Ej between the electrodes causes intense 
ionization, but the E,„ is too small to cause any ring 
discharge, as the electrons have collisions before acquiring 
enough velocity. When the pressure is so low that the 
mean free path is comparable to the distance between the 
electrodes, then the discharge between the electrodes 
ceases. But the electrons in the electromagnetic ring 
path have a sufficiently long free path to acquire enough 
velocity to cause ionization, thus causing the ring. It is 
at this low pressure that the iodine and mercury bulbs 
were used, because these bulbs were worked at a tempera¬ 
ture which passed the electromagnetic ring discharge 
most readily. On the other hand, it should be noticed that 
at the high pressures where the electrode discharge passed 
readily there was no discharge whatever when the 
electrodes were disconnected from the ends of the exciting 
solenoid. Thus the electrostatic drop across the coil in 
the latter case must be reduced by the glass, as suggested 
previously. This explanation involving the mean free 
path fails to account for the weak electrostatic glow 
obtained in both iodine and mercury before the ring 
discharge commences. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
Prof. J. K. Robertson, at whose suggestion this work was 
undertaken, for his advice and criticism, and to Prof. 
D. M. Jemmett for the loan of apparatus and for sugges¬ 
tions regarding the work. 
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LXVII. On the Study of the Spectrum of Oxygen wnder 
Different Conditions of Excitation. By I). B. Deodhae, 
MJSc.^ Ph.D., Reader in Physics, and S. K. Dutt, 
M.Sc., Luchuow University, Lmknow, Iiidia* * * § . 

[Plate xn.j 

R ecently a good deal of attention has been directed 
towards the investigation of the line as weU as the 
band spectrum of oxygen. The important investigations 
on the atomic spectrum are by A. Fowler f, McLennan and 
others and Hopfield §. Among the workers on the 
molecular spectrum are Holland |1, Frerichslj, and Ellsworth 
and Hopfield**. HoUand has observed a few groups of 
bands in the visible. Frerichs has measured the Q branches 
of five negative bands in the visible, namely, AA 6856, 6419, 
6026, 6632, and 5295. Ellsworth and Hopfield have made 
measurements of some bands of oxygen in the ultra¬ 
violet. Lockrowft mainly investigated the critical 
potentials of oxygen. Recently Johnson JJ has measured 
the band lines of a group of bands in the ultra-violet. 

However, it appears that even now the work of classifica¬ 
tion and measurement of lines and bands due to oxygen 
is not complete and that further experimental work is 
desirable in order to throw more light on the problem. 
It was vith this view that we began the experimental study 
of the behaviour of the spectrum of oxygen imder two 
different conditions of excitation, and the object of the 
present communication is to put forth the preliminary 
account of some interesting observations on a tj^ical 
type of discharge compared to the usual Geissler tube 
discharge in oxygen. 

* (communicated by the Authors. 

t A. Fowler, Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. cx. pp. 476-501 (1926). A. Fowler, 
and Brooksbank, Roy. Astron. Soc. M. N. toI. Ixxyii. pp. 511-517 
(1917). 

X McLennan, McLeod, and McQuarrie. Proc. Roy. Soc. yol. cxiy. 
pp. 1-22 (1927). 

§ J. J. Hopfield, Astrophys. Joum. vol. lix. pp. 114-124 (1924). 

[1 F. Holland, Zeits. Wiss' Phot. toI. xxiii. pp. 342-363 (1925). 

R. Frerichs, Zeits. f. Phys. yol. xxxv 8-9, pp. 683-688 (19^). 

** Ellsworth and Hopfield, Phys. Rev. vol. xxix. pp. 79-84 (1927). 
tt L. L. Lockiow, Astrophys. Aoum. vol. Ixiii. pp. ^5-217 (1926). 
tJ R. C. Johnson, Proc. Roy. Soc. vol, cv. pp. ^3-691 (1924). 
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Experimental Procedure and Observatkmal Data, 

The special discharge-tube (fig. 1), was made of trans¬ 
parent quartz made by the Thermal Syndicate Company of 
England. The anode A was made of thin nickel sheet 
rolled into the form of a cylinder. The length and 
diameter of this hollow cylinder were approximately 
5 cm. and 2-5 cm. respectively. The bottom of the 
cylinder was closed with a plane nickel sheet. A small 


Fig 1. 



rectangular slit S about 2 mm. vide and 10 mm. long was 
cut in the central portion of the bottom of the cylinder ; 
and a long vertical slit about 3 mm. in width was cut into 
the side of the cyhnder. This cylindrical anode, to w’hich 
a small piece of iron I was attached, was mounted on a 
long brass screw, and the anode could be moved backwards 
and forwards by means of a suitable electromagnet 
working from outside the discharge-tube. Such an 
arrangement w^as very useful in adjusting the distance 
between the filament and the anode without disturbing 
the discharge-tube. The cathode C was made of a thin 
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platinum strip 10 mm. long and 1 *5 mm. wide. The middle 
portion of this strip was coated with barium oxide, and this 
oxide-coated filament when heated by an electric current 
served as a strong source of electrons. The filament was 
adjusted in such a way that it was parallel to the bottom 
slit of the nickel anode. The nickel chamber could be 
charged to a positive potential of any value lying between 
2 volts and 150 volts by means of a slide-wire potentio¬ 
meter arrangement. The stream of electrons shooting 
from the middle portion of the filament passed through the 
bottom of the anode into the anode chamber and collided 
with the gas molecules there. The luminous stream result¬ 
ing from such a coUision of electrons and gas molecules 
could be viewed through the window cut on the side of the 
cylindrical anode as mentioned above. As the anode is 
charged to a certain definite potential, the internal volume 
being enclosed by an equipotential surface is “ field free,” 
and such a kind of discharge may be conveniently called 
a “ field free discharge.” 

Preparing the Oxycoated Filament, 

After a number of trials we found a very effective 
method of coating the filament; and we should like to 
make a note of the procedure here, in view of the fact 
that the oxide usuaUy rather falls off quickly from a coated 
filament. A small quantity of highly pure barium nitrate 
should be taken and its saturated solution should be made 
in distilled w'ater in a test-tube which is first carefully 
cleaned and rinsed vith boiling distilled water. A glass 
rod with a pointed end should be also well cleaned and 
rinsed in boiling distilled water just before use and put 
into the test-tube containing the saturated solution of the 
nitrate. The platinum filament should be electrically 
heated to redness before treatment and then the current 
should be switched off. A drop or two of the solution 
should then be put on the central portion of the filament 
with the help of the glass rod and the filament should be 
held above an extremely low bunsen flame to allow^ the 
drop to dry slowly. After the drop is dried up another 
drop of the liquid should be placed on the previously 
dried drop and the slow drying repeated. In this way a 
fair amount should be deposited at the required spot. 
After this the filament sho^d be again electrically heated 
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applied voltage was between the anode and the middle 
point of the filament. The voltage was measnred by the 
voltmeter V as shown in the figure. The filament could 
be taken out and sealed in at will. 

The Vacuum System. 

The vacuum system was composed of all glass joints 
except for the quartz discharge-tube, which was joined to 
the system by a sealing-wax joint. The rough vacuum 
was prepared by the Cenco Hyvac pump and the fine 
vacuum was obtained by Gaede’s single stage diffusion 
pump backed by the Cenco pump. CaCb and PzO 5 were 
used in order to absorb water vapour, and NaOH was used 
as an absorbent of carbon as CO 2 - The pressure was 
measured by a MacLeod gauge. With this arrangement a 
vacuum of the order of 10 ~'’ mm. of mercury could be easily 
obtained. A Geissler tube was also attached to the side 
of the vacuum s 5 -'stem so that its discharge could be 
viewed in the end-on position. The source of oxygen was 
a quantit}' of highly pure potassium permanganate 
crj^-stals stored in a glass tube which was sealed to a 
spherical glass reservoir of about 150 c.c. capacity. This 
reser^’oii* also formed a part of the vacuum system. The 
oxygen from the reservoir could be supplied to the system 
or shut off from it by means of a tap. Before entering the 
discharge-tube the oxygen had to pass over the drjdng 
agents and NaOH. Finally, the discharge-tube could be 
shut off from the system by means of taps. 

After the whole of the apparatus was set up as described 
above, the Hjwac pump was started and when, with 
all the stopcocks open, the MacLeod gauge registered a 
pressure of about one-tenth of a millimetre, the diffusion 
pump was also started, and in about half an hour's time the 
pressure indicated by the gauge was 10 mm. The pumj® 
were kept on and the glass tubes were baked as far as 
possible by means of a bunsen flame playing on them to 
take off the occluded gases. The permanganate was 
afterv'ards heated carefully. The oxygen thus given out 
was passed through the whole system and was pumped out. 
Several such washes of oxygen were given, and the observa¬ 
tions were attempted when it was found that there was no 
detectable leakage eighteen hours after the pump was 
disconnected. 

Phil. Mag. S, 7. Vol. 8 . No. 52. Aov. X929. 2 U 
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It was found by trials that at a pressure of about 0_ 2 
to 0-3 nun. the spectrum of oxygen seen **1® 

oochet spectroscope was fairly intense and that it eon- 
tSned a large number of lines and bands, ^e glow of the 
discharge of the Geissler tube was greemsh yellow at to 
pressure. The Geissler tube was excited by an mduction 

TOil worked by a four-volt battery. , A, w 

The colour and other spectral pecuhanties m the low- 
voltage tube were dependent on the anode voltage and J*® 
nressure The filament was kept at a distance of about 
Ine millimetre from the anode. For the same pressure the 
colour of the glow in the tube was yellowiA, gr^n, and 
pink at 30, 40, and 50 volts respectively . The change in 
Lour is associated with a change in the spect.^, and 
thus we could obtain varieties of spectra observed for the 
same gas at different exciting voltages 

Our main object has been to look mto the band spectrum 
of oxygen, and as at 50 volts the spectnm showed a num¬ 
ber of band groups we restricted our 

discharge at 60 volts. The heating-current in the filament 
was kept at 4-5 amps. In the begmnmg of the work the 
green mercury line used to come up as an impurity, bu 
repeated washes of oxygen made it veiy' faint, and at 
prLure of 0-2 to 0-3 mm. it was completely suppress^. 

It was curious that the hydrogen lines H and Hh 
appeared persistently in the discharge-tube and thej could 
nTbe sup>essed. When the visual observations through 
the pocket spectroscope showed that the character of th 
spectoim was the same for the same conditions of excita¬ 
tion and pressure, it was decided to photograph the spectra 
bv m eans of a Hilger’s constant deviation spectrograph 
The Geissler tube was arranged in the end-on position, and 
its glow was focussed upon the slit of the spectrograph by 
means of a cylindrical lens. The exposiue time was three 

and a half hours. In order to photograph the 

discharge the sht of the spectroscope was toected to the 
stream^of light which appeared inside the cyhndncal 
anode and an exposure of three and a haU hours was given 
in this case also. An iron arc comparison speot^ was 
taken between the two spectrograms. Several plates 
were taken in this manner, and it was found that each plate 
showed a remarkable difference between the two spctra. 
Some lines and bands which were promment m mtmsity 
in the Geissler tube appeared as weak m the field free 
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discharge and vice versa ; and some lines which were not 
present in the one came ont quite strong in the other. 
The accompanying plate (PL XII.) shows this behaviour in 
a striking manner. The low dispersion of the spectroscope 
could not allow the accurate measurement of the lines on 
the plate; but there was not much difficulty in identifying 
the prominent lines and bands with the help of the im¬ 
portant iron arc Hnes on the plate and with the help of 
the oxygen lines given in the atlas prepared by Eder and 
Valenta. Certain lines were identified with the help of 
the list of w^ave-lengths given in Kayser’s ‘ Handbook of 
Spectroscopy/ vol. vi. Some of the important observa¬ 
tions from the plate are given below. For a quick reference 
the lines on the plate are numbered. The lines of the 
low-voltage discharge are given in dashed numbers to 
distinguish them from the Geissler tube lines. 

Observations. 

1 & r represent the hydrogen line 

2 & 2" represent the oxygen line 6460, which is stronger 

in the low^-voltage discharge than in the 
Geissler tube. 

3 denotes a line 6276 which is absent in the low- 

voltage discharge. 

3' is a band head near A 6430 w'hich is absent in the 
Geissler tube. 

4 is the oxygen line 6171 and it is fainter than 4L 

5 is a band head A 6032 and it is much stronger 

than 5/ 

6 is another band head A 5630 which comes out 

stronger than 6'. 

7 is a band head A 5290 and it is also stronger 

than 7'. 

8, 9, & 10 are lines -5130. 5020, & 4924, and these are not 
present in the low'-voltage discharge. 

11 & 8" represent H.,. 

12 is a band head A 4830 w hich is much stronger 
than what comes out in 9'. 

13 & 14 are oxygen lines 4710 & 4706 which are absent 
in the low-voltage discharge. 

15 & 10' denote the line 4699, where 10' is very strong 

compared to 15. 

16 & ir denote the line 4639, where AT is stronger than 

16. 

2 U 2 
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12' & 13' aw lines 4609 and 4596 Both of these aw 

absent in the Geissler tube. 

17 & 14' wpwsent the line 4591, whew 17 is stronger 

than 14^. .1 1 ft' 

18 & 15' denote the line 4540, 18 being stronger than 15 . 

19 k X4516. which is absent in the low-yoltage 

20 re^S^a strong band head ^ “ 

about A 4500, and oorwsponding to this thew 
ifi? which is a faint indication of the same. 

21 & 17' wpwsent the line 4417, and both of them are 
nearly equal in intensity. 

99 the line 4396 fainter than 18 . , . , 

23 & 24 is a pair of lines 4367 and 4352 which is better 
defined than 19' and 20'. 

25 is the line 4337, which is much weaker than 

22' & 23' are^Unes AA4320 and 4303, and both of them aw 
absent in the Geissler tube discharge. 

24' is the line 4275, which is much stronger than 

27 & 25' iemte a faint band head 4260, 25' being a little 
stronger than 27. oo 

26' is the line 4233, which is stronger than 28. 

29' is the line 4191 much stronger th^ 27 

28' is A 4154, which is absent in the Geissler tube. 

90 ' is A4137, which is stronger than 30. 

31' is A 4122, which is absent in the Geissler tube 
discharge. 

Concluding Bermrks. 

The selective behaviour of the two spectra becomes 
evWent from the above comparison. Among Aese 
Xw^ations a new band head in the neighbourhood of 
A^4500 not mentioned by the previous o''®®"®'® 
sistentlv appeared in our plates ; as we could not detect 

any impuri^ excepting a trace of TheW 

that thk band is due to the oxygen molecule. The band 
heads in the visible mentioned by other e^nmenters 
have also appeawd on our plate. This matter is being 
^ated'^ththe help of the ^8®' 

Quartz Spectrograph of ten feet focus, and it is hoped 
to deal wXth^tovestigation in another commumcation. 
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Summary. 

The spectrum of oxygen has been studied at a pressure 
of 0*2 to 0 *3 mm. in a Gassier tube and in a special type of 
quartz discharge-tube. A striking differential behaviour 
in the nature of the two spectra was observed and a few 
striking differences are summarised above. In addition to 
this a new band head is observed in the neighbourhood of 
A 4500. The structure of this band is being investigated 
with the help of the Hilger Interchangeable Quartz 
Spectroscope of ten feet focus. 

Physics Department, 

Lucknow University, 

Lucknow, India. 


LXVIII. Scattering of Thorium G" y-radiation by Radium G 
and Ordinary Lead. By W. Kuim, Ph.D. {HeideHLerg) *. 

Introduction. 


^ I ^HE question was put forward some time ago whether, 
1 corresponding to an emission of monochromatic y-rays 
by atomic nuclei, there should also exist a selective absorp¬ 
tion of these rays. This would be in close analogy, e. g.y 
wTh the absorption of the D-liues by non-luminous sodium 
vapour. If one carries this analogy^ somewhat further, it 
is easy, with the aid of thermodynamical considerations f, 
to obtain an estimate of the order of magnitude of the 
absorption coefficients which might be found when 
atomic nuclei are irradiated with y-rays of the proper 
frequencies. If No be the number of atoms in unit 
volume, A the wave-length of the radiation in question, 
g^ and gi the statistical weights of the normal and excited 
states of the nucleus, the maximum value of the absorption 
coefficient in an undisturbed line would be expected to be 


By introducing for N the value 3 x 10^^, which corresponds 
to the density of sohdlead, and taking A equal to 10 X-unite, 
e will come" out about 50. This would be about one 


* CoEumunicated by Dr. J. Chadwick, F.R.S. 
t W. Kuhn, Zeits.^f. Phgs. xliii. p. 56 (1927). 
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Kundred times as large as the absorption coefficient due to 
the scattering of y-rays by the electrons in the optical 
and X-ray levels of the same substance. 

It win be seen, however, that the assumption of an 
undisturbed line is not satisfied under experimental 
conditions which can be attained in the laboratory. The 
observable absorption will then depend on the natural 
half-width of the line and the magnitude of the disturbing 
factors. As the half-width depends mainly on the charge 
and mass of the emitting particle, it is clear that a 
measurement of nuclear absorption might give us some 
information about the origin of the y-rays and the circum¬ 
stances accompanying their emission. 

Instead of measuring the absorption, the scattering of 
thorium C" y-radiation by radium G and by ordinary lead 
has been compared. According to Aston * ordinary lead 
contains about 50 per cent, of isotope 208. The latter 
may be identified with thorium D, the end-product of 
the radioactive disintegration of thorium. Thorium D is 
formed from thorium C in two ways : two-thirds of the 
atoms of thorium C are transferred into thorium C' by a 
^-transformation and into thorium B by subsequent 
a-emission, while the remaining third of the thorium 
C-atoms emit an a-particle first, a transfonnation w'hich 
leads to thorium C". The thorium C" nuclei finally trans¬ 
form into thorium B by a jS-transformation foUow'ed by 
y-ray emission. This y-emission is thus the last step in 
this branch of the radioactive processes. It is therefore 
possible that some y-lines of thorium C", namely, those 
which are combinations of excited states with the normal 
state of thorium B, arc resonance lines. Assuming that 
the nuclei of thorium B formed from thorium C in the 
twm ways mentioned are all identical, and identical with 
the isotope 208 of ordinary lead, w'C would expect that 
50 per cent, of the atoms present in ordinary lead are 
capable of resonance in such a way that a part of the 
y-radiation of thorium C" wmuld be absorbed by the nuclei 
of thorium B, and re-emitted afterw^ards. The secondary 
radiation from ordinary lead wmuld be increased, both 
electrons and nuclei taking part in producing the scattering. 
In the case of the lead isotope radium G, how^ever, 
no nuclear scattering of thorium O'" radiation should be 
expected. 

• F. W, Aston, ‘ Nature,’ cxx. p. 224 (1^27). 
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Experimental Arrangemerd. 

The arrangement chosen was the following. Tx and T* 
(see fig. 1) are two ionization chambers, rectangular box^ 
(about 10x10x25 cm.), covered on the outside mth 
2 mm. of lead except for the top, which is a plate of brass 
2 mm. thick. To these chambers voltages of eqmi 
magnitude (40 v.) and opposite sign were applied, so that 
the currents balanced one another. An initial dinerence 


Fig. 1. 



in the natural leak was corrected with the aid of a 
subsidiary radioactive source, placed “ear one th 
chambers. Thus the Compton electrometer E did n^ 
aponire a charge. A radioactive source S, €. 9-> 
containing radiothorium, is then placed near the op 
Te^^rie ionization chambers. The Utter am s™d 

from direct radiation by about 5 cm. oi 1^- “ 

each ionization chamter size, 

with great accuracy, it being determmed by a wooden 
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frame fastened with wax to the ionization chambers 
Ti and Ta. One of the dishes contained 126g. of ordinary 
lead chloride, the other the same amoimt of radium G 
chloride*. The chloride was firmly pressed down into 
the dish and fixed in position by a plain wooden disk. 

The y-radiation from the radiothorimn source falls 
through the bottom of the dishes on the layer of RaG Ch 
or PbCla. The secondary radiation produced there will 
faU into the ionization chambers. By shifting the source 
by means of a screw% a position can be obtained where the 
currents through the chambers again very nearly cancel. 
The dishes with the ordinary lead chloride and the radium 
G chloride are then interchanged. A current different 
from the previous one will now flow' to the electrometer. 
This differenee can be due (1) to a real difference in the 
scattering power of the isotopes of lead ; (2) to a geo¬ 
metrical irregularity in the arrangement of the substance 
inside the dish ; (3) to differences concerning the dishes 
or the quantity of material used ; (4) to the radioactivity 
of the uranium lead preparation, due to radioactive pro¬ 
ducts separated with it. 

The ^sturbing points (2) to (4) can most easily be 
eliminated by substituting for the radiothorium source a 
radium source of equal strength. In fact a nuclear 
resonance should not be expected at all with a radium 
source, either in radium G or in ordinary lead, while the 
factors (2) to (4) should remain unchanged. Therefore, if 
u nuclmr resonance of thorkim D for the y-radiation of 
thorium C” were present, we should find the difference in 
current observed for the two positions of the scatterers more in 
favour of the ordinary load when a radiothorium source is 
used than when a radium source is used. 


* The author wishes to express his thanhs to the Union miniere du 
Haut Katanga, Brussels, from which he has obtained a preparation of 
RaGCOs. The atomic weight of the RaG has been determined by 
Prof. W. Hieber, Chemical Institute, University of Heidelberg, with the 
assistance of Messrs. Ries, Martin, and Eichel. The method consisted in 
recryetallizing the chloride, following the prescriptions of Honigschmidt, 
and comparing the density with the density of ordinary lead chloride, 
purified in a similar way. The density of our RaGCl^ was, at 25®, 
5'8788 +0'0007, while the density of PbCU was 5*9034+0 001. Hence 
it follows that the atomic weight of our uranium lead was 206 04. Our 
preparation was thus practically pure isotope, 2{^ 0. The author wishes 
to express his thanks, too, for the careful carrying out of this determin- 
afion. 
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Experimental Result. 

No such effect could be found, although about 100 
curves (time against electrometer deflexion) were obtained 
and studied. In more detail the results were the 
following :— 

{a) The current produced in one ionization chamber by 
the adjacent scattering dish (c. g., in chamber Ti by dish D, 
fig. 1) gave an electrometer deflexion of 570 mm./mia. It 
was the same whether the radium or the radiothorium 
source was used. 

(6) The current produced by the radioactivity of the 
uranium lead itself corresponded to 10 mm./min., or about 
2 per cent, of the current due to the secondary radiation 
in the experiment. 

(c) The current produced by the scattered radiation 
from ordinary lead exceeded the current produced by the 
scattered radiation from radium G by 

17- 6 i 1 *5 mm./min. in the case of a RdTh source, and by 

18- 3 ±T5 mm./min. „ „ Ra „ 

The ordinary lead thus apparently scattered both the 
thorium C" y-radiation and the radium y-radiation more 
than did uranium lead. This is probably due to a 
different distribution of the chlorides inside the dishes 
(point (2) of the above-mentioned possibilities). The 
difference between the results with radiothorium and 
radium sources (18-3—-17-6=0*7 mm./min.) is certainly less 
than the sum of the possible errors (3 mm./min. =0-5 per 
cent, of the total current). It can therefore be considered 
as proved that the scattering of the y-radiation of radio- 
thorium {in equilibrium with thorium C") by the thorium D 
nuclei present in ordinary lead is at least 200 times smaller 
than the electronic scattering in lead. 

Discussion. 

We shall now discuss the possible theoretical meaning 
of this result. As the effect was a negative one, we shall 
be able only to exclude certain posibilities ; but even this 
may have some interest. 

Assumption. —In order to make the problem more 
definite, we shall assume that one “ resonance line ” in 
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origin and mechanism of the y-ray emission. If the natural 
half-width is very narrow, the disturbances will be able to 
change the absorption effect completely. A small natural 
width v' means a long duration t of the emission process, 
since these two magnitudes are connected by the relation 

T=-—, which is a simple geometrical consequence of the 

wave-theory of light. A long duration of the emission 
process again means a small energy emission in unit time, 
and therefore a small electric moment connected with the 
motion inside the nucleus which gives rise to the y* 
emission. In classical theory and in wave mechanics the 
mean time of duration of an emission process is determined 
in the same way (formulse (2) and (3)) if the charge, fre¬ 
quency, and (reduced) mass of the system is given. If we 
therefore construct any model of a y-emitting nucleus, and 
assume that the model may be described by the help of 
quantum mechanics (some successful attempts have been 
made recently), we should be able to predict, as far as the 
order of magnitude is concerned, the vidth of the y-lines. 

If we seek to devise a model which will provide the 
fluctuating electric moment to which we attribute the 
emission of the y-rays, we must suppose that some consti¬ 
tuents of the nucleus are in relative motion to other 
constituents which have a different specific charge. Three 
especially simple possibilities present themselves. The 
electric moment might be due (u) to an electron ; (6) to a 
proton ; (c) to a helium nucleus moving as an individuum 
inside the heavy nucleus. For these cases the width of 
the y-lines will be estimated and its effect on the observable 
absorption discussed. 


(a) Case of y-rays due to an electron .—In the case where 
the y-rays were due to electrons bound inside the heavy 
nucleus, we should expect a half-width v', given in order 
of magnitude by 


me® 


( 2 ) 


where / is a number somewhat smaller than unity. By 
introducing for e^ and m the values characteristic for the 
electron, we get v' ^ 10^® sec. “ ’. The natural width would 
be about 1000 times larger than the disturbances. The 
absorption phenomenon would be that of an undisturbed 
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line. This possibility, and thereby the electronic origin of 
the y-rays, must consequently be excluded. The argument 
is in agreement with conclusions drawn from the polariza¬ 
bility * of nuclei and, according to Ellis, from the homo¬ 
geneity f of the y-rays. 


(b) Case of y-^ays due to protons. The half-width to be 
expected if the y-rays are emitted by protons can, in a rough 
approximation, be calculated from (2). It is not quite 
correct, because in the emission process we have neglected 
the contribution to the total electric moment which is due 
to the motion of the heavily-charged residual nucleus. 
This contribution (quite negligible for intensity questions 
in the Bohr hydrogen atom) becomes important because 
it is of the same order of magnitude as the moment due 
to the motion of the proton or a-particle which we suppose 
to be responsible for the y-radiation. The correction will 
be particularly important in the case where the a-particle 
emits the y-radiation. 

If a particle of mass m and charge ze performs a harmonic 
motion together with another particle of mass M and 


charge Ze, the energy emission 


dE 

dt 


correspondmg to the 


component of motion along the a;-axis will depend on the 
acceleration of the electric moment m, namely, 


(/E ^ 2 ^ 2 ^ 

dt 3 r 3 c'^ 



1 - 


Z ni f 

7m;* 


Prom this we see that the true emission is smaller by the 

factor (1 - ^ yj) than the emission present if the motion 

of the residual nucleus were neglected. For that reason 
the half-width of the line will be reduced by the same 
factor, and consequently will be 


me" \ 


Z ui 




( 3 ) 


If we take m equal to the mass of the hydrogen atom, 1, 
we find V =2 X10^^ x/. As / is rather smaller than unity, 
we may say v’ —10^^ sec.'h 

The influences of the three disturbances on the absorption 


* W. Kuhn, Zeits.f. Phys, xliv. p. 32 (1927). 
t Of. W, Kuhn, N<dunDmens€haften, XYii. p. 431 (1929). 
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i (lionisBed The temperature agitation 

have now to be ’ xj -s and reduces the masi- 

broadens the hne from 250 to 80. The jS-recoil 

mum absorption -i^^m 3 x 10» to 3 x 10» 

broadens the emission hne f^her £ro^3 X 

- 1 . We have We shaU therefore 

emission line wiU ^ ^ ^hich the absorption 

make an our emission line. As 

coefficient really fall ™ jsconoerned, the absorption 

farasthetemp^turea^tataon^oMe . 

of the edge of the emission hue will be negug 

_ " irifp But it is well known that 

be of the order Sma-x.-^ on absorption or an emission 

the decrease “ “*®“®*Yfrpnuenov-intensitv distribution ” 
line due to the natural frequency mten J 

of the line is, at large ffis temperature agitation. 

dower than the decrease dim to ^ ^ 

We have now to And be ^sorpDon ^ ^ 
atadistancevo--v--A X nnAffioient of the undisturbed 

Z STS ■' 

S.S » b. obUtaeJ to» a* 

v'‘ _ —050_“o—:2:0‘28. . {-4) 

e = €max. ■ |/'2 ~ 4, . 15“ -+ 1 

We see that even the edge of the emission line will be 
absorbed ooosider^ly- ft-recoil broadening, 

Th T-bift wdl be —^J^iS part the emission 

ra sdoi b. 

.«s";«”»b.... .•»« - - 

electronic scattering. neglect the )3-recoil 

This result would even be true 11 

broadening. (about 10“' sec.) elapses 

possible that a conside o.narticle and the ^-radiation, 

between the atom would have lost the ^-recoil 

Inthis case the r-emittmg ato rovide us with 

I?2sioXe Pta 

coefficient at the centre of the shifted hue 250 -16. 

.Xafaeobseu, ‘Nature,-Cl.,.. 870 ,U«7). 
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The Y-sMft brings the emission line away from the 
maximnm absorption, but still leaves it in a region where it 
will be completely absorbed. Thus in aU cases which can 
be considered under the assumption that a proton emits the 
y-radiation^ we expect a nuclear effect which is much stronger 
than is allowed by the experimenis, 

(c) Case of y~rays due to helium nuclei .—^In order to 
find the half-width of the emission line when a helium 
nucleus is supposed to emit the y-rays, we have in 
formula (3) to put z~2 and to take m==4, the mass of the 
helium atom. The half-width then becomes v'—2 x 10^ ^ xf. 
Taking again for/ a value about0*5, wehavev' — 10%ec.~^ 
This value is ten times smaller than the value obtained for 
a proton as emitter of the radiation. 

The reduction is due to the fact that the specific charge 
for the a-particle is nearly equal to that of the residual 
nucleus. If the two w'ere exactly equal, the half-width 
would be infinitely small, the duration of the emission 
process infinitely long, because there would then, to a first 
approximation, be no change in the electric moment of the 
system, and therefore no radiation emission. 

Quite in analogy to the previous treatment, we find that 
the temperature agitation brings the maximum absorption 
coefficient clown to 8, while the ^-recoil broadens the emis¬ 
sion lin e. The edge of the emission line will no longer be 
absorbed ; only the centre of the line (about 30 per cent.) 
remains absorbable. In fact, for the edge of the line we 

find the absorption coefficient e250 0*003. As 

the Y'Shift is smaller than the ^-broadening, we expect in 
this case an apparent nuclear scattering only 30 per cent, 
of the electronic scattering. 

If we, on the other hand, assume that the y-emission 
follow^s the ^-emission after more than 10-^ sec., the 
^-recoil broadening will be missing, and the emission line 
will fall to a place of the absorption curve where the 

250 

absorption coefficient would be 4 ^ 202 * 

energy absorbed and scattered by a layer of 3 mm. will be 

1 _^®~0*05, or about 5 per cent, of the electronic 

scattering of the lines. This amount reduces to 1 per cent, 
if we assume that the resonance line has a wave-length of 
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only 10 X.U., and would reduce to 0-25 per cent, if we had 
taken for.f the value 0-25 instead of 0-5, 


Summary, 

We might expect a nuclear resonance of thorium i> 
nuclei for some Y-lines of thorium C’. In order to 
existence, the scattering of thorium C 
lead isotope radium G and by ordinary lead has been 

compar^. nuclear effect produced m 

ordinary lead by the y-radiation of radiothonum m 
equilibrium with thorium C' is at least 200 times smaUer 
than the electronic scattering. , ,, ^ . 

In explaining this negative result we should get into 
serious difficulties if we assumed that the y-rays were 
emitted by electrons or by protons. The difficulties are 
smaUer, and the expected effect falls within the limit of 
our experimental error, ff we assume that: 

1 . The y-rays are emitted by helium nuclei. 

2 A time-interval of about lO"'^ sec. or more elap^ 
between the emission of the jS-rays and the emission of the 
y-rays. Some evidence of such a time-mterval has 
previously been given by Jacobsen. 

3 . The resonance line must, in the case of thorium D, 
have a rather short wave-length (ca. 10 X.U. or less). 

4 The movements of the a-particle cause the residual 
nucleus to move in such a way that the centre of gravity 
is at rest. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize that these conclusions 
have been drawn on the basis of a negative experimental 
statement. It is, of course, also possible that entirely 
new points of view are valid in the case of the nucleus; 
but it may be interesting to see that the present state of the 
experiments does not yet make a fundamental change m 

our aspects necessary. , - r-i a- u 

The experiment has been earned out in the Cavench^ 
Laboratory, Cambridge. I wish to thank Prof. Sir E. 
ilutherford and Dr. J. Chadwick for the opportumty they 
gave me, and to Mr. G. T. P. Tarrant for expenmental 
help during the investigation. 

Ohemical Institute, 

University of Heidelberg. 
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LXIX. Classical and Modern Electromagnetic Theories, 
By A, Press 


Summary, 

A NUMBER of outstanding formulae characterize the Restricted 
Relativity Theory of Prof. Albert Einstein. Notably a set 
of formulae made use of by him is that of the Lorentz Trans¬ 
formation, according to which 


T = /8(‘-f); X = ^(x-t,0. 


[t is shown that if account is taken of the two Fresnelian 
types of setheric media, the one condensed after the manner 
of Stokes near atomic nuclei and forming the atomic dia¬ 
meters, the other being the normal aether between atoms, 
then the following Classical Formulae obtain, viz.:— 




Again there is the formula according to which the non- 
Newtonian composition of velocities for electromagnetic 
(f.light) waves is given by 


U-f-T 



This also is shown to follow from the nature of the atomic 
atmospheres already outlined and discussed in the author’s 
previous paper, published in the Phil. Mag,, Oct. 1925, 
p. 809. The reconciliation then appears to be practically 
complete. 

Later it is shown that for moving material dielectrics, 
using the above ideas of condensed and normal sethers, 
Heaviside's Wave-speed Mathematics, given in his ‘Electro¬ 
magnetic Theory,' iii. p. 45, can be clearly pictured. Thus 
the electromagnetic equations for moving dielectrics become 

^ = onrl {h-«VDy}, 

at 



2 X 


* Communicated by the Author. 

PUL Mag, S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 52. ifou. 1929. 
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As against the latter, using the Heaviside methods of 
analysis, these are eqnivalently expressed by the equations 

curl (h—YDq) = D = curl (h -/cYDu) 

—curl(E—YwB) = B = —curl (E—VwB). 

These equations lead at once to the Fresnelian drag coefficient 
and to the non-Newtonian composition of velocities required 
by the Einstein relativistic ideas. 

Turning next to an independent derivation of the funda¬ 
mental equations of Lorentz, it is shown that the Trouton- 
Noble experiment falls into line because of the important 
limitation due to the divergence operator employed. Inci¬ 
dentally it also follows that the Wilson effect and the 
Rontgen current accord with the above equations. 

In the last section is discussed the Michelson-Morley 
experiments. The formulae derived indicate that for air, at 
least, the effect should be null. 


Effective Optical Times and Distances in Classical 
AND Relativity Theoeies. 

O N the theory of mther-condensation atmospheres pro¬ 
duced by the presence of atomic nuclei in the aether, 
two time-periods Tq and T,, are indicated. An electro¬ 
magnetic disturbance travelling through a material dielectric 
of length 

« = AB.(1) 


Fig. 1. 



C p 

Aether 1C 

Atmo- 

spheree 

Aether Plenum 
between 

Atomic 

Diameters. 


<-— qd‘-~>- 

^ - - 


with regard to A as the origin, requires a time Tq if the 
body is at rest relative to the normal uneoiidensed sether. 
It, however, requires a different time T^, if the material of 
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length A « AB is moving forward with velocity v in the 
same direction as the propagated electromagnetic wave. 
This is because, in travelling forward, the end-point B in the 
meantime reaches a point B^ in the normal aether. The time 
% is given by the expression 

■ ( 2 ) 

where w© have that 

Ca == velocity of light through the aetheric condensation 
atmospheres, 

6*p = velocity through the normal interatomic aether 
plenum. 

On the other hand, for the time the expression obtained is 

- + = + • • (3) 

Ca Cp-^V CaCp 

The ratio of the two time-periods is therefore given by 


T./T„=l + , 




. 0 ) 


Yet from the figure we have that 

^ = AB = (1 + 5)6..(5) 

The definitions of the two times can also be taken as 
follows:— 

To = t = optical time with body at rest ; 

T = T' = effective optical time with body in motion 
^ arising from differential motions due to 

the Fresnelian aethers. 


Tiius w^e can write 


. 1' — ^ 

® 1 + 0 Ca Cp 




(1 + 5) 


For the bodily velocity v, therefore, taken negatively or 
opposite to the propagational direction of the electromagnetic 
<listurbance, we have 

, 

ll + 5)c«c^’ 

2 X2 


(7) 
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whieh,of course, bears a distinct resemblance to the Lorenta 
Transformation T in Belativity Th^ry. 

Calling c' the average velocity of propagation thMngn the 
distance (l + ?)8, with the body at rest relative to the ather, 
we can write 




l + q- 


c , c' 

Co ^Cp 


( 8 ) 


Introdncing as the refractive index of the atomic dia¬ 
meters, we have practically that 

..... (9) 


C _ Vp 

«« = r = r* 


It wUl be noticed that a possible distinction can be made 
between the o, of the interatomic sther and the c of free 
space. Again, if n is the mean refractive index of the 
material medium as a whole (when the body is at rest 
relative to the aether) it will follow that 

.( 10 ) 


The equation therefore becomes 

1+0 = - +?- ; "a-" = ("-1)9 ! 

^ n ’ n 

= . 


The denominator of T' is transformable, as a consequence of 
the above, into the form 


, . fig, ““ 1 1 2 

(1 + 9)««<V ■ • 

• (12) 

This means, with the understanding “at rest,” 
assume for the respective refractive indices that 

we can 

in 1,1 

n—i na > , • . • 

• (13) 

na = n = 1. J 


We have, as a result, that 


ii 

T 

■ (14) 
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The Lorentz Transformation and the Relativity Theory 
require that we write 

T = /9(t-"f).(15) 


Thus the difference between T^ on the Classical Theory and 
the T o£ Relativity Theory is a factor where 


> 8 * = 



. ( 16 ) 


The latter involves terms of tho second order only. 

Treating now optical distances in the same manner, we 
have from the figure that the effective optical distance X is 

given by x’+ ^ . . . (17) 

The same reasoning as before has to bo advanced. A light 
disturbance generated at A in the moving body not only 
has to pass through the sum total of a^thenc atmospheres 
indicated bv the length h with respect to the actual (at rest) 
length AB", but, by virtue of the body moving 
with velocity v, traverses a normal sether distance ^o+^l> , 
because the real end of the body B reaches the point B m 

the meantime. , „ , , i u 

The addition BB' due to the motion of the body through 

the normal ®ther medinm is given by 

BB’ = fT..(18) 

Thus it follows that 


That is to say, on rearrangement of terms, we have 

+ . .... ( 20 ) 


Taking, therefore, v negatively, as before, we 
consequence 

. 


have as a 
. . ( 21 ) 


The Belativity Theory gives, however, 

X = . 

The difference between the optically effective value of 
the two systems is therefore of the second order. 


( 22 ) 
X in 
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Part II. 


The Differential Equations of Electromagnetic 
Theory. 

Let the electrical displacement of Maxwell be represented 

hj 

d = i> + D,.(23) 

where D represents a cireuital displacement for all space 
due to electrization as defined by Heaviside, and D repre¬ 
sents a polar displacement due to electrification as defined 
by Heaviside, If, then, w’e operate with div and curl, it 


follows that 

div d = div i> = p, . . . . . (24) 
curl d = curl D.(25) 


Differentiating with respect to time, we have from (24) 


dt 


div 


dj) 

dt 




Consider, on the other hand, the divergence of a vector pxi\ 
where is the translational velocit} of a charge density p 
across free space. We have 


divpn' = VpR' = + (pwxi4-p%j-t-pu,k) 






(27) 


Ordinarily, however, we shall also have (for the general case, 
mathematically) 


^ ^ Bp dx dif Bp dz 

dt B''. B-r’c/f B^ L/t ’ 


(28) 


If, then, there is no change in the ionization occurring, we 
shall have 


B< 


= 0 . 


(29) 


Thus, with the electrification constant. 


dt "das'di ‘^'^y'dt ^'^z'dt' 


. . (30) 


Given that the coordinates {sc, y, z) pertaining to the 
location of a charge density p change with respect to time 
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relative to a fixed frame of reference y\ z'), we shall 


“ lit ’ 

_ dz 
~ dt' j 




(31) 


Thus, by means of (31) it follows that 

Equation (32) has now to be correlated with (27). Yet m 
order that (27) and (32) should be equivalent, we must 
specify 

Ux =fx{y, 2, t) and independent of .r,\ 
uy'=Mx,z,t) „ „ » 

uj =fz{x, y, 0 „ » » 

These are very serious limitations,. Only when (33) are 
satisfied can we w^rite (32) in the form 

Thus, if we are considering a given distribution o£ p in 
space, then the velocity component of the charges pins 
aL minus for the whole field must be independent ot x, etc 
Suvelv this is equivalent to regarding tue movement of the 
whoie^ogregation of charges + and - as partakmg of 
a rioid body" movement. Thus the distance between neigh- 
bounng charges becomes invariable. The equation 


(32) 


(27') 


^ = div pvi' 
dt 


. , ( 27 '^) 

r.nr,stitntes oue of the “derived equations” of Lorentz (see 
CnnSam ‘ Relativitv,- p. 231 The limitations 33), 
horve?, are ignored, and would not pernnt of a Lorentzian 
type of “ polarization,’' which is polar, and never o.rcnital, 
in its displacement flux distribution. It also explains the 
Troutem-Noble negative result. ^ ^ - 14 -+,. 

Equation (27"), with changed sign of n, is equivalent to 

. . ( 28 ') 
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so tliat for the general case we can assume a circnital rector li 

divcnrlhasO,.(3^^ 


such that 


and, combined with (28'), we have 

Y d+pia^ == curlh. . . . . • 

dt 

The latter constitutes one of the « fundamental equations 
of Lorentz. Here, however, it is made a derived equation 
(Cunningham, Le. p. 23). 


Lemma. 

Postulating now that in an electromagnetic field the 
velocity with which a lateral disturbance can be propagated 
forwardly is represented by c, we have for the magnetic 
eff ect h in an ^-direction 

h = lio.F(^-ri)-hflF(f). . . . (36) 


It would then follow, by differentiating, 

Bh , dF 

9h , (iF 3f _. <iF 
dS'lx \is> 

Bh _ BJh 

Operating now on (35), with curl, we have 
curl^^d f curl.pu' = curPh. 


. . ( 37 ) 


. . (38) 


Yet from (27'') pu' cannot have curl, since it already has 
divergence, and then note must be taken of (33). Thus, by 
(23), (38) reduces to 

carl~ = curPh. ..... (39) 

dt 

Vectorially, however, if h is wholly a circuital vector, then 
the operator curP reduces to —V** That is, in this instance, 
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(40) 


For a progressive wave possibility in h, therefore, according 

to (36) and (37), we have 

Id^ 


,dl> _ 

1 dh 

cnrlD = -^^- 


(41) 


The two equations fundamental to electrodynamics, namely, 




: curlh 


\ dk ,, 

* :j-=cnrid, 
c* dt 


\ . 

■I 


(42) 


have been derived without requiring the introduction of the 
ideas of the electrical intensity E and magnetic density B. 

Laws of Moting Dieleetries with Fresnel Correction. 

Consider, in the first instance, a material dielectric system 
S of refractive index n at rest relative to the mtherml 
medium. A progressive wave of displacement is set up, and 
the equations to be satisfied are still the followmg . 

^ = curlh, 1 

, Idh . 

curlD = -^^.J 

The term pv! is ignored, since progressive waves are in 

^’’Sndd'enly let a relative motion v be produced of the 
material dielectric relative to the «ther. Then will 
eouations (43) need to be modified it mthenc reactions 
are assumed to take place by virtue of the relative motion 
between the sether and the material dieleetnc. Maxwell 
had already introduced a motional electric force e given by 

. . ..( 44 ) 
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Yet the circumstances are not quite the same j whereas 
Maxwell imagined the e is set up by a conductor cutting 
across a magnetic field B fixed in tlie setber m the present 
case the B (as well as the D) 

progressiYe waves in the material dielectric when the latter 
C^at rest with respect to the mther. It is the additional 
effect that is sought as the aether moves with respect to the 
dielectric, in which latter ihe progressive waves of D and h 
(or B) alreadT happen to find themselv^. ^ 

^ Th4, with^Fresnel (see Silberstem, Theory of Eelativity, 
n. 37), let the refractive index, or optical ‘'density, ot a 
material dielectric be explainable on the basis of a^ denser 
setherial medium within the matter. In the wnter s paper 
(/ c ; it was brought out that the atoms were to be conceived 
as atomic nuclei producing by their presence, m a gravita¬ 
tional or Stokesian sense, a condensed setheric system ot 
atmospheres about the nuclei wherever they may happen 
to he, whether at rest or in motion. - c i.u „ 

In reality, if Bo is the normal density of the free aether 
outside, then, with Fresnel, it iathe excess density 


that moves, or appears to move, with velocity v, since it is 

this amount that is continually being produced ^ 

presence of the atomic nuclei. The actual “ quantity ot 
inovemeiit ” is thersfore 

(S-So)t. 

However, in terms o£ the over-all density 8 we shall need to 
introduce a coefficient «, since the waves will partly travel 
through the denser setheric medium, and ?'‘b' 
times through the otherwise mlher memum itself, filling the 
spaces -between- atoms. Thns, as explained in the paper 
aLve mentioned, if the nuclei carry their condensmg power 
with them as they travel through space, then the only trans¬ 
port through the sether is that due to the travelling nuclei 
Ld not the atomic atmospheres which they prodnce as the 
move along. This suggests, ot course, Dr. C. . uj 
strain-figure theory already discussed by Heaviside m his 
‘Electromagnetic Theory,’ i. Thus we need to write fo 
the statistical or average effect 

(B—3o> = kBv, 


(45) 
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■But Fresnel assumed that the elasticities of the £ree and 
^ndensed mthers are the same.^us we have that 

V eo/^0 

.(46) 

From this point of view it is tl.e condensed mther only that 
can be said to travel with respect to the tree mthe . 
Provisionally, tlierefore, we can wnte, with « as 

slippage coefficient, 

e = g = *VvB = (l-i)V’B. . . . (47) 

Similarly, for the electrical effect of moving media we may 

h. = «VDv.( 48 ) 

The latter formula, by the way, agrees exactly 

requirements of the experimentally-determined Rontgen 
TnrZt as riven bv Eichenwald (see Silberstem, 1. ^ 
p. 275)! Gifen then that u is the velocity 
L the material medium when at rest relative to the mther, 

we have . 


and the equations become 

^ = curl{h--«VDv}, ~1 

dt • (5^) 

* = -4cavl{D-*^J^^Vvhl-. 

dt K c J J 

The above, when checked, will be found to give the Fresnel 
dragging coefficient where 

w-^u _ ^ jL — i 

V * 

and w is the resultant velocity of the D or h wave in tn. 
material dielectric of the form 

D = D'sin {x—wt). 

This will be gone into a little later. One thing is very clear, 
that where 


n=l. 
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.9 in air in which medium the Miohelson-Morley-Mer 
aWme^te were conducted, practically r^dence 
t Sence in the moving-medium ^ 

against the stationary-medium wave-velocity u ah 
found. 

Alternative Fremel Correction Derivation. 

The two motional equations j^ven He^We in his 
‘ Electromagnetic Theory,’ i. p. 43, are as follows. 

e = VqB; h = VDq, . . • • (51) 

with q as the velocity. HeaviMe notation vnU be 

drag Heaviside {1. c. m. 

separation of charges), let 

D„ = Maxwellian mtheric displacement, 

D, = second (including that of 

associated with the presence of matter. 


Then can we write 


D = Do-H)i = ':E- 


(52) 


(■Note c is here the dielectric constant, and not the former 
velocity of light. The E is the impressed electrical force.) 

It is then assumed that we have 

Do = c„E; ]), = e,E; 

D = Do+D, = (co + ei)E = «E- • • • (53) 

Similarly we have tor the magnetic case 

B = B„-tB, = pH = /ioH-P/*,H. . . ■ (54) 

Thus does it follow that 

Bo = magnetic density set up in free space. 

Bi = magnetic density set up as a 
^ “presence of matter (ferromagnetic effect). 

Now in order to give tangibility I® “ o*^a*nr'w 

very obscure reasoning 

Ih7meric Atmosphere Theory of Atoms (!. e.) lends 
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sts £‘inLr « 

u = boda7 velocity o£ the matter concerned, ' 

then 

,1 + v^s resultant propagational velocity through 
the atomic atmospheres, where 

- _ the propagational velocity with the matter 
at rest relative to the aether. 

In the free mther of the intervening spaces we have 

V = velocity of propagation in the mther itself. 

A wave travelling throngh the matter, therefore, would thus 
have a velocity intermediate between v and n+v.. 

With the above visualization, let 

a„ = effective velocity linked with the dielectric- 
displacement D„, and giving 

VD„a« = h»= motional magnetic intensity sei up. 

V Uoqo uo correspond to a 

space averaging for the inter- and 
intra-atomic spaces. 

a, = efteotive velocity linked with the dis¬ 
placement Di, and giving 

VD,q, = h, = motional magnetic intensity set up 
vwiqi 1 ^ corresponds to the 

space averaging necessary dne to 
the localUation of the Di displace- 
ment itself* 

Thns both thya and ,1 are -IM-tions of^ 

eqnationswill therefore foUow for the 

“ if fttn” H°rn^E are the respective forces set nn hy a 
“w the b'odv is at rest, then correspondingly the 


(56) 


-(ho-i-hi),! 

-(e,-l-ei). 5 


■ . (57) 
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equations for a moving dielectric should then he 

ourl{H-(VB(,qo + VD,gi)} = b,| 

-curl{E-(VwoBo+VwxB,)t =B.) 

It is the latter equations that vyill be shown not only to 
give the Fresnel drag coefficient, but actually to lead to the 
equations (50). 

The Fresnel Wave-speed and Final Form of Flectro^ 
magnetic Equations, 

To investigate for a plane wave travelling in the moving 
body with a velocity U relative to the stationary aether, the 


Fig- 2. 



form of the function would depend on the expression 

/•(^+Ue), 

BIB 

pvmg = 

Thus we can set E in the direction of the unit vector i 
(axis of .r), with H along j, and the wave itself travelling 
parallel to u or the axis of k. 

The curl equations become, with 

V V = curl = . k, . 

QZ 

|-{H+?oDo+9xD,}=ug, 
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That is, we have the equations of condition, 

H + ^oDo + ^iD] = UDA 

= UB.) • • • • W 

However, it ig easj to see that the latter can be greatly 
simplified, for we note that 

§’oDo + giDi = 

Since, we can also write, for convenience, that 
<)oCq += qc^ 
and already by (53) we have 

C = Cq-^Gi, 

the definition of q is therefore 


^_^oCo + 9iC, Cq . Cl 

^ --= 7?<.+ 7ft- 


• • ( 61 ) 

The velocities q^^ q^ are then so related that we can write 


qD = (coqo + CiqO- = (coqo-hciqOE. . . (62) 


Thus but one effective velocity q need be considered in 
conjunction with but a single displacement D instead of the 
two before employed. 

Similarly therefore we have 

jg 

wB= (/ioWo+iaiWi)-=(/ioW„-{-/xiWi)H. . (63) 
The corresponding equations in w are therefore 




A* — + 


(64) 


The curl equations become considerably simplified, for we 
have equivalently that 


curl(H + VDq) = D = curl fH—h), 
curl(B—VwB) = —B = curl(E—e). 


. . (65) 


These, however, are not in the final form required. 

Turning to the relation of wave-speed U in terms of 
q and w we have from (60) that 

H + H = (U—§')B ; 

B 4* toB = tJB j B 2= (U—to)B. 
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Eliminating E, it follows that 

H — (U—gf)cl = (U-“q)c(U—g)(U—w)H. 

It follows in consequence that 

l = KU-g)(U-io). .... (66) 


Since, now, the velocity of propagation v with the medinm 
at rest relative to the sether is given by 


i = »».(67) 

flC 

we have, solving for U in (66), that 

E*— (t(? + g)U = v^—ioq, 

= v + ^(w-^q) .. ( 68 ) 


If, then, w and q are both zero (medium at rest), then U© 
equals u. Thus U is the velocity of propagation for a 
moving dielectric as against the rest value Uo. 

The change of wave-speed from what it would be with 
a material dielectric stationary is therefore 

U—t’=4(ec + ^).(69) 


Noting, however, that both w and q are functions of the 
translatory velocity n, we can write 


We then have that 


w= 

q = /c,.u.) 


(70) 


JJ~v^ 

u 




. . (71) 


where k is PresnePs dragging coefficient. If, then, we set 
w = q ; = /Cg = « ; 1 

= • • • • (72) 

u n'* j 

where n is the refractive index. Making, therefore, use of 
(70) and (72), it follows that (65) becomes 

D = curl{H-'KVDTi}, | 

B = ~curl{E-<rVwB),; * * ’ * (^^) 
which are really equations (50) ! 
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Classical Non-Neiotonian Composition of Velocities 
for Moving Dielectric Media. 

The two equations previously developed for moving media 
were as follows : 


dD 


=r curl{li —/cVDvjl, 


dt 

f = -^;curl{D-*^Vvh},) 

which the slippage coefficient k is given by 
1 IV — u 


/c = l- 


(50) 


(73) 


In the latter formula we have 
n = refractive index, 

w = wave-propagatioiial velocity in moving dielectric, 
n = wave-propagation velocity in the same dielectric 
at rest with respect to the aether, and 
V = translational velocity of the dielectric. 

In the Michelsoti-Morley experiment, where for air we have 


n= 1, 

it was shown that 

/« = 0 , 

and therefore, quite irrespective of the direction of v with 
respect to the direction of light propagation, we have 

/c = 0 : w = u..(74) 

In other words, the velocity of light w in the material 
medium, moving with velocity v with respect to the aether, 
has the same velocity of propagation u as it would have were 
the material medium at rest. This is the Einstein condition, 
at least for air, whereas for media in which 


n>l 


the resultant velocity w in the moving medium depends 
on r, according to the formula 

w = u4-«v.(75> 

It will be noted that only when we take in (75), 

jc=V 

Phtl Mag, S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 52. Nov. 1929. 2 Y 
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making the slippage coefficient exactly unity, does the 
Newtonian compounding of velocities take place, Equations 
(50) above for moving dielectrics do not, therefore, follow 
the simple rule of Newtonian Mechanics. 

To compare the Einstein addition formula of velocity 
vectors, namely, 


w 


u + v 



(76) 


we have substantially that 


w= (u+v)(l-~) 


= U + V — 


llH 


2 


. . . (77) 

Since v is the translational velocity of the dielectric, 

1 —is substantially equal to unity. Writing, however, 

K for 1—■ (m/c)* in (77), we have, then, that 

w = u+/cv,.. (75) 

showing that under these circumstances there is accord 

between the Einstein relativity formula (76) and that of 
Classical Mechanics leading to (75). 

Thus, writing according to (75) and (77) that 

. ( 78 ) 


we need to have, according to the Fresnel formula 


that 


K 




(79) 

( 80 ) 


This requires that the refractive index n be ^ven by 

^ = e/“= .(81) 
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Pabt III. 

The MicheUon-Morleg Experiment in an Optically 
Dense Medium. 

Light from a source S reaches a mirror a, 5, and is partly 
reflected to B and partly transmitted to A. At the points 


Fig. 3. 



A and B the light is reflected back, meeting the eye at C 
According to equation (72) we have 

V = translational velocity of the medium, 
u = velocity of light in the material medium when at 
rest relative to tbe sether, 

w = resultant velocity of light in the material medium 
when in motion, 

with the equation for the drag coefficient given by 



In the latter n is the refractive index of the medium. 

The light, in going from 0 to A, will have an actual 
velocity 

U?OA = «v + u, 
and for the return journey it will be 

WaO ~ —iCV + U. 

2 Y2 
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Thus, for the total time t^AOj going from 0 to A and return, 
we have 


^OAO = 


I 


I 


U-{-KV U — XV 


= 2L- 




(82) 


To obtain the number m of wave-lengths X laid down, 
the formula gives 

X = mjT, 


where we have w as the actual velocity and 

T = time taken to lay down one wave-length X. 
Thus it follows by (82) that 


^OAO 

■ T = 


toAO^ 
’’ X 


= 21 


M * 1 — X^V^ju^ 




.(«3) 

Similarly, for the light reflected at 0 and travelling 

toward B, the velocity formula becomes 

w' = u' + «v,.(84) 


where u' is now pependicular to v, but whose tensor is still u. 
The reflected ray in consequence suffers a slightly oblique 
reflexion toward B' instead of toward B, making the 
resultant path traversed slightly longer. This means that 
instead of Z we have 



On the reverse path the same elongation is produced, so 
that in effect the path traversed is 
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However, the wave-length X is similarly elongated^ so that, 
so far as the number of wave-lengths set up is concerned. 


Fig. 6. 



the result is the same as if the light ray had only traversed 
the path 

20 B = n. 


Thus the number of wave-lengths really becomes 


II 

. . (86) 

The difference A of the number of wave-lengths laid down 
by the light traversing the two types of paths is therefore 



2 lr(w N (w 


We note, however, that 


w w~u w — U V 

U 11 ^ V ' u u ’ 

. . (88) 

whence (87) transforms to 


XL M J U 

, . . (89) 


To a first approximation, therefore, with 
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The formula usually employed for the Michelson-Morley 
experiment gires 

The above, (90), gives practically zero for air 1 The true 
effect with water or carbon disulphide should therefore be 
quite large, even for a span of Z = ll cm. Turning the 
apparatus through 90° the value of A for the same I should 
be doubled, giving 


D/C \ U V 

i - . /C I = r- . . n«. 

; \M / \ c 


The residual effect of Miller would thus seem to be 
accounted for. 

August 1928. 


LXX. The Crystal Structure of Wurtzite, 

By M. Luther Fuller *. 

Abstract. 

A METHOD of preparing wurtzite quite free from cubic 
ziuc sulphide by heating cubic zinc sulphide with 10 p«r 
cent, of sodium chloride at 1100° C. is described. 

The observed intensities on powder patterns are in good 
agreement with those calculated for space group 6e —4 
with V — 

The unit-ceU dimensions of wurtzite are foimd to be : 
ao=3-811 ±-004 A, Co=6-234 ±-006 A, and c/a=l-636. 

L. BRAGG from a basal plane reflexion of a 
» ▼ • crystal of wmrtzite, predicted the zinc oxide 
grouping to be the correct arrangement for wurtzite, the 
hexagonal form of zinc sulphide, 

Aminoff and Ulrich and Zachariasen from powder 
patterns of wurtzite, confirmed the prediction of W. L. 
Bragg, The relative intensities of the diffraction maxima 
on the powder patterns obtained by these workers are not in 


* Communicated by Prof. W. L. Bragg, F.K.S, 
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good agreement with those calculated from the assumed 
structure. This lack of agreement is considered by 
Aminoff, Ulrich and Zachariasen to be due to an admixture 
of crystals of sphalerite, the cubic form of zinc sulphide. 

The tendency for wurtzite to revert partially to 
sphalerite, at room temperature, is well known. This 
change is easily brought about if the crystals are subjected 
to a mechanical strain such as grinding or crushing. It is 
difficult, however, to detect sphalerite in the presence of 
wurtzite, since all the strong diffraction lines of sphalerite 
are coincident with vnrtzite lines. It seems reasonable to 
explain the discrepancies noted above, between the 
observed and calculated intensities of the lines, by 
assuming that the vmrtzite reported in the literature 
contained considerable sphalerite. Taking advantage of 
the published data on the properties of wurtzite, noted 
above, a small quantity of wurtzite was made and put into 
form suitable for crj^stal structure analysis in such a way 
as to produce the minimum sphalerite content. The 
diffraction patterns of this specimen gave good agreement 
between the observed and calculated intensities. It is the 
purpose of this paper to give the results in detail to¬ 
gether with a precision measurement of the wurtzite 
lattice constants. 


Experimental. 

The specimen of vuirtzite was prepared as follows : 
pure precipitated cubic zinc sulphide with ten per cent, of 
sodium chloride mixed with it, was heated at a temj>era- 
ture of 1100° C. for one hour. After the heating the sample 
was cooled to room temperature in about ten minutes. 
An atmosphere of hydrogen was maintained around the 
sample during the heating and the cooling. Without 
putting any mechanical strain on the crystals the sample 
was screened on a 325 mesh screen and the fine portion 
used for the X-ray specimen. When zinc sulphide is 
heated without sodium chloride, the product is not as free 
from cubic zinc sulphide as when sodium chloride is used. 
There is no evidence of sodium chloride crystals in the 
final product heated at 1100° C. 

The General Electric X-ray dijfeaction apparatus 
described by Davey^^^ was used to obtain the patterns* 
Molybdenum K alpha radiation is used in this apparatus. 
Three films were made. In two of these exposures the 
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small glass specimen tube had the wnrtzite in the one end 
of the tube and the calibrating substance, sodium chloride, 
in the other In each case the wurtzite and the 

sodium chloride were diluted with flour to reduce their 
opacity to about the same amount In the third of 
these exposures the sodium chloride and wurtzite were 
mixed throughout the specimen tiibe^’^. 

The wurtzite crystals were too large to furnish sufficient 
orientations of the crystals to give continuous lines on the 
film. It was, therefore, necessary to slowly rotate the 
specimen tube during the exposure by means of a small 
clock the shaft of wliich was connected to an end of the 
specimen tube by a small rubber tube. 

Calculation of the, ResulU. 

The interplanar spacings measured on the three films 
were corrected by means of a calibration made in terms of 
the sodium chloride spacings. The corrected spacings were 
in good agreement with each other and an average was 
taken from which the final calculations of the unit ceil 
dimensions were made. 

Thirteen interplanar spacings from 1-904 A to 0-912 A 
were used in the calculations. These spacings correspond 
to planes of Miller indices, 11-0, 10-3. 10-0(2). 11-2. 20-1. 
10-1(2), 20-3, 21-0, 2M, 10-0(3), 21-3, 11-0(2) and 11-6, 
Mine of these are the average of measurements on the 
three films and four are from two films, omitting the third 
because of the masking effect of the superimposed sodium 
chloride lines. The axial ratio was found graphicallyto 
be between 1-634 and 1-640. A set of values of Uq was 
calculated from the observed interplanar spacings and a 
given axial ratio for each value in this range. The results 
were plotted on probabihty paper one curve for each 
value of the axial ratio. The curve plotted for axial 
ratio 0-636 is the closest to a true probability curve and 
gives ao=3-811 A from which Co=6-234 A. This method 
of calculating axial ratio is more completely described by 
the author in a previous paper 

The nature of the fines on the pattern was such that 
their position could be read with an accuracy of 0-1 per 
cent, over the range given above. The method of finding 
the axial ratio is more sensitive than 0-1 per cent. Hence 
the values of the unit cell dimensions are : a(,=3-811i: 
*004 A and = 6-2.34 ±-006 A. The density calculated 
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from these data is 4-10 ±*01. The density of the 
naturally occurring mineral wurtzite is given as 3*98. The 
density of artificially prepared wurtzite is reported to 
be 4-087. 

Table I. shows the average observed spacings of the three 
films and the observed intensities for two of the films. The 
observed intensities are estimated by eye and range from 
10, very black, to 0-f, extremely faint. The calculated 
intensities were calculated on the basis of the zinc oxide 
type of structure, space group 6e—4 (C^V) with V=|, 
according to the formula given by Wyckofi 

The empirical formulas used by various investigators for 
calculating the intensities of lines to be expected for a 
given crystal structure differ primarily in the value 
assigned to an exponent Values for this exponent may 
be found in the literature varying from 2-00 to 3*00. It is 
^better, instead of comparing actual values of observed and 
calculated intensities, to number the lines on the diffraction 
pattern in the order of their intensity, designating the 
most intense line as 1, the next most intense as 2, etc.^^®^ 
In this way the final result is relatively independent of the 
value chosen for the exponent in the formula. The difference 
between the numbers expressing the calculated and 
observed orders of intensity is then a measure of the 
agreement betw^een theory and experiment. Of several 
attempted solutions, the one giving the smallest total 
error is the one to be taken as most probably correct. 

Table II. gives, for comparison, the observed intensities 
of Aminoff and of Ulrich and Zachariasen. The order of 
the observed intensities is also given, as well as can be 
deduced from the published observed intensities. The 
total error in these tw o cases is much greater than that 
found in the evaluation of the patterns made by the 
present author. 

The wurtzite lines corresponding to the planes 00-1(2), 
11-0, 11-2, 00-1(4), 11-4, 10-0(3), 11-5, 00-1(6), 11-0(2), and 
11-6 are coincident with lines on the pattern of sphalerite. 

This investigation completely confirms the prediction 
of W. L. Bragg as to the structure of wrurtzite, and 
indicates that the specimen used was quite free from cubic 
zinc sulphide. 

It is a pleasure to thank Dr. W. P. Davey of 
Pennsylvania State College and Messrs. C. C. Nitchie and 
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H. M. Cyr of this laboratory for their helpful advice during 
the course of this investigation. 
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LXXI. Electron Scattering and High Frequency Radiation, 
By J. A. C. Teegan, Lecturer in Physics^ 

University College, Rangoon *. 

1. M, De Broglie has introduced a new system of mechanics 
according to which a moving particle behaves as a group 
of waves of velocity and frequency governed by the mass and 
speed of the particle. If tuq is the mass, and u the velocity, 
the frequency is given by 



The waves are considered as possessing no energy, being 
simply geometrical phase waves, so that the fact of their 

velocity ^ ^ being greater than the velocity of light 

is not impossible. 

Considering such waves associated with an electron, their 
frequency will depend on the velocity v, and for a value 

of the velocity equal to ^ will be about the same as that 

of moderately hard gamma-rays. 

* Commimicated by Prof. Bragg, F.R.S. 
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2. Cr. P. Thomson (Proc. Roy. Soc. A, clxii. p. 600 (1928)) 
has examined the diffraction of homogeneous beams of cathode 
rays in passing througli thin metal films. These metal films 
consist of a number of minute crystals arranged at random^ 
and the photographic diffraction patterns obtained in all eases 
are identical with those obtained in the Hull-Debye-Scherrer 
apparatus^ employed for the diffraction of X-rays. Calcu¬ 
lation from the diffraction patterns is in excellent agreement 
with the Be Broglie ” conception of electron waves. 


3. If the wave hypothesis of the electron be extended to 
the absorption of high speed electrons in matter, some 
interesting conclusions regarding the nature of the so-called 
‘^cosmic-rays” may be derived. The view that these 
penetrating radiations consist of short gamma-ravs has 
been prevalent because their large penetrating power is 
associated with radiation of the gamma-ray type. Millikan, 
from an analysis of his “ depth-ionization ” curve, singled 
out three homogenous groups of penetrating cosmic radiation, 
with absor{)tion coefficients in matter equal to *35, *08, and 
•04 metreAssuming the radiation of the y-ray type, 
the wave-lengths of these radiations were calculated from the 
absorption formula of Dirac * :— 


S = 


27rNe^ 1 -f a r 2(1 -p a) 
\ 1 -i- 2a 


hog(l + 2«)) 


where a = 


hv 

mc^ * 


• ( 2 ) 


The wave-lengths came out to be (*35 x cm, *117 x 
10“^^ em., and *059 X10“^^ cm.), which were in excellent 
agreement with the attractive supposition that these pene¬ 
trating radiations have their origin in the formation of 
the most abundant atoms. 

Subsequently the Dirac formula has been modified by 
Klein and Nishina (‘Nature,' September 15th, 1928) as 
follows:— 


1 Hh 3a 


+ 2i>og (l + 2a)- 


(l + 2a)‘ 




( 3 ) 


The introduction of the last term in this formula leads 


* Dirac, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, cxi. p. 423 (1926). 
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to a deviation from the Dirac formula of the order 



and the wave-lengths of the cosmic-rays come out lower 
when calculated on the Klein and Nishina theory. Thus 
the most penetrating cosmic-rays observed by Millikan 
have a wave-length equal to *013 x cm., corresponding 
to a quantum of energy of 940 million volts. The origin of 
this radiation is traced to the annihilation of matter by the 
coalescence of protons and electrons, which Eddington 
assumes is taking place in the interior of the hot stars. 


4. Denoting the frequency of a radiation by pj, 

/tv, = moc’/- -^L=—iV .... (4) 

) 

where v is the velocity of an electron whose energy 
corresponds to that of the radiation. 

Such an electron will be accompanied by “ De Broglie ” 
waves of frequency given by :— 



Obviously, when v is approximately equal to c, the two 
frequencies Vi and are almost identical, so that the 
frequency of a very penetrating gamma radiation will 
differ only very slightly from that of the “ De Broglie ’’ 
waves of an electron, whose energy corresponds to that of 
the gamma-ray quantum. 


5. Assuming that high speed electrons are scattered by 
matter in the same manner as gamma-rays, of the same 
frequency as that of their accompanying electron waves, 
the Klein-Nishina formula may be applied to their absorption 

by substituting for the mass of the gamma-ray quantum ™ 
the electronic mass ^ 



The “ mass of a very high frequency gamma-ray quantum 
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^ is, however, almost idenlical with that of an electron (m) 
of corresponding energy. Actually 

. ( 6 ) 

which for values of ^ close to unity reduces approximately 
hv 

to —„ = w. 

6. A very slight difference in the absorption coefficients 
. . • hv 

will therefore result if m is substituted for —x in the Klein 

cr 

and Nishina expression, and we have the interesting result 
that the absorption coefficient of electrons (or electron 
waves) of very high velocity should differ only very slightly 
from that of a gamma radiation of the same energy. Thus 
electrons corresponding to 940 million volts might be 
expected to behave in their absorption by matter in a 
manner almost identical with that of a gamma radiation of 
corresponding wave-length (*013 x 10“^^ cm.), and it would 
not appear possible to predict, from a study of its absorption, 
whether the most penetrating of the cosmic radiations is of 
a corpuscular or gamma-ray nature. 


LXXII. Photoelectric Thresholds of the Alkali Metals. By 
N. R. Campbell. (Communication from the Research 
Laboratories of the (general Electric Company, Limited, 
Wembley.) * 

H. E. Ives and A. R. Olpin t have recently described 
experiments indicating that the photoelectric thresholds of 
thin films of the alkali metals are identical with the resonance 
potentials of their neutral atoms ; on this identity they have 
founded a tenatative theory of the photoelectric effect. 
This theory is not easily reconciled with Sommerfeld’s theory 


* Communicated by the Director. 

t H. E. Ires and A. R. Olpin, Phys. Rev* xxxiv. p. 117 (1929). 
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of the metallic state, which has been applied to the photo¬ 
electric effect with some success by Fowlei* *. It may he 
well, therefore, to point out that their conclusions, though 
doubtless perfectly valid for the instances that they examined, 
may not have the generality that they are inclined to 
attribute to them. 

It seems to be a consequence of their theory that the 
threshold of a thin film of the alkali metals should be 
independent of the surface upon which it is deposited. 
This is proved by their experiments, when this surface is 
gas-free platinum or silver; it may possibly be true, as they 
suggest, whenever the surface is gas-free. Some experi¬ 
ments conducted in these laboratories suggest that the 
threshold is displaced to’wards longer wave-length when 
other metals, and in particular gold, are used as the support 
for the thin film; but there is some uncertainty whether 
the gold surfaces that were employed were truly gas-free. 

However, it is certain that, if the support for the thin film 
is not a gas-free metal surface, but a metal surface deliber¬ 
ately oxidized, the threshold is not identical with the 
resonance potential of the alkali metal. Thus thin films of 
potassium deposited on oxidized surfaces of copper f have 
thresholds that certainly lie on the long w-ave-length side of 
0'85/i, while thin films of csesium deposited on oxidized 
silver t have thresholds that lie on the long wave-length 
side of 1 /z. The resonance potentials of potassium and 
csesium are given by Ives and Olpin as 0*79 ft and 0’89ffc. 

It should be observed that it is much easier to establish 
experimentally that the threshold lies on the long wave¬ 
length side of some limit than that it lies on the short wave¬ 
length side. For since the emission falls towards the 
threshold from the short wave-length side, a failure to find 
emission on the short wave-length side may indicate 
merely that the method of detecting a photoelectric currents 
was not snffif.iently sensitive. If, however, a photoelectric 
current is detected on the long wave-length side of the limit, 
there can be no doubt that the threshold lies on that side. 


* R. H. Fowler, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, cxviii. p. 229 (1928). 
t N. R. Campbell, Phil Mag. vii. p. 633 (1928). 
t 'L. R. Roller, Gen. Elec. Rev. xxxi. p. 476 (1928), 
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LXXIII. Freezing-point Measurements in Very Dilute Solu¬ 
tions of Strong Flectrolytes in Cyclokexanol. By Professor 

E. SCHREINEE Ph.TJ., O.E. Frivold, M.Sc., 'Fh.FJ., and 

F. Ender, M . A .^ 

Introduction. 

I N ail ©*arlier paper J we have given some results of 
freezing-point measurements in very dilute solutions 
of uni-univalent salts in a solvent with a small dielectric 
constant, viz., cyclohex«nol D = 15*0. 

It appears plainly from these measurements that the 
electric properties of the solvent have a great influence on 
the osmotic behaviour of a solution. Tlie results obtained 
from these freezing-point measurements also indicate good 
agreement with the Dehye-Hiickel theory, according to 
which the relative deviations of the freezing-point depression 
from the values to be found in an ideal solution are inversely 
proportional to 

This is in many respects quite remarkable, as, according to 
the theory, one may expect deviations in solvents with a 
small iHelectric constant. For in Pebye-HuckeTs theory 
certain approximations have been made by deduction of the 
laws found, the influence of which will be the stronger 
the less the dielectric constant, viz., the greater the inter¬ 
ionic forces. It seemed to us of importance, therefore, to 
extend the freezing-point measurements also to uni-bivalent 
and uni-trivalent salts in the same solvent, as the inflnence 
of the greater charges must be expected to be stronger than 
those of uni-univalent salts. 

* For the same reason measurements were made with 
mixtures of one uni-univalent and one uni-trivalent salt. 

Besides this soh^ent having a dielectric constant of the 
right magnitude, cyclohexanol is also adapted for this purpose 
by having a great freezing-point constant—about 20 times 
that of water. It was therefore possible to make freezing- 
point measurements with a Beckmann thermometer divided 
in yoVa degree centigrade. The pure solvent has a freez- 
ing-point at about 24^ 0., which makes it snitable for 
freezing-point measurements. The only disadvantage is that 

# We regret to record that Professor E. Schreiner, with whom we 
have co-operated in the preparation of this paper, passed away shortly 
before its completion. His passing leaves us with a deep sense of 
personal bereavement-—O. E. i*'., F. E. 
t Communicated by Prof. Sem Sseland. 

X Zeits.f. phys. Cliem, cxxiv. p. 1 (1926). 

PUL Mag. S. 7. Yol. 8. No. 52. Nov. 1929. 2 E 
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cjclohexanol is very hygroscopic. It was therefore necessary 
to carry out the raeasuremeiits in a closed apparatus. 

Apparatus. 

The same apparatus previously described for freezing- 
point measurements of uni-univalent salts was used for these 
measurements also, viz., a modified Beckmann apparatus. 
The stirrer consisted of pure silver [loc. cit.). The Beckmann 
apparatus was closed in order to keep out the humidity of 
the air. The stirrer was therefore equipped with a mercury 
fitting (see Ostwald-Luther, ‘ Physiko-Ohemische Messungen,’ 
3rd ed., p. 276). 

Precautions against Errors. 

In the former paper reference has been made to many 
errors which may have an influence upon the measurements, 
especially on account of the hygroscopity of the solvent 
and errors by the Beckmann thermometer. Special care 
was taken in order to calibrate the thermometers used. 

Solvent and Salts, 

Oyclohexanol (from Poulenc Freres, Paris) was twice 
distilled in a vacuum at about 2-3 mm. mercury pressure. 
The first fraction contained small quantities of water. The 
freezing-point of the main fraction in the second distillation 
varied between 23*3 and 23*9 degrees centigrade in the 
different cases, and could not be raised appreciably more. 
This fraction w^as used for the measurements, and the mean 
value, 23°*6 C., was used for the calculation of the results 
obtained. 

The following three salts were employed in the measure¬ 
ments : — 

LiCl, from Poulenc Freres, was dissolved in alcohol 
(absolute), and to the solution was added LbCOs- After 
being filtered, the solution was evaporated on a water-bath 
and then heated in a platinum vessel until the salt was 
thoroughly melted. After cooling, the same procedure 
was repeated. The pulverized salt was at last heated about 
12 hours in a drying-oven, at about 160°, until the weight 
was consfiint. 

Pure uranyl acetate, from Kahlbaum, was used. The salt 
w'as freed from water of crystallization and dried until it 
showed constant weight. 

La{N 03 ) 3 , from Merck, was heated about 12 hours at 120°. 
It was then heated for about the same time at the same 
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temperatar© in vacuum, and lasilj about 24 hours at 150° 
to 155°. After being pulverized it was heated about 12 hours 
at 150° until the weight was constant. 


Results of Measurements» 


In the following pages the freezing-point depression of an 
ideal solution is indicated by A. This can be calculated 
when the freezing-point constant is known. A —vAy, where 
V is the number of ions in a molecule, h is the freezing-point 
constant, and y is the concentration of the solution in mols 
per litre. 

If the freezing-point depression measured is indicated bj- 
A, then __ 


A-A 

A 



gives us the relative deviation of the measured freezing- 
point from the classical value, g is the osmotic coefficient 
according to Bjerrum, and \ — g therefore the deviation of 
the osmotic coefficient from its limiting value. The magni¬ 
tude 1 —y, in the tables as well as in the figures, has been 
given in its dependence of the square root of the ionic 
concentration. 

The freezing-point constant w'as found before : 

k *= 38-2±0*l. 

As the salts used are very hygroscopic, it was necessary to 
work with a standard solution of the salt in cyciohexanol. 
From this it was added to the Beckmann apparatus, which 
originally contained the pure solvent. 

The experiments with mixtures containing LiCI and 
La(N 03)3 were performed in the following w^ay. In the 
bottle where the standard solution was made, weighed 
quantities of the two salts were dissolved in cyciohexanol in 
such a way that the ratio p between the two molalities 
8 (of r.a(Nb 3 ) 3 ) and y (of LiCl) was very near and 1 
in the different cases. 

From such a standard solution a portion was added to the 
Beckmann apparatus by aid of a pipette, and freezing-point 
measurements w'ere made (loc. eit.). 

g 

If we use the following notations, p = - ; <56 and i/ = number 
of ions in a molecule of La( 1103)3 and LiCl, we get 
A ~k{vy + <^h) — k(v’hp(f>)y. 

2Z2 
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The results of the measurements will be found in the 
following tables. 

In Tables I., II., III., IV., and Y., under 7 will be found 
the concentration expressed in mole salt in 1000 c.c. solution 
(in the ease of the mixtures 7 indicates the concentration of 
LiCl) ; in the second column will be found the square root 

of the ionic concentration ; A is the calculated freezing-point 
depression for an ideal solution ; A is the depression actually 

observed ; 1 —^ = — — ( 1 —^)eorr. are the values of 

corrected for the humidity {loc. cit .). 


Table I.—La{N08)3. 

A = i'.4-y; i = 38-22. 


y. 4y. A. A. 1 —p. 


0000223 

0-030 

0-034 

0-012 

0-64 

O'OOOdOO 

0-045 

0-076 

0027 

0-65 

0-000934 

0-061 

0-143 

0-044 

0-69 

0-002919 

0-108 

0-446 

0066 

0-81 

0-004933 

0141 

0-754 

<rl43 

0-81 

0-008037 

0179 

1229 

0-269 

0-78 

0-01105 

0-210 

1-689 

0-387 

0-77 

0-01279 

0-226 

1-956 

0-450 

0-77 



Second Series, 



0-000618 

0-050 

0-094 

0-034 

0-64 

0-000808 

0-067 

0-124 

0-052 

0-58 

0 001310 

0-072 

0-200 

0-058 

0-71 

0-002462 

0-099 

0-376 

0-103 

0-73 

000 

0-128 

0-629 

0-183 

0-71 

0-006217 

0-158 

0-951 

0-257 

0-73 

0 008109 

0180 

1-240 

0-334 

0-73 

0-01131 

0-213 

1-728 

1-448 

0-74 

0-01215 

0-221 

1-858 

0-482 

0-74 
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Table II.~U02(C,fi30,)2. 

1-^=.^^ ; A = i,37; i = 38-22. 


r- 


V^3y. A. 


1-y. 

A. ^-*-V 

M»a4iure<i. Corrected, 


000118 

0-060 

0-135 

0081 

0-40 

0-39 

0-002236 

0-082 

0-2564 

0-1206 

0-630 

0-616 

0003828 

0-107 

0-4389 

0*2103 

0-521 

0-507 

0-005913 

0-140 

0-6780 

0-3134 

0-538 

0-524 



Second 

Series 



0-000589 

0-042 

0-067 

0-053 

0-22 


00U1233 

0-061 

0-141 

0-072 

0-49 


0 002343 

0-084 

0-2686 

0-1286 

0-521 


0-004029 

0-110 

0-4620 

0-2179 

0*628 


0 003593 

0-130 

0-6413 

O'oOoO 

0-524 


0-007123 

0-146 

0-bl67 

0-3634 

0-556 




Third 

Series. 



0-001656 

0-071 

0-190 

0-086 

0*55 

0-31 

0-002612 

0-089 

0300 

0-1340 

0-553 

0-317 

0-004690 

0-119 

0 5377 

0-2221 

0-587 

0-552 

0-006620 

0141 

0-7390 

0-3493 

0*540 

0-504 



Fourth Series. 



0001436 

0-066 

0-165 

0-084 

0-49 

0-48 

0-002630 

0-089 

0-3015 

0-1504 

0-501 

0-491 

0-005137 

0-124 

0-5891 

0-24S7 

0-578 

0-568 

0-006545 

0-140 

0-7504 

0-3194 

0*574 

om5 

0-007427 

0-149 

0-8516 

0-3795 

0-554 

0-544 

* For this and other 

ci^s the correction for the humidity 

was withou 


influence. 
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Table III.—LiCl + La(N08)8. , 

= I:=38-22; n=2 ; ^=4; 

^ p = 0-126 = i. 


1-9- 


7* 


A. 

A. 

Mea.sui-ed. 

Corrected. 

0-000695 

0-042 

0-067 

0-049 

0-26 

0-26 

0-001731 

0066 

0-1657 

0-1077 

0-360 

0-345 

0*003146 

0-089 

0-3008 

0-1828 

0-392 

0 387 

0-006025 

0-123 

0-5760 

0-3399 

0-410 

0-405 

0-0109 

0*165 

1-043 

0-5650 

0-458 

0*453 

0-01365 

0-185 

1-306 

0-7071 

0-458 

0-453 


Second Series. 

p-=0' 

12a5. 


0-001840 

0068 

01757 

0-11-27 

0-359 


0*003466 

0-093 

0 3311 

0-19.^3 

0-410 


0-006395 

0-126 

0-6108 

0-3540 

0-4-20 


0*008790 

0148 

0-8395 

0-4357 

0-481 


0-01272 

0*178 

1-2149 

0-6306 

0-481 


0*02682 

0-259 

2-562 

1-295 

0-495 


0-04720 

0-343 

4-508 

2-209 

O-.ilO 


0-06570 

0*406 

6-275 

3-043 

0-51.5 


0-07641 

0*437 

7*298 

3-494 

0-521 



Table IV, — LiCl + La(N03)3. 

1 —q = —; A = + p<^)7 ; k — ZS'2'2 ; v~2 ; <^ = 4 ; 

^ p=0'505. 




_ 

A. 

l-g. 

r* 


A. 

Meaaared. Corrected. 

0-090590 

0-049 

0*0907 

0-0459 

0-49 

0-001800 

0*085 

0 2766 

0-1*279 

0-638 

0-002882 

0-108 

0-4429 

0-1835 

0-686 

0*004418 

0-133 

0-6791 

0-2813 

0-586 

0-007571 

0-175 

1-1637 

0*4709 

0-595 
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_ Table IV.—LiCH-La(N 03)3 (conU), 

A—A — 

1 —gszz —=—■ A — ; ^=38*22 ; ^=2; ^ = 4; 

p=0-505, 


Second Series. ^=0*5005. 



V{v+p^jy. 

A. 

A. 

1 

-9- 

Y- 

Measured. 

Corrected. 

0-000582 

0-048 

0-0801 

0-0476 

0-47 

0-45 

0 001193 

0-0r,9 

0-1828 

0-0897 

0-509 

0-49.3 

0 001788 

0 085 

0-2740 

0-1346 

0-508 

0-492 

0-002884 

0-0108 

0-4415 

0-1907 

0-669 

0-554 

0 003870 

0-0124 

0-5935 

0-2580 

0-566 

0-551 

000666 

0-0164 

1-020 

0-4290 

0-580 

0-565 


Tilird Series. 

j9 = 0*504. 


0000623 

0-050 

0-0956 

0-0472 

0-51 

0-50 

o-ooiou 

0-064 

0-1553 

0-0799 

0-486 

0 481 

0-001680 

0-082 

0 2579 

0-1183 

0541 

0-536 

0-003518 

0-110 

0-5401 

0-238-2 

0-559 

0-553 

0006220 

0-158 

0*9563 

0-4067 

0*575 

0-569 

0-008151 

0-181 

1-2513 

0-5157 

0-588 

0583 


Table V.—LiCi + La(N03)3. 

1 — ^7 = —:::^——; A = l'{v + p4>I /i' = 38’22; y=2 ; <j> = 4:, 
A 

/,.= 1 - 01 . 


'!■ 

V t*' -f-?-' )'/■ 

A. 

A. 


0-0002689 

0-040 

0-0621 

0-0315 

0-49 

0-0003628 

0-072 

0-1992 

0-0828 

0-58 

0-001357 

0-091 

0-3132 

0-1362 

0-565 

0-003197 

0-139 

0-7381 

0-2749 

0-628 

0-006012 

0-191 

1-3878 

0-4900 

0-647 

0-006957 

0-205 

1-6060 

0-5394 

0-664 


Second Series. ;> = 

roi. 


0-001082 

0-081 

0-2498 

0-0905 

0-64 

0-001837 

0105 

0-4241 

0-1585 

0-6-26 

0-005398 

0-181 

1-2461 

0-4215 

0-662 
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Testing of the Bebye-Eudcel Osmotic Theory. 
According to Debye-Huckel’s theory, the relative deviation 
of the freezing-point depression from the classical value is 


wliere 


i-j-srav/iSoBiT 


6 = 4-77.10-“ e.s.n., 

k (Boltzmann’s constant) = 1-37.10'“ erg., 

N = 6-06.10®, 

D = Dielectric constant, 

T = Temperature abs., 
y = Concentration in mole/litre. 

The salt molecules are split in n, Vj ions of the kind 

1 2 i i^=Xvi. The valencies of the different ions are mdi- 

/*qtAd bv ^ function whose Talue is less 

Aano^fe, and is dependent on the ratio between the ionic 

diameter a, and the dimension of the ionic atmosphere - 
gives us a measure for this atmosphere. By infinite dilution 

'"*Flr"°a solution of infinite dilution the function tends 
tovrards 1 , viz., in such solutions the influence of the 
sions of the ions disappears in comparison with the 
oTthe ionic atmosphere. In this case it will be seen from 
formula ( 1 ) that l-g is proportional 

the ionic concentration, viz., if we plot 1 -p m reUtioi 
Jm it must be expected that curves through the points ex- 
neriAientally found and point of origin in small nu'icentra- 
tions will coincide with the tangents 

The slopes of these tangents are, according to the Uieo 
determined by the known quantities e /.-, 1 , ot 
dielectric constant D, and the valency factor a.. 

Mixtures of Electrolytes. 

For mixtures of electrolytes we get an expression foi l—y 

quite similar to formula ( 1 ). wbn«ie mole- 

We dissolve 7 mole per litre ot a salt (LiC ) ^ a i 

cules are split in ions ot tbe kind 1 , 2 d 

The valencies of tbe ions we indicate by Zi, ^2 ••• 
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W© dissolye also S mole per litre of another salt, La{N 03 ) 3 , 
whose molecules are split in <^>3, ... ions of the kind 
1, 2, 3,... i. The valencies of the ions we indicate by ^ 1 , 

^-FoA’bis mixture of two electrolytes we have, denoting 

- by;), 

~ 1000.mT“ 

“ — ^ + (f>S J \ V +p<t) / 


Measurements were made with solutions where JP is very 
nearly equal to i, i, and 1. For these vahies of p it will be 
found that a)i/s==5’47, 601 / 2 —9*34, and a>i 


Fig.l. 



Eiscussion of the Results obtained. 

In iiffs. 1, 2, 3, and 4 are plotted the relative deyia- 
tions of the freezing-point depression from the classical 
values in relation to the square root of the ionic concen¬ 
tration. The results obtained for LiCl, La(:^^ 03)3 tor 
mixtures of these two salts and for uranyl acetate will be 
found. In the same figures the theoretically calculated 

tangents are plotted. . 

It will be seen from the graphical representation that it 
will be necessary to perform sufficiently accurate freezing- 
point measurements at considerable lower concentrations tor 
LafNOsIs than for LiCl in order to be able to test the 
limiting law. On account of this it has been impossible by 
these experiments to test the limiting law to the same extent 
as'bas been the case with the uni-univalent salts. 
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The graphical representations show, however, especially 
as regards the mixtures, that the curves experimentally 
found do not coincide with the tangents theoretically calcu¬ 
lated, as was the case with the uni-univalent salts, in very 
small concentrations. The results obtained by the uni¬ 
bivalent uranyl acetate do not seem to conflict with tho 
theory. 

Fig. 2. 



Deviations from the theory of the same nature as found 
by the mixtures have also been found by Bronsted and 
Petterson, and later on by La Mer and Mason* in aqueous 
solutions by solubility measurements. This is the case at 
small concentratious, when the solution contains saturating 
salts with high-valence cations in the presence of solvent 
salts with high-valence anions. 

* .foiim. Amer. Chem. Soc. xlix. p. 410 (1927). 
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At the same time it appears that the mean ionic diameter 
calculated according to theory varies in many cases to a 
great extent with the concentration—the calculated values 
for the ionic diameters are improbably small or negative. 
These discrepancies with the theory have caused Miiller *, 
Gronwall, La Mer and Sandved t to examine the influence 
o£ the approximation made in the Debye-Hiickel theory 
introduced by the calculation of the distribution of the 
potential round a particular ion. 

These investigators have solved this problem with a greater 
approximation tlian Debye and Hiickel, and also found that 
more of the deviations mentioned above of the aqueous solu¬ 
tions will disappear under these circumstances. 


Fig. 4. 
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The improved theory shows that the discrepancies from 
the Debve-Hiiekers theory will be greater the less the ionic 
diameter, and the greater the valencies of the ions. Accord¬ 
ing to the improved theory for small ionic diameters, the 
curves, indicating the connexion between 1 —^and will 

cut the theoretically-calculated tangents in the same way as 
found bv us experimentally with the mixtures (figs. 3 and 4), 
and by infinite dilution will join the theoretical tangent, 
according to Debye-HuckeFs theory. 

Otherwise it is to be observed that the result found by 
Gronwall, La Mer and Sandved by the calculation of the 
activitv coefi&cient only can be applied to salts of the sym¬ 
metrical type, as KOI and CUSO 4 ; on the contrary, not on 
asymmetrical salts, like La(N 03 ) 3 , or mixtures of two salts. 

* Muller, Fhys. Zeits. 1927, p. 324; 1928, p. 78, 

t T. H. Gronwall, La Mer and K. Sandved, Fhys. Zetts. Bd. xxix. 
p. 368 (1928). 
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Nor are there meaeuremente accurate 
aqrous solutione which mdre a compamon P^^Me^^J^ween 
the improved theory and « ®*P j"”j f tjj* dissolved ions 
be said-that he Ae solvent, the 

PaL"r'tht that can be expected from the oHgmal 

Debye-Hiickel theory. 

c.r°rred"CuXpbaracly^^^^^ 

« A/S Norsk Varekngsforsikrmgs Fond who have g 

th© funds necessary to carry out this work. 


Physical Department, 
UniTersity, Oslo, 
March 1929. 


LXXIV. Double-Valued CIuirMtenstie ^ pj 

Feed-Back Amplifier. By PufTON B. Ukwile, 
an<i Fhedbrio A. Scott, • 

action. 

* Communicated by the Authors. ^ 3 _ 218, 660. See 

Tube and its Appbcatioas,' 

phase. 
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Assuming that there is no grid current through tube I it 
can easily be shown * that 

M = +(k,™) •••] 

_ .( 1 ) 

1-gm 

proTided g»n< 1- Thus the total amplification M approaches 
infinity as ^ m approaches unity. 


Fig. 1. 



First let us consider a base'’ characteristic one 

obtained by pure thermionic action with no feed-back 
(r =s 0). If we plot Ip as ordinates and as abscissae 
(plotting negative values, however, towards the right) we 
shall have a curve o£ the form shown m fig. 2 It is readily 
seen that the slope of this curve is proportional to the voltage 
amplification. Hence, in terms of arbitrary units we may 
sav that the slope is the amplification m. 

This base characteristic still applies, even with feed-back 
action taking place, since B/ is the actual grid potential 
whether obtained from an external source or from the 
feed-back tap or partly from both. 

* Loc. eit. 
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Suppose we set r at some fixed value such that on the 
eteepest part of the base characteristic gm>l. Evidently 
there will be some point A on the lower bend o£ tbe curve 



and another point B on the upper bend where will be 
unity, or 


r r T 


and 


r 

W 


Jl 

’ Wb* 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


A* A and B the total amplification M is infiidtely 

At points A ana /i^t ht,{} (2) Thus at point A 
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one might suspect at first, but continues to the point B' 
where the tangent from A intersects the upper part of the 
curve, since over this whole range 

A E/ __ 1 __ 7’ 

or g » 

so that the feed-back action alone supplies the requisite grid 
increment corresponding to the current increment. 


Fig. 3. 



^9 


The plate current Ip becomes stable, however, after reaching 
B', and remains stable over the whole upper part of the curve 
as far down as B, since over this region the slope is smaller 

than at B, so that and hence according to 

equation (1) the total amplification is finite. If the current 
is brought an infinitesimal amount below its value at B it 
suddenly drops to its value at A' where the tangent from 
B intersects the lower bend. 

If, under the same circuit conditions, we plot the plate 
current Ip as ordinates and ea’temalty applied grid (negative) 
potential Ep as abscissae, the characteristic takes the form 
shown in fig. 3, which was drawn from experimental data. 
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The slope of this curve, in arbitrary units, is the total 
iatoplificatiou M. The points A, B', B, and A! represent 
- approximate! j the same respective plate currents in both 
2 and fig. 3. Thus at point A in fig. 2 the slope is 

such that = 1. By substituting this value of m in 

equation (1) w© see that the total amplification should be 
infinite. In fig. 3 it is seen that the slope does approach 
infinity at A. 

The loop A B' B A' A in fig. 3 may be traversed counter- 
clock wise, but not clockwise since the transitions from A to 
Island from B to A' are sudden and irreversible. The other 
portions of the curve A/ A and B B' are stable and reversible. 
It will be seen that for every externally applied grid poten tial 
between A' and A the plate current may have either its 
value on the lower bend between A' and A or its value on 
the upper bend between B and B'. Thus previous history 
determines which value of plate current obtains at any 
particular value of externally applied grid potential. 


LXXV. On the ''Flash in the After-gloiv of the Electrode¬ 
less Discharge with Change of Pressure. By Chas. T. 
Knipp, Ph.D., Professor of Experimental Electricity. 
University of Illinois, and Lee N. Scheuerman, Af.A.* 

P HEXOMEXA attending the electrodeless discharge in 
gases w^ere described many years ago by Sir J. J. 
Thomson t, who at the time called attention to the 
phosphorescent glow produced in certain gases and the 
absence of this glow in others, notably ‘‘ in a single gas 
(as distinct from a mixture), unless that gas was onewLich 
formed poljuneric modifications.” This requirement of a 
mix ture, or the trace of another gas as an impurity, was 
also observed by later investigators. Quite recently 
Lewis t has shown by experiment that absolutely pure 
oxygen or nitrogen in an uncontaminated out-gassed tube 
will yield no after-glow. However, if there is a little 

* Communicated fiy the Authors. 

t Phil. Mag. ser. 5, xxxii. pp. 321, 445 (1891). ‘ Eecent Researches,’ 
p. 184 (1898). 

X Journ. Amer. Chem. Soc. li. pp. 654, 666 (1929). 
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water-vapour present, or if the walls of the tube are con¬ 
taminated with another gas, an after-glow is formed. 
Adding a little oxygen to pure nitrogen, or vice versa, will 
give an after-glow. This would indicate the correctness 
of Thomson’s theory referred to above, and extended 
recently*, in which he states that the after-glow is caused 
by the formation of systems more easily ionized than 
the normal gas, rather than by simple recombination of 
the ionized gas-molecules. 

This note has to do with the “ flash ” that may be made 
to appear, when the conditions are favourable, in the 
after-glow' on the sudden compression of the glowing gas. 
It was suggested to one of the writers two years ago, while 
at the Cavendish Laboratory, by the researches of Sir J, J. 
Thomson. One of the experiments performed by Sir J. J. 
Thomson on the lecture table was that, on admitting 
suddenly a small quantity of gas into the discharge 
cham ber, the after-glow^ appeared to ‘‘ flash ” momentarily 
and then faded quickly aw^ay. The question naturally 
arose: What are the conditions that obtain wathin the tube 
to produce this flash ? Are they brought about in part by 
the introduction of fresh gas, or may the same flash be 
obtained by merely compressing the residual gas in the 
tube, other conditions being favourable ? 

As a simple initial test the discharge tube was made long, 
with the exciting high-frequency coil placed at the far end 
from the gas inlet (this form may also have have been 
used by Sir. J, J. Thomson). Under this arrangement 
the compression at the exciting end was as by an “ air 
piston.” This method of procedure gave quite consistent 
“ flashes.” 

A more comprehensive test, based on compression only, 
w-as planned. The apparatus as ultimate^ constructed 
is showm in the figure. C is the discharge chamber, about 
which is placed the exciting solenoid S of the high-fre¬ 
quency circuit. D is a rubber diaphragm held between 
the two ground ends of the divided tube, thus separating 
the compression chamber C from the expansion chamber B. 
Rubber dental dam was used for D. At the lower end of 
B is a large-throated valve V for permitting the gas to be 
introduced quickly into B, and thus causing a sudden 

*PhiL Mag. ser. 7, iv. p. 112S (1927). Proc. Phys. Soc. xl. p. 79 
(1928). 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. VoL 8. No. 52. Nov. 1929. 3 A 
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• ^ r This large-throated valve consists 

the valve V quickly. The small SI larBe 

indication of the pressure in the ^ 

manometer is used as a means of measuring and g g 
X Lount of gas being introduced to bnng about the 



desired compression. The action of this arrangement is 

^^CmeJhodc?op^& iB to open stopcocks 12 and 3, 
en^^fower the valve V by the winch W, and pump the whole 
then lower pressure desired. Tliis pressure is read 

system out t P atnn-cocks 1 2, and 3, and also the 
on the gauge^ The pressures in C and B are the saine, 

valvey,aredosed^i P unstretched position 

T J, n^^troduced in “ doses ” through the 

shown. G means of the large manometer until 

three-way val J • ^ the small manometer, 

the deseed Zdj for the test. The 

gasrcls exLd by the high-frequency discharge. After 
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a low moments the exciting cnrrent in the solenoid is cut 
off and the after-glow alone remains. This glow gradually 
fades ; however, before it ceases to be visible, the large- 
throated valve V is quickly opened and the excited gas 
in C is suddenly compressed, owing to the excess of pressure 
in B over that in C. The rubber diaphragm now occupies 
the position indicated by the dotted line. It is at the 
end of this sequence that the “ flash ” in C occurs. 

Carrying out the experiment was not at first so simple. 
Thomson * had observed that some metals, mercury, and, 
apparently, some non-conductors, seem to kill the after¬ 
glow*. With the introduction of the rubber diaphragm it 
was hoped that this difficulty would be eliminated. 
However, this was not the case ; the sulphur in the 
processed rubber, being electropositive, killed the after-glow. 
This difficulty w*as overcome by dij^ping the dam in pure 
latex, wffiich contains no sulphur. The coating formed 
when dry was smooth, and interfered but little with the 
flexibility of the dam. This covering proved entirely 
satisfactory—the after-glow seemed to be in no way 
diminished. That this was the case was thoroughly tested 
by introducing latex-covered rubber dam into an electrode¬ 
less discharge tube specially constructed for testing different 
substances. 

With this annoyance removed, an exhaustive series of 
experiments was undertaken to determine mider wffiat 
conditions a given gas could be made to '■ flash.” Air, 
oxygen, and nitrogen ware successively worked with. In 
air the flash ” was noticeable over the whole range of 
pressures for wffiich the after-glow w^as \isible. In oxygen 
the “ flash ” showed the same characteristics. Nitrogen 
was in marked contrast to oxygen and air. The after¬ 
glow in nitrogen, as shown by Thomson, has a maximum 
life of about 125 seconds. It w^as very bright, and 
diminished gradually. The flash in nitrogen could be 
obtained at any time while the after-glow* was visible. Its 
brilliancy seemed to be in direct proportion to the 
brilliancy of the after-glow. At no time in air, oxygen, or 
nitrogen, the three gases studied, w*as a " flash ” formed 
if the compression took place after the after-glow had 
completely disappeared. An interesting phenomenon in 

* Phil. Mav. per. 7, iv. p. 1128 (1927). Proc. Phys. Soc. .xl. p. 79 
.11928). 
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the case of nitrogen was that, following the “ flash,” the 
after-glow was still visible, and continued to die out 
gradually instead of disappearing completely with the 
flash, as in the case of oxygen. Other interesting results 
were observed that seemed to be wholly lacking in the 
case of oxygen ; these, however, may have been due to the 
greater intensity of the after-glow and flash in nitrogen. 

A question may be raised as to whether the “ flash ” here 
described is really a flash ; but, instead, may it not be the 
uniform illumination of the after-glow compressed into a 
smaller volume, and thus made to appear brighter ? The 
writers think not. The two cases can readily be dis¬ 
tinguished. The ‘‘ flash ” of the after-glow occurs, as 
seen by the eye, in the form of a flat disk which travels 
upward from the diaphragm when the gas is suddenly 
compressed. It seems to accompany a pressure-pulse in 
the gas. Granting that the after-glow is due to the 
illumination which accompanies recombination in an 
ionized gas, we find a plausible explanation of the ” flash ” 
in that, on compression, the ions are pushed closer together, 
which in turn facilitates recombination. On this view no 
“ flash ” should result on sudden expansion of the excited 
gas. Although the effect of expansion has not been 
exhaustively investigated by the writers, simple preliminary 
tests indicate that expansion of an ionized gas does not 
cause a flash.” 


Addendum*. 

H. P. Newall f investigated pressure conditions in the 
electrodeless discharge many years ago, and found that in a 
mixture of two gases (oxygen and nitrogen) the phos¬ 
phorescence reaches a maximum at about 0*4 mm. Hg, and 
fades away as the pressure is either increased or decreased 
from this value. He produced a striking effect by initially 
adjusting the gas-pressure sHghtly higher than that for 
maximum phosphorescence ; then, while the gas was 
glowing, the electrodeless discharge having been cut off, 
the pressure was suddenly reduced, and he observed a wave 
of increased brightness travel along the tube toward the 

* NewalFs experiment, and also Sir J. J. Thomson’s account of it, 
escaped the ’writers’ notice during the progress of this investigation. These 
were kindly brought to our attention by the Editors after the authors had 
submitted the MS. for publication. 

t Proc. Oamh. Phil. Soc. ix. p. 296 (1897). 
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remote end from the pump. Reasoning from the above, 
it follows that there should result a wave of diminished 
brightness if the pressure is suddenly slightly increased. 
Again, if the pressure is accurately adjusted for maximum 
brightness, then a wave of diminished brightness should 
result for either a decrease or an increase in pressure. And 
further, if the pressure is adjusted to a value lower than 
for maximum brightness, then a reduction in pressure 
should result in a wave of diminished brightness. In 
Newall’s article mention is made of performing the 
experiment by causing a reduction in pressure only, his 
apparatus evidently lending itself better to that case; 
however, no reference is made to having observed a wave 
of diminished brightness. 

An account of Newall’s experiment was given recently 
by Sir J. J. Thomson* in a lecture before the Societe 
iVan 9 aise des Electriciens in Paris, in which it was shown 
that there are many cases of luminosity which could not be 
explained by compression. 

In the light of the foregoing, and also of our own results, 
it seems probable that the alteration in phosphorescence 
due to change in pressure has two sources : (a) that 
described by Newall, and later by Thomson, in w'hich the 
original grouping of the atoms or molecules is no longer 
stable, and the gas passes into a new state of grouping with 
the evolution of energy, part of which would account for 
the ‘‘pressure-glow,” and which persists for some time; 
(6) that designated by the term “ flash ” in this article, 
w4ose appearance is only momentary, accompanying a 
pressure pulse of the residual gas, but not an expansion; 
it assumes the gas to be ionized, and, granting that com- 
pression facilitates recombination, there results an increased 
illumination. The two types or kinds of phosphorescence 
are shown in the case of nitrogen, the former continuing 
for many seconds, the latter for but a moment. 

The apparatus sketched in the figure, with shght modi¬ 
fications in the design of chambers C and B, will work 
equally wnU on compression or expansion. 


* Supplement au Bulletin de la Societe Frangaise des Eledriciens, 
no. 77, 4t}i s4r., tome 8 (1927). 
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LXXVI. The Rotating Electron in a Beam of Light, 

By B. M. Sen, Professor^ Presidency College^ Calcutta * * * § . 

T he theory of Compton effect was investigated by Dirac f 
using the methods of Heisenberg’s matrix mechanics 
and by Gordon $ with Schrddinger’s Wave mechanics, with 
frequent reference to the light-quantum hypothesis and the 
Correspondence Principle. 

It is proposed in the present paper to find a solution of 
the Wave equation of a rotating electron under a plane 
polarized beam of light, and indicate the effects. 

In ‘Xature’ of Sept. 15, 1928, Klein and Xisliina have 
given a formula for the intensity of Compton scattering 
calculated from Dirac’s equation. Presumably the met bod 
is an extension of that used by Klein in Zs. f. Phys. xli. 
(1927), but the details have not yet been published. 

1 . Dirac has shown that the Wave equation of a free 
electron can he written in the form 

(;>0 + «]?>! -f »2V2 + = fir 

where the a’s are certain four-rowed matrices, yj,/> 2 . ;>3 are 
the components of momentum, and are to be replaced by 

__Jy B _ /t B _ B 
2771 B^’ ^'TrtBy’ 'liri'bz 

and _ ^ B 

c 'Irri c * 

For an electromagnetic field is to be replaced by yo-f 

Pi by />!+ ^Ai, by + - As, ps by ^ A 3 , where Y is 

the scalar potential and (Aj, Ag, Ag) is the vector potential. 
Yte take 

V = 0, Aj = A3 = 0, A = aooBa){t — x‘c). 

Taking the values of a^, ag, ct^ given by Dirac, we get 
Darwin’s form § of the Wave equations : 

* Communicated by the Author, 

t Pi'oc. Roy Soc. exi. p. 40o. 

i Z$, f. Phys. xl. p. 117. 

§ Proc. Roy. Soc. exviii, p, 656. 
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( po + + (pi — ip2)^4.+Pzfs = • • ( ^) 

{pQ-\-mc)^lr2+(Pi + ^P2)i^3~-piif'i — • • (2) 

(po ~ + ( Pi — ip2 )i^2 + Psfi = 0, - . (3) 

( pQ—mc) + (pi + ip2)'^i - Ps'fs — 0, . . (4) 

where ps'=p 3 + e'As and e' — ejc. 

These, then, are the ti[!propriate Wave equations for a 
moving electron under a raj of light incident along the 
^-axis. We note that po-pn 2 ^ 2 ^ Ps? as differential 

opera:ors, commute with one another. P 2 ipt commute with 
As, but 'po and pi do not commute with As. 

We shall require the idilowing relations, which are easily 
verified ;— 

{(Pi + Pu + me) — ( po -f ■mc){pi -h ipf)]^ 

— {(Pi 4- ip^y .Po — — f Po — )(Pi 4- ip> 2 ) 

^-iefp^As, 

. W 

{(pi~ip/j(po+me)-(po-mc)(pi—f.p2 )}^ 

== {(Jh “* ^'P 2 ') (Po - )-(/>o- ”^0( Pi “ W)}f 

= hbilrpoAs, 

(/>i4-ip/)(pi-q/'2 = Ov4-p2'*)t-?V>>/qA2. 1 

(pi-ipa'ft/M + ips')^ = />2'")^4-t>'T|^PiA2. J 

2. Muitijtiying (Ti h'V pi + fpsh [-) % "“Ps? (4) hj 
~ (po"i~ me). and adding, we have 

{p.^+P2'^4-p3*~i pv"—m\-')}\jr^ — iP\lrjpoA2 — i^^i^4piA2 — 0. 

... (7) 

Similarly from {\^), (4), {1) we get 

{Pi' + P'l'" + p3' — (/ V — J T|r, + As + /ij'^fr^poAs = 0. 

... ( 8 ) 

Also from (1), (3), (2) we get 

{pi^ -tp/ — (pf^ — m~c")}yjr^ + ie''f-^PiA2^iey^2Po^2 — 0 . 

... ( 9 ) 

Lantly, from (3), (4), (2) we get 

{pi^4-po'^ -I- pf— (po'-rn^G-) jyirs —2V'»|rgp,jA2 — i^''f 2 P 1 A 2 = 0. 

. . . (10) 
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These are equivalent to the differential equations 

_ Til + + 

47 r 2 + ^^2 + ^.2 ^4 

+ r 2ea cos 0 + ie'ayjr^ cos 0 - ie'a^jr^ ^cos 0~] 

2w% L oy * cot O-** J 

= 0, . . (8') 

where 0 — w{t — xjc). 

1^2 satisfies the same equation as i|r 4 , and yjrs as 

3. Since (pi—po)A 2 = Of it is obvious that + ^ttid 
+ also satisfy the differential equation 


V inV Ld^-^ 




-7n^C^U-i- ^-:2e'«COS^:^ = 0, (H) 

27r2 on 


neglecting the square of a. 
Assume as a solution 


(Aiz+fcay+Av+XcO+Bsin 


where 0 has been put for (i){t—xjc). 

The equation (11) will be satisfied if 

k-c + /c2^ + k^ — 4- rn^c" — 0 . 


which gives 


—. (A'l 4-X)5^ = 2eak2, 


g_2'JTi e'ack^ 

h c*)(l‘i-|-X) 


B is, therefore, a pure imaginary, and is of the same order 
as a. We can, therefore, write down the solution of (11) in 
the form 


- (Acix+Aay+A^saf+Xc#) 


(H-Bsin<9), 


neglecting the square of a. 
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4, To find expressions for 'sjri and i/r 4 separately, we take 
the equations (7), ( 8 ). Assume as a solution 

^ ‘ ^ ^ ^ ^(1 + Bsin ^ + GiCos^), (15) 

= P^e ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ (1 + B sin ^ + C 4 cos B), (16) 

where B and the C^s are small, and 


Then 


PA+PA = o. 


p = ^ (1 + B sin ^ + C. cos 0) 

— ^ B cos ^ + — Cl sin ^1 e 

C C ^ J 

p‘ = P, (1 + B sin ^ + C, COS 

= Pi {1 + B sin 0 + Cl cos 6 >)c 

pl= P.(?^^)[?^(l + Bsin^+C.cos«) 

+ ~Bcos^--Cisin<9l^ 
c c J 


^(AiX+ ... +AcO 


(*,z+ ... +kct) 


■•• +AcO 


+ 1 

2e'a cos B . “ 2e'ak^ cos ^Pi^ * 


■f- {Aix+ ... +Arf) 


... +Ae«) 


(M+ - +Arf) 


A cos 0-ie'u^, Acos s] = ^ (Pj + P,) sin 0. 
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Substituting in equation (8'), and putting tbe finite terms 
and the coefficients o£ cos and sin6> separately to zero, 
have the relation (13), the Talue of B found before (14), 

VO - 4 F 4 ) _ ^ (17) 

We have, therefore, 

_«yafPi4-P4) n7') 

2 (A-i + A). 

And similarly, 

«y^P2 + Pa) , . (18) 

2 ft + A) 


P 2 O 2 — Ps^3 — 


5. The relations between P,, P 2 , P 3 . 
substituting the values of -fi and ^4 given by (15), (lb) an 
two similar expressions for \jr 2 , in equations (1) (4). e 
thus obtain 

(--X + mr)Pi + (^“i —^’^’3)P2 + ^’3^^ " 

(-K + mc)l\4.ih + ih)l\-hy.=^0., ■ . < 20 ) 

(_7,_,„(.)P3+a-i-iK)r4+^-3P. = <'^ ■ ■ (-’■) 

( —X — MuOP^ + (^-l +Z'si 2 “ 

Also, the first approximation terms give 
Pi< 'll -'»«) - (^’1 - )'+ 


Vtt? (■ « 


(23) 


P 2 C 2 I (-- X + me) — {k^ + iA's) j + 

h 

tlTL 




with 

and 


PlC.+ PA = 0, P202 + P3('3 = 0, 


+ kj' - X= + mV = 0 . 

These relations are not all indepen.pnt. It is easily Terified 
that i£ we substitute the values of PiO, and P 3 C 3 in (-d) 

get 

(P, + P4) {( —A.+»ni) — (*i + ** 2 ) S + * 5(^2 + Ps) - 2P4 (^Ci + X), 

which is an identity by virtue of equations (19), {23). W» 

may take for the independent relations the equation^ )o )* 
(17), (17'), (18) and two out of the four equations (iy)-(4^/). 
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We proceed to find expressions for the components of the 
stream-vector. 

6 . The stream vector* is given by the equations 


p = 

— 4-a|r2''»|r2 + 4V''1''3 + '^4 "^4^ • 

(25) 

ii = 


. (26) 

jo ~ 

cc{ -4 + > ■ 

. (27) 

ih — 

{■'1^1 + ^3''f^l ■“ ^4''1^2 f ’ 

. (28) 

ing tin 

* irnaginarv conjugate to t/tj, the Wave functions 


f + "^3 “h'^4'^4) ■" 

For the plane Wave solution, which has been taken as the 
basis, normalizing has no significance. hor a plane 
de Broglie wave the density must be supposed to be dis¬ 
tributed uniformly over the whole space t* 

7, Denoting by (p)o the value of p wdien a is put equal to 
zero. i. e. the finite terms of p, and by (p)i the small term.- ot 
the first order, we have 

= {P,'r.+ l’..'Pj + Pi,'P3 P4'P4}- 

From (16). (20), 

}- 

Ib- 


p _ * P 4 - 


^'±ib 

X — me 


\—mc 


ki-^ihp 
X 2 = V, t, 3 

X — me 


X — n 


F 4 , 


P ' — 

- X~ me X—mc 


29) 

P;. 

(30) 


Sulistituting tliese values, and siinplilying, 

(-P'l = -^-’"^(PsPo'+PrP.')- • • • (31) 

\ ef^ X—mc 

* Darwin, Proc. Rov. Sec. cxviii. p. 600 (1928). , • i, 

t (f. Somnierfeld, ‘Atombau und Spektralliiiien, ellenmechamscher 
Era'anzimgsband/ i). 287. 
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Rsmembering that B is a pure imaginary, we have from 

•(25) 

/ _ e) = [PiPi' (Cl + C,') + PjPs' (Cs + P's') 

' ' +P3P3'(C3+<V)+P*P;{C4 + C4')]™S<' 

= 2iQ[PlP4'-Pl'P,+ P3'P3-P3'P3]C0stf 

(P.p ' + P,Pi') cos ^.(32) 

\ —me 


where Q = e'a/ 2 (Ai+X). 


Similarly, 


/M (PiPi' + PiPi'). • • • (33) 

\ceJo X—mc 

(h\ 

Ve/o X - me 

2k 


(P3P3' + PiP4'), 


(M =^i:i-(p,P3' 

\ee/o X—mc 


+P.P 4 '), 


(34) 


(35) 


which have the obvious meaning that in the absence o 
the electromagnetic field the current at »"J' 
direction of the plane wave. Proceeding to the first approxi- 
mation, we have 


'ii) = [p,'P4(Ci'+C4)+P4'Pi(C4'+e,) 

' +P 3 'P 3 ((V + C 3 ) f P 3 'P 3 (tV + C 3 )]cOS 0 

= 2iQ [P/P4-P*'Pi-t-PiPs'-I’2'P*] 

^ ,p^p / ^ p^p^') COS . (33) 

X — mc 


h\ = [ —lPi'P 4 (Ci'+C 4 ) + iPi Pl(CV + Pl) 

+ iP/PACV + Cs) -iPs'P^lO)' + ® 

= 2 Q[(Pi + P 4 ) (Pi' + P 4 ') + iPs + Ps)(Ps' + P 3 ')] ^ 

_ 4QJ^+ii) P^P^/^P^P4>)co3^,. (37) 

X—inc 



[Pi'P3(Ci'+C3)+P3'Pi(<v+ei) 

- P 3 ’P 4 (C 3 ' -P C 4 ) - P/PACV + Cl)] COS ff 
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= '■Q[P3(Pi' + P 4 ') -Pi'(P3 + Pa) + Pi(Pa' + Pa') 

-P3’ (P, + P4) + P4(P2' + Pa') - Pa' (Pi + P4) 

-f P2 (Pi' + P4) - P4' (Pa + Pa) ] «os ^ 

. ..W' 

We get, therefore, 

ii 1 ia =ia = 2ii—4Qi2Cos6 ; 2i2 + 4Q(\+4’i)cosS : 27’3 

=: 3i, _ ?-*?f^cos 6:2^2 + 2e'a cos 6 : 2k,. . (39> 
X + ki 

Thus there is an impulse not only in the direction o£ the 
ray as in the light-quantum hypothesis, but also in the 
direction o! the electrical force, but none in the direction o£ 
the magnetic force. I£ we generalize the solution (]5), (16) 
after Fourier, we get expressions for the stream-vector in. 
the same form as Gordon’s. 

8. It would be interesting to compare these expressions 
with those of Gordon. His expression* for the stream- 
vector runs as 

S. = ^ { 071« + (ir.o-* - 26.) cos (^ } 

2n-i 

e* z{py{,p’)^{p)^‘ip)dpdp', (40 >• 


with his owe notation. The expression within the curly 
brackets reduces to the following, if we allow for the 
difference in the notation 


h 

h 

n 


'2ke,Pa ^ 

2A:2—2/a cos^, 
2 ^ 3 . 


(41) 


Tl,« factors :(p), 0(/i) are the Fourier generalizing factors. 
S:se e^-esrions differ from (39) in having opposite signs 

in the effective terms. , ■ •.i. 

These relations may give interesting eomparisons with 
Klein and Nishin’s work when the details are available 


March 17,1927. 


Gordon, Zs.f. Fhys, xl. p. 126 (1927). 
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LXXVII. On the Structure of Serial Jielations. 

By B. M. WiiiNCH, M.A,, B.Sc.f 

I N some papers in the Berichte der mathematisch physischen 
Klasse der Koniglich Slieksischen Gesellschaft der 
schaiten zu Leipzig t, Hausdorff has introduced the notion of 
the element and gap characters of a series o£ terras. By 
means of it interesting facts about the nature of the more 
complicated serial types can be obtained. The theory of series, 
in general, deals only with Dedekindian series, with series 
having Caiitorian continuity as a subclass of these, with 
well-ordered series, and with rational series. Bedekindian 
series, it may be recalled, are defined as series which are 
compact and Betlekindian : a series is compact if between 
every two terms there is another term, and a series is 
Bedekindian if every segment has a sequent. Rational 
series are defined as series which are compact, have no 
beginning or end, and consist of an entimerable infinity of 
terms; they are ordinally similar to the series of rational 
proper fractions arranged in order of magnitude. Series 
are said, further, to have Cantorian continuity if they are 
Bedekindian series and contain a rational series in such a 
way that there are terms of the rational series between any 
two terms ; they are ordinally similar to the series of real 
numbers in order of magnitude, including 0 and co . Weil- 
ordered series are defined us those series in which every 
existent class contained in them has a first term : the series 
of integers in order of magnitude provides an example of a 
well-ordered series. 

The theory of the element and gap characters of series 
deals, however, not only with these well-known types of 
series : it suggests innumerable further serial types, ami 
indeed directs attention to the fact that, so far, only the 
simplest kinds of serial types have received any attention in 
technical mathematics and that the nature of serial types 
in general is a practicalh^ untouched field. 

A term a; of a series P is said to be a (i/,/ a) element, where 
V and g are less than &>, if there is an series contained in 
P having aj as its upper limit, and an * 0 ),, series contained 
iu P having x as its lower limit. Thus the term J in the 
-series of fractions arranged in order of magnitude has 

t Communicated by the Author. 

t “ Untersuch ungen iiber Ordnungstypen,” 1906 and 1007. 
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the character (0, 0), since there is an wn (generally written 
cy) contained in the series, e. g.^ 

3/8, 7/16, ... (2»+i-l)/2«-*'^..., 

which has as its upper limit, and an *coq (generally written 
*&)) contained in the series, e. g.. 


... (2»+i+l)/2”+% ... 9/16, 5/8, 

which has ^ as its lower limit. If it is ^assumed that the 
same term cannot be the upper limit of an a>jn and an ct)„ in 
the same series unless m—n, it would follow that the element 
character of any term is unambiguously defined. It should, 
however, be recorded that this assumption, though it is 
almost universally adopted, has not yet been proved without 
the Multiplicative Axiom t- 

For convenience we can bring the notion of a term of a 
series being the limit of an and being also the last term 
of a series under the notion of a {v,fx) term. For we have 
the convention that the last term of a series is the lower 
limit of the null class with respect to the series ; so intro¬ 
ducing the ad hoc definition of as the ordinal type of a 
series whose field is the null class A, we are able to systema¬ 
tize such a term as being a (^, g.) element. Similarly, we 
systematize the first term of a series which is the lower limit 
of an as a (v, *) element. 

Thus we have, adopting throughout the notation of 
‘ Principia Mathematica,'* 

.re(v,/x)p: = : (311, ScRZ‘P. Reo)^. S€*a>,,.seqp‘C‘R 

= .r = precp‘C‘S . . (Df) 

as the definition of what is meant by saying that a term x in 
a series P has the element character (v, g). Then, since the 
last term of a series is the lower limit of the null class with 
respect to the series 

B* P = precp‘ A. 


Introducing the definition of to. in the form suggested, 
namely, 

Wz = Or, 

we deduce that 


= Or 


t See ‘ Principia Mathematica/ *265. 
t See ‘Principia Mathematica,’ *207.17. 
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also. It follows, then, that 

/x.)p = S) .R, BeRZ^P.Reco^.SeOr.seqp^C^R 

= ^prec‘C‘S, 

which implies, since a Or has A as its field, that 

xe{z^p)v — ( 3 R). R G P. Reft>,t. seqp‘C‘R = ^’ = prec‘A 5 

and consequently that 

.x* 6 ( 2 , /i) p = a; = B‘ P. (3^) • C P. Reci),,. x = seqp‘ R. 

The interpretation of a, (-c, fx) element and a (y, r) element is 
therefore achieved. 

It will, further, be convenient to systematize the cases 
which arise when a term in a series has an iminedijite 
successor or predecessor. Since Hausdorff deals only with 
compact series, the case of consecutive terms does not arise 
in his work. 

Let us call a term which is the upper limit of an and 
has an immediate successor a ( — 1 ,/i,) element, and a term 
which is the lower limit of an *o>,, and has an immediate 
predecessor a (y, —1) element. A term which has an 
immediate predecessor and an immediate successor would be 
called a (—L —1) element. These definitions are con¬ 
venient, as they enable ns in s])ecifying the element 
characters of the terms of a series to specify not only the 
kinds of well-ordered series and converses of well-ordered 
series of which terms of the series are limits, hut also the 
existence of consecutive terms. Tlie use of the index —1 in 
such cases can be legitimized by the introduction of the 
convention that 

(y_i = s'NO fin, 
which involves also that 

= /NO fin. 

From this definition the interpretation of the index as 
denoting an immediate predecessor or successor easily 
follows. 

For suppose that x is an limit, but has an immediate 
successor. Then 

( 3 R). Reo)^. X precp C‘ R. ( 3 y). xV ^. ReUl ‘ P, 

so that 

OR, S).R, SeR^‘P.R€ft)^.S€l.preCp‘C‘R = ^ = precp‘C^S. 

It then follows that 

^e( — 1 , /a)p. 
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It will be convenient also to introduce the definition 

(r,/x)€ elt‘F = Qor) .^ 6 (v,/i)p. . . . (D£) 

To illustrate the ideas here defined, we may consider the 
element characters of various well-known serial types. An 
o>i series has a (— 1 , 2 r) element, since it has a first term 
which has an immediate successor. It also has (—1, 1) 
elements, and, since it has a term which is an m limit and 
has an immediate successor, a (— 1 , 0 ) element. The fact 
that the left-hand member in each case is —1 expresses the 
fact that each term in the series has an immediate successor : 
this is one of the marks of a well-ordered series. Finally, 
the fact that the right-hand members are —1 or 0 , shows 
that the series contains no series greater than an oj, and the 
non-occurrence of z on the left denotes that the series has 
no end. An Wg would have as element characters 
(- 1 , 1 ), (- 1 , 0 ), (- 1 ,- 1 ), (- 1 ,.-), 
and an <03 the element characters 

(- 1 , 2 ), (- 1 , 1 ), (- 1 , 0 ), (- 1 ,- 1 ), (- 1 ,*), 
and so on. A rational series with ends has element 
characters 

(r,0), (0,0), (O.z). 

An interesting point emerges when w^e consider the 
element characters ot a series which possesses Caiitorian 
continuity. Evidently its only element characters are 
(^,0), (0,^0), (0,^), 

and these are those possessed by a rational series. 

Tlie specification of the element characters of a series takes 
no account of whether or not there are series of ascending or 
descending ordinal types which are not limited, i. <e., which 
do not possess limits among tbe terms of the series; and this 
is where a rational series with Cantorian continuity differs : 
for a rational series contains o> and *<0 series without limits, 
whereas in a series with ihntorian continuity all &> and 
series have limits. We therefore make use of Hausdorff’s 
concept of the gup characters of a series. 

A series P wdll be said to have a (v, /u) gap, if there is an 
(o and an contained in P such that any term of the 
series following the whole of the follows at least one 
member of tbe *<»„, and any term of the series preceding the 
whole of the precedes at least one member of the a>^. 
Just as we had the case of a term of a series being an 
limit, and being the last term of a series, so now we have 
the case of there being in a series P, a series which is an 
Phil. Mag. S. 7. Yol. 8 . No. 52. Aov. 1229. 3 B 
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and which is such that no term of the series follows all 
the series. And using the definition already introduced 
for 0)2, we can bring this case under the case of a (p, fi) gap. 
For we haTe 

(v,/A)egap‘P ; = ; (3R, S).Reo)^.S€*fiJV.Il.S€R/‘P 

.^‘P“0‘ScP“C‘R.jt/P“C‘C P‘‘C‘S. . (Df) 

P is then confinai" with an if 

( 3 R).ReRZ‘P.R 6 a)^.;?‘P‘‘C^RC a.C‘Pc P“C‘R, 

that is, if 

OR, S). R6RZ‘ P. Reco^. C‘ S = A . f P‘' f :‘R C C‘ S 

.//P“C‘ScP“P‘R, 

that h, if 

OR, S).R, SeR^‘P.Rea)^.Sea>^./?‘P“C‘RC C‘S 

.;>‘P“C‘ScP-‘C‘R, 

that is, if 

{-, /‘Ifgap'P- 

In the same way, P is co-initial'^ with an *(o^ if 
(i/,2')€gap‘P. 

We may therefore follow Hausdorff and introduce the 
following definitions:— 

Pconfft)^ = (2:, ^)6 gap‘P, . . . (Dt) 

P co-in *a)y = (v, 2')€ gap^ P. 

It will be remarked that rational and continuous series 
which share a trio of element characters may be ditferentiated 
by means of their gap characters. 

On the basis of the definitions it proves feasible 10 analyse 
the nature of serial types in general. It is noteworthy that 
the series usually discussed can be so conveniently specified 
by means of element and gap characters. But the importance 
of the ideas resides in the fact that they afford a method of 
continuity and of generalizing it, and indeed suggest various 
lines of investigation which yield results belonging to the 
theory of serial structure. These will be given in other 
communications. 

LrcIv Hsdl* 

Oxford, 

October 3,1929. 
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LXXVIII. Changes in the Dimensions of Metallic Wires 
produced by Torsion. —I. Soft Dravm Copper, By 
Thomas Lohsdalb, M.8c. {London), F.Inst.P,, British 
Silk Research Association *. 

Summary. 

The paper gives measurements of the changes in length 
of “ high conductivity ” soft drawn copper wire which 
occur while the vdre is being twisted at room temperature, 
the wire being under a constant load which is small in 
comparison with the load necessary to produce permanent 
set. Considerable elongations are produced even under 
very small tensions ; for somewhat larger tensions much 
greater elongations are produced for the same degree of 
twist. 

If e is the elongation as a percentage of the initial length, 
T the twist put in in turns per cm., t the initial tension 
ill kg. per sq. cm., D the diameter in cm., then the 
expression e=4*9 DT(1-{-0*0065 t) roughly gives the rela¬ 
tionship existing within the limits of 0-1*05 for DT, 
and 10-500 for t, for values of D of 0*071, 0*037, 0*023 
and 0*012 cm. The wire is apt to break when an elon¬ 
gation of 3-4 per cent, is reached, but elongations of 
1-012 per cent, have been observed. For insufficiently 
annealed wire the elongations are rather smaller, while 
hard drawm copper wire contracts as much as 1 per cent, 
on twisting under small tensions. 


I N 1906 Ercolini'^’ found that cycles of torsion apphed 
to a loaded copper w^ire caused the wire to elongate. 
Later, Po^Titing'^' showed mathematically that a per¬ 
fectly elastic solid of cyhndrical form when subjected to a 
pure torsional shear experiences a small elongation which 
is proportional to the square of the twist. Working 
within the torsional elastic limit, he verified this prediction 
for hard drawm copper and steel w^ires-^^ and for one turn 
of twist in a length of 160*5 cm. found the elongation to 
be 6*81 X 10"^ cm. for a copper wire of diameter 0-1219 cm. 
and 4-66 x 10~ ^ cm. for a steel wire of diameter 0-1210 cm.; 


* Communicated by the Author. 
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he found the permanent set in these wires to be very 
considerable for three turns of twist. 

In the experiments now described the changes in length 
were measured which occur when “ high conductivity 
soft drawn copper wire imder various tensions is twisted 
until the breaking-point is reached. 

The tensions applied were too small to produce measur¬ 
able elongations when acting alone in the absence of torsion, 
and as the elongations vdthin the torsional elastic limit 
studied by Poynting are less than can be measured by the 
apparatus employed, the considerable elongations observed 
(5-10 per cent.) are those produced in the post elastic 
state of the material by the combined action of the torsion 
and the tension. The measurements were made at room 
temperatures. 

Apparatus and Method. 

The apparatus is shown diagrammatically in fig. 1. 
The wire under observation is mounted vertically between 
an upper clamp K and a lower clamp K'. The upper 
clamp K hangs from a thread which, passing over a pulley, 
sustains at its other end the weights W to balance the 
weight of the clamp and exert any desired tension on the 
wire ; the clamp can move freely up and dovm, but is 
prevented from rotating by an attached horizontal brass 
bar, the ends of which lie in “ key ways ” milled in two 
cylindrical shafts B wLich are moimted vertically in a fixed 
position. The lower clamp K' is mounted so that it can 
experience only a rotational movement round a vertical 
axis. The ware is twisted by rotating this lower clamp, 
which is fitted with a revolution counter R to record the 
number of turns of twist introduced into the wire. In 
order to ascertain whether the wire turns in either clamp 
during twisting, the wire is passed right through the clamp 
and then bent at right angles. No movement of the bent 
end relative to the clamp was observed in any experiment. 

The jaws of the clamps are faced with cardboard for the 
finer wires, and with leather for the thicker ones ; if the 
jaws are not faced, the wires tend to break at the clamps at 
abnormally low" values of the twist and extension. Even 
with the faced jaw's the wire may break at one or other of 
the clamps, but when this happens with the faced jaw’s the 
twist and extension at break are not much less than when 
the wire happens to break in the middle. 
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The initial length of wire between the clamps was 
usually 1 *75 metres. The changes in length corresponding 
to successive equal increments of twist as recorded on the 
revolution coimter were read off in terms of the movement 
of the upper clamp by means of a vertical scale fixed to the 
steel shafts. 


Fig. 1. 



h 



Tensions employed. 

In these experiments the tensions employed ranged 
from 9-515 kg. per sq. cm. They were less than those 
required to produce a measurable extension in the absence 
of torsion during the time occupied by the experiment. 

In the absence of torsion a tension of 515 kg. per sq. cm. 
acting for 24 hours produced no measurable elongation of 
the copper wires. The elastic limit of annealed copper is 
given by Tammann^^^ as 203 kg. per sq. cm., but measure¬ 
ments made by Andrade^®’ show that the elongation of 
soft drawn copper wire is extremely small for tensions 
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considerably greater than this. This was confirmed for 
the material used in the present experiments. Thus a 
length of copper wire of diameter 0*0375 cm., imder a 
tension of 1020 kg. per sq. cm. but not subjected to torsion, 
showed an initial elongation of 0*14 per cent, and a further 
elongation of 0*05 per cent, after 24 hours. The tensile 
strength of annealed copper wire is about 3000 kg. per 
sq. cm. 

The considerable extensions produced by twisting 
tmder tensions far below the elastic limit recorded by 
Tammann are indicated in Table I., in which a few of the 
results obtained are summarized. 


Table I. 

Extension of Copper Wires on twisting. 

D = diameter of the wire in cm. 

L = load in grams. 
t — initial tension in kg. per sq. cm. 

T = twist in turns per cm. of the initial length, 
e =the corresponding elongation per cent, of the 
initial length. 


D= 

:0-0715 (22 S.W.G.). 

L .. 

. 40 ... 

. 260 .. 

. 510 

t .. 

. 10 ... 

, 65 .. 

. 127 

T. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

2 

0-69 

MO 

1*54 

4 

1-81 

2*38 

3-01 

6 

2-92 

3-74 

4-58 

8 

3-99 

4-97 

6-05 

10 

4-85 

6-00 

7-29 

12 

5'50 


8*30 

14 

5-99 


9*13 

I>= 

=0-0230 (34 S.W.G.). 

L ., 

,. 4 .. 

26 .. 

. 53 

t .. 

,. 10 .. 

.. 63 .. 

. 128 

T. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

6 

0-60 

0-77 

1-07 

12 

1-21 

1-67 

2-23 

18 

1-93 

2-54 

3*32 

24 

2-65 

3-33 

4-29 

30 


4-01 

5-15 

36 


4-57 



I)=0-0375 (28 S.W.G.). 
L ... 10 ... 70 ... 140 
t ... 9 ... 64 ... 127 


T. 

e. 

e. 

e. 

4 

0-59 

0-88 

1-27 

8 

1-31 

1-83 

2-46 

12 

2-08 

2-78 

3-66 

16 

2-76 

3-68 

4-75 

20 

3-31 

4-42 

5-70 

24 

3-72 

5-00 

6-49 

28 


5*46 


3>= 

=.0-012 (40 S.W.G.). 

L . 

.. 1 .. 

. 7 

.. 14 

t . 

.. 9 .. 

. 62 ., 

.. 124 

T. 

e. 

c. 

e. 

10 

0-48 

0-66 

0-95 

20 

1-21 

1*57 

210 

30 

2-01 

2-53 

3-26 

40 

2-73 

3*39 

4-31 

50 

3*33 

4-13 

6-23 

60 

3*80 


5*97 
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The results in Table I. show that the dependence of the 
extension upon the tension is quite large, even for small 
tensions, fii Table I. the lowest tension employed 
(9-10 kg. per sq. cm.) is only Just enough to give the wire 
an approach to straightness before twist is mtroduced. 
The first few turns of twist in the 1'75-metre lengths (not 
turns per cm.) have the effect of straightening the wire, 
thus enabling measurements to be obtained, yet even for 
this very small tension the elongations produced by further 
twisting are quite large. 

In Table II. the extension obtained by the action of 
tension alone is compared with that obtained by tension 
and torsion. 


Table II. 

Comparison of Tension alone and of Tension-{-Torsion 
required to produce a given Elongation (Annealed 
Copper Wire), 

Diameter 0-0444 cm. Diameter 0-0375 cm. 

Without twist. Twist24tumspercm. 

(Andrade.) (from Table I.). 

Tension (kg./sq. cm.). 1696 9 

Elongation (per cent, of f 3-7 immediate ; 3-7 

initial length). \5-9 after ^ hour. 

Discussion of the Results. 

Some of the results obtained are shown graphically in 
fig. 2, which gives the tvtist-extension curves for approxi¬ 
mately the same range of tensions for wires of four 
diameters. 

These curves show some remarkable features. The 
general appearance of the four sets suggests that they 
belong to the same family, and that the phenomenon 
under consideration is therefore a definite physical effect; 
the elongation produced by a given* amount of twist is 
strikingly dependent upon the diameter of the wire and its 
tension. These factors are discussed separately. 

Effect of Dimneier of Wire. 

The diameters of the four wires employed are in the ratio 
of (approximately) 6 ; 3 : 2 : 1. In the curves the 
scales of tmst ” have been adjusted to be in the same 
ratio, that is, the scale of the fibrst set is tvice that of the 
second, three times that of the third, and six times that of 
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the fourth. It will be seen that in this way the four sete 
of curves are made comparable; they occupy approxi¬ 
mately the same space. In other words, the elongation 


Kg. 2. 

Twist-extension Curves for Soft Drawn Copper Wire of various 
Diameters under various Tensions. 



for a given twist and a given tension is roughly proportional 
to the diameter of the wire. The mean percentage 
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elongations at wtdcli break takes place for the four sets of 
curves, namely 7*7, 6*4, 5-5, 4*2, show that the thinner 
wires tend to break at a less extension than the thicker 
ones, but that the tendency to break is by no means 
proportional to the diameter of the wire. 

Effect of Tension applied to Wire. 

As the wire elongates, its diameter decreases shghtly and 
the tension corresponding to a given load therefore 
increases. This increase, however, is only a matter of a 
few parts per cent, and has been neglected. 

With increasing tension the elongation increases, but 
the proportionahty is by no means direct. The curves 
also change their shape in each of the four sets of curves. 
For low tensions (such that initial twist is required to 
straighten out the wires) the curves are shghtly S-shaped, 
the rate of extension per unit twist being greatest towards 
the middle of the curve. For the highest tensions em¬ 
ployed, the lower part of the S has disappeared and the 
rate of extension per unit twist is greatest at the origin. 
In the case of the thinner wires the high-tension curves 
are practically straight lines. No attempt to express 
these facts by means of a definite family formula has met 
with any great success. Neglecting the sinuosity of the 
curves, it may be stated empirically that the percentage 
elongation e varies approximately as (l-f-0-0065 t), w^here 
t is the initial tension in kg./sq. cm. 

Effect of Twist applied to Wire. 

For a given diameter and applied tension the percentage 
elongation increases almost directly with the amount of 
twist. This again neglects the sinuous character of the 
curves, which are assumed to be nearly hnear, as indeed 
they are for iow^ diameters and high tensions. 

An approximate formula covering the whole family 
of curves is ;— 

€==A;.DT (l-hO-0065 f), .... (A) 

wFere e is the elongation expressed as a percentage of the 
initial length of the wire, 

D is the diameter in cm., 

T the twist in turns per cm., 
t the initial tension in kg. per sq. cm. 
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A more complex expression: 

6=i&{l+aF(/)DT-6I’'WD2T2}(l+cOI)T, . (B} 

where F(^) and F'(^) are such that they are equal to 1 when 
i=0 and decrease very rapidly to zero as t increases, 
partly allows for the sinuosity of the curves, but does not 
fit the whole series of experimental results very well. 

For the simpler expression A, Table III. shows the value 
of the constant k obtained by substituting representative 
experimental values of c, D, T, and t. 

Table III. 


Experimental Values of the Constant k in the 
Expression c=A;DT{l-l-0*0065 t). 

(Notation as in Table I.) 


L .. 

. 40 , 

... 260 

... 510 ... 

780 . 

.. 1020 . 

.. 1530 . 

..2010 

t .. 

. 10 . 

.. 65 

... 127 ... 

195 . 

.. 254 ., 

.. 382 . 

.. 509 

DT. 

L 

k. 

h. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

0150 

4-6 

5-3 

5-7 

5-7 

6-1 

6-5 

6-8 

0-300 

5-9 

5-8 

5-7 

5-9 

6-0 

6-2 


0-450 

6-5 

6-1 

5-8 

5-8 

5-8 



0-600 

6-5 

6-0 

5-7 


5-6 



0-750 

6-3 

5-8 

5-5 


5-4 



0-900 

5-9 


5-2 





1-050 



4-9 







D== 

0-0375 cm. 

28 S.W.G. 



L 

.. 10 

.. 70 

... 40 ... 

210 ., 

.. 280 

.. 420 

.. 560 

t 

.. 9 . 

.. 64 

... 127 ... 

. 191 .. 

.. 255 , 

.. 382 .. 

,. 510 

DT. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

h 

k. 

0-150 

3-6 

4-1 

4-6 

5-1 

5-5 

5-9 

6-5 

0-300 

4-1 

4-3 

4-5 

4-7 

4-9 

5-1 

5-4 

0-540 

4-3 

4-4 

44 

4-6 

4-7 



0-600 

4-3 

4-3 

4-3 

4-4 




0-750 

4-2 

4-2 

4-2 

4-2 




0-900 

3-9 

3-9 

3-9 

4-0 




1-050 


3-7 








D= 

=0-023 cm. 

34 S.W.G. 



L .. 

. 4 .. 

. 26 

... 53 .. 

. 80 . 

... 107 . 

.. 160 .. 

. 214 

t 

10 .. 

,. 63 

... 128 .. 

. 193 

... 258 . 

.. 385 .. 

. 515 

DT. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

0-150 

3-5 

4-0 

4-3 

4-6 

4-9 

5-0 

5-7 

0-300 

4-1 

4-2 

4-4 

4-4 

4'6 

4-8 


0-450 

4-3 

4-3 

4-3 

4-3 

4-4 



0-600 

4-2 

4-2 

4-2 





0-750 


4-0 






0-900 


3-8 
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Table III. (conL). 

Experimental Values of the Constant h in the 
Expression e—lc DT( 1+0 *0065 1). 


D=0-012 cm. 40 S.W.G. 


L ... 

1 ., 

7 . 

.. 14 .. 

.. 22 .. 

. 29 ., 

.. 43 ., 

.. 58 

f- 

, 9 ... 

62 ., 

.. 124 .. 

. 195 .. 

,. 257 .. 

. 380 .. 

. 514 

DT. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

a. 

k. 

k. 

k 

0-150 

4-0 

4-1 

4-5 

4-4 

4-5 

6-0 

5-0 

0-300 

5-1 

4-9 

4-9 

4-7 




0-450 

5-4 

5-0 

5-0 





0-600 

5-4 

4-9 

4-8 






0-760 4-9 

The mean value of k computed from this table is 4*9. 
The approximate expression is thus 

e=4*9 DT(l+-0-0065 t) 

within the limits of 0~l-05 for DT, and 10-500 kg. per 
sq. cm. for t, for values of D of 0-071, 0-037, 0-023, and 
0-012 cm. 

The wires are apt to break for values of e greater than 
3-4 per cent., though elongations of as much as 12 per cent, 
have been obtained. 

Changes in Diameter. 

Concurrently with the elongation of the wires that 
occurs on twisting, a decrease occurs in the diameter as 
measured by a screw' gauge ; but this decrease of diameter 
is less than wnuld be required to maintain constancy of 
volume, and the density calculated from these measure¬ 
ments therefore shows a decrease w^hich may be as much as 
1 per cent, after severe twisting. The decrease of density 
actually observed, using a density bottle, with six speci¬ 
mens of wire on twisting severely, w'as only one-third per 
cent, (mean relative density at 25°/4° C. of the untwisted 
wire 8-93 ; of the twisted wire 8-90). This discrepancy 
finds a ready explanation in the regular distortion of the 
surface of the wire that occurs on twisting into fine 
parallel spiral ridges and depressions; the diameter 
measured by the gauge is, of course, that of the ridges. 
An examination of these spirals, which present a beautiful 
efiect when viewed microscopically, shows that the twist 
distributes itself fairly uniformly along the wire. 
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Annealing. 

In the case of fine wires of soft drawn copper, the 
necessary winding after the w^ire leaves the annealing 
furnace is known to harden the wire. In order to see if 
the wire to he used was quite soft, a skeleton series of 
twist-extension experiments was made on each “ gauge ” 
of wire used, first as purchased, and then after amiealing 
in oil for 15 minutes at ^00° C. and cooling slowly No 
difierences were found in the results, except in the case of 
the finest wire used (diameter 0*012 cm.), which for the 
same twist showed increased elongations after amiealing. 
Hard drawn copper wire imder small tensions shows a 
contraction in length on torsion which may be as much 
as 1 per cent. As a check on the efficacy of the annealing, 
a length of hard drawn copper wire annealed with the soft 
drawn copper gave subsequent results on twisting identical 
with those of the soft drawn copper. In the main series 
of experiments the wires w*ere used as purchased, with 
the exception of the finest wire, which w*as annealed as 
described above before use. 

Accuracy of the Results, 

Repetition of some of the measurements showed that 
the elongations of diSerent portions of wire from the same 
coil, under the same tension for a given twist, did not vary 
by more than one part in tw*enty; the variation w as 
usually much less than this. 

Preliminary Experiments made to detect some 
possible Causes of Error. 

Andrade {loc. cit.), referring to w'ires of lead and soft 
drawuicopper, remarks : “Large preliminary strain whether 
of extension or rotation puts the wire in a state to fiow^ 
viscously ” (under tension). In order to see if the highly- 
twisted wire commences to flow viscously at a rate that 
would afiect the elongation sensibly, a soft drawn copper 
wire of diameter 0*0375 cm. was loaded to 1*020 kg. per 
sq. cm. and twisted to 2*5 turns over cm. (nearly to its 
breaking-point). The extension produced by this twist 
was 6*45 per cent., wffiereas the subsequent extension 
observed under this tension without further twisting was 
only 0*01 per cent, after 1 hour and less than 0*02 per cent, 
after a further 12 horn’s. 
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Experiments were also made to ascertain whether 
within the range of rates of twist employed the elongation 
is a function of the rate of twisting. Some of the results 
obtained are given in Table IV. (using the notation of the 
previous tables). 

Table IV. 

Twist—^Elongation Measurements for different 
Rates of twisting. 

L—780 grams, i = 195 kg. x)er sq. cm., D=0 0715 cm. 

Length of wire 1*75 metres. 

Rate of twisting (t^s \ 0-0038 0-00038 

per cm. per second), j 


T. e. e. c. 

1 . 1-06 1-10 0-98 

2 . 1-97 2-00 1-89 

3 . 2-86 2-90 2-76 

4 . 3-80 3-84 3-65 

4-9. 4-64 4-69 4-47 


These differences are barely significant. 

These experiments seem to show that (at room tempera¬ 
tures), within the range of tension and rate of twist em¬ 
ployed, the elongation is a function merely of the torsion 
and the tension applied to a given tvire. 

This work is being continued, and extended to include 
the study of twist similarly in other materials under various 
conditions, with, among other objects, that of ascertaining 
whether definite family relationsliips reveal themselves 
between metals of which the structures are known from 
X-ray analysis to be similar. 

The experiments which initiated this work were carried 
out at the suggestion of W. S. Denham, D.Sc., F.I.C., 
Director of Research of the British Silk Research Associa¬ 
tion, to whom I am greatly indebted for helpful advice. 
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XiXXIX. The Magnetic Properties of some Compounds of 
3Ianganese. By L. F. Bates, B.8c., Ph.D., Senim 
Lecturer in Physics, University College, London *. 

F ERBOMAGNETIC materials have recently assumed 
great importance from the point of view of theory 
and of practical application, and it is desirable to have 
full information on ail such substances which may be 
artificially prepared. It is intended in this paper to report 
further upon the properties of two simple compounds of 
manganese, namely a compound of manganese and 
phosphorus and a compound of manganese and arsenic, 
whose compositions may be respectively taken as J^lnP and 
MnAs to a very close degree of approximation. Experi¬ 
ments with the arsenic compound (Bates, Proc. Roy. Soc. 
cxvii. p. 680, 1927) have shown that it is ferromagnetic 
with a magnetic critical point at 45° C. It is charac¬ 
terized by very pronoimced thermal changes in the region 
between 38° and 45° 0. It also exhibits a temperature 
hysteresis, for, although it loses its ferromagnetic properties 
at 45° C., these properties do not reappear until a tempera¬ 
ture of 34° C. is reached. The phosphorus compound has 
been investigated by B. G. Whitmore (Phil. Mag. vii. 
p. 125, 1929). It possesses a magnetic critical point, not 
so sharply defined as that of the arsenide, below 40° C.. but 
its thermal changes are very much less pronounced and it 
does not exhibit a temperature hysteresis. Both sub¬ 
stances have been prepared in the form of powders, 
but the arsenic compound possesses very definite 
crystalline characteristics. 

Ferromagnetic Properties, 

For the measurement of the magnetic properties of the 
substance in fields of various magnitudes the usual mag¬ 
netometer method was employed. The substance w^as 
placed in a copper tube 22 cm. long and 0-508 cm. in 
diameter. The tube was fitted with copper plugs, so that 
the length of tube occupied by the magnetic specimen was 
20 cm. Brass rods could be attached to these plugs, so 
that the specimen could readily be mounted axially in a 


* Conimunieiited by Prof. E. N. da C. Andrade. 
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vertical water-cooled solenoid. In order to facilitate the 
maintenance of a steady temperature around the specimen, 
a glass tube 3-5 cm. in diameter was mounted inside the 
solenoid. Guide rings were provided so that the specimen 
could be accurately placed in position at any time. The 
solenoid consisted of eight layers of No. 18 S.W.G. double 
cotton-covered wire ; its internal diameter was 4-15 cm., 
its external diameter 5-99 cm., and in all 2415 turns were 
wound on a length of 40 cm. The field acting on the 
specimen was calculated from the formula given by 
Adelsberger {Ann. der. Phys. Ixxxiii. p. 186, 1927). 

The magnetometer was adapted from an excellently 
made piece of apparatus designed by Carey Foster for his 
projected determination of the standard ohm. It was 
provided with two vertical coils each of 20 layers of 20 
turns per layer, the mean radius of the inner layer being 
17-58 cm., the mean radius of the outer layer 18*91 cm., 
and the centres of the coils 18* 28 cm. apart. The magnetic 
system and mirror w^ere suspended by a fine silk fibre. 
The whole possessed considerable moment of inertia to 
counteract the effects of small stray fields of a temporary 
nature. The effect of the field of the solenoid on the 
system was neutralized by the suitable adjustment of three 
circular coils wound vith the same vire as, and in series with, 
the solenoid. Two of the coils were about a foot in diameter, 
and the other 4 inches in diameter. On placing a de¬ 
magnetized specimen in the solenoid, the magnetizing 
current -was switched on and the resulting magnetometer 
deflexion was immediately neutrahzed by sending an 
appropriate current through the magnetometer coils. 
This current was measured on a calibrated miUivoltmeter 
shunted by a suitable resistance. With practice, a com¬ 
plete series of measurements could be taken very quickly 
without appreciable heating of the solenoid, even when 
a maximum current of 10 amperes was used. 

Fig. 1 shows one-half of a tjq)ical hysteresis cycle obtained 
with a specimen of the arsenide when surrounded by 
melting ice. It wdU be observed that even with a field 
strength of 760 gauss, saturation is by no means attained. 
In this experiment the pow'der was tightly packed, so that 
the density of the packing was 3-68 gm. per c.c. The 
maximum value of the intensity of magnetization attained 
was 203*2 c.g.s. units. Hence the value of the maximum 
magnetic moment per gm. of arsenide in this experiment 
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was 55*1 units. Hysteresis curves were also obtained 
when tke specimen was at room temperature and when at 
the temperature of liquid air, the latter condition being 
obtained by mounting the specimen inside an elongated 
Dewar flask, containing Hquid air, placed inside the 
solenoid. In the latter case the magnetization for the 
same maximum field was increased to 220-2 units, the 
curve being of almost identical shape, vdth a trifle less 
hysteresis. 

The magnetic properties of the phosphide were not so 
pronounced as those of the arsenide ; the hysteresis was 


Fig. 1. 



very small, and, as shown in fig. 2, the maximum intensity 
of magnetization for a field of 760 gauss and a packing of 
2-24 gm. per c.c. was 24-0 c.g.s. units; i. e. under these 
conditions the maximum magnetic moment was 10-7 
units per gm. 


Properties above the Critical Temperature, 

All previous work on the magnetic properties of these 
compounds has been confined to temperatures below or 
only shghtly above the magnetic critical point. Above 
this point the compounds are strongly paramagnetic, and 
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a preliminary investigation, kindly carried out for me bj 
Mr. B. G. Whitmore, showed that the chemical balance 
method would be the most satisfactory with the apparatus 
at our disposal. The arrangement of the apparatus is 
shown in fig. 3. 

An outer copper vessel of the shape depicted in section 
in fig. 3 was placed with the lower portion between the 
poles of a Du Bois electromagnet, whose circular pole 
pieces were 8 cm. in diameter. The diagram is approxi¬ 
mately drawn to scale, the vessel being 7 cm. wide and 
12 cm. long. It was suitably lagged with cotton-wool and 


Fig. 2. 



cardboard, and provided with a wooden cover. A 
rectangular copper tube, soldered in a vertical position in 
the middle of the vessel, provided a chamber in w^hich the 
specimen could be suspended. The material was packed 
inside a uniform copper tube, the lower end of the tube 
being closed by a thin copper disk, and the upper end by a 
small copper plug. Copper has obvious disadvantages for 
such work, but it w as felt that uniformity of temperature 
and easy passage of heat wnre so important that copper 
was used. Preliminary experiments showed that the 
magnetic effect of the copper tube in air was quite negligible 
compared wdth the magnetic effect of the material it 
PkiLMag, S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 52. JSov. 1929. 3 C 
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coBtained at all temperatures at which measureme^ 
were made. To the upper end of the tube was solde:^ 
a loop of copper wire with a stifi wire endmg m a hoot 
so that it could be attached to the lower end of a long 


Fig. 3. 



Wass wire suspended from one arm of a sensitive 
See The hooked^e passed through a soapstone 
pon^sting of a suitably bored gas-burner fittmg, 
to a cork plug fitted to the top of the copper 
mounted po^ul magnetic fields were used. 

them was some tendency of the specimen to lateral motion, 
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and the guide served occasionally to maintain it in its un¬ 
displaced position with a minimum of frictional resistance 
to vertical motion. The outer vessel was filled with B.P. 
paraffin, which was electrically heated and very efficiently 
stirred with a centrifugal stirrer. The temperature was 
measured by a mercury thermometer, placed inside the 
chamber with its bulb close to the lower end of the 
specimen. For purposes of temperature control a similair 
thermometer was placed in the oil. The copper vessel of 
fig. 3 was used only for measurements up to 163° 0. For 
higher temperatures an electric furnace was used ; it con¬ 
sisted of a copper tube 15 cm. high, whose internal and 
external diameters were 2*5 and 4-5 cm. respectively. The 
temperature was measured as before and could easily be 
kept constant to 0-1° C. 

We have seen that it was not necessary to apply a 
correction for the magnetic effects of the copper tube. 
Experiment also showed that the magnetic effect of the 
air displaced by the specimen might also be neglected. 
Hence, as the substance is paramagnetic, on exciting the 
electromagnet so that a field H is established at the lower 
end of the specimen and a very much weaker field Hq at 
the upper end of the specimen, the specimen experiences 
a downward force given bj" 

W = i.K.a. 

where K is the susceptibility perc.c. of material, and a the 
area of cross-section of the specimen. For our purposes it 
is more satisfactory to express the force in terms of the 
susceptibility per gm. of the substance. If, then, there are 
m gm. of the substance in 1 c.c. and the length of the 
tube occupied by the substance is I, we may write 

W= K 

2 m .1 ^ t 

w^here is the susceptibihty per gm. and M is the total 
mass of the substance. The weights used in the deter¬ 
mination of W were calibrated by the method of 
Pienkowsky (Bur. of Standards Comm. xxi. p. 65, 1916). 
The magnetic fields were measured by a Grassot fluxmeter, 
which was usually shunted so that one division on the 
fluxmeter scale was equivalent to a change of 38-43 lines 
of force per sq. cm. Corrections were, of course, applied 
3 C 2 
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for the residual fields when the electromagnet was not 

excited. 


. Results for Manganese Arsenide. 

In the experiments on the arsenide a 
internal diaiMter 0-506 cm. was used, the length of tube 


Fig. 4. 



occupied by 8-535 gm. of the substance 
The behaviour of the material is shown by figs. 4 5, and b, 
in which each curve represents the values of W plotted 
against at a given tem]^rature c. each c^e 

is an isothermal. It will be noted that the curves are aU 
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concave towards the axis of (H®—Hq^) until a temperature 
in the neighbourhood of 92° C. is attained, after which all 
isothermals, up to the highest temperature investigated, 
are straight lines passing through the origiu. For the 
sake of clearness, the isothermals in figs. 5 and 6 have been 


Fig. 5. 



drawn with ordinates displaced upwards. It is clear from 
fig. 6 that a transition is occurring in the temperature 
region between 90° and 130° C., for here the isothermals 
have practically the same slope. Their behaviom is 
perhaps rendered more clear by reference to fig. 7, where 
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theforcefor a value of 

STbJEi » ».W». toll i- ■““• 


Fig. 6. 



Curves similar to Bg. 7 could of course, 
values of (H>-H„«), but no further pomt ^ 

been noted to justify then mcluaon h^e^ It sto^d 
stated that the points plotted m Bg. 7 were obta^ed m ^ 
definite sequence. Each pomt, of course, p ^ 
value obtained from a separate isothermal. J 
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such isothermals could be obtained on one day, and as it 
was thought that the preliminary experiments indicated 
the occurrence of some permanent change, in addition to 
the temperature hysteresis already described, when the 
substance was heated above about 70° C., the isothermal 
for the temperature nearest the critical point was first 
obtained, after which the isothermals for successive higher 



temperatures were obtained. The danger of permanent 
change, however, seems to have been somewhat over¬ 
estimated. This is, perhaps, sufficiently clear from the 
orderly arrangement of the points in fig. 7, for some of the 
consecutive points were obtained from isothermals recorded 
at different times separated by intervals of some days. 
In addition, a series of experiment was carried out at the 
close of the above series of experiments to test directly for 
permanent changes. The specimen was heated to 55° C. 
and the force for a known field was obtained. It was then 
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heated to 100° C., cooled to room temperature and again 
heated to 55°, when the force was again recorded. This 
process was repeated several times. The first reading was 
always a very little greater than subsequent readings, but 
the latter were always the same within the limits of 
experimental error and on different days. 

In view of the temperature hysteresis, it was considered 
of interest to obtain a set of isothermals for the substance 
when it was first heated to 100° C. and then allowed to cool 
to temperatures down to 34° C. Between 58° and 34° C. 
eleven such isothermals were obtained. They are not 
reproduced here, it being sufficient to mention that they 
showed a marked similarity to the isothermals for tempera¬ 
tures below 92° C., shown in fig. 4. For the sake of 
comparison the force is plotted against temperatirre for the 
same value of (H^—Ho^)=:l* 195 x 10^ units, in the broken 
curve of fig. 7, the abscissae of the curve being displaced by 
30° for convenience in plotting. It is seen that as the 
point at which ferromagnetism is regained is approached, 
the rate of increase of the force is rather greater than the 
rate of decrease shown hy the smooth curve of fig. 7. This 
is the more noteworthy as experimental error would tend 
to cause a reverse state of affairs. 

For assistance in the discussion of results, the reciprocals 
of the forces shown in the initial portion of the smooth 
curve in fig. 7 have been plotted against temperature in 
fig. 8. It is clear from the isothermals and from fig. 8 that 
below 92° C. the substance does not possess a paramagnetic 
susceptibility independent of the field, and between 92° 
and 130° C. we have a susceptibility which is practically 
independent of the temperature and independent of the 
field. In fig. 9 are plotted the values of 1 /K„i for tempera¬ 
tures between 130° and 370° C. We see that the graph 
is approximately a straight line. In other words, in this 
region the substance obeys the Weiss law, which may be 
written 

TZ 1 0 

H.M.R 

where M is the molecular weight of the substance, p. the 
magnetic moment per molecule, 6 a temperature charac¬ 
teristic of the material, R the gas constant, and T the 
absolute temperature. This may be rewritten 

M-z./a. = VfiTMTRTlU 
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From fig. 9, 0 was found to be 274-5° abs., and the value of 
at 636° abs. was taken as 4-675x10"® c.g.s. unit per 
gm., whence M-z-/x—2-34 x 10* c.g.s, units or 20-83 Weiss 
magnetons, or 4- 2 Bohr magnetons, per gm. mol. 

A tangent was also drawn as shown in fig. 8, and 0 here 
was found to be 294-1° abs. andM.z./u. was 3-87 Bohr 
magnetons per gm. mol. Of course these particular values 
are unreliable, and are only included here for the sake 
of completeness. It is interesting that the two results 
for M. z . g, are so close. We are singularly reminded of 
the behaviour of Fe^ and FeS, which have the same 
structure, but it would be unwise to attach too much 
importance to this resemblance. 

It now remains to calculate the value of the factor v by 
which the intensity of magnetization of the specimen must 
be multiplied in order to obtain the value of the Weiss 
internal field. This may be obtained from the expression 
C=6/vp, where C and 0 have the same meanings as before, 
and p is the density of the substance, which at room 
temperature is 6-02 gm. per c.c. From fig. 8 the value of 
V is 3390 and from fig. 9, 2700. It must be emphasized 
that we have used the value of the density at room tempera¬ 
ture in both calculations, so that the results, particularly 
the second, must be regarded as approximate only. Their 
order of magnitude is, however, quite in accord with the 
values of v obtained for other ferromagnetic substances. 

Results for Manganese Phosphide. 

In the experiments on the phosphide a similar copper 
tube was used, the length of the tube occupied by 
5-884 gm. of the powder being 11-7 cm. Once again the 
preliminary experiments showed the magnetic effect of the 
copper tube to be negfigible, and again the magnetic effect 
of the air could be neglected. Isothermals up to 140° C. 
were obtained with the apparatus of fig. 3, and up to 265° C. 
with the electric furnace. The isothermals for 36-1° C. 
and for all higher temperatures were straight lines, within 
the limits of experimental error, and the isothermals for 
31-95° and for 34-05° C. were not very markedly curved. 
There was no sign of permanent change or of temperature 
hysteresis. Fig. 10 shows some of these isothermals. 

Fig. 11 shows the behaviour of the reciprocal of the 
susceptibihty with temperature. There appears to be a 
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for (H Hq ) QAAon was 01188 gm., and 0 was 
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imit, so that M.z.fx is equal to 11-83 Weiss magnetons or 
3-69 Bohr magnetons per gm. mol. The factor v for the 
"Weiss internal field is found to be 8080, the density of the 
substance at room temperature being 4-82 gm. per c.c. 
The value of the factor is in good accord with the values 
for the arsenide, when the properties of the two substances 
are remembered. 


Discussion of Results. 

A considerable amount of attention has recently been 
paid to the theoretical aspect of ferromagnetism; in 


Fig. 11. 



particular, a theory based on the conceptions of wave 
mechanics has been advanced by Heisenberg {Zeit. /. Phys. 
xlix. p. 619, 1928). This theory has been discussed by 
Fowler and Eiapitza (Proc. Roy. Soc. cxxiv. p. 1, 1929) 
and extended to account for magnetostriction and the 
large changes in specific heat which occur at the magnetic 
critical point. Fowler and Kapitza show that if a ferro¬ 
magnetic substance contains one magnetizable electron 
per atom, then the theory requires a step-down ” in the 
value of the specific heat at constant volume by an amount 
approximately equal to a little less than 3 calories per gm. 
mol. as the temperature rises through the magnetic critical 
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point from below. In support of this view they quote the 
results for nickel obtained by Weiss and his collaborators. 
The more recent and more accurate results of Potter 
and Sueksmith (Proc. Roy. Soc. cxii. p. 157, 1926) also 
support the conclusions, viz. that the results for nickel 
fit the theory. The available data for iron and magnetite, 
however, do not fit, and it is therefore concluded that for 
these substances a theory based on the presence of two or 
three magnetizable electrons per atom is required. Such a 
theory has not been worked out, but Fowler and Kapitza 
consider that it would differ only from that already given 
in complication of detail, and would give a step-down ’’ 
in specific heat respectively two or three times as great 
as that given in the single electron theory, and thus be in 
agreement with the experimental values. This generaliza¬ 
tion, however, cannot alwaj^s be permissible, for the writer 
has shown (Bates, loc. cit.) that 1 gm. of the arsenide 
requires 1-79 calories to enable it to change from the 
ferromagnetic state at W C. to the paramagnetic state 
at 45"^ ('. The so-called “ step-domi ” in the specific 
heat at the magnetic critical point is roughly 0-9 cal. per 
deg. per gm., or 120 cal. per deg. per gm. mol. If the 
above generahzation is correct, the number of magnetiz¬ 
able electrons must be of the order of 40 per molecule, 
which is very unlikely. Of course the huge heat changes 
may be brought about by a change in lattice structure, 
and here the results of an X-ray examination will be of 
interest. The experimental evidence above the magnetic 
critical point indicates that 4 Bohr magnetons and not 40 
are associated with 1 gm. mol. 

When we try to picture the processes w*hich are here in 
operation, w'c have to remember that w^e must explain the 
disappearance of ferromagnetism at 45^ C., the very slight 
variation of magnetic susceptibility with temperature 
betw'een 92° and 130° 0., and the very pronounced tem¬ 
perature hysteresis. We ought, perhaps, to treat the 
hysteresis phenomena in two portions, but this seems 
scarcely necessary in a preliminary discussion without the 
benefit of X-ray analysis. We may imagme that ferromag¬ 
netism arises through the association of atoms in groups as 
outlined by Stoner, or as a regular distortion of the crystal 
lattice as viewed by Derflinger and Ewald, or through the 
forces between electrons w^hich are described as homopolar 
valency forces by Heitler and London. At the magnetic 
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critical point the groupings, or distortions, and the forces 
disappear. The crystal remains intact, of course, because 
these forces are only a fraction of the total forces which 
hold the crystal together. It follows that the elastic 
constants of the crystal should change as one passes 
through the magnetic critical point, and steps will be taken 
to investigate this with the arsenide. In the case of the 
arsenide it is clear that the groupings and the forces are 
not always re-established when the initial temperature 
conditions are restored. This means that at least two 
stable groupings are possible, or that the disappearance of 
ferromagnetism is accompanied by a change in position of 
some constituent of the crystal which has two or more stable 
positions of equilibrium. Now, in the case under discussion, 
we have, comparative!j’' speaking, tremendous changes, 
betw^een 36° and 46° C., but above 45° C. the magnitude 
of the specific heat does not excite comment. Hence any 
change in grouping is probably almost complete at 45° C., 
and further changes are likely to be only slight. How^ever, 
these slight changes are accompanied by hysteresis 
phenomena. It is suggested here that these are due to the 
disturbing effects produced by loosely bound particles, 
each of which may occupy several positions of equilibrium. 
Let us consider two regularly formed crystal layers of 
atoms separated by certain loosely bound particles w hich 
constitute a crystal boundary, a conception which is based 
upon that given by Prandtl in his explanation of elasticity 
hysteresis. We may further consider that these particles 
themselves contribute little or nothing to the magnetic 
moment of the specimen, but they are entirely responsible 
for the occurrence of hysteresis. The loosely bound 
particles may be taken to come into play w^hen the 
substance is passing through the magnetic critical point. 
From the evidence of hysteresis curves taken wLen the 
maximum temperature to which the specimen is heated is 
higher or shghtly lower than the critical temperature, it is 
clear that several equilibrium positions of the loosely 
bound particles must be possible. When the ferromagnetic 
groupings have broken down, the loosely bound particles 
take up positions of great stability, so that the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the groupings on cooling is impossible, until 
conditions are such that the particles are able to move to 
positions of lower potential energy, where they cannot 
affect the reconstruction of the groups. This is sufficient 
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to explain the hysteresis phenomena observed when we 
heat the substance to slightly over 45° C., and, clearly, 
little difficulty lies in the way of the extension of this idea 
to explain the hysteresis phenomena at higher temperatures, 
for there appears to be no difficulty in the way of extending 
the number of positions of equilibrium. 

The behaviour of the substance between 92° and 130° C., 
however, calls for further comment. The susceptibihty 
over this range of temperature may be regarded as approxi¬ 
mately constant, and we are led to compare its behaviour 
with that of potassium bichromate in the solid form and in 
solution (c/. Weiss and Mile Collet, Comp. Bend, clxxviii. 
p. 2146, 1924; and clxxxi. p. 1057, 1925), and of solutions 
of luteocobaltic chloride. To explain the constancy of 
these paramagnetic susceptibihties with temperature, 
Weiss has suggested that in these cases the resultant 
magnetic moments of all the electron orbits in the mole¬ 
cules are zero, and that constant magnetic susceptibility is 
due to an orientation of some kind in which only a portion 
of an atom is involved, and must therefore be regarded as 
an intra-atomic phenomenon. If we may extend this 
argument to manganese arsenide, then presumably an 
internal electron arrangement in the manganese atom 
would be responsible for the constant paramagnetism. 
The presence of loosely bound particles places no difficulties 
in the way of the Weiss explanation. 

It remains to consider wffiat constitutes the above- 
mentioned loosely bound particles. A possible conjecture 
is that they are atoms of arsenic. The mode of formation 
of the substance would certainly appear to lend itself to 
the production of such loosely bound particles of arsenic, 
w^hieh should themselves neither contribute to the magnetic 
susceptibility nor give rise to appreciable temperature 
variations. 

When we consider the results for manganese phosphide, 
w^e have the results of Whitmore (foc.c^^.), w^hich show that 
there is no very pronounced change in specific heat at the 
critical point. We should have expected, according to 
Fowier and Kapitza’s arguments, a much greater change of 
specific heat, although it may be urged that only one atom 
in each ferromagnetic grouping possesses a resultant 
magnetic moment. Since 3-69 Bohr magnetons per gm. 
mol. are associated with the phc^phide, we may perhaps 
consider that only about one in every two manganese 
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atoms contributes to the magnetic moment. Even this, 
however, would require a much more pronounced change of 
sx)ecific heat than is actually observed. The behaviour 
of the isothermals below 40° C. at first occasioned some 
surprise, but actually the fact that the isothermals are 
straight lines before this temperature is reached really 
means that the magnetic critical point is well below that 
temperature. Whitmore’s curve of magnetic induction 
with temperature shows that I.dl/ffT is a maximum at 
17° C., and the ferromagnetic properties must disappear 
below 30° C. We are, in fact, dealing with a very weakly 
ferromagnetic substance which becomes very strongly 
paramagnetic above the magnetic critical point, and the 
curve of magnetic induction with temperature, for a given 
field, is liable to misinterpretation. 

Further experiments with these substances are contem- 
plated and are already in hand. Firstly, a complete X-ray 
examination over a wide range of temperature is to be 
carried out. Secondly, steps will be taken to obtain a 
large single crj^stal of the arsenide, to test its diiectional 
properties and the variation of the elastic constants in the 
neighbourhood of the magnetic critical point. 

Summary. 

Observations have been made of the magnetic properties 
of two simple compounds of manganese, a phosphide and 
an arsenide, at temperatures above their magnetic critical 
points, where both substances are strongly paramagnetic. 
In the case of the arsenide the susceptibility is practically 
constant over a range of temperature from 90° to 130° C., 
after which the Weiss law is obeyed. The nature of the 
temperature hysteresis which this substance exhibits is 
discussed, and "an explanation based on the presence of 
loosely bound particles of arsenic is put forward. In the 
case of the phosphide the Weiss law^ is approximately 
obeyed. 

The wTiter has already acknowledged his indebtedness 
to IVIr. B. G. Whitmore for assistance in the early sttiges of 
the work. It remains for him to express his deep apprecia¬ 
tion of the kind and helpful interest which Professor 
E. N. da C. Andrade has taken in these experiments. 

Cavey Foster Laboratory, 

University College, London. 
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LXXX. >5ome Factors governing the Magnitude of Fric¬ 
tional Electric Charges. By P. A. MAmsTOKE, M.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in the University College of North 
Wales 

I X recent measurements of frictional electricity attempts 
have been made to control the actual conditions of 
rubbing, and to reduce the number of unlmown factors 
to a minimum. 

Shaw^^^ established a frictional series, and investigated 
the effects of temperature variation, flexure of the rubbing 
surfaces, changes in the mechanical nature of the surfaces, 
etc. The effect of the surrounding medium must clearly 
be an important factor, and the first investigation of this 
nature was made by J. H. Jones'^, who measured the 
maximum charge produced on a given specimen in various 
gaseous and hquid media. He found that in the case of 
gaseous media the charge generated in air was greater 
than in any other gas except sulphur dioxide. It appears 
doubtful, however, whether the gases used in these 
experiments were entirely free from moisture, and the 
action of moi.sture in reducing the magnitude of frictional 
charges is well known. View^eg-^ drew up a frictional 
series including a number of crystaUine substances and 
discussed the order of various elementary substances in 
the series. When two surfaces are rubbed together, 
that surface whose atoms or molecules give up electrons 
more readily becomes positively charged with respect to 
the other. Thus atoms with low^ ionization potentials 
should lie at the positive end of the series, those with high 
potentials at the negative end. Several metals included 
in the series conformed to this order. Vieweg also made an 
exhaustive examination of the effect of wnter vapour, 
and found that it produced an additional positive charge 
on each of the rubbing surfaces. A surface normally nega¬ 
tive had its charge reduced when moisture was present, 
and if the normal charge was small, its sign might even be 
reversed. This effect might explain some of the apparent 
anomalies often observed. Macky'^*, using various insu¬ 
lators rubbing on polished metal surfaces, examined the 
effect of the surrounding medium, and was the first to 
observe the effect of varying the gas pressure. The charge 

* Communicated by Prof. E. A, Owen, M.A., D.Sc, 
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generated by a given rubbing process diminished as the 
pressure was reduced until at a pressure of 1 or 2 mm. it 
had dropped almost to zero. This effect was observed in 
all the gases used, but no appreciable differences between 
the magnitudes of the charges in the different gases was 
noted. 

The present research was undertaken with a view to 
measuring the frictional charges produced by a very small 
amoimt of mechanical work, and also to investigate the 
effect of the surrounding medium. 

Af'paratus. 

The first apparatus used consisted of a brass tube about 
45 cm. in length and 5 cm. in diameter, along the axis of 


Fig. 1. 



A. IwSt/i.ftT£0 

B. Eartncd Rrh. 

C EfioN/re J3Ra>ae. 

X)- Slioihs Rubber. 

which was fixed either a circular brass rod or a narrow 
ffanged brass strip. The rod or strip was divided into two 
portions which were bridged by ebonite, one portion being 
insulated while the other was earthed. Pig. 1 makes the 
arrangement clear. The tube was arranged to tilt about a 
horizontal axis at one end so that a rubbing substance 
could move under gravity along the central rod or strips 
A sfik-wound bobbin was used in one case, and a small 
piece of plate glass in the other. The arrangement of the 
tilting tube was such that the insulated portion of the 
insulated rod lay uppermost, and this was connected to 
the measuring electroscope. Starting with the rubber at 
the end of the insulated portion (see fig. 1), both being at 
zero potential, and the tube horizontal, sufficient tilt was 
given to the tube for the rubber to slide down with as little 
acceleration as possible. When the rubber passed over 
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from the insulated to the earthed portion of the rod, a de¬ 
flexion of the electroscope was observed. Contact with 
the earthed rod was found sufficient to discharge the 
rubber, and no ionizing agent was necessary. 

The tilting tube was connected by rubber pressure 
tubing or a horizontal glass taper joint to the usual vacuum 
apparatus. Gas pressures from atmospheric pressure 
down to about 1 cm. were read by a vertical mercury 
column, and lower pressures by a McLeod gauge. A hand¬ 
worked oil pump served to evacuate down to about 1 mm« 
and lower pressures were obtained by the use of charcoal 
and hquid air. 

Considerable potentials were developed even when the 
amount of mechanical work was made extremely small. 
The mass of the rubber was reduced to a few grammes, and 
the length of the insulated rod to a few centimetres. The 
potentials, which were measured on a quadrant electro¬ 
meter, w^ere generally of the order of 10 to 20 volts. 

The effect of water vapour in the apparatus was always 
very pronounced. Brass, when rubbed by either silk or 
glass, acquires a negative charge, but the magnitude of 
the charge increases considerably when the surrounding 
atmosphere is made perfectly dry. In the present ex¬ 
periments the apparatus alw'ays contained phosphorus 
pentoxide, and the contained gas was alw^ays left for a 
sufficient time for all water vapour to be completely 
absorbed. 

The charge per single rub was generally found to increase 
with the number of previous rubs until a steady value 
was reached. This effect has been observed by most other 
experimenters, and is considered by^ some to be due to a 
surface flow of molecules in the rubbed specimens. From 
the present measurements, however, it w^ould appear 
probable that the effect is largely due to adsorbed gas 
films on the rubbing surfaces. This point will be referred 
to again later. 

The effect of varydng the gas pressure was not very 
marked, or was probably masked by other spurious effects. 
There were indications, however, of a reduction of charge 
at pressures of a few millmietres, with a subsequent 
increase at very low pressures. 

The brass rod used in these measurements was rubbed 
with fine glaiss or emery paper before being fixed in 
position. The silk-wound bobbin was cleaned in a boiling 
3 D 2 
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solution of powdered soap and common soda, well washed, 
and dried. On removal from the apparatus after measure¬ 
ments had been made, the silk was always found to be 
considerably soiled. Such rubbing surfaces are clearly 
very indefinite. The preparation of a metal surface by 
distillation in mcuo would be a marked improvement in 
the measurement, but in the present experiments the 
practical difficulties are considerable. In Macky’s work 
small hand-pohshed surfaces, approximately plane, were 
used, and on the publication of this wnrk the apparatus 
was modified to make the use of polished surfaces possible, 
while still employing the principle of moving the rubber 
from an insulated to an earthed surface. 

The new friction chamber consisted of a brass cylinder 
/O cm. in length and 8 cm. in diameter. This was closed 
at the ends by overlapping brass disks, and the joints were 
rendered airtight by picein wax. 

The first metal used was brass. Three short lengths 
were cut from rod 1*8 cm. in diameter. Two were turned 
down to equal length, while the third was made somewhat 
shorter, the difference correspondirc^ to the thiclmess of a 
small ebonite block on which this particular specimen 
was intended to rest. When the two longer specimens 
were fixed directly to a flat metal surface, ukile the shorter 
stood on its insulating block which in turn rested on the 
same flat surface, the upper surfaces of the three specimens 
could be rubbed dovn together on emery paper, and then 
polished accurately in one plane. 

The arrangement of the three specimens in the friction 
chamber is shown in fig. 2, in w^hich twn sections at right 
angles are given. The shorter specimen A and a longer 
one B were mounted in this way as close together as 
possible, so that the rubber, usually a glass-disk, could 
move across from one to the other without jolt. The 
third specimen C was used merely to render easier the 
polishing process, and played no part in the measurement 
of charge. In the first measurements the three specimens 
rested on the base of the chamber itself, B and C being 
always earthed, while A was insulated and connected to 
the measuring electroscope. In later measurements, 
however, the specimens were mounted on a small brass 
base which rested m a fixed position on the base of the 
chamber, and which could be removed through a window 
without opening the entire chamber. 
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The rubber consisted of a small glass disk of good 
optical quality. Above this was attached by wax a small 
block of ebonite. This enabled the rubber to be moved 
across from A to B by a metal arm operated from outside 
the chamber by the use of a glass taper joint. Fig. 2 
makes the arrangement clear. The amount of travel 
of the rubber was made definite by attaching to the upper 
(male) portion of the taper joint a horizontal arm moving 
between fixed stops. These were arranged so that the 
rubber moved from a symmetrical position on the specimen 
A to a corresponding position on B. The distance of 


Fig. 2. 



travel was thus about 2 cm. The mass of the entire 
rubber was 2-5 grams. 

The charge was measured on a gold-leaf electroscope 
used vdth the leaf system insulated and a potential of 
about 100 volts on the case. The sensitivity was 1-4 
eyepiece divisions per volt. It w^as generally found 
necessary to increase the eapacitj^ of the apparatus in order 
to restrict the potentials to suitable values. This was 
done by the use of cylindrical air condensers. In the case 
of glass rubbing on metals a total capacity of about 
300 cm. restricted the maximum potentials to about 20 or 
30 volts. 
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BesuUs. 

The procedure in all the measurements was to fill the 
apparatus with air or other gas almost to atmospheric 
pressure, leaving it to dry for a period preferably, of 
several hours. The pressure was then reduced in stages, 
measurements of the charge per single rub being made at 
each stage. 

The following rubbing substances and gases were used:— 

Glass on brass, steel, and silver, each combination in air, 
hydrogen and nitrogen. 

Glass on silver in oxygen. 

Ebonite on steel in air. 


Fi-. 3. 



The metal surfaces were polished in the usual way, 
rouge being used for steel, and diamantine for brass and 
silver. 

Hydrogen was generated by electrolysis, and passed 
directly into the apparatus. Oxygen was formed by heat¬ 
ing potassium chlorate and manganese dioxide and nitrogen 
was obtained from a commercial cylinder. 

The first results for glass on brass in air are shown in 
fig. 3. As the pressure is reduced a slight decrease in 
charge is apparent, the decrease becoming more rapid as 
the pressures approach a value of a few miUimetres. 
A further reduction of pressure maintains a more or less 
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steady value of the charge, but at a pressure of about 
1 mm. a rapid rise commences, and continues to the lo^^t 
pressure reached (less than 0-01 mm. as a rule), me 
dope of the curve in this region is too steep to be shown 
by the scale of pressures chosen. The same curve, however, 
as weU as a similar one for hydrogen, is sho^ m fag. 3 a, 
where the scale is chosen to show the whole range m 
centimetres, and also the lowest pressures in m^etres. 

In many oases the value of the charge per smgle rub at a 
given pressure was quite steady, apart from the imtial 
effect already referred to. At very low pressures, however, 
the values were less consistent. On reducmg the pressure. 



the first rub gave in general a charge wh 

those given by subsequent rubs. etc , 

was to determine the charge ^r rub after 10 -0, 

foTr^h retSs°aSd% valuf 

for a reasonable average to T 

%^*^%en“that^^^^ 

v'e^'lowVess-esdSI^^!' The fSt efiect w^ ob^^ 
S the kses investigated, but the second was not always 
apparent. 
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Other results, each involving the same glass rubber, are 
shown in figs. 4, 5, and 6. In fig. 4 the brass specimen was 


Fig. 4. 



Fier. .5. 



the same as in fig. 3d, but an interval of several weeks 
elapsed between the two sets of measurements, during 
which an accidental contamination of the metal occurred, 
re-polishing being subsequently necessary. It wiU be noted 
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that in the second series of measurements no difference 
between the effects of air and hydrogen at very low 
pressures was apparent. 

The general results of these measurements are :— 

(1) At the higher pressures the charges for each of the 
three metals are greatest in air and least in hydrogen. 

(2) At these pressures no appreciable difference exists 
between the charges on the three metals in a given gas at a 
given pressure. 



(3) At very lo^w pressures the charges on a given metal 
are approximately the same in each gas. At the lowest 
pressure reached the charge varied with the metal, being 
greatest for silver and least for steel. (The diameters of 
the silver and steel specimens were, however, slightly 
less than that of the brass.) 

(4) The relative drop in charge at the intermediate 
pressures was most pronounced in the case of steel, and 
least pronounced in the case of silver. 

Anomalous Results ivith Silver. 

The variation of the charge per single rub with the 
number of previous rubs has already been referred to. 
3For silver it w^as found in many cases that the charge per 
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rub showed a gradual increase up to a point when a sudden 
decrease was observed. The lower value was generally 
from one half to three quarters of the higher. On 
continuing the rubbing, a gradual rise was again observed 
with the subsequent sudden drop. The effect was found 
to be hable to exist at all but the very lowest pressures. 
It would appear to be due to the gradual formation of an 
adsorbed gas film which at a certain point was wholly or 
in part removed by the repeated rubbing. Wherever the 
effect existed, the mean of the highest and lowest potentials 
was recorded. 

Oxygen was used only in the case of glass on silver. It 
was found necessary to separate the evacuated chamber 
from the rest of the vacuum apparatus by a closed tap 
imtil the oxygen was perfects dry. The first readings 
obtained showed no appreciable difference from those in 
air. At this stage, however, a marked decrease in the 
charges became apparent. The silver specimens were 
removed for examination, but no appreciable tarnish of 
the surfaces was found. As the effect persisted, it 
appeared probable that it was due to the action of mercury 
vapour on the polished surfaces. The charges in air were 
hence measured from day to day. A progressive decrease 
in the normal negative charge was observed, the sign of 
the charge ultimately being reversed. This effect persisted 
after a temporary return to normal conditions when the 
surfaces were re-pohshed. 

In order to eliminate mercury vapour from the apparatus 
a Pirani gauge was used to measure the pressures. This 
gauge consists of a timgsten filament which is heated by 
an electric current to a temperature somewhat higher than 
that of the surroundings. Cooling by conduction and 
convection varies with the gas pressure, and the heating 
current necessary to maintain a given temperature, and 
hence also a given resistance, determines the value of the 
pressure. The filament is included in a Wheatstone 
bridge with three other resistances with verj^ low tempera¬ 
ture coefficients, and the gas pressure is expressed in terms 
of the potential which must be apphed to the ends of the 
bridge in order to maintain a balance. The gauge is 
primarily intended for use at very low pressures, but it was 
found quite easy to use at pressures up to a few milh- 
metres. It was cahbrated by means of a McLeod gauge 
before the latter was shut off from the apparatus. Before 
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measurements of frictional charges were commenced the 
apparatus was evacuated and re-opened to air several 
times in order to sweep out the remaining mercury vapour. 

With this modification the silver surfaces were re¬ 
polished after a considerable layer had been removed from 
each. The charge in air at atmospheric pressure was 
first measured, after which the air was exhausted directly 
to a pressure of a few millimetres as given by the Piram 
gauge. Charges at decreasing pressures down to the lowest 
attainable were then measured as before. The normal 
variation of the charge with gas pressxire was again 
obtained. The chamber was left evacuated, and the 
charge observed at intervals over a period of about a 
fortnight. A very slight leak existed in the apparatus, 
and a slight decrease in charge was observed for this 
reason. No abnormal decrease, however, was noted. 

Oxygen was then again admitted to the apparatus 
after thorough drying. The charge at a pressure of about 
\ atmosphere was a little gr'^ater than that at the same 
pressure in air. At low pressures the normal rapid 
increase of charge was observed, the charge at the lowest 
pressure being sUghtly greater than the corresponding 
charge in air. Observations at very low pressures were 
made over a further period of ten days, and although due 
to the slight leakage a rather more rapid decrease of charge 
than might have been expected was noted, there was no 
approach to a reversal of charge as in the previous case. 

The observed abnormal decrease in the negative charge, 
wdth an ultimate reversal to positive charge, may thus be 
definitely attributed to the presence of mercury vapour. 

Measurements with Ebonite on Steel. 

Most metals are charged negatively by glass, but steel 
is positive with respect to ebonite. Use w as made of a 
small ready-to-hand ebonite disk with a moderate state of 
polish on its surface. The charge in air at atmospheric 
pressure was much less than in the case of the glass rubber, 
and it was found necessary to reduce the capacity of the 
apparatus to about 20 cm. in order to obtain potentials of 
the same order as before. The measurements were not 
very consistent on repetition, but the relative diminution 
in charge at the intermediate pressure was beyond doubt 
very much less than in the other cases dealt w ith. The 
results of one set of measurements are shown in fig. 7. 
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Effect of mryirig the Capacity of the Apparatus. 

It might be supposed that the variation of charge with 
gas pressure could be explained by supposing conduction 
of the gas layer separating the two rubbing surfaces to 
cause partial neutralization of the two equal and opposite 
charges. The essential condition for this woiild be that the 
potentials generated should be sufficient to cause ionization 
of the gaseous molecules by collisions. Such ionization 
would be most efficient when the mean free path of a 
gaseous ion was of the same order as the thickness of the 
gas layer, and this condition might be expected at a pres¬ 
sure of a few millimetres. On this supposition the 
variation of charge with gas pressure should be less 
pronounced if the capacity of the apparatus were increased, 


Fig. 7. 



and hence the generated potentials diminished. The first 
measurements to test this point were made with the brass 
specimens in their original state of polish corresponding 
to the curves of fig. 3. The electrical capacity of the main 
apparatus was 176 cm. and a supplementary capacity of 
146 cm. was arranged so that it could be connected to 
the main apparatus, giving a total capacity of 322 cm., 
or earthed at wiU. Each reading could thus be taken 
with two different capacities. The results are shown in 
Table I. 

Except at the very low pressures the charges measured 
with the two capacities are almost identical in value. 
At the lowest pressures the charges with the larger capacity 
are slightly greater than with the smaller, but the 
difference is not sufficiently marked to indicate any 
appreciable effect of varying the capacity. 
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In these particular measurements the ma^um poten- 

“.E r “pSS .h. wh. 

Kiig iri on the JE'oi™S 

quadrant electrometer used at a sensitivity pe 

Table 1. 

Capacity A 176 cm., B 322 cm. 

On, PotentiaUViHs)- Charge (E.S . Uniis). 


34-0 
34 0 
31-0 
2 . 5-0 
20-0 
17-0 

11 - 5 
4-5 
4-5 
4-5 
0-0 

10-5 

12 - 5 
21-5 
34-0 

Too large to 
react. 


Tonn- In the case of ebonite, the usual capacity of 320 cm. 

onmoi... .. X S.'S'SS pX^ooSZS 

'^rsutoto a^dielectric were built up to a total value of 
L 1 n ni mfd The values of the capacities were not 
vdth sufficient accuracy to enable the charges to 
^ 1 ° 1 4 - A Knt in the following table, which relates to 
“^"J thettifof Z potentials at each ga. 

"’Sir «s"ete obtained for ebonite on steel, 
pwnol?^ mth the higher potentials, i. e., with the 
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smaller capacity. The ratio Vb/Va might thus be 
expected to diminish under these conditions. No indica¬ 
tion of this was obtained, and it woidd appear that in 
these measurements gaseous conduction is not an important 
factor. There appears to be some evidence, as for example 
in the work of Kinsley that discharges can take place 
over very short distances at potentials of the order of 1 
volt or less, but it cannot be said that the present experi¬ 
ments afford any confirmation of that result. 

Discussion of Results. 

If two solid surfaces entirely free from gas films or other 
contamination are rubbed together, the atoms or molecules 


Table IT. 


Gas ' 

pressure. ; 

Potentials (Volts). 


Va. j Vb. 

70 cm. 

1-20 1 43-5 

36-2 

50 

107 i 39-5 

36-9 

40 

1-00 i 37-25 

37-2 

30 

0-90 34-0 

37-8 

20 

0-77 ; 29-5 

38-3 

10 

0-55 I 22-75 

41-3 

5 

0-45 1 18-5 

41-1 

8 mm. 

0-35 , 13-75 

39-3 

1-5 ; 

0-62 ! 24-0 

38-7 

0-90 

0-72 i 26-5 

36-8 

045 ! 

0-82 30-0 

36-6 

0-04 

1 1-47 : 55-0 

1 ' 

37-4 


of each surface are subjected to disruptive influences, and 
an interchange of electrons between the surfaces takes 
place. The work required to detach an electron from the 
parent atom varies with the nature of the atom. Hence 
with two dissimilar surfaces, that surface whose atoms or 
molecules give up electrons the more readily becomes 
positively charged. Vieweg, in the paper referred to, 
puts forward this view, and suggests that Coehn’s rule is 
an equivalent statement of the same fact. By this rule, 
substances with high dielectric constants become positively 
charged when rubbed with substances of lower dielectric 
constants, the charge being proportional to the difference 
between the constants for the two given substances. A 
substance with a high dielectric constant is one in which 
±he binding forces on the outer orbital electrons are small. 
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hence such electrons could escape more readily than in the 
case of a substance with a lower constant. 

In the present experiments, the charges generated at the 
lowest gas pressures, when the effect of the gas would be 
least, were greater for silver than for steel. The ionization 
potential for silver is 7 *5 volts (Foote and Mohler), but 
reliable values for iron and silicon were not available. The 
relative magnitudes of the charges, however, agree with 
the order of glass, iron, and silver in Shaw’s frictional 
series. 

The results for pure surfaces will clearly be mociified 
in the presence of a gas, of which the effect may be 
threefold :— 

(1) Conduction across the gas layer separating the two 
surfaces may take place. This will be a small factor if 
either the gas pressure or the potential difference between 
the surfaces is very small. Its bearing on the present 
measurements has already been discussed, and it is 
considered to be relatively unimportant. 

(2) Each rubbing surface will be covered by an adsorbed 
gas film, of which the surface density will vary with 
the gas pressure. The rubbing process would then tend 
to disrupt gaseous rather than soHd molecules. 

(3) The metal specimen holds a considerable amount of 
gas in occlusion. This gas may be assumed to be strongly 
ionized, and a contact potential between the occluded 
and the free gaseous ions would be set up due to a 
difference in concentration. Further the amoimt of 
occluded gas is not appreciably reduced on reducing the 
outside pressm'e. whilst the number of free gaseous ions 
is small, whatever the pressure. Hence this factor should 
depend on the nature of the gas (as well as on the previous 
history of the metal) but not upon the actual gas pressure 
at the time of the experiment. 

The variation of charge vdth pressure must thus be 
explained mainly in terms of the adsorbed gas layers. 
Each metal surface is certainly covered with a film but 
in the case of glass at ordinary temperature Langmuir 
has found that very httle adsorption takes place. The 
glass surface in these experiments may then be taken as 
moving over a gas layer. Electrons will escape from the 
sohd molecules more easily than from the gaseous, and the 
gas will become negatively charged, th^ charge being 
shared by the metal on which the layer exists. As the 
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gas pressure is reduced, the surface density of the adsorbed 
film will also diminish, though probably not in a linear 
manner. Langmuir {loc. cit.) finds in the case of glass 
and mica at low temperatures a variation of surface 
density with pressure of the form 
ap 

1-i-bp 

where a and b are constants characteristic of the surface 
and of the gas. No reference to a corresponding variation 
in the case of metals was found, but such a formula might 
well be fitted to the observed results, assuming the charge 
produced by a given amount of rubbing to be proportional 
to the surface density of the adsorbed film. 

At very low pressures the amount of gas adsorbed 
becomes negligibly small, and when this stage is reached 
the contact between the glass and the metal will become 
the more important factor. As the gas pressure is reduced 
to the lowest available limit, the glass-metal contact 
becomes more perfect, with a coresponding increase of 
charge. 

For a given metal the relative charges in the different 
gases will depend partly on the respective ionization 
potentials of the gases, and partly on the relative surface 
densities of the a^orbed films. The ionization potentials 
for hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen do not differ sufficiently 
to show any distinction between the charges in these 
experiments, the available values being :— 

Hydrogen .. 16-5 volts (H. D. Smyth). 

Oxygen .. 15-5 volts ( do. ), 

Nitrogen .. 16*9 volts (Foote and Mohler). 

It is quite possible, however, that the difference between 
the charges is accounted for by differences in the amounts 
of the various gases adsorbed. 

On this view the positive charge generated by ebonite on 
steel must be explained by assuming either (a) no 
adsorption on the ebonite, in which case it would be 
necessary for electrons to escape from molecules within 
the ebonite less readily than from the gaseous molecules 
adsorbed on the steel, or (6) greater adsorption on the 
ebonite than on the steel, in which case the conditions 
approximate to a metal surface rubbing over a gas layer 
adsorbed on ebonite. The first condition seems very 
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improbable, but no reference to the amount of adsorption 
on ebonite was aTailable. 

It would thus appear that except at extremely low 
pressures the true Motional effect is entirely masked by 
the presence of adsorbed films. Most other experimenters 
have employed much more vigorous methods of rubbing 
with the object of breaking through the films. The effect 
might be expected to be much less marked at higher 
temperatures, and a form of rubbing chamber suitable for 
such measurements is in process of construction. 

Summary. 

(1) In all the cases where a glass surface is rubbed on a 
metal the charge shows a marked variation with gas 
pressure, being a minimum over an approximate range 
from 1 to 10 mm. 

(2) At the higher pressures the charge for given rubbing 
surfaces varies with the gas, but at very low pressures 
appears to be characteristic of the surfaces rather than of 
the gas. 

(3) The relative variation of charge with gas pressure 
is independent of the capacity of the insulated system. 

(4) The presence of mercury vapour in the Motion 
chamber may lead to entirely false results. 

(5) A suggested explanation of the results is based upon 
the presence of adsorbed gas films on the rubbing 
surfaces. 

The experiments were carried out in the Physics Depart¬ 
ment of the University College of North Wales, Bangor, 
and the author is indebted to Professor E. A. Owen for 
placing at his disposal the necessary apparatus, as well as 
for much helpful criticism and advice. 
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LXXXI. The Effect of Variation in the Pressure of the Air 
and Dimensions of the Mouth on the Frequency of an Organ 
Flue-Pipe. By A. E. Bate, M.Sg., Northern Polytechnic, 
London *. 


Abstbact. 

The vortex theory of edge tones is shown to apply in the 
case of the mouth of an organ pipe in that =a a constant, 

where V is the velocity of the air jet, n is the frequency of 
the note, and h is the height of the mouth. If V is in feet 
per second and h is in feet, the constant is 2 for ordinary 
edge tones ; whereas it is large in the case discussed, and is 
74 

given by -^(O’Z — s), where s is the thickness of the jet in 

inches. An explanation of the deviation is offered, and 
this indicates that the diameter of the vortices is the same 
for the three slit-widths used, at all frequencies, for the 
same value of h, but increases with increase in height cf 
mouth. 

§ 1. A N organ pipe is a coupled system, the components 
JTa. being the air jet and the air column. The action 
resembles that of Melde’s experiment, the jet corresponding 
to the fork, and the air column to the string. It does not 
appear to be generally known that the resemblance is closer 
than it seems, for the pipe may be lengthened by a number 
of half wave-lengths while the same frequency prevails, 
provided the air pressure be the same throughout. 

The writer’s attention was first drawn to this fact bv 
Dr. Olay, and led to the research described. 

If a pipe of ordinary length be blown and pressure 
increased, the note is sharpened until it jumps to its first 
overtone. The reason is that the jet frequency is restrained 
by the column of air—and consequent change in end- 
correction—until the column breaks down into two half 
wave-lengths if open or three quarter wave-lengths if closed. 

When a pipe several wave-lengths long is used, increase 
of air pressure does not cause the note to sharpen to the 
same extent, but to jump to a higher frequency, say from 
256 to 340, depending on the length of the pipe ; this is 
to be expected, since an extra node is more readily formed in 
a pipe containing 8 (say) nodes than in one containing 
1 node, which is the number in the case first cited. 

* Communicated by Dr. R. S, Clay. 
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Hence the jet decides the frequency when the pipe is 
long, and the pipe decides it when the latter is of normal 
length. It follows that the mouth conditions^—chiefly the 
air pressure and height (sometimes called the cut-up)—may 
be varied considerahl}'- when a short pipe is used, the natural 
jet frequency being distorted by lengthening or shortening 
the pipe as required. 

§ 2. The apparatus consists of the organ pipe, air supply 
and the means of measuring its pressure, and a standard for 
oomparison. 

The standards tried were (a) a hot-wire microphone ; 
(6) a second organ pipe blown at constant pressure ; 
(c) a tuning-fork, mounted on a box resonator. 

The third was finally adopted. The advantage of (h) is 
that it maintains a constant wave-length whatever the 
temperature, any change in the frequency being the same 
in each pipe. It was, however, suspected of interfering 
with the adjustable pipe, and was therefore rejected. 

The organ |)ipe used in these experiments consists of a 
brass pipe 2|- in. internal diameter and *03 in. thick, 6 in. 
in length, extra lengths of pipe and sleeves of a larger 
diameter to join them to the first pipe, thereby enabling the 
length to be increased to any length up to 10 ft. The mouth 
of the pipe is cut in a plate | in. thick fixed on to the end of 
the pipe and arranged so that the air jet passes across the 
pipe instead of along it. This allows the mouth to be 
adjusted without altering the length of the pipe above the 
lip, which w’ould be the case in an ordinary organ pipe, 
for the adjustment is made by moving a sharp brass wedge 
forming the lip across the opening in the end plate. The air 
was obtained from an air compressor, w hich delivered it into 
a tank about 3 ft. in diameter and 6 ft. high ; then it passed 
in succession through twm bottles of about I ft. and 2 cu. ft. 
capacity respectively. From the latter it passed directly 
to the pipe through a short length of wide tubing. The 
inlet and outlet from this bottle are at opposite ends, and 
since the consumption of air never exceeds 3 cu. ft. per 
minute the velocity of the air along the bottle is of the 
order 2 ft. per minute. The drop in pressure or loss of 
head, therefore, is negligible, so that the pressure in the 
bottle, recorded by a water manometer communicating with 
the middle of the axis, is regarded as the velocity head, the 
static head being the atmospheric pressure. The pressures 
rarely exceed 4 in. of water, so that, taking atmospheric 
pressure as 400 in,, the decrease of volume due to pressure 
3E2 
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is less than 1 per cent., and is neglected in determining the 
velocity. 

§ 3. Theoretically, the velocity of air at density p under 
an excess pressure P is found from theiequation 

P = 

If the pressure be H, measured in inches of water, and the 
velocity V in ft. per sec., this becomes 

V = 66-75 VH. 

(Temperature and pressure effects are neglected, being 
small.) 

Actually the velocity was determined by inserting a tested 
gas-meter in the air-pipe line between the tw'o bottles and 
recording the rate of flow and pressure in the second bottle, 
first with a in. slit in. wide and then with a in. slit 
of the same width. The results obtained are ;— 

^in. Jin. r|in.~ 

24-75 35-07 40*40 

49-5 49-61 l.46-66_^ 

The values of V were determined by dividing the volume 
passing per sec. by the area of the slit. 


H. 

... Jin. 

1 in. 

2 in. 

r2Jin.' 

Y. 

... 36-39 

51-88 

72*47 

1 80-81 

Y 

VS 

... 51-47 

51-58 

51-47 L^l-11 


Above the value of H quoted the volume passing was 
outside the range of the gas-meter, and so the mean value of 
the first readings in each case are taken. They are 49-6 
and 51*5 respectively. Calibration of the slits gave the 
^gin. slit correct to within 0*0003 in., in. slit=0*0482 in. 
within 0*0003 in. Correcting the latter we get values of 
V 

= 51-4 and 51*5 respectively. The value of the 

constant, then, is 51‘4 nearly, so that Y = 51*4 v^H. 

This discrepancy is probably vrholly accounted for by the 
contraction of the jet after leaving the slit, in which case 
the value of the vena contracta is 0-77. 

§ 4. The process of matching jet and pipe frequencies is 
known as voicing the pipe, and is accomplished in practice 


H... 

(a) y 

i/H 
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by expert “ Yoicers,” who adjust the slit and alter the 
cut-up ; but voicing was achieved by the writer as follows : 
the pipe, about 100 inches in length, was “stopped,^’ i,e, the 
far end was closed by a flat plate. This had the effect of 
reducing the influence of the mouth upon the frequency 
of the air column. The air supply was adjusted to give 
a steady known pressure ; then the height of the mouth 
was adjusted until the pipe gave a note near that required. 
The length of the pipe was then altered until the note 
agreed with that of the standard fork. It was usually 
necessary to readjust the lip to make the pipe speak as well 
as possible. 

On moving the lip towards the slit, maintaining the same 
pressure, the frequency rises slightly (due, as we shall see 
later, to a change in the end-correction *), but remains nearly 
constant down to a certain height, at which the note jumps 
to a higher frequency ; on moving the slit back again, the 
new frequency prevails to a considerable distance, but 
finally, at a certain height, resumes its former value. 
Continuing to open the mouth still more causes the tone 
to become flat, and again at a certain height a jump occurs, 
but to a lower frequency ; on moving the lip once more 
to its original position, the initial frequency is suddenly 
regained. It was noticed that the two transition points 
at which the frequency returned to its former value were 
close together, and the position of the lip midway between 
them was taken as the position of maximum stability for 
that particular pressure and frequency. The transititions 
are obyioiisly due to n (say) nodes in the pipe becoming 
n + 1 and n —1 respectively. In some cases the jump was 
not back to its original frequency, but beyond it: in fact, 
in some instances it was impossible to return directly to 
the original note, so that mean point was selected from a 
curve connecting frequency and pressure. The curves for 
a frequency of 256 are shown in fig. 1, and it can be seen 
that the curve midway between the two inner curves is also 
midway between the two outer curves. This curve is the 
curve of maximum of stability. The velocity is proportional 
to the square root of the pressure, therefore the curves show 
that the increase above the mean velocity necessary to cause 
the note to jump to a higher frequency is equal to the 
decrease in velocity required to make it jump to a lower 
frequency. The return from these frequencies to the former 
also requires equal decrease and increase of velocities. 

See “ Determination of the End Corrections at the Mouth of a 
stopped Organ Flue-Pipe,” by author, to be published shortly. 
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The portions of the graph between the two higher curves 
and between the two lower curves are areas in which the 
particular frequency (256) is unstable. 

§ 5. The explanation of the sudden transition of the note 
is to be found in the phenomena of “ edge-tones,” investi¬ 
gated by Wachsmnth and Konig, These tones are formed 


Fig. 1. 



O -2 *4 -6 -8 


Height ©"F Mouth in Inches. 


Figs. 2 & 3. 



by a stream of air passing from a narrow slit and striking a 
sharp edge parallel to the slit. 

The conditions governing the frequency of the tone are 
the distance from slit to edge, and the velocity of the air, 
suitable conditions producing a vortex system as shown in 
fig. 2. Assuming that air issues from the slit X, and strikes 
the edge Y, it has been shown that a vortex system is 
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formed such that when a vortex R passes Y, another, 
is formed on the same side of the air stream at the slit, and 
a third vortex has been formed the other side midway 
between P and Q. Tlie frequency of the edge tone is equal 
to the number of vortices on one side of the jet which pass 
the edge par second. If U is the velocity of the vortex 
in the direction XY, and if XY = A, as XY=PB, U=n^. 

The air on the outside of the vortex rows is at rest, so the 
jet must be moving with a velocity 2U, so 
V =2U = 2n/i 


or 


V 

nh 


9 


where V is the velocity of the jet. This result has been 
verified by experiment. Increase of jet velocity beyond a 
certain point causes a rearrangement of the vortex system, 
as in fig. 3, in which twice the number of vortices pass Y 
per second. If V be the new velocity, and N the number 
of vortices passing on one side of the edge per second, 

Z! 

•iX/i “ 4n/2 ~ 2nh’ 


i.e. V' = 2V ; so that double the velocity causes double the 
frequency, the mouth height li remaining unchanged. This 
also agrees with experiment. The same spacing of vortices 
may be obtained by moving the edge opposite to R (fig. 2) 
without altering the velocity of the air stream ; XY will 

become and 


r becomes 
Inn 


V 

2x 2nx 


_ f 

h 

2 


and the frequency is 2«, the octave, as before. 

If the system be coupled with a column of air to form an 
organ pipe, the alternate vortices give rise to compressions 
which travel up the tube one quarter wave-length and return 
in time to augment the effect of the next vortex on the other 
side of the edge, or lip as it now becomes. On increasing 
the pressure to give rise to the system of fig. 3, the frequency 
is doubled and the pipe speaks the octave ; if, however, the 
“eut-iip” be halveZ the octave is again elicited without 
the increase in pressure and therefore of velocity. In the 
former case the octave is obtained hy over-blowing\ in the latter 
the pipe is normally blown. 
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In the experiments described the jet is arranged to give 
its natural frequency. 

§ 6. The pipe was voiced for different frequencies and 
pressures according to the method described above. The 
results, using the slit in. wide, in. long, and a pipe 


Fig. 4. 



Fig. 5. 



in. diameter, are shown in figs. 4 and 5. The experi¬ 
ments w'ere conducted at temperatures varying from about 
57° F. to 62° F.; fig. 4 gives the curves connecting velocity 
and height of mouth for various frequencies, and fig. 5 show-s 
the relationship between velocity and frequency for a fixed 
height of mouth of 0*5 in., the values having been taken 
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from fig. 4. In each case the curves are straight lines 

y y 

passing through the origin, so that -r and —- are constant; 
y h n 

therefore - 5 -“ = constant. I£ P = 1 in., ti= 200, when A. = 5 4 in., 
■y hn 

and —= 6*168 for a slit in. wide. 


Fig. 6. 



Prom § 5, V being the velocity of the vortices, 

therefore U = = 0*16 y, 1 . e. the velocity of the 

vortices is *16 that of the jet. This result is in close 
agreement with that obtained by Carri^re He rendered 

* Carriere, Joum. de Phys. et Mad. p. 61, Fev. 1925. 
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the vortices visible by a small jet of steam in the main 
jet and measured their velocity stroboscopically, and found 
it to be approximately 8 metres per second. He measured 
the jet velocity with a Pitot tube. It proved to be about 
46 m. per second, so that for his experiment V=*17 V. 


Fig. 8. 
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§8. Further results with a slit in. in width were 
sought, but the range was limited, only three sets of results 
being taken (figs. 8 and 9), and 


nh 


=^5-55. 


§ 9. The variation of ^ with slit-width is shown in fig. 10. 

The result is a straight line of which the equation is 
V 74 


where s denotes the width of the slit. The minimum value 
V 

of —7 is 2, its theoretical value, when the value of s is 0*22. 
nh 


Fig. 10. 



§ 10. From § 3 the area of the vena contracta of the air 
jet appears to be about 0*77 that of the slit, and we may 
assume that this contraction is essentially in the thickness, 
since the ends of the slit are practically in line with the 
lower part of the pipe, which is connected to the air supply* 
The widths of the three jets are therefore taken as 0*02, 
0*04, and 0*05 inch respectively. 

On issuing into the free air, the jet moves with a velocity 
depending on the pressure in the reservoir, and the free air 
next to the jet is dragged along, thereby tending to decrease 
the jet velocity and to form vortices. Vortices are formed, 
provided the jet velocity is above the critical velocity for 
turbulent flow. 

Consider a vortex P (fig. 11) moving wdth a linear 
velocity U, at the side of a jet of velocity V, and parallel 
to it. The part of P farthest from AB is momentarily at 
rest, while that nearest AB is moving at a velocity 2U, 
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the angnlar yelocity and radius o£ a vortex being constant. 
From P to AB a viscous drag occurs ; if ^ be the distance 
from the centre of P to AB (the edge of the jet), the rat© of 
V 

change of velocity = - - — ^ ; hence the centre of the vortex 
has a velocity . r. This we have called U. It follows 

that \] j d 

y —• 


Fig. 11. 


. |A 

/i 

Width 
of Slit 


"j 


Air Stream 


For the narrowest slit, 


and therefore 


V 

U 


= 6-78, 


A 

5-78* 


B 


It has been shown by Karinan theoretically and verified 
by Benton experimentally that the distance between the 
centres of the avenues on each side of the jet bears a 
constant ratio to the distance between successive vorticts 
in the same avenue. Karman gives 0*28 as the constant; 
Benton^s value is 0’27. The distance between successive 
vortices is equal to the distance from slit to lip ; hence for 
a mouth 0*5 in. high the distance between the centres of 
the avenues =0*14 in., taking 0*28 as the constant. If the 
thickness of the jet from the narrowest slit be taken as 
0*02 in., the distance 


, 0*14-0*02 

d=—— 


= 0*06 in., 


so that 


r= =0*01 in. nearly. 
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For the slit ^ in. wide, 

0*14~0*04 




. =0*05 in. 


and 


0’05 . 1 

FTTF =0*111 in. nearly. 


For the /o in. slit. 


■ 5-16 ■ 


> that 


, 0*U~006 .... 

--z=0*04 in., 


0-04 .... I 

r= ^ 7 ^ =0*01 m. nearly. 


n the mouth be 0*75 in. high, the distance between the 
avenues o£ vortices =0-21 in., from which the values of d 
are respectively 0*095 in., 0*085 in., and^ 0*075 in., which 
give ?*5=0*0164 in., 0*0164 in., and 0*16o in. for the 
and in. wide slits respectively. It appears from these 
results that the vortices have a definite radius for a given 
height of mouth, and that this radius is independent of the 
thickness of the jet. 

The author desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
Dr. Clay for the interest he has shown in this research. 
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LXXXII. On the Electrification of a Two-dimensional Ice- 
]?ailf By W. B. Morton, M.A., and Mart McDonald, 
M.Sc., Queen's University, Belfast *. 

T he two-dimensional analogue of Faraday’s ice-pail is 
composed of an infinitely long parallel-sided strip for 
bottom, with two other strips of equal height to form 
perpendicular sides. When such an arrangement is freely 
charged, the electric field in the low^er part of the interior 
becomes very small as the sides are raised. The question of 
the configuration of the field is here treated as an example of 

» Communicated by the Authors. 
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the general method of Schwarz, applicable to fields bounded 
by straight conductors. The work follows closely the pro¬ 
cedure adopted in an earlier paper * on the electrification of 
two intersecting planes. 

The field in the plane of z is represented on the interior 
of unit circle in a plane of ^ (fig. 1). To take adTantage of 
the symmetry of the figure we make the points 0 and tt on 
the circle correspond to the mid-points of AA', CC' respec¬ 
tively. The difierential relation between the complex 
variables is then 

where «yS 7 are the arguments of ABC. 


Fig. 1. 



To escape the appearance of a term in in the expansion 
for large values we require the relation 

4- -f- — 

or cosa + 2cosyS— COS 7 = 0. 

This implies that /S and 7 are obtuse angles, and that the 
points are so placed that OL = ^MK. 

There are thus two independent constants, not counting 
the scale-constant C. One relation connecting these is 
obtained when we express the condition that the pail shall 
have a single bottom, i.e.^ that AB = CB. The second 
relation is given by the shape of the pail, in the ratio of 
AB or CB to AA'. 

For points on the conductors, which are represented by 
points on the circumference, we put The equation 

then reduces to dzjdcf) = 2i (cos <p — cos (cos — cos 
{cos ^ — cos 7 ) “ i. 

* Phil Mag:, i. p- 337 (1926). 
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Th© single-bottom condition is expressed by the vanishing 
of tbe integral for z between limits of y and a for As a 
preliminary to mechanical quadrature, the integral is trans¬ 
formed by the substitution 

cos ^=cos 7 . cos* $ -f cos a . sin*i^. 

This does away with tbe infinite value of the integrand at 
th© lower limit, and makes the range from 0 to To get 
pairs of corresponding values of the constants, a definite 
value was given to cos«, and the integrand was then plotted 
for a number of values of cos 7 lying between —cos a. and — 1 . 
The positive and negative parts of tbe areas having been 
found by planimeter, it was possible to find by interpolation 
the value of cos 7 which made the total area vanish. The 
shape of the pail could then be found by evaluating the 
integrals representing the base and the height. 

The following values were obtained :— 

cos a = *2 *4 *6 

—cos 7 = *551 '893 *9943 

side/bottom = *052 *225 *633 

From the figures in the last column it will be seen that 
there is a practical difficulty in the way of getting a form 
which looks like an ice-pail. If the sides are to be made 
taller in comparison with the breadth, we shall have to work 
with values of cos 7 lying very close to — 1 . 

The angles of a /S 7 give directly the distribution of th© 
total charge between the different parts of the surface, the 
charge betvreen two points being represented by the arc of 
the circle between the corresponding points on the ^-diagram. 
So each side-plane carries the fraction a)/27r on its outer, 
and ( 7 —^)/ 27 r on its inner surface, while the bottom has ajir 
on its under surface and (w —y)lTr on its upper surface. The 
distributions for the three shapes given above are shown on 
fig. 2 , where the fractional charges are represented as seg¬ 
ments of tbe unit vertical height of the figure, plotted against 
the shape-ratio, of height to diameter of base. The trend of 
the curves drawn through the points indicates the ultimate 
transfer of the whole charge to the outsides of the two side- 
planes as the height of these is increased. It may be noted 
that the charge borne on the inner surfaces of the side- 
planes passes through a maximum value. 

Fig. 3 shows the forms of the equipotentials and lines of 
force for the last of the three forms examined. These are 
the graphs of logp = const. and <J>=const., where 
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The eqnipotentials are p = '9, (*9)®, (*9)^ (*9)^, and the lines 
of force correspond to 5° intervals in To obtain the 
former, mechanical quadrature was applied to the expressions 


Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 



for given by the fundamental equation. The 

lines of force were got by joining points with the same ^ 
on the different equipotentials. 
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LXXXIIT. A Method for the Magnetic Analysis of a Spec- 
trum hy means of Unresolved Zeeman Patterns, and its 
Application to Ag II. By A. G. Shenstone, M.A., 
Ph.D., and H. A. Blair, A/.-S'c.* 

Abstract. 

A METHOD o£ determining the Lande ^-values from nn- 
resoived Zeeman patterns is discussed. The method is 
applied to the spectrum of Ag II., and the cases where the 
measured values disagree with the theoreticai are considered 
with regard to the usefulness of ^-values as compared wdth 
intensities as criteria in the indentiHcation of terms. 


^ I'^HE magnetic factors “ g ” for the terms of a spectrum 
J- are knowji in few cases with any completeness.. 
In general we do not have a complete magnetic analysis 
because of the fact that it is not possible to obtain patterns 
of weak lines with the very high resolviiig power necessary 
for such work. It should he useful, however, to obtain 
such complete analy>es, even though accuracy is sacrificed 
for completeness. Such an analysis of the silver spark 
spectrum is here presented. 

The experimental arrangements were very simple. A 
silver arc was run in air between the poles of a magnet 
giving about 34,000 gauss. The light was passed through 
a quartz double-image prism and then through a quartz 
lens which focussed the tvro images, one above the other, 
on the slit of a Hilger E1 quartz spectrograph. This 
instrument has shown a resolving power at A, 2500 of 
approximately 40,000. The exposures varied from a few 
seconds to about one half-hour. 

The Zeeman patterns obtained were all unresolved except 
two ; and it is necessary, therefore, to consider the means 
of obtaining < 7 -values from such patterns. To do this we can 
use the theoretical intensity formulae given by Honl t in order 
to calculate the centre of inten'sity of an unresolved pattern. 

The formulae for the intensities of the Zeeman components 
for the case of A J = — 1 are as follows :— 

A^j-i = Ci(J + ? M— 1) cr-components, 

Am =C(J‘'^ —M’^) 7r-eomponents, 

* Communicated by the Authors, 
t Z. Physik, xxxi. p. 3^ (192o). 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 52. Wov. 1929. 3 F 
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where 0 represents a factor independent of M. The centre 
of gravity of the 7r-componeiits is obviously at the un¬ 
displaced position of the line since has its maximum 
forM=:0. The intensities of successive cr-components are 
in the ratios 

(J + J)(J + J~l):tJ + J~l)(J4-J-2) : : : 

i.e. 2J(2J-1) :(2J-l)(2J-2) : : : 3.2 ; 2.1. 

If we take the distance between the strongest and weakest 
components as unity, then, using the principle of moments, 
the centre of intensity, measured from the weakest 
component, is given by 

^ 1 f 1.2.3-^2.3.4+ ...f2J-2)(2J-l)2J7 

^“2J—2 i 1.2-f2.3 .(2J-1)2J j* 

The two finite series may be summed with the result, 

1 f i{2J~2)f2J-l)2J(2J+l)\_3 
^~2J-2^ K2J~1)2J(2 J-i1) J”4’ 

independently of J. The distance of the weakest component 
from the position of the original line is (J— 1)^2—(J — 2)^i, 
and the distance between the weakest and strongest 
components is (gi—^ 2 )( 2 J —2). Therefore, the centre of 
intensity should be at a distance from the undisplaced 
position equal to 

(.1- - 2)^. + i(^.-?j)2(J -1) 

This simple result may be used in cases of either odd or 
even multiplicities and gi^g< 2 - It should be noted that J in 
the formula is the greater of the two J's involved, and that 
gi belongs to the same level as J. The use of this formula 
depends upon the assumption that the centre of intensity is 
the point on which the observer sets the cross-hairs of his 
measuring instrument. In practice it has been found that 
this assumption is justified if the pattern is sufficiently far 
from complete resolution, t. e., the method gives the most 
nearly correct results where gi—g^ is not too great. 

The formulse for intensities of Zeeman components in the 
ease of A J = 0 are : 

Am±i = J + M)(J + M +1) o--component8, 

Am = TT-components. 
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The o--components have intensities in the ratios, 

2J.1 : C2J-1)2 : (2J~2)3 : : : 1.2J, 

i. e., the pattern is symmetrical about its own centre. This 
centre lies at a distance from the undisjdaced line equal to 
93 ) either odd or even multiplicity. Twice the 
measured displacement of such a line, therefore, gives 
directly the sum of the two ^’s. 

The TT-components have intensities in the ratios, 

{a) : 2^ : : : J* for odd multiplicity, 

and 

{b) P : 3® : : : (2J)® for even multiplicity. 

In the two cases, taking the distance from the weakest 
component to the strongest component as unity, the centre 
of gravity measured from the weakest component is : 

1 1.224-2.32 4-... + tJ--l)J* 

(a) 12 + 2 ’ +...+J> 

^ £(3J + 2)(J + 1)(J-1) 

5(J + 1)(2J + 1) 

D 

_ 1 3^+2 
“ i 2J +1 



g(J + l){2J + l)J 

_ 1 12.P + l()J + 3 
~ IG J ( J +1) ■ 

The expressions for the centre of intensity measured from 
the untie\dated position are as follows :— 

(c) (.«’!-s'!)+y(J~i)(5'i—*) =(5’i-y2)!l+y(J-i)} 

for odd multiplicities. 

(<i) iCs'i + y'(J *" 2) { 91 ^ 92 ) = (91 ^3) { 2 + y' (J — I)} 

for even multiplicities. 


3F2 
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As the expressions for the centre of gravity are compli¬ 
cated, it is more useful to tabulate the values of y and y\ 
and use the formulae c and d. 


Table T. 


Even Multiplicities. 

Odd Multiplicities. 

J 

y' 

J 

y 

i 


1 


U 

•90 

2 

•80 

2i 

•84 

3 

•79 

Bi 

•82 

4 

•78 


•80 

5 

'77 


•79 

6 

*77 

QD 

'75 

7 

•76 



00 

•75 


In practice the measurements of the 7r-components are- 
used only as a check on the more accurate results obtained 
from the cr-compoiients. 

The spark spectrum of silver has been analysed by 
Majumdar *, McLennan and McLay f, and Shenstone L 
The second and third analyses are in agreement, but the last 
is the more complete and is, therefore, used here. 

If ^-values are to be obtained from unresolved patterns 
it is obviously necessary to know one of the two for 
each line. In the case of Ag II. the start can be made 
from the two resolved patterns found, viz.: 

55SDi-5p3P°i C95)-l-50 Lande (1*00) '50, 1-.50_ 

558Di- 5/P°3 (0 l-00)--2-49 „ (0 I'OO) 1*50, 2-50. 

The measurements are the average of a large number made 
on several plates. Dashes indicate components which were 
present but whose measurements would not add to the 
accuracy. A number of Cu I. and Cull, lines were used 
as standards and were found to be consistent. 

It was assumed that the patterns given above differed 
from the predicted pattern only because of errors of 
measurement and that, therefore, the ^-values for the three 
terms involved are the Lande values. Knowing these 
three g^& it is then possible, by means of the formulse 
developed above, to calculate from the measured unresolved^ 

* Majumdar, Indian Journal of Physics, ii. p. 16 (1928). 

t McLennan and McLay, Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. xxii. p. 10 (1928). 

X Shenstone, Phys. Rev. xxxi. p. 317 (1928). 
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patterns, the ^-values o£ all the remaining terms. Because 
o£ the rather large errors of measurement of the narrow 
patterns, a method of successive approximation for the 
^-values was adopted. This involved, first, a calculation 
of ^’s from single lines, and afterwards an adjustment of 
the values to give the best fit to all the lines involving each 
term. Naturally the values obtained by such a process will 
have probable errors which will be smaller, the larger the 
number of lines from which they are calculated. Judging 
from the range of values obtained for any particular g, the 
error in those determined from more than five lines should 
not be higher than three per cent. The variation of the 
calculated values of g for a single term is illustrated by 
the following set whose average was used for the g of : 

1*00, 1-03, 1-04, T04, 1*01, 1*05, 1*07. 

Table II. (p. 770) gives the (^-values calculated, the 
Lande g^%y the number of lines used in each case, and the 
^-sums for terms of the same J and configuration. 

The following points are important:— 

(1) The ^-sum rule is fulfilled within the experimental 
error. The almost exact agreement for the terms of 
structure 4d®5d is, of course, fortuitous. 

(2) The ^-values of most of the terms are reasonably 
near the Lande values with the following exceptions:— 

(a) Terms of the structure and J = 2. 

[h) Terms of the structure Ad^bd and J = 2 and J = l. 

The fact that the o-values for the terras just mentioned 
depart so markedly from the Lande values involves an 
important theoretical question, viz. : the relative w-eight 
which is to be assigned to the ^-values and to the intensities 
of combinations in the designation of the levels of a spectrum. 
For instance, in the case of the terms of J = 2 in the 
structure 4d®5p, the four levels could be named in such 
a way as to make the individual t/’s most nearly the Lande 
values. This would involve a complete sacrifice of the 
ordinary intensity rules as well as a much greater departure 
from the interval rule. It would also involve great diffi¬ 
culties in the interpretation of iso-electronic sequences. 
For example, the term which is now in Agll. would 

have to be chosen as op^F^g, whereas in Pd I. the equivalent 
term would be chosen as 5jt?^D°2* 

The same theoretical difficulty presents itself in the case 
of series of terms of two multiplicities converging to the 
same multiple limit. A case in point is that of the terms 
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5^3 and ij) and in the spectrum under discussion. 

Theoretically, as we proceed to higher series members, the 

Table II. 


Ag II. ^-values and p-sums. 


Term. 

9 - 


No. of 


J. 

9 ‘ 

sum. 

Lande. 

Obs. 

Lines. 


L;mde 

Obs, 

5s3D3 

1-33 

1-33 

4 

4#5s 

1 

•50 

•50 


1*17 

1*13 

7 


2 

2-17 

216 

55*D. 

*50 

•50 

7 


3 

1-33 

1-33 


1*00 

108 

7 




300 





4d^bp 

1 

300 

5p^P°, 

1*50 

1*50 

5 

2 

4-34 

4*49 

6jo>P°. 

1*08 

1*60 

1-08 

1*50 

7 

7 


3 

4 

3-41 

1-25 

3-43 

1-26 


1*25 

1*26 

4 



•50 

•53 

5jD»D°3 

1*17 

•87 

7 

4d*Qs 

1 

VI*°o 


— 

1 


2 

217 

2-22 

bp^D\ 

1*33 

125 

1 


3 

1-33 

1*34 


•67 

*92 

7 



500 

4-99 

5j3'F°3 

1*00 

1-10 

7 

U^bd 

1 


1*00 

100 

8 


2 

4-34 

4'35 

bp^D° 

•50 

•52 

4 


3 

416 

4-23 


1-00 

1-20 

6 


4 

5 

3*30 

1-20 

3-35 

? 


1^33 

1-34 

3 






1-17 

1-11 

4 





es^D, 

*50 

*53 

3 





65'I>2 

I’OO 

111 

4 





5i®Si 

2-00 

1-84 

2 





5#G5 

1-20 

? 






5#a4 

105 

103 

2 





bd^P 

1*50 

1-37 

1 





bd^P^^ 

1-50 

•90 

2 





bcPB, 

1-33 

1-34 

2 





bd^F^ 

1-08 

1*04 

3 





b^D^ 

1-17 

107 

3 





bd'^S^ 

— 

— 

1 





bd^F^ 

1-25 

1-26 

3 






100 

1-51 

3 





bd^G^ 

•75 

•75? 

2 





bd^Bj^ 

•50 

•74 

2 





bd^G^ 

100 

1 06 

1 





bdW^ 

100 

1-20 

2 





bd^F^ 

*67 

•71 

2 





bd^Fs 

1*00 

1*10 

2 





biPPo 

— 

— 

0 







Total No. of Lines—72. 





electron couplings change in such a way as to dissolye the 
identity of the singlet term as it approaches the triplet. 
The c^-snm of and iDg should, therefore, be shared in 
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some undetermined way and the diiferentiation of the two 
levels should decrease, bringing in a relative increase of the 
intensities of iuter-sjstein combinations. In point of fact 
the ^-values do become equal, but the identities of the two 
levels do not fuse, but become more distinct when intensities 
are used as the criterion. In other words the naming of 
these terms by Zeeman effects is impossible, but it can be 
done uniquely from the intensities of their combination^. 
To illustrate this point we can compare the relative 
intensities of the inter-system combinations of the with 
its singlet combinations. Table III. contains these quotients 
for a number of spectra of the same type as Agll., and alse 
for the series terms of Pd II. and Ni II. 


Table III. 

Ratios of IIIter-system to Intra-system Intensities. 


Sjiectrurn. 


Series Member. 

1st tnesnber. 

r~ 

1 

o 

3 

Last member. 

Cu II. 

2 18 



5-4 

Ag IL 

1-45 

•27 


5*8 

Au IL 

las 

•38 


3-5 

1. 

•54 

l-rth 

0* 

00 

P(i I. 

1-33 

1-73 

•33 

40 

Ki II. 

•53 

•015 


Very large. 

Pd 11. 

112 

•<.M)7 


Very large. 

It is obvious 

that 

in every case the 

intensities of the 


inter-system combinations fall off much more rapidly for 
the higher series members than do the intra-system 
combinations. The apparent increase of the inter-system 
intensities in the second member for Nil. and Pd I. is 
explained by the fact that the second member singlet 
combinations are in the extreme red, where intensities are 
quite unreliable. 

The method used for the summing of the finite series in 
this paper is due to Sir Isaac Newton, through Dr. E. U. 
Condon, who must be Sir Isaac’s proxy in the reception of 
our thanks. 

Palmer Physical Laboratory, 

Princeton University, K.J., 

6th March, 19 l>9. 

♦ H. N. Russell, Phys. Rev. xxxiv. p. 821 (1929). 
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LXXXIV. 0?i the Origin oj the Spark Lines in JL-rag Spectra, 
By B.B, Ray, 1),Sc., Calcutta University, 

1. Introduction, 

B esides the characteristic X-ray emission lines of an 
atom, there are a large number of lines in the X-ray 
spectra of the elements which do not follow the well-known 
Mosele}^ law% and are named as “ non-diagrammatic lines. 
After Kossel’s satisfactory explanation of the process for 
the production of the characteristic emission lines of the 
atoms, Wentzel suggested that the non-diagrammatic lines 
might originate from an ionized atom, namely, these lines 
arise from an excitation process in which more than one 
electron is removed from the inner levels of the atom. 
Erom the close resemblance to conditions necessary for the 
production of the spark lines in the ordinary optical spectra, 
Wentzel f suggested the name of spark lines to these lines. 
The characteristic features of these spark lines are : 

(a) They accompany a prominent emission line, and 
generally lie on the shorter wave-length side of the latter. 
Thus we may have spark lines connected with the lines Ka, 
La, LyS, Ma, and so on. 

{h) They are broad and diffuse, and Coster (Phil. Mag. 
xliv. p. 546, 1922) is of opinion that these spark lines may 
consist of unresolved components. 

(c) Systematic measurements of the intensity of these 
lines could not be made wuth the change in voltage in the 
X-ray tube, as they are very weak. 

Experiments for the proper understanding of the problem 
of production of these satellites have been made by Bilcklin | 
forKa-satellitesof Al,and Siegbahn andLarson § for La-satel¬ 
lites of Mo,where they have carefully studied the production 
of these lines, maintaining a constant voltage in the tube, 
and have shown : 

1. That the spark lines are produced at an exciting volt¬ 
age slightly above, and certainlyiat much less than twice the 
critical voltage of, the K- or theL-level, as the case m;iybe 

* Comnmnicated by the Author, 

t Siegbahn, ‘ The Spectroscopy of X-rays.’ 

X Zeit. f. JPhys. xxvii. (1924). * * * § 

§ Arh. f. Mat. Astrooch. Fys. xviii. No. 18 (1924). 
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2. That all the spark line.-!} appear simultaneetisly, and that 
^vith different voltage the intensity relations of the lines do 
not change. 

3. That at a critical voltage greater than twice the critical 
voltage necessary to excite the K- or L-lines no new lines 
appear. 

To account for the production of the Ka-satellites, Wenlzel 
assumes that the atom may either lose two electrons from 
the K-sheli, or one from K and others from L- or M-shells, 
and so on. The transition processes giving rise to the various 
lines may be illustrated as follows, by making use of the 
structure diagram :— 

K-satellites : 

cc^... 2K6L2<— 1K7Lj, 

iKoLa^OKdLg, 

«5... 2Iv5Ij 2^—lIvdLg^ 

Uf.... 1 K.5L2^-0K7L2, 

a'... 2K7L2?n—l^lK8L2m — 1. 

In favour of Wentzel’s supposition may be cited the fact 
that his prediction that Av values for — should equal 
that for atg —and ofg—should be equal to — for the 
next higher element. These conditions are fulfilled in the 
measurements of AVetterVdad * on the spark lines of Mg, 
Al, and Si. Following Wentzel, Druyvesteynt obtained 
tlie relation 

(K/9"-KA)^ = (L-MWi-(L-M),, 

where is the satellite of the K/?i-line, and shouted 

that the relation conforms to experimental results. But the 
extension of the relation to L-satellites gave less satisfactory 
results. 

Richtmeyer f has recently discussed the whole question 
of X-ray spark lines, and has shown that neither Wentzehs 
theory nor DruyvesteyiFs suggestion does really explain all 
the facts known about these lines. He has suggested ‘‘the 
hypothesis that these satellites are produced by tW’O-electron 
transfers, similar to the primed lines (terms) in optical 
spectra,'^ and “ that the line K «4 is the result of the simul¬ 
taneous jump of one electron from the Ln level to a vacancv 
ill the K shell, and of another electron from an optical level 
to a vacancy in the M shell, both transfers cooperating to 
emit a single quantum,^’ but no suitable choice of combination 

* Zeit.f. JPhys. xlii. (1927). % Bhil. Magr., July 1928. 

t Bissertation, Groningen (1928). 
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of frequencies could be made in any atom to get the right 
result, even qualitatively. 

2 . Suggested Interpretation. 

Saha and Ray * have pointed out that, in order to explain 
the origin of the characteristic emission lines of an atom, 
the subdivision of Lg, Mg, Nj into two statically distinct levels 

such as L 2 iL 22 i M 21 M 22 , M 32 M 33 , .. so on, is 

unw arranted, and such subdivision is opposed to the structure 
of the outer shells as revealed by the analysis of optical 
spectra. The division of such sublevels as L 21 L 225 MggMsg, 
etc., appears by the synthesis of the quantum characteristic 
of the electrons according to the Pauli-Hund principle, as 
is usually done in the analysis of the optical spectra. 

Thus, in order to explain the Kaj and Kag radiations, we 
consider transition of the type Ki 6 L 2 -> 2 K] 5 L 2 , which gives 
us Ka^ and K «2 (K gives ®S, 6 L 2 gives and the resultant 
is ^Si; similarly 2 Ki gives *So and oLg gives and the 

resultant is ‘'^Pj, 

During the process of transition from Lg—vK w’e have two 
lines, Ktti, and Kag, corresponding to 2 Pi, ”S-<- 2 P 2 . 

The origin of lines KySi, KySg in the Iv series, and all the 
lines in L or M series, could be similarly exphiined. 

According to this method, WentzeTs suggestion for the 
origin of the Ka satellites is defective, inasmuch as he 
neglects the multiplicity of terms arising in such process. 
Thus, for Kag Wentzel suggests transition of the type 
1K7L->2K6L. In this process the Pauli-Hnnd principle 
demands a larger number of lines than what Wentzel con¬ 
siders. The number of terms arising out of such transition 
will depend on the actual transference of the electron from 
Li or L 2 level. Moreover, the argument that all the lines 
arising out of such process vvill be crowded at Kas cannot be 
true, as the separation of the terms in this transition wdll 
be more marked than the characteristic emission lines 
(Kaj and Rag)? because of the increase of the net central 
charge in the ionized atom. Fitriher, according to Wentzel, 
the intensity relation between the spark lines ^ould change 
with the change in the existing voltage, but B'acklin^& 
and Siegbahn and Larson’s observations for the Ka and La 
satellites of A1 and Mo respectively are directly opposed to 
this contention. On the experimental evidences put forward 
by Siegbahn and Larson f and Backlin % tlial all the spark 

* Pht/s. Zeits. xxviii. (1927). 
t Loc. cit. 


t Loe. cit. 
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lines are produced simuUaneously, we suggest the following 
scheme *. 

Let us suppose that in the process of excitation two 
electrons are ejected simultaneously—one from Ki, the other 
from Lj—and that there is now a rearrangement in which 
one electron passes from to The transition is 

2KiLi5L2^KiLi6L2. 

According to the Pauli-Russel-Hund theory, 
the left-hand side gives ^Poi29 
the right-hand gives 

We now expect a multiplet consisting of 6 lines, as 
follows :— 


2 IV}^ LjoLg 
K.JL 16 L 2 

‘p, 

SPo ’P, 

3S, 


as X 

’So 

a)' 

«5 


In the table of P terms (p. 776) we are arranging the 
known spark lines on this basis. There are other alterna¬ 
tive arrangements possible, but for theoretical reasons w'e 
prefer the present one. 

In the scheme the line —^Ps, which ought to be the 
strongest, is missing. But this simply means that the 
difference of ^Pj—^P 2 i'^ veiw small, and cannot be separated 
on the plate. Thus ag is a composite line which is confirmed 
by its appearance on the plate as a strong and diffuse line.^ 
There is nothing improbable in such an assumption. ^ e 
get a similar example in the arc spectrum of He. The 
combioation KjLg gives us ^Pi^P, but the *P set generally 
appears as a doublet term. It is only recently that Houston f 
and Bury:erJ have been able to show that the difference is 
extremely small. In fact Houston found Av for ^Pq — ®Pi= 
— *992, and ^Pj—^P 2 = — *071. The terms in He are 
inverted, i. e., ®Po< 3Pi < ^Pj. 

* A further objection against Wentzefs suggestion is that he puts 
more electrons in the L„-level than can be allowed by Pauli s principle. 
For example, Wentzel puts seven electrons in La, whereas, according to 
Pauli, it cannot contain more than six. 
t Phys. Kev. xxix. p. 749. 
t Zs. f. Phya. xxxviii. p. 437. 
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3. The. ^S] — ^So Differences. 

Tbe sgj—^So terms arise from the coupling K^Li, which 
w© obtain in the spectrum of helium. It has been empiri- 
-cally found that the difference *S—^Sq varies directly as the 
<}harge on the nucleus. 





Mg 



Al 


Si 


.’So 


P 

s 


{ 


Table of P terms in vJK (unit). 





Ordinary 

K- 


-’P,. ^P, 

’Pi- 

doublet, 

28^-=^P. 

absorption 
limits 
in vj'SL. 

77-32 

77-98 

77-22 

Ka 


/ 

4 




/ 

4 




77-77 

76-99 



93-14 

93-90 

92-28 

92-34 

95-81 


/ 

4 




/ 

93-66 

4 

92-75 

:^=-02* 

E 


110-46 

111-29 

/ 

110-25 

t 

109-53 

114-67 


/ 

110-01 

4 

109-99 

^'=•03* 

£ 


128-19 

130-13 

129-0 

128-18 



/ 

4 




/ 

i 

Av 



129-93 

128-66 

s =■"** 



148-4 l.i8-26 

-=■ 06 . 

170-0 181-81 

^=•09* 

E- 


C1 


193-1 207-84 


A 


235-73 


K 


265-33 


Taking the KjLi coupling in the present case as being 
perfectly analogous to that of He, the central charge being 
11, 12, 13 ... for Na, Mg, and Al... and assuming that the 
outer electrons are without effect on the coupling, we find 
that the Ar separations —’Sq do actually vary as Z. 


Calculated from Somiuerfeld’s formula. 
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RZ' 

He . 

6422 

'029 

' " 10976.O 

Na . 

. -22 

•020 

Mg . 

. -24 

'020 

A1. 

. *26 

•020 


4. Reasons for assigning the larger difference to the 
LjSLz Coupling. 

We have assigned the larger difference to 3P differ¬ 
ences arising from coupling for the following reasons. 

In the former case, IZ, KiLi, the electrons were in orbits 
having different values of the total quantum number n. 
Hence the effect of coupling is slight. In the present case 
n==2 for both sets, and the effect of coupling will be to 
produce very large separations in the ^P—®P values. As a 
matter of fact, this hypothesis is borne out by facts in optical 
spectra. 

The actual values of the separation caused by the coupling 
Lia*L 2 (a’= 1,... 6) in the optical spectra of the group Be ... Na 
are known only in a few cases. The case parallel to the 
present one, viz., LiSLo i^ obtained in the spectra of O, Fl"^ 
and The actual ^P~®P separations here are unknown, 

but in Fl"^, ^Py<^Pi<^P 2 . The difference ^P—^P is best 
known for the coupling L 1 L 2 , and the figures are given 
below ;— 

♦aKL.L^. 13e. B+. 

•^r 160343 

^44414 

ip 120929 

The separation varies as the net charge on the atom. 

In other cases as well, for the group 2 KL 1 XL 2 , the pub¬ 
lished figure.?, as far as they are available, support the view 
that the coupling causes large separation in the value of the 
terms due to different multiplication, and the value arises 
roughly as the net nuclear charge. 


C++. 

331939 

^58828 

273111 


Element. 

Na 

Mg 

Al 

Si 

P 

S 

(ir.. 

(12). 

(13). 

(i4). 

(15). 

(16). 

lp_3p 

R 

•76 

■92 

104 

1'25 

— 

— 

Z-ff 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Ai' 

Z-ff 

0'85 

'092 

•094 

•102 

- 

- 


Phys. Rev. xxvi. pp. 312 & 316. 
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Z—o-=net nuclear charge, the two K-electrons being 
regarded equal to two negative charges and causing a 
diminution o£ the central charge by two units. 

The mean value of Av= 10318, and the separations 
observed in the terms of different multiplicity due to the 
LjCeLs coupling amongst the neutral atoms is of this order. 

My thanks are due to Prof. M. N. Saha, F.H.S., for 
many helpful suggestions contained in this paper. 

University College of Science, 

92 Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, 

7tli Feb., 1929. 
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^HE 


following communications were read :— 


1. ‘ The Geology of the District around Abbey-Cwmhir (Rad¬ 
norshire).* By Richard Owen Roberts, il.Sc, 


This paper deals with an area of about 30 square miles in 
North-Western Radnorshire, immediately east of the Rhayader 
district described by Dr. Herbert Lapworth h The rocks belong 
to the Bala, Yalenti'an, and Wenlock Series. 

The Bala rocks have been divided into two groups. The lower 
o-roup consists of black and blue graptolitic shales and mudstones 
with grit-hands, which may be correlated with the middle part of 
the Mydrim Shales of South Wales, A dolerite-sili has been 
intruded into these black shales. On the west, the upper group 
consists in the lower part of grey-blue coarsely-mottled mud¬ 
stones, which yield a few shelly fossils near the base ; they are 
followed hv dark-blue rusty-weathering shales and mudstones, 
while the highest Bala rocks exhibit some lateral variation, and 
consist of sandy mudstones, shales, and grits. The lithological 
succession in these Upper Bala rocks resembles that described in 
other areas in Central Wales. On the east, the Upper Bala rocks 
consist of grey-blue fossiliferous mudstones. 

Only the lowest beds of the Birkhill Stage are exposed, and they 
are overstepped by the Tarannon Stage, which, over most of the 


1 Q. J. G. S. vol. Ivi. (1900) p. 67. 
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area, rests directly on folded Bala K>cks. The succession in the 
Tarannon is most complete on the north-west; but, eastwards, 
the upper part of the Tarannon overlaps the lower. 

The basal beds of the Wenlock Series consist of mudstones and 
shales, which are followed by thickly-bedded micaceous grits. In 
certain localities there appears to be a slight unconformity 
between the Wenlock and the Tarannon. 

The Bala rocks are exposed along the north-eastern extension 
of the Towy Anticline; but, in this district, the anticlinal axis is 
partly replaced by an important strike-fault, which hades west¬ 
wards. Subsidiary folds may be recognized within the Bala rocks. 
The axes of these folds are parallel to the geheml strike of the 
strata, although there is a change in the direction of pitch around 
Nantmel. The Bala rocks were folded in pre-Tarannon times, 
but broad shallow fold.s in the Tarannon and Wenlock rocks 
indicate that there has been a repetition of folding along the same 
lines at different periods. 


2. ‘ The Geology of the Country around Bodfean (South- 
Western Carnarvonshire).’ Bv Charles Alfred Matley, D.Sc., 
F.G.S., and Albert Heard, Ph.D., M.Sc., F.G.S, 

The authors describe the geology of a tract of country, about 
31 miles long by 2 miles wide, between 2s’'evin and Pwllheli, 
chiefly in the parish of Bodfean. It includes the prominent hill 
of Garn Bodfean (918 feet above O.D.) and a lesser hill, Moel y 
Penraaen. Most of the remaining ground is covered by drift. 

'Che country can be divided into two belts with reference to the 
dominant east-north-easterly strike. The northern belt includes 
Garn Bodfean and the ground north of Bod-eilan Mill; the 
southern belt runs from Gian-y-gors to Penprys, through Bodfean 
Hall and Moel y Penmaen. 

In the southern belt there is a volcanic series of submarine 
lavas and tuffs interbedded with ashy and argillaceous sediments. 
Fossils found at several horizons indicate a Lower Bala age. 
Owing to the iiigh dips, mostly nearly vertical, a great thickness 
(some 3000 feet) of rocks is present in this belt. There is no 
folding, but there is some strike- and di}>-faulting. A zone 
of tuffs of intermediate composition south of Bodfean Hall is 
1000 feet or more thick. The lavas are closely allied to the 
so-called spilitic suite, and include oligoclase-keratophyres, augite- 
andesites, and a pyroxene soda-trachyte which may be an albitized 
augite-andesite. 

Garn Bodfean. in the northern belt, has received previous 
attention from several geologists, and is usually regarded as 
probably an intrusive boss or neck of andesite. Detailed examina¬ 
tion shows that it consists of a great mass of ‘ felted ’ and granular 
keratophyres and some quartz-keratophyres. The ' felted ^ kerato- 
phyres on the southern margin of the hill are seen in a quarry 
to "overlie, at angles of 60° to 70°, a group of bedded tuffs and 
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agglomerates, the latter resting in turn upon a flow of hjpersthene- 
andesite. Except on this side of the hill, the keratophyres are 
surrounded everywheie by the Nevin Shales, which have not 
yielded fossils, but are probably of Llanvirnian age. The curved 
boundary between the keratophyres and the shales on the western 
side has been proved by an excavation to be a thrust-plane of low 
hade, and it is possible that the junction on the northern and 
eastern flanks may be of the same nature. Keratophyres and 
quartz-keratophyres, closely akin to those of Gram Boclfean, occur 
again in the eastern part of the area, north of Bod-eilan Mill, and 
they are present \n force in the countiy on the north. It seems, 
therefore, very possible that the whole hill is a transported mass 
carried over the Nevin Shales by earth-movements. 

All the igneous rocks of the area are considered to be extrusive, 
with the possible exception of a basalt which may be a sill. A 
detailed account of the petrography is given, with several new- 
chemical analyses. 

The paper discusses the tectonics of the area, the Bodfean 
volcanic series of the southern belt being regarded as part of the 
volcanic series of Llanbedrog and Madryn brought up as a fold, 
and the Garn Bodfean Thrust being compared with the Benmorfa 
Thrust near Criccieth and the deformed thrust of St. Tudwal's 
Peninsula. 

3. ‘ The Petrography of the Borrowdalo Volcanic Series of the 
Kentraere Area (Westmorland),’ Bv Georsje Hoole Mitchell, 
Ph.B., M.Sc., F.G.S. 

In a previous communication the succession and structure of the 
Borrowdaie Volcanic Series in Troutbeck, Kentmere, and Long 
Sleddale were described. The present paper forms the sequel, and 
deals with the petrography of the rt.)cks of that area. The volcanic 
rocks are composed of both lava-flows and tufEs, and chemical 
analyses and microscopical examination .show them to he of inter¬ 
mediate composition, varying from basic andesites to rhyolites. 
The rocks are greatly altered, and this has led to difhculty in 
distinguishing between lava-flows and tuif-deposits, ])articularly 
when the former are brecciated owing to flow. The characters of 
the lava-flows and tuff-deposits are discussed in detail. 

The alteration of the rocks, as shown by the changes in mineral 
composition, together with the materials filling the vesicles, is 
considered. The conclusion is reached that much of the alteration, 
may be referred to a variety of propylitization. 


[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
views expressed by their correspondentsf] 
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LXXXVI. Impact of Spheres of Soft Metals. 
By J. P. Andrews, M.Sc. * 


[Plates Xlli. & XIY.] 


Abstract, 

In tile first part of tins paper the duration of contact during 
collision, of two equal spheres of the same material, is 
investigated with a ballistic pendulum, employing the partial 
discharue of a condenser to measure the duration. For 
aluminium, tin, brass, babbitt, and a lead-tin alloy, a law of 
the form t = is obtained, wFere v is the relative 

velocity at impact, and n are constants. Zinc follows 
a similar law, but the constants cannot be accurately 
determined. 

in the second part a description of the flattened areas 
remaiidng on the spiieres after collision is given, and an 
exf>lanation of the rim which surrounds them is offered. 
If d is the diameter of these rims, d = 6(i?-“Co)”b where 
h, Co, and m are constants different for different spheres. 
From Co elastic moduli of the materials the least 

pressure required to start flow is calculated in the various 
cases, and is found to be of the order 10^ dynes/cin. 

♦ Communicated by Prof. C. H. Lees, F.R.S. 

PhiU Mag. S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 53. Suppl. Dec, 1929. 3 G 
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ESEARCH into the process of collision between two 
I solid bodies has followed two main routes, originally 
laid down by St. Venant and Hertz respectively. Of these, 
the wave theory of St. tenant has been found to apply to 
long bars, and bodies whose dimensions are comparatively 
large. For bodies whose dimensions in the direction of the 
motion at impact are small, Hertzes theory of perfectly 
elastic collision is known to be more in harmony with 
experiment. No precise criterion can be given, but it is 
knowm that where the duration of contact is large compared 
with the time required for a wave of compression to travel 
across the body and back again Hertzes theory applies*. 
Thus, in the case of aluminium, where the velocity of sound 
is .5*1 X 10® cra./sec., 2//(5*l x 10®) has to be small compared 
with the duration of impact, I being the appropriate linear 
dimension. This paper is concerned with experiments upon 
spheres small enough for Hertz’s theory to apply if the 
materials are perfectly elastic. 

Investigations of the impact of perfectly elastic spheres 
have, however, already been carried out, and the formulae 
deduced by Hertz for the urea of compression and the 
duration of contact have been verified, first by Hertz 
himself and then by other investigators f- tf v is the 
relative velocity of two equal spheres of the same material 
at the moment of collision, and t is the duration of their 
contact, = constant, according to Hertz. 

When, however, we employ materials other than the 
hardest steel the assumption of perfect elasticity is no longer 
justified, and modifications must be introduced. Assuming 
a resistance to advance proportional to the square of tlie 
velocity, from the moment the spheres touch to the moment 
they begin to recede, T. Poschl has shown how to modify 
the theory of Hertz, and has produced an approximate 
solution of the problem, which shows that tv = constaiat in 
this casej. It was the original purpose of this research 
to discover whether or not this law were obeyed. 

Method of Investigation. 

A good method for investigating this problem was already 
to hand, and had been used with various modifications by 

* Vide E. W. Tschudi, Phys. Rev. xriii. p. 423 (1921) ; .T, E. P. Wag- 
staff, Proc. R. S. ev. p. 644 (1924). 

t A. Dinnik, Jour. d. Russ. Rhys. Ges. xli. p. 67 (1909) ; W. Muller, 
Weiner Ber. cx;xiii. p. 2167 (1914), and others. 

X T. Poscbl, Zs. fiir Rhys. xlvi. p. 142 (1927). 
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a number of investigators. Only minor improvements have 
been incorporated here. A condenser is charged, the impact 
of the metal spheres is allowed to partially discharge it, and 
the remaining charge is immediately afterwards measured 
by passing it through a ballistic galvanometer. From 
a knowledge of the original and final charges and the 
resistance of the circuit, the time during which the spheres 
were in contact may be deduced. This method appears to 

Fig. 1. 


K 




I )iagram of Apparatus. 

have originated with R. Sabine* in 1876, and has been used, 
with small differences, by others since, notably Wagstaff. 
The chief pitfall to be avoided is the inclnsion of appreciable 
inductance in the circuit, since the formula for calciilatino- 
the duration of contact then becomes far too complicated. 
The innovations in the present experiments are the employ¬ 
ment of the pendulum suspensions of the spheres as conducting 
leads and an arrangement enabling the observer to turn the 

* R. Sabine, Phil Mag. i. p. 337 (1876) 

3G2 
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balls after each collision so as to present a new pair of 
surfaces at each impact. The spheres were each suspended 
by four steel wires so as to form pendulums about 180 cm. 
long, which were so adjusted that the bails were in light 
contact at points on their equators when at rest. The balls 
were screwed, as shown, to small bars of brass, to w hich the 
suspension wires wrere soldered. The electrical circuit is 
represented above. The condenser C is charged bj- depressing 
K on the left, while the spheres are separated. This separation 
is secured by drawdng one of the spheres aside by means of 
a thread passing under a glass rod, and fastened to a hook 
depending from a platform P. Depressing K to the right 
then discharges the condenser through the ballistic galvano¬ 
meter G, producing a throw The condenser is charged 
anew, platform P, wdiich is controlled electro-magnetically, 
is removed by sudden rotation in the direction of the arrow' 
so as to let the hook and displaced sphere fall perfectly 
freely, and the spheres collide. Innnediafely after the 
collision, the condenser is discharged through G, a deflexion $ 
being obtained. In order to prevent a further collision, the 
second sphere, in moving back, actuates a very easily moved 
swdtch, and thus causes a flag of mica covered with soft felt 
to move into the space between the two spheres, insulating 
them. The masses of the two spheres are adjusted to equality 
by adding a small weight to one of them if necessary. 


Theory of the Method and Pt'eliminary E.vperime7it,s. 

(1) The Duration of Contact, 

If self-inductance is absent, and the total resistance of 
the circuit through which the condenser discharges during 
collision is R, then during this period 

rJ+?/c = o, 

where q is the charge on the condenser. Tlie solution of this 
equation is 

.( 1 ) 


0 being the capacity of the condenser. If, however, self¬ 
inductance is present, but only to a small extent, such that 

is small, then the equation of motion, which is now 


strictly 
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may be written approximately 

“fl + (f: + 

since from (1) 

d^g _ 
dl^ - 

and the new solution is 

log9 = log</o-5(i-^.)<. ... (2) 

In actual practice g was measured by discharging through 
a ballistic galvanometer whose deflexions 0 were proportional 
to the quantity discharged, so that (2) may be written 

= ... (3) 

Hence, provided seif-inductance is zero, and there is no 
other perturbing quantity, will be a linear function of 

log 0, the time t being kept constant. 

This matter impy be tested by separating the balls to the 
same di.stance on each occa.sion, so that the veiocitv of 
approach is always the same, and trying the collision experi¬ 
ment with didereiit values of K in the circuit. But a second 
consideration enters here. When the spheres first tonch, 
the resistance at their junction must be extremely large, then 
fall rapidly, re ;C;hing a minimum, and finuliy increase to an 
infinite value. It may be considered as having an unknown 
average value /•, which may be a not altogether negligible 
quantity. Equadoti (3) ought, therefore, to be written 
approximately 



From the form of this equation, provided a wide range of 
values of R is considered, the two terms in the brackets cannot 
always compensate one another unless each is separately 
unity^. An experiment was arranged on these lines, the 
spheres being rotated through a sutall angle after each 
collision, using values of R ranging from 113 to 10,000 ohms, 

and a perfectly rectilinear graph was obtained when ^ 


was 
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plotted against log $, It follows that r = 0 and L = 0 very 
closely. The usual value of R was about 500 ohms. (See 
fig. 2.) 

(2) The Velocity of Approach. 

When the bob of a pendulum of length I is withdrawn 
a horizontal distance it may be shown that the velocity it 


Fig. 2. 



/o<7 d 


acquires in falling freely to the lowest point of its path is 
given by 



so long as w is small compared with 1. If appreciable 
damping occurs, and X is the logarithmic decrement, then 

the above expression must be multiplied by ( 1 — ^ I, giving 
finally 
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The value of never exceeded 1 per cent., and X varied 

between 0’012 for aluminium and 0*002 for tin. The 
corrections were therefore considered negligible. 

The Initial Separation of the Spheres. 

As it was specially desira{)le not to contaminate the 
surfaces of the sptjeres, the following methods were employed 
to measure their initial separation. For small separations 
up to about 20 cm. a large lens was arranged to produce 
a diminished real image of the spheres, and the horizontal dis¬ 
tance between these images was measured in a good travelling 
microscope. It is estimated that by this means the separation, 
and therefore the velocity of approach, could be found to 
about 2 per cent, accuracy, wdth the exception of the 
smallest velocities, which were sometimes in error owing to 
slight draughts. After each set of observations the readings 
of the microscope were calibrated by observing the apparent 
length of 10 cm. of a metre scale placed in the position 
previously occupied by the spheres. For larger distances, 
where aberratiou in the lens may have affected the results, 
the distances were measured directly by a metre scale with 
stiff paper pointers. For the same degree of accuracy it 
was only necessary to be certain of the reading to within 
4 mm., and it was easy to read it to 1 mm. For simplicity, 
all the results in this paper are reducetl to the microscope 
scale of the frst method. 

The Condenser employed. 

This was a Siemens Standard 1 mfd., selected because of 
its small absorpHon and leakage. In tlie course of the 
experiment, as already outlined, the condenser was charged 
about half a second A>efore the collision, and then dis¬ 
charged about half a second after, so that the chances of any 
spurious effects due to absorption and leakage were reduced 
to entirely negligible quantities. The sbort-circniting plug 
of the condenser was inserted for some minutes between 
collisions. The e.m.f. of the charging battery was carefully 
watched, and kept at 4 volts. 

The Galvanometer. 

In the majority of experiments a fluxmeter was employed, 
this instrument having the advantage of a large periodic 
time (46 sec.), which enables the ballistic throw to be read 
off quite accurately. A separate experiment proved that the 
throw was accurately proportional to the charge suddenly 
passed through the coil over the whole range employed. 
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The Spheres. 

Tiiese were first cast and then turned in the Instrument 
Shop of East London College. The equalorial zone was 
turned with special care to a truly s})herical figure, since 
here the collision was to take place; and the wdiole then 
polished. In some instances the spheres were subsequently 
annealed, but this was not possible in the case of zinc and 
aluminium, as non-conducting films were thereby formed. 
In all cases the spheres were 4*0 cm. in diameter. 

Part I. 

Results. 

Six substances haA*e so far been examined, viz., aluminium, 
tin, zinc, an alloy of lead and tin containing 60 per cent, 
tin, and a babbitt alloy. Typical results follow. 

Table I. 

Tin. Rxpt. 2. 

Temperature of the air 10°-2 C. 

Resistance R, including that of the steel leads = 513*2 ohms- 

Length of the pendulum = 184*.5 cm. 

Capacity of condenser= 1 microfarad. 

10 cm. of metre scale = 0*785 cm. on microscope. 

= 32*77 cm. 


Separation of* 

Throw of 

t ( sec.) Q 

V 

i calc. 

Bplieres, in cm. of 

galv. 0, 

l-lSlogju—" 

=29-40 S 

sec. 

microscope. =S. 

cm. 

XiO-3. ^ 

cm./sec. 

X 10-^ 

0-050 

10 35 

5-91 

1-47 

5-91 

0-120 

12-18 

5-09 

3-5.'; 

5-01 

0-177 

13 02 

4-73 

,5-20 

4-71 

0-285 

12-95 

4-76 

8-.38 

4-38 

0-435 

14-60 

4-15 

12-78 

4-15 

0-900 

15-49 

3-85 

26-5 

3-82 

1-420 

16-15 

3-62 

41 8 

3-05 

1-S75 

36-58 

.3-.^)0 

55-0 

3-57 

2-63 

16-77 

3-45 

77-3 

3-48 

0-032 

8-85 

6-71 

0-94 

6-49 


These results and those in Table 11. are represented graphi¬ 
cally in fig. 3. Curves representing the results for the other 
materials are also given in figs. 4 and 5. 
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Table II. 

Aluminium. Expt, 3. 

Temperatare of the air 18° C. 

Kesistance R, including that of the steel leads, =525 ohms. 
Length of pendulum = 182*0 cm. 

Capacity of condenser = 1 microfarad. 

10 cm. of metre scale = O’800 on microscope. 

19*09 cm. 


Separation of 

Throw of 

Observed t (sec.) 

V 

t calc. 

ipheres, in cm. of 

galv. 9, 

=1-212 log, 
XlO-3 9 

=29*0 S 

sec. 

microscope, =S. 

cm. 

cm./sec. 

xio-*. 

0-085 

11-99 

2 91 

2-46 

3-28 

O’loO 

11-53 

2-65 

4-50 

2-47 

0*230 

13-14 

1-96 

6-68 

2*13 

0-335 

13-09 

1-99 

973 

1-90 

0’51f> 

13-66 

1-76 

14-96 

1-71 

0-710 

14-10 

1-60 

20-6 

1-62 

0-935 

13-89 

1-68 

27-2 

1-56 

ri80 

14-73 

137 

34-3 

1-51 

1 -425 

14-50 

1-44 

41-3 

1-49 

1-700 

14-6! 

1-41 

49-2 

1*47 

0-100 

10*20 

3-30 

2-90 

3-04 

0-065 

8-35 

5-34 

1-89 

3*86 

2-000 

14-45 

1-46 

58-0 

1-45 

1-020 

14-00 

1-00 

29-6 

1-54 


.3. 


r 0:' ser.'St 



to 20 30 4-0 SO 60 VO SO 

V cm/sec. 
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The answer to the original question may now be sought, 
namely, do these results agree with the assumption of 
a resistance to distortion proportional to the square of the 
relative velocity ? Do they, that is to say, follow' a law of 
the form constant? 

In no case is this law obeyed. In some instances a law 
of the form {t —ttylrss: constant would be a first approximation; 
but after an extensive investigation, the best agreement is 
found to be with a formula of the type 

where fg, a, and n are all constants which differ for the 
different materials. The values of these constants are 


Table III. 


Substance. 

Ex})t 

^‘oXlO^ 

see. 

ax lOl 

«. 

Kemarks. 

Aluminium ... • 

{i 

1-38 

1-34 

20-7 

4-52 

T58 

0*92 

Points scattered. 
Re-turned. 

Tin .- 


2-82 

3*58 

0-39 


U 

3-40 

6-88 

0-92 

Re-turned. 


f 1 

1-89 

318 

0-32 


Babbitt 

1 

u 

2-43 

«<>1 

0-98 

Re-turned. 

1 3 

1-93 

5-88 

0-69 

Re-turned and 

1 

1 




annealed. 

Brass ......... 

1 

016 

3-79 

0-19 


Lead-Tin \ 

Alloy. J 

-1 

T50 

500 

0-30 



j No formula found to cover the whole range, but the 
[ curve runs in the same general way. 


tabulated in Table III., and the crosses on the curves of 
figs, d, 4, and 5 are points calculated from the formula to 
show how nearly they agree with observations. In one 
instance, that of zinc, no formula was found to cover the 
whole range, and repetition gave erratic results, which may 
have been due to marked differences at different parts of the 
surface, and to the formation on collision of flattened portions 
of an unusual character. 

In calculating these constants, the usual method (as given, 
for instance, in Running, ‘ Empirical Formulas ’) was found 
to exaggerate small errors at one end of the range. The 
following method was therefore employed. The slopes of 
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tangents drawn at chosen points on a smooth curve through 
the observations were recorded. Then, since 



2 = log (nV) -t 2(1 -n) log r, 


so that (a) if log is a linear function of log r, the formula 

t = follows, and (b) n and a are obtained from the 

slope and intercept of the straight-line graph indicated. 
These slopes and intercepts, it should be noted, were definitely 
calculated by the method recently given by J. H. Awbery*. 


Discussion, 

According to the formula, the duration of contact tends 
towards a steady value to; which is greater than zero, as the 
velocity at impact increases. That would be other than 
zero is to be anticipated, because at high speeds permanent 
deformation occurs, and during the process of deformation 
the spheres must be in contact. It afspears that at the 
highest speeds the diminution of the duration of contact 
w'hich ought to follow' from the larger elastic forces called 
into play on collision is just counterbalanced by the extension 
of this period, due to the flow of the metal. A conclusion 
reached by J. H. Vincent f, after experiments in which 
a steel ball was dropped upon a lead plate, namely, that the 
time taken by any one .sphere to produce a dent w’as inde¬ 
pendent of the velocity of impact, is another exumpie of this 
compensating action. 

At very small speeds ^ = a/r-* very nearly. This is remin¬ 
iscent of Hertzes formula —coiistanl. In one in.'^tanee, 
that of brass, n is almost exactly 1/5; while in tise cases of 
lead-tin alloy, babbitt, and tin, the value of n in the first 
experiments, altbougli greater, is not widely tlifierent from 
1/5, the difference being p<!ssibly due to working on the 
lathe. Of zinc nothing definite can be said in this respect, 
while aluminium appears to be so susce])tible to mechanical 
working, and so readily forms a non-conducting layer when 
annealing is attempted," that the results cannot be regarded 
as evidence on this point. It therefore seems likely' that at 
very small speeds of approach Hertz’s law, or a law very 
similar to it, may apply. Further experiment is required to 

* J. H. Awhery, Proc. Phys. Soc. xli. (1929). 

1 J. H, Vincent, Proc. Camb. Phil, Soc. x. p. 332 (1898-1900), 
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establish this point, hut it may l>e noted that some experi¬ 
ments by C. V. Raman* upon slow collisions have shown 
that the coefficients o£ restitution for lead, i)rass, and bronze, 
ail approach unity at small speeds of approach. .Similar 
results have been obtained by Okubo t for a number of other 
substances. 

The Efect of Mechanical Working and Annealing, 

From Table Ilf. it appears, as a rule, that all three 
constants, to, «,,and a, increase after the spheres have, been 
re-turned and re-polished ; and decrea.^^e after annealing, 
n seems to be the most sensitive in this respect, and 4 the 
least. These facts may ije understood if to depends upon 
the properties of the metal in bulk, while n depends on the 
properties of the outside layer of the material. This is 
probably the case, for the theory of Hertz assumes that large 
stre.'ises occur only in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
area of contact, and the elastic properties of the surface 
layers are therefore of prime importance in this theory. The 
present experiments provide a value of n similar to Hertz’s 
when the tempornry deformation is confined to the surface 
and the surface has not been over worked. As soon, 
however, as comparatively large permanent deformations 
appear, metal below the surface, and possibly out of the 
influence of the lathe tool, begins to have a preponderating 
effect. Tliis is the region in which is the chief term of 
the formula. 

Finallv, these results do not support the view that, after 
contact IS made, the spheres approacli one another under 
a resistance proportional to the square of the velocity. 

Part II. 

The Permanent Deformation at the Surfaces 
of the Spheres. 

When the speed of approach is fairly high, small flattened 
portions, circular in shape, are visible on the surfaces of the 
spheres. To a csirsory view they appear planes, as though 
a small spherical cap had been cut ofl’; but under the 
microscope they each appear surrounded by a pronounced 
rim, higher than the flat portion. A magnified section of 
the sphere through one of these would probably have the 
appearance of fig. 6 (a) in the majoi ity of cases. When light 

* 0. V. Raman, Phys. Rev. xii. p. 442 (1918). 

t J. Okubo, Tohoku Univ. Sci. Rep. p. 454 (1922). 
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is reflected obliquely from the “flat,” it is possible to 
photograph the rim. PI. XIII. (a) shows this. It is not here 
a question of one harder sphere imposing a concave impression 
on the other, for as a rule both spheres exhibit the same 
deformation. To show this clearly, the four photographs, 
{h). {c), (d), {e) of PL XIIL are views of the left and right 
sides respectively of two “flats,” one upon each sphere, 
formed during a single collision. On some occasions the 
portion usually plane was itself undulating, probably having 
a section, as in fig. 6 (/>). This is illustrated in (/) and (p) 
of Pis. XIII. & XIThese remarks apply to all materials, 
but the case of zinc requires amplification. Whereas in the 
other cases the rim vvas perfectly circular, or onlv slightly 
distorted, in the case of zinc it was nearly always irregular, 
and onlv roughly circular. The flattened portion within 
the rim, moreover, vvas traversed by a network of siib-iidiary 


Fig. 6. 



ridges which, although readily seen hv the eye, were found 
difficult to record photograpliically. (A), (/), and (/) of 
PL XIY. are, however, attempts which do show how regions 
of the “flat” are cast into shadow when viewed hv light re¬ 
flected obliquely. The irregularity of the outline is, in fact, 
exaggerated in these pictures, the outside rim, although com¬ 
plete, being partly hidden in shadow. The first thought was 
that the ridges were boundaries of crystals, but in this case 
the section would have been as in fig. 6fc). stepped on the 
flattened part. Illumination from the other side ought then 
to have made the bright lines dark, and shown up other 
bright lines. In point of fact the same lines were brought 
out. The conclusion is that the section must have been as 
in fig. 6 (d). 

An explanation on the following lines of these rims and 
ridges suggests itself. During the beginning of the collision, 
the metal in the neighbourhood of the point of contact is 
compressed, the pressure being greatest at the centre *. As 

* Vide Hertz, ‘ Miseellaneous Papers,’ English ed., p. 173. 
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tbe centres of the spheres continue to approach, the pressure 
beoomes so great that, if the initial momentum be sufficient, 
breakdown occurs. The area over which the metal has 
fused will continue to expand until the balls begin to 
recede. The continued approach of the centres involves 
the “ fusion of more material at the centre of the compressed 
area, and this material has to be forced aside. When the 
spheres cease to approach, and begin to recede, the pressure 
on this extruded material is relaxed, and it re-sets. The 
sharply-defined rim suggests that it has been extruded beyond 
the area of contact, for here it would solidify on emergence, 
and immediately be covered by more material, thus building 
up a projecting ring which would be constrained to lie in the 
plane of contact until the pressure was released. On relaxation 
the layers first deposited would recover from the strain of 
subsequent pressure, pulling the projection into a rim. 

It may be asked why, if “fusion'' occurs over a common 
area, the spheres do not adhere. This would be easier to 
explain than the apparent adhesion of the zinc spheres, for 
the surfaces are covered wdth exceedingly fine scratches from 
the lathe tool, each of wdiich provides an air-film to prevent 
the coalescing of the two parts. But in the case of zinc 
transitory adhesion does appear to take place, and the ridges 
within the rim are probably the lines along wduch the 
adhesion w'us most protracted. This offers a ready explana¬ 
tion of the erratic nature of the results for zinc, but its 
exceptional behaviour remains unexplained. 

A very similar phenomenon has been observed by 
C. V. Raman * when steel balls are dropped upon a glass 
surface. He hesitates, however, to ascribe the rim to flow 
of fused material, owdng to the time available being so small. 
When, however, it is recalled that in 1113 ' experiments the 
gradient parallel to the surface, of the normal pressure, is of 
the order 10 '^ dynes per sq. cm. per cm. or more, and the 
mass of material to he moved of the order 10 “^ 
not seem at all impossible that the required velocity of flow 
(less than 1000 cin./sec.) could be acquired in a few 
ten-thousandths of a second, even allowing for powerful 
forces due to viscous resistance. 

Size of the Permanent Deformation in Relation to the 
Velociii/ at Impact. 

The diameters of the circular rims were measured micro¬ 
scopically, and the results recorded with the velocities of 

* 0. V. Raman, J. Opt. Soc. Arnsr. xii. p. 387 (1926). 
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approach 
plotted in 


in Table IV., a typical example. These resnlts are 
fig. 7. where cP is taken as the ordinate to bring 


Table IY. 


Tin Spheres. Exp. (3). 
Diameter o£ spheres 4’00 cm. 
Mass ol each sphere 240 gm. 



Diameters of rims of deformations. 

Diameters 

V, cm./sec. 

Sphere 1, 

Sphere 2, 

Means, 

calculated, 

cm. 


c.n. 

cm. 

cm. 


9-2 

0-083 

0160 

0-096 

0-081 

11-9 

0-110 

0-112 

0-111 

0-106 

16-5 

0-117 

0-129 

0-1-23 

0-131 

21-0 

0-153 

0-145 

0-149 

0-150 

23-9 

0-162 

0-1.59 

0-160 

0162 

26-8 

0-174 

0-176 

0-175 

0-172 

31*8 

0-192 

0-199 



31*8 

0-195 

0-187 

0-193 

0-187 

38-6 

0205 

0-208 

0-206 

0 205 

46*8 

0-230 

0-233 

0-231 

0-225 

60-2 

0*236 

0-235 

0-235 

0-248 


Fipr. 7. 



out more clearly the intersection of the curve with the v axis. 
In some cases the diameters for one sphere of a pair were 
uniformly a little larger than those for the other, but in all 
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cases the mean was taken as the most convenient quantity 
to deal with. The curves for the remaining substances are 
shown in fig. 8. If the curves may be extrapolated to 
intersect the axis of r, as has been done in the figures, we 
learn that no permanent deformation is produced until the 
velocity of approach reaches a definite value vo, which is 
a characteristic of each material. There is nothing new in 
this idea, but the observation is a justification for it. The 
values of Vq are given in Table V. In some instances the 
diameters could not be measured with sufficient accuracy to 


Fig. 8. 



warrant their inclusion here ; but, from the reliable sets of 
observations a formula was sought to represent the results. 
This was found to be 

d = Ifv— Vq)"^, 

and Table Y. gives the values of the constants h, m, and 
Distmssion. 

In the cases of aluminium, lead-tin alloy, brass, and zinc 
after annealing, m is approximately 0*5. Thus is propor¬ 
tional to a quantity of kinetic energy k(v—VQf, which, when 
vis sufficiently large, differs only a little from the expression 
Phil. Mag. iS. 7. Yol. 8. No. 53. Suppl. Dec. 1929. 3 H 
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for the kinetic energy of the moving sphere at collision. The 

Yoliime of the small spherical cap whose diameter is d i® 

R being the radius of the sphere. Hence at high speeds we 
have the rule, originally given by Vincent for the case of 
spherical indentations in a lead plate, “ the volume of the 
material apparently removed is proportional to the kinetic 
energy of the moving sphere at impact.” 

This is, however, no longer true in general for small 
values of the kinetic energ}^ and according to these results 
it is not a principle applicable to all substances. A similar 
rule might be made for the other substances, but it would be 
neither so simple nor so suggestive. 


Table V. 


Substance. 

Expt. 

h. 

Vq, cm,/sec. 


Remarks. 

Aluminium.. 


0023 

12-0 

0-5 

Observations 
rather scattered. 

Tin . 


0048 

2’5 

0-41 


"Is 

0-047 

50 

0-42 

After re-turning. 

iBabbitt . 

..{3 

0044 

10-0 

0-375 

After re-turning 
and annealing. 


[1 

0-045 

9-0 

0-37 


2inc ........ 

.."Is 

0-027 

Very small. 

0-50 

After annealing and 
then re-turning. 


I 

Lead-Tin 

Alloy, 


0-098 

2*0 

0-50 


Extruded 

Brass. 


0-020 

8-0 

0-47 



The Least Pressure Required to initiate Floiv. 

^A knowledge of Vq enables us to calculate this pressure 
for the various substances. The calculation is based on the 
theor}" of Hertz, and rests on the assumption that the 
materials may be regarded as perfectly elastic when v<Vq. 
From the first part of this paper, it will he clear that 
considerable justification exists for this in the cases of brass, 
lead-tin alloy, babbitt, and perhaps tin; for zinc and aluminium 
the case is not so good. 

Following Love’s version of Hertz’s work*, we find that 
the total thrust over the whole area of contact is given by 

p — A_ 47r/z(X4-g,) 

37r R ’ 

* Love, Elasticity,” 4th edn. p. 200. The English translation of 
Hertz’s ‘ Miscellaneous Papers ’ contains several serious misprints. 
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where a is the radius of the compressed area, R the radius 
of the spheres, X and p are elastic moduli commonly 
^employed. 

The maximum value attained by a is related to the 
velocity of impact v thus 


^max. 


=R 


/y\2/5 r5,r (l-o-)n i/5^ 

Uj Lie i- 2 o-J 


where c is the velocity of cornpressional waves in the material 
of the spheres. 


(S _ . p — density of material; 

cr = Poisson^s Ratio ; 

while the pressure at the centre of the compressed area 


Table VI. 


Substance. 

AluiuiniurQ. 

Expt. 

..(3 

^XlO-^ 

2-6 

vp/5. 

2‘71 

P', dynes/cm.^ 

71x10® 

Tensile 

strength. 

dynes/etu.®. 

5*4X10® 

Tin . 

■{3 

2-3 

23 

1-45 

1-90 

3*3x10® 

4*4xl0» 

1*7x10® 

Babbitt _ 

.. a 

1-7 

2*51 

4*3x10® 


Zinc. 

n 

•13 

3-6 

36 

2-41 

Too small 

o 

X 

00 

1*2x10® 

Lead-Tin 

Alloy. 

}i 

2-3 

to measure. 

1*32 

2*6x10® 


Extruded 

Brass. 

b 

4-1 

2-30 

9*5x109 

8 XlO® 


(where it is a inaximiim), is given when <zattains its maximum 
also by 


„ .2/5 J r t 1" \ 

^ bL c^lh 1 — 2cr J J 

= 

where the coefficient of is denoted by (f>. 

If, now, we insert Uo as the velocity, P'will be the pressure 
just capable of starting flow. Table VI. gives the calculated 
values of these pressures. The necessaiy elastic constants 
3 H 2 
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for aluminium, zinc, tin, and brass were derived from tables, 
while those for babbitt and the lead-tin alloy were found 
from separate experiments on rods of these materials specially 
cast for the purpose. These pressures may be compared with 
such quantities as crushing and tensile strengths ; but the 
former are not recorded to any extent except for ferrous 
metals. The available data on tensile strengths have been 
added in the last column for comparison. It is interesting 
to note that these are of the same order as the pressures 
calculated. 


Summary of Results. 

Part I. 

(a) The duration of contact is related to the velocity of 
approach by the law ^ -f 

(b) For the alloys brass, lead-tin, and babbitt n is 
practically 1/5, as in Hertz’s formulatr^''° = constant, provided 
the surface is not mechanically worked to too great an extent. 

(c) For the metals tin and aluminium n is definitely 
greater than 1/5, while for zinc no value can be given. 

(d) Mechanical working of the surface raises the values^ 
of to, a, and ?i, while annealing reduces them again. 

Part II. 

(a) The circular permanent deformations are found to be 
bounded by a rim. 

(b) The diameters of these rims are related to the velocity 
at impact by the law d — h{v — vff\ 

(c) In the cases of aluminium, lead-tin, and brass m is 
practically O'5. 

(d) In the case of zinc the deformations are irregular in 
outline and intersected by ridges. 

(e) The pressures necessary to cause the metal to flow are 
of the order 10^ or 10^® dyiies/cm.^, that is, of the order of 
the tensile strengths. 

In conclusion, this is the first paper upon a research, still 
in progress, carried ont at East London College under the 
encouragement of Prof. 0. H. Lees, to whom I am indebted 
for many helpful suggestions. 
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LXXXV^II. On the ^2~M%nute Period in the Frequency of 
the Aft€r~Shocks of Earthquakes. By Charles Davibof, 
Sc.l).,F.G.S.* 


T he time taken by an earthquake-wave to travel from a 
foeus near the surface to its antipodes is almost 
exactly 21 minutes. As the crust within and near the focus 
is for some days in a highly sensitive condition, it is possible 
that the return-pulsation may affect the frequency of the 
after-shocks, and my object in this paper is to show that a 
42-minute periodicity does govern their occurrence. In two 
earthquakes, the Mino-Owari earthquake of 1891 and the 
Kwanto earthquake of 1923, I have applied the same 
methods in the hope of tracing periods of 21 and 84 minutes, 
but I have not been able to find any decisive evidence of 
their existence f. 

Let us suppose that the crust is on the point of motion in 
one direction over a certain area, and that a periodic force 
of strength sufficient to precipitate motion acts upon it in the 
same direction. The resulting earthquakes would then be 
subject to a period of the same duration, and the maximum 
epoch of the period would coincide approximately with that 
of the variable force. If the latter force were to act in the 
direction opposite to that in which the crust is about to move, 
there might still be the same periodicity in the frequency of 
earthquakes, but the maximum epoch would coincide with 
the minimum epoch of the variable force. Thus,if the after¬ 
shocks of an earthquake are due mainly to a continued exer¬ 
tion of the forces that give rise to the earthquake, then the 
maximum epoch of the 42-minute period, if it exists, should 
coincide with the arrival of the return-movement. On the 
other hand, if most of the after-shocks are due to the settling 
of the displaced crust, the maximum epoch of the period 
should occur about 21 minutes after that return. 

The only catalogues of after-shocks at m}' disposal that 
are full enough for the purpose are those of five Japanese 
earthquakes from 1891 to 1927, three European earthquakes 
from 1894 to 1915, and three others depending on personal 
observations only. 

In the following sections the time of occurrence given 
is that of the initial epoch of the movement. As, however, 
the duration of a great earthquake may amount to 4 or 5 

* Communicated by the Author. 

y On this subiect, see H. H. Turner, E. Astro. Soc. Monthly Notices, 
Geoph. Suppl. Tol. i. pp. 31-50, 88-99, and vol. ii. pp. 73-76. 
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minutes, the epoch o£ the strongest movement may be a 
minute or two later. In each earthquake, successive inter¬ 
vals of 42 minutes were divided into 14 minor intervals 
of 3 minutes each, and T-interval means were taken of the 
total numbers of after-shocks occurring in corresponding 
intervals. In the tables the date of the maximum epoch is 
the number of minutes after the last complete interval of 
42 minutes measured from the initial epoch of the earth¬ 
quakes. In estimating the amplitude the average number 
of after-shocks in each 3-minute interval is taken as unity. 

Mino-Owari Earthquake of Oct. 28, 1891. 

The Mino-Owari earthquake occurred at 6.37 a.m. The 
seismographs at Gifu and Nagoya were at once put out of 
action, but the first after-shock w^as recorded at 1.10 P.M. at 
Nagoya and 1.55 P.M. at Gifu *. In both records the 
intervals mentioned range from Oct. 28, 2.0 P.M., to Nov. 2, 
1.0 p.m., from that date to Nov. 6, 0.12 p.m., and from the 
latter to Nov. 10, 11.24 p.m. 


InteiTal. 


GtiFU. 


Nagoya. 


No. of 
shocks. 

Max, 

epoch, 

min. 

Ampl. 

No. of 
shocks. 

Max. 

epoch, 

min. 

Ampl. 

Oct. 28-Nov, 2 ,. 

. 863 

18^ 

•09 

507 

65 

■11 

JSTov. 2-6. 

. 201 


•i:2 

91 

9^ 

•47 

Nov. 6-10 . 

. 177 


•22 

65 


•41 


Thus, during the first five days, the minima of the 
42-minute period at Gifu, and the maxima at Nagoya, 
coincided approximately with the return-movements. In the 
next four days, the series of means were somewbut irregular, 
and the epochs at both places occupied an intermediate 
position. In the last four days the epochs were almost 
reversed, so that the maxima at Gifu and the minima at 
Nagoya coincided nearly with their return-movements. 

The explanation of the opposition in epoch at Gifu and 
Nagoya is probably to be found in the positions of these 
places with reference to the great fault-line. Along this 
fault the crust on the east side was relatively lowered by 
10 feet or less, except at one place, Midori, where it was 

* F. Omori. Tokyo Imp, Univ, Coll. Sci. Journ. vii. pp. 178-189 
a894). 
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raised by 20 feet. Oifa lies about 5 miles from the fault- 
line and 14 miles from Midori. Kagoya lies about 18 milea 
from the continuation of the fault-line and 34 miles from 
Midori. 


Hokkaido Earthquake of Mar. 22, 1894. 

The Hokkaido earthquake occurred at 7.56 p.m,, and the 
after-shocks were recorded at Nemuro (75 miles from the 
epicentre) without interruption at tlie start*. The first five 
days r.mge from Mar. 23, 0.0 A.M., to Mar. 27, 11 p.m , and 
the next ten days from the latter time to Apr. 6, 9 P.M. 


Interval. 

No. of shocks. 

Max. epoch, 
min. 

Amplitude. 

Mar. 23-27 

. 26 i 


•17 

Mur. 27-Apr. 6 ... 55 

23i 

•25 


Thus, in the first interval, the maxima of the 42-minute 
period coincided ap}>roximiitely with the return-movements; 
in tlie second interval the minimum coincided nearly with 
those returns, 

San-riku Earthquake of June 15, 1896. 

The epicentre of this earthquake lay near the foot of the 
western slope of the Tus-aroora Deep, about 160 miles from 
the east coast of Japan. It was registered at Tokyo (about 
340 miles from the origin) at 7.34 P.M.t During the five 
day.s, June 15-19 (36 after-shocks), the maxima of the 
42-minute period occurred at 22^ rain, after the return- 
movements (amplitude '34). After June 19 the recorded 
shocks are too few in number to determine the existence of 
the period. 


Kwanto Earthquake of Sept. 1, 1923. 

The great Kwanto earthquake was recorded at Tokyo at 
11 h. 58 ni. 44 s., A.M. Most of the seismographs in the 
central district were overthrown by tlie shock, but one 
instrument at Tokyo remained in action throughout. Two 
lists of after-shocks have been published: one, by A. Imamura 
and K Hasegawa, of tlie after-shocks strong enough to be felt 
in Tokym from Sept. 1 to Oct. 1; the other, by T.Yasuda, of all 

* h\ Omori, Imp. Earthq. luv. Com. Publ. no. 7, pp. 35-51 (1902). 

t Brit. Ass. Rep. 1897, pp. 7-8. 
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the after-shocks recorded in that city from Sept. 1 to Jan. 31, 
1924* . The first after-shocks entered in both lists occurred 
atOh. Im. 49 s., P.M. on Sept. 1. For the remainder of 
Sept. 1, Imamiira gives the times of 189 shocks and Yasuda 
of 225. For the whole of September, the corresponding 
numbers are 720 and 1303. 

Making use first of Inamura’s list, the maximum epoch for 
Sept. 1-6 (463 shocks) occurs at 20^ min. with an ampli¬ 
tude of *13. During the second and third 6ve days (114 
and 45 shocks) the existence of the period becomes uncertain, 
the series of means being irregular. For Sept. 16-30 (84 
shocks) the series of means vary regularly, with the maximum 
epoch at 32^ min. and the amplitude *30. 

The central district is divided by Imamura and Hasegawa 
into four regions, to each of which belonged its own series of 
after-shocks. The region A includes most of Sagami Bay 
and the land to the north ; the region B contains the Boso 
Peninsula and the sea-bed to the east; the region C lies 
entirely on land to the north of Tokyo ; while the region D 
includes Tokyo and the surrounding country. Of these 
regions, A and B are by far the most important; the region 
C was disturbed by comparatively few after-shocks, and the 
region D by a larger number, usually of slight intensity. 

Nearly 24 hours after the great earthquake, at 11 h. 46 m. 
55 s., A.M., on Sept. 2, another violent shock, almost as 
strong as the first, occurred in region B with its epicentre 
lying about 41 miles to the east. It is probable that most 
of the after-shocks in this region were connected with this 
second earthquake, for only one shock on Bept. 1 is assigned 
to region B. 


Eegion. Interval. No. of ehocks. Amplitude. 


A. Sept, 1- t>. 239 16 '13 

„ „ 6-11. 30 41| -83 

D . Sept. 1- 6. 89 20i -47 

„ „ 6-11. 48 11^ ‘33 

B. Sept. 2- 7. 96 36 -33 

.. „ 7-12. 39 23^ *36 


For regions A and D ihe first five day.s are reckoned 
from noon on Sept. 1, the second five from 11 A.M. on 

* A. Imamura and K. Hasegawa, Imp. Eartliq. Inv. Com. Dull. ii. 
pp. 72-93 (19i8); T. Yasuda, Imp. Earthq. Inv. Com. Kep. no. 100 a, 
pp. 261-310 (1925). 
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Sept. 6, and the maximum epoch from 11.59 a.m. on Sept. 1. 
For region B the first five days are reckoned from noon on 
Sept. 2, the second five from 11 A.M. on Sept. 7, and the 
maximtim epoch from 11.47 a.m. on Sept. 2. 

Thus, in region D, the minima of the period during the 
first five days coincided closely, and in region A roughly, 
with the return-movement; during the second five days the 
maxima in region A coincided closely with those returns. 
In region B, during the first and second 5-day intervals, 
the maxima and minima, respectively, coincided roughly 
with those returns. 

Yasuda'^s list differs from the other in the inclusion of 
after-shocks imperceptible to human beings in Tokyo. It is 
also continued for four additional months. The results are 
as follows :— 


Interval. No. of shocks. ^poeh Amplitude. 

nun. ^ 


Sept. 1- 6 . 755 23^ *14 

, 6-11 . 288 7 -14 

11-16 . 125 13 11 

„ 16-30 . 133 40 *16 

Oct. 1-14 . 45 41.I -38 

„ 15-31 . 51 2i -22 


During the intervals Sept. 6-11 and Sept. 11-16 there 
is no irregularity in the series of mean.«, and the date of the 
epoch is probably that of the resultant of two periods with 
maxima near the middle and end of the 42-minute intervals. 
During November there is no trace of a 42-minute period 
in either of the intervals INov. 1-14 and Nov. 15-30. Thus, 
after two months the throbbing of the earth due to the 
original displacement seems to have died away. 

Lastly, deducting the number of shocks for each interval 
in Iniamura’s list from the corresponding number in 
Yasuda’s list, we obtain the numbers of shocks imperceptible 
to human beings in Tokyo, with the following results :— 


Interval. No. of shocks. Max. epoch. Amplitude. 

tnin. ^ 


Sept. 1- 6 . 292 23i '28 

„ 6-11 . 174 7 *25 

11-16 . 79 Hi -30 

„ 16-30 . 49 2i -34 
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Tango Earthquake of Mar. 7, 1927. 

The earthquake occurred at 6.27 P.M. It originated along 
two faults nearly at right angles to one another. Surveys 
made in May-June, Angust-September, and October- 
November of the same year showed that the movements of 
the crust continued for at least six months of the earthquake, 
and not always in the same directions. The after-shocks 
were recorded at three stations, Maiduru, Kinosaki, and 
Inemura, about 8, 12, and 13 miles, respectively, from the 
line of the principal fault*. The first after-shock w^as 
recorded at Maiduru at 10.12 p.m. on Mar. 11, and at the 
other stations on the following day. The first interval in 
the table (see p. 807) ranges from Mar. 12, 3.12 P.M., to 
Mar. 16, 11 p.m. 

A strong after-shock occurred at 6,7 A.M. on Apr. 1, and 
this was followed by 191 after-shocks on the same day, so 
slight that only 12 were recorded at all three stations, 20 at 
one other station besides Maiduru, and 162 at .Maiduru only. 
The list for the latter station gives the following results :— 


Interral. No. of shocks, epoch, Aiuplitutle. 


Apr. 1 . 191 11 *23 

„ 2-3. 58 

4-7 . 53 221 -^4 

„ 8-14 ... 104 


The results given in the above tables seem to de])end on 
the complex origin of the principal earthquake. From 
Mar. 12 to 31 the maximum epoch is at about 30 min., in April 
at about 28^ min. Then after about seven weeks the epoch 
is reversed (to min.) in May. Tn June the number of 
shocks recorded is only 17. The list for duly seems to 
contain misprints, and 1 am unable to make use of it. In 
August there is no trace of the period. The epochs for Apr. 1 
and Apr. 4-7 are reckoned, as before, from the }>rincipal 
earthquake at 6*27 P.M. on Mar. 7. As the interval between 
the principal earthquakes and the strong after-shock at 6.7 A.M. 
on Apr. 1 exceeds a multiple of 42 minutes by 20 minutes, it is 
at first sight doubtful wdiether the maxima coincide with the 
return-movements due to the principal earthquake, or the 
minima with the return-movements from the after-shock. 


* N. Nasu, Tokyo Earthq. Kes. Inst. Bull vi. pp. 300-331 (1929). 
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That the former alternative is the correct one seems clear 
from the frequency of the after-shocks during the first three 
42-rainute periods succeeding the strong after-shock. Taking 
the number of after-shocks in 3-minute intervals and 
smoothing the curve by taking for each interval the mean of 
three successive intervals, the maxima of the curve occur 
close to the beginning of each of the 42-minute periods. 
ThuSj as the first maximum occurs within a few minutes 
after the strong after-shock, the period must be connected 
with the return-movements from the principal earthquake 
rather than with those (if the}' existed in sufficient strength) 
from the after-shock. It follows, therefore, that the move¬ 
ment that gave rise to the after-shock was in the opposite 
direction to the movement that caused the great earthquake. 


Locris (iV.JSJ. Greece) Earthquakes of 
Apr, 20 and 27, 1894. 

The first earthquake occurred on Apr, 20 at fi.52 P.M., the 
second and stronger on Apr. 27 at 9.30 p.m. The after¬ 
shocks were recorded at Athens (about 60 miles from the 
epicentre)*. The first interval ranges from April 20, 7.0 P.M., 
to Apr. 27, 5.36 p.m., the second from Apr. 27, 9.48 p.m., to 
May 12, 6.48 p.m. 


Inteiwal. No. of shocks. epoch, Aiuplitude. 


Apr. 20-27. 21 18 *52 

„ 27-May 12 ... 31 9 ’23 


Thus, for the first interval, the maximum epoch agrees 
nearly with tiie return-movements. 

Messina Earthquake of Dec. 28, 1908. 

The earthquake occurred at 5.20 A.M. Tiie first after-shock 
wasj recorded i>t Mileto at 5.36 a.m. and at Catania at 
6.4 a.m. t. In the following table the first interval rannes 
from Dec. 28, 6.0 am., to Jan. 2, 5.0 a.m., and the second 
from the latter time to Jan. 12, 3.0 a.m. 

* D. Eginitis, Athenes Ohs. Nat. Ann. ii. pp. 217-229 (1900). 

t Ital. Sism. Soc. Boll. xv. pt, 2, pp. 566—639 (1911); xvi. pt. 2, 
pp. 1-50 (1912). 
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Record. 

Interval. 

Ro. of shocks. 

Max epoch, 
min. 

Amplitude. 

General ... 

Dec, 28-Jan. 2. 

107 

14^ 

•28 

„ . 

Jan 2-12. 

38 

35| 

•25 

Mileto. 

Dec. 28-Jan. 2. 

68 

ID 

•33 


Jan. 2-12. 

34 

32i 

•45 

Catania ... 

Dee. 28-Jan. 2. 

94 

14i 

•36 


Taking the after-shocks as a whole, the minima of the 
42-minute period preceded the return-movements by G-J min. 
during the first five days. In the second interval the epoch 
is reversed. At Mileto the epoch during the first five days 
preceded the return-movements i>y 9^ min.; during the next 
ton days it was reversed. During tiie months of February 
and March there is no distinct trace of the period. 

Marsica Earthquake o f Jan. 13, 1915. 

The earthquake occurred at 7.53 a.m. The record of 
after-shocks at Rocca di Papa (47 miles from the epicentre) 
is a very full one, the first after-shock being registered at 
8.27 A.M. *. The earthquake was unique among those here 
considered. Though very destructive the area of damage 
contained only 55 sq. miles and the disturbed area not more 
than 5700 sq. miles, 'the first interval of five days (554 
after-shocks) gives the maximum epoch at 10 min. and 
the amplitude as '06. In succeeding intervals of five, fiv^e, 
and ten days the series of means are somewhat irregular; 
there is no sign of a reversal of epoch and no certain trace 
of a 42-minute period after Jan. 18. Making use of shorter 
intervals, it is clear that the reversal occurred very soon 
after the earthquake, as follows ;— 


Interval. Ro. 

of shocks. 

Max. epoch, 
min. 

Ampl. 


First Bix hours (6 hr. 18 m.). 

177 

19 

•19 


Second ,, .... 

52 

35i 

•30 


Third ... 

42 

Hi 

•67 


Fourth ,, . 

32 


•30 


Rest of first five da js. 

251 

40 

•09 



* A. Cavasino, Ital. Sism. Soc. BoL xix. pp. 236-291 (1915). 
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Thus, during the first six hours, the minimum epoch 
coincided nearly with the return-movement; during the 
next tw^elve hours the period seems to be the resultant of 
two periods with different epochs ; in the fourth six hours 
and during the rest of the first five days the maximum epoch 
coincided nearly with the return-movement. The early 
reversal of epoch and the brief duration of the 42-minute 
pulsations are no doubt connected with the small area affected 
by the earthquake. 

Hawaiian Earthquakes of Mar. 28 and Apr. 2, 1888. 

In these and the remaining earthquakes, the records of 
after-shocks are non-instrumental. The period considered is, 
however, too short to be affected materially by the varying 
conditions of the observers throughout the day. 

The first strong earthquake occurred on Mar. 28 at 
1.28 P.M., the second and more destructive on Apr. 2 at 
3.40 P.M.* The first interval ranges from Mar. 28, 2.6 p.m., 
to Apr. 1, 6.18 A.M., the second from Apr. 2, 4.12 p.m,, to 
Apr. 7, 4.36 p.m. 


Interval. 

1 ^ 0 . of shocks. 

Max. epoch, 
min. 

Amplitude, 

Mar. 28-Apr. 1. 

118 

24^ 

•23 

Apr. 2-7 . 

no 

31 

•17 


Thus, the minima in the first interval and the maxima in 
the second interval occurred shortly after the return- 
movements. 


Riviera Earthquake of Feb. 23, 1887. 

The principal earthquake occurred at 6.20 a.m. The first 
interval ranges from Feb. 23, 9.6 A.M., to Feb. 28, 8.6 A M., 
and the second from the latter time to Mar. 10, 6.6 A.M. f. 


Interval. !No. of shocks. 

Max. epoch, 
min. 

Amplitude. 

Feb. 23-28 . 

79 

20J 

•38 

Feb. 28-Mar. 30 ... 

34 


•45 


* H. 0. Wood, Axiier. Seis. Soc. Bull. iv. pp. 178-183 (1914). 
t T. Tavamelli and G. Mercalli, Uff. Centr. di Meteor, e Geodin., 
Annali, Till. pp. 260-289 (^1888). 
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Thus, in the earlier interval, the maximum epoch occurred 
at nearly 21 minutes after the return-movements. In the 
later interval the number of shocks is small, but the epoch 
tends to agree with those movements. After Mar. 10 there 
is no trace whatever of the 42-minute period. 

Zante Earthquake of Apr. 17,1893. 

The earthquake occurred at 7.4 a.m. The first interval 
ranges from Apr. 17, 7.0 A.M., to Apr. 22, 6.0 a.m., the 
second from the latter time to May 2, 4.0 A.M. * 


Interval. 

No. of shocks. 

Max. epoch, 
milt. 

Amplitude. 

Apr. 17-22 . 

Apr. 22-May 2. 

68 

46 

211 

301 

•45 

'34 


Thus, for the first five days, the minima of die 42-minute 
period coincided closet}^ with the return-movements. 

Conclusions. 

(i.) In each of the series of after-shocks examined, there 
is evidence of the existence of a 42-mmute period, connected 
more or less closely in point of time with the epoch of the 
earthquake. As a rule, the maxima at first occur about 
21 minutes after the returns of the earthquake-movement. 
This periodicity lasts ror about five days—in one earthquake 
for a few hours and in two others for three or more weeks— 
but is continued for several weeks longer with a reversal of 
epoch. 

(ii.) The after-shocks of a great earthquake seem to have 
two distinct origins. Some, including perhaps the stronger, 
after-shocks result from repetitions of the original movement, 
transferred in part to other reg’ons and especially to those 
bordering the area of displacement. Others are due to the 
settlement of the displaced mass. At first the latter greatly 
predominate in number, but after about five days the former 
beu-in to assert themselves. The reversal of epoch in the 
42-minute period is due, not to any change in the variable 
force, but to the change in the predominating cause of the 
after-shocks. The change, however, does not take place 
abruptly, and there are intervals, lasting it may be for some 

* ^thhiies Ohs, Eat* Anw. ii, pp. 195—196 (1900). 
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days, in which neither kind of after-shock distinctly pre¬ 
dominates. At such times either the maximum epoch 
occupies an intermediate position, or the series of means is 
irregular and leads to no definite period *. 

(iii.) Three of the earthquakes here considered were 
followed, after an interval of from one to seven days, by an 
earthquake of nearly the same, or even greater, intensity. 
In the Kwanto earthquakes of 1923 and the Hawaiian 
earthquakes of 1848 the return-movements coincided nearly 
with the minima of the 42-rainute period in the earlier 
earthquake and with the maxima of the period in the later. In 
the Locris earthquake of 1894 the change of epoch was less 
pronounced, but the number of shocks recorded were small 
(21 and 31). The evidence, so far as it goes, seems to suggest 
that, when two principal earthquakes occur in one series, 
the movement causing the earlier is in the opposite direction 
to that which gives rise to the first after-shocks, while tJje 
movement causing the later is in the same direction. 

(iv.) So far as I am aw^are, the 42-minute period is con¬ 
fined to the after-shocks of great earthquakes. I have 
examined many records of ordinary earthquakes, both for 
whole years and for single days, but have failed to find any 
certain trace of the period, except perha])s for a few’ of the 
years of the Philippine earthquakes. 

(v.) Next to the existence of the 42-minute period, the 
most interesting point is the length of time for which it 
lasts. After the great displacement that gives rise to an 
earthquake, the earth continues to throb for at least ten days, 
and, in the Kwanto and Tango earthquakes, for not less than 
two and three months, respectively. Now, during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, Milne chronicles 219 destruc¬ 
tive earthquakes of the greatest intensity and 308 of the 
next degree, or, on an average, 12 a year f. As there are 
many other earthquakes in uninhabited regions of equal or 
greater strength, it would thus seem possible that the earth 
is seldom, if ever, entirely at rest from the quivering that 
follows great earthquake-producing displacements. 

* A similar reversal of epoch occurs in the diurnal periodicity of 
after-shoclis (Phil. Mng. xli. pp. 914-915 (1921). Mr. K. Suda has 
also noticed that, after three or four days, the frequency of the after¬ 
shocks of the Kwanto earthquake of 1923 at various stations was some¬ 
what abruptly reduced (Kobe [Japan] Kup. Mac. Ohs. Mem. i, pp. 181- 
186,1924). 

t Brit. Ass. Kep, 1911, pp, 709-740 
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LXXXVIll. The Explosion of Hydrogen-Air Mixtures in a 
Closed Vessel .—Part I. By B. H. Thorp, M.Sc.’^ 

Introduction. 

D uring tlie last twenty years several research workers 
have been measuring the maximum pressures developed 
in the explosion of gaseous mixtures in closed vessels. The 
purpose of this paper is to survey the results obtained for 
mixtures of hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, and to attempt 
to account for the extraordinary differences between the 
figures given by various workers. A new diaphragm 
indicator w'ill also be described, the development of which 
has emphasized the importance of certain points that have 
generally been neglected. 

As an example of the disagreement which at present exists, 
the following results may be quoted for a 29-6 per cent. 
Hg-plI-S percent. Oa + OO'G percent. Nj mixture exploded 
at an initial pressure of one atmosphere :— 


Table I. 



Eatio of 

Temperature. 

Apparent mean 


maximum to 

,,- 

-^ 

specific heat 


initial 

Initial 

Maximum 

of steam 


pressure. 

ipC. 



M. Pier + . 

8-38 

19-4 

2536 

iO-9 

E. W. Penning f . 

7-78 

M-0 

2397 

13'6 

Maxwell and Wheeler § . 

7'‘.‘7 

lo'O 

2420 

12o 


The pressure ratios are all corrected to an initial tempera¬ 
ture of 15° C. to make them comparable (see Appendix C). 
these figures have been obtained by interpolation : the dif¬ 
ferent workers have seldom used mixtures of identical 
composition, and direct comparison of pressure ratios is 
difficult. The most convenient method seems to be that 
of comparing the “-apparent mean specific heat ” of steam 

* Communicated by Prof. W. T. David, fec.D. 

+ Zeit.f, EUktrochem, xv. p. o36 (1909). The original mixture con¬ 
tained 2'2 per cent. lIoO and a small amount of excess Hg (included in 

1 ^4er. Kes. Oonnu. Report, No. 902, April 1924. This pressure ratio 
is 2 per cent, higher than that given by Penning; in a later paper he 
says that certain earlier results were 2 per cent, too low, but it is not 

clear iust which. . , . • j i - 

§ J. C. S. p. 16 (1928). Original mixture contained Vi per cent. 

H 2 O (included in the N 2 ). 

PUL Mag. S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 53. SuppL Dec. 1929. 3 I 
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between 15° C. and the explosion temperature, calculated 
from each explosion. The method of obtaining these and 
the figures used for the specific heats of the diluent gases 
are shown in Appendix A. Allowance has been made in 
all cases for heat-loss on the basis of actual measurements 
by Prof. W. T. David (Appendix B). In calculating the 
apparent mean specific heats, it has been assumed that there 
was no dissociation of steam or incomplete combustion at 
maximum pressure. Hence the extent to which they exceed 
the true mean specific heat of steam is a measure of the 
amount of energy existing in the gases at maximum pressure 
in forms other than that of temperature. 

In view of this disagreement, it was decided some three 
years ago to undertake a comprehensive set of explosions 
under the direction of Professor David in this laboratory, 
under the best possible conditions and covering a very wide 
range of Hg—O 2 —N 2 mixtures. The full results of these 
will follow in the second part of this paper ; for the present 
they will only be considered in relation to the results of 
other workers. With one exception, ail the explosions con¬ 
sidered in this paper have been made at an initial pressure 
of one atmosphere. 


Description of Apparatus employed. 

The explosion vessel is a large cast-steel sphere, 45’4 cm. 
diameter, with the inner surface silver-plated in order to 
reduce lieat-loss before maximum pressure. It is made in 
two halves flanged and bolted together ; before each explosion 
it is opened up and the plating polished with rouge. Extreme 
care is taken in the drying, mixing, and analysing of the 
explosive mixtures ; the calculated and observed chemical 
contractions usually agree to 1 part in 1000 (except where 
NO 2 is formed). 

At first a Hopkinson indicator was used, but this was not 
found suitable for rapid explosions. In these it appears to 
overshoot, owing either to the inertia of its moving parts 
or to the pocket below the piston. A new diaphragm 
indicator (fig. 1) was therefore evolved with a view to 
overcoming these defects. 

A flat diaphragm, 2*8 cm. diameter and 0*75 mm. thick 
with a solid rim, is turned out of Invar. It is clamped down 
very firmly on to a seating turned in the wall of the explosion 
vessel, with only a shallow pocket below it; the joint is made 
with a thin ring of soft copper. The gla.ss mirror is stuck 
on to a small brass pedestal, which is itself soldered on to 
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the diaphragm at about half the radius ; the mirror and 
pedestal together weigh only 1 gm. A very long beam o£ 
light (0*65 m.) is used to obtain a high magnification,, and 
some months were spent in overcoming the optical difficulties 
involved. The fine, sharp line now obtained enables the 
deflexions on the films to be measured with an accuract^ of 
1 in 500. 

At first steel diaphragms were used, but it was found that 
they were giving misleading results, and a large amount o£ 
work had to be thrown away. Although protected from the 
flame by mica they were heated and consequently distorted 

Fig. 1, 



early in tiie explosion. The distortion due to heating was 
(jpposed to that due to increase o£ pressure inside the vessel, 
and so the maximum pressure recorded wus some 1 percent, 
too low. The use of invar has reduced this error to a negli¬ 
gible quantity. Tests on an invar diaphragm in working 
|) 03 ition showed that a biinsen flame could be held beneath 
it for at least three seconds before any measurable deflexion 
took place ; whereas with a steel diaphragm a visible 
deflexion occurred as soon as the flame touched it. 

The use of invar had, however, one quite unforeseen 
effect. While calibrating the indicator it was found that 
312 
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the temperature o£ the sphere had a marked influence on the 
deflexion caused by a given pressure ; a temperature rise of 
3° reduced the deflexion 1 per cent. This was at first put 
down to increase of the modulus otr elasticity of invar with 
temperature, though the data available did not suggest an 
increase of such magnitude. It was of vital importance 
to know the cause, as in an average explosion the mean 
temperature of the diaphragm probably rises some 2® before 
maximum pressure is reached. If the modulus increases 
appreciably at the same time, the scale to which the deflexion 
shall be reckoned is doubtful. The following experiment 
seemed to show, however, that the modulus does not vary 
enough to upset the results. During calibration the deflexion 
produced by a given pressure was determined under the 
following conditions :— 

(a) When the diaphragm was at the same temperature 

as the sphere (15° C.). 

(b) When some 3 c.c. of half melted snow were dropped 

on to the diaphragm a couple of seconds before 

the pressure was applied. 

(c) When the same was done with water at about 

60° C. 

No appreciable difference in the deflexions could be 
measured, and since it can hardly be doubted that the 
temperature of the diaphragm varied several degrees, it 
seems clear that it is the temperature of the sphere as a 
whole whose variations affect the pressure-deflexion scale. 
It is therefore only necessary to calibrate the indicator over 
a sufficient range of initial temperatures. The probable 
explanation is that as the invar diaphragm does not expand 
thermally along with the sphere as their common tempera¬ 
ture rises, but yet is rigidly clamped, it is mechanically 
stretched and so yields less to the pressure inside the vessel. 

Particular care is taken over the calibration of this vessel. 
The sparking plug is removed from the bottom of the sphere 
and a tube, passing up through the hole, is screwed into the 
pocket beneath the diaphragm, the joint being made with a 
rubber ring. A three-way cock at the bottom of this tube 
enables the pressure below the diaphragm to be raised sud¬ 
denly from atmospheric to that of a large tank (170 litres) 
close by full of compressed air. A record is taken on a film 
showing the actual jump up of the pressure, the rapiditv 
of which is of the same order as that taking place in an 
explosion, and the immediate deflexion measured. The 
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pressure in the tank is measured with a compound mercury 
gauge to O’l per cent., and since it is easy to determine the 
corrections for such a gauge, the absolute values of the cali¬ 
bration pressures are above suspicion. It is of the utmost 
importance that the diaphragm should be calibrated in its 
working position, since the firmness of clamping has a 
marked effect on the pressure-deflexion scale. 

Comparison of Experimental Results with those 
of other Workers. 

Some of the experiments of the following workers have 
been selected as suitable for comparison with those made 
here recently :— 

M. Pier* (diaphragm indicator; 40*6 cm. diam. sphere). 
R. W. Fenningt (diaphragm indicator; cylinder 17’8 
cm. diam., 20’3 cm, long). 

Maxwell and Wheeler $ (Petavei indicator; 19*7 cm, 
diam. sphere). 

W. Siegel § (diaphragm indicator ; 40*6 cm. diam. 
sphere). 

W. A, Bone jj (Petavei indicator ; 7.6 cm. diam. sphere ; 
3 atm, initial pressure). 

Particulars of these, and the apparent specific heats of 
steam derived from thein, will be found in Table III. 

Fig. 2 shows the apparent sjiecific heats plotted against 
the maximum explosion temperatures for four series of 
hydrogen-air mixtures—those of Maxwell and Wheeler, 
Fenning, Bone, and one from this laboratory (Leeds). 
It is evident that there are considerable differences, and 
there are good grounds for suggesting that these are chiefly 
due to the size and shape of vessel used. The Leeds experi¬ 
ments, made in the largest vessel of the four, a sphere 
45'4 cm. diameter, give the lowest apparent specific heats— 
i. e. the highest pressure ratios. Maxwell and Wheeler with 
a sphere 19*7 cm. diameter get intermediate results, while 
Bone with a very small sphere, only 7*6 cm. diameter, gets 
the highest apparent specific heat. Fencing, whose results 
are almost as liigh as Boners, used a vessel of about the same 
siz« as Maxwell and Wheeler’s, but cylindrical in shape. 
Referring to Table I., it will be seen that Pier with a 

* ioc. cit. t cit. X Loc. cit. 

§ Zeit. f. Fht/s. Chan. Ixxxvii. p. 641 (1914), 
t| Proc. Roy. Soc. A, cviii. (1925). 
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40‘6 cm. sphere got a much lower apparent specific heat 
than Maxwell and Wheeler. 

Experimental confirmation of this effect of size and shape 
of vessel on the maximum pressure developed has been 
obtained in this laboratory. Each mixture was made up 
in a large tank, drawn off from there to four different 
vessels (all with rough, black, inner surfaces) and exploded 
in them under identical conditions. The indicators were 
calibrated simultaneously, and every precaution taken to 
ensure strict comparability. Two or more explosions were 


Fig. 2. 



made in each vessel for each mixture, and several mixtures 
were tried. The following results are typical :— 


Table II. 

Maximum pressure developed in 


Mixture. 

45‘4 cm. 
sphere. 

30'3 cm. 
cylinder. 

lo'l cm. 
sphere. 

15*1 cm. 
cyli der. 

23 % 00+3 % H 2+74 % 0,... 

7-73 

7-60 

7’d3 

7*43 

20 % 00+6 % H,+74 % O 2 I... 

7-69 

7-46 

7-58 

7*36 
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I£ it be assumed that the absolute rate of heat-loss for 
a spherical vessel varies as the area of the inner surface 
(i.e. as the diam.^), then the rate of heat-loss, expressed as 
a percentage of the heat of combustion (which cc diani.®), 
varies inversely as the diameter. On the other hand, the 
time taken to attain maximum pressure varies roughly as 
the diameter, so that the total percentage heat-loss up t(> 
the moment of maximum pressure is almost independent of 
the diameter. In a cylinder it will he perhaps 50 per cent, 
greater than in a sphere. But it is believed (on the strength 
of Professor David’s measurements, see Appendix B) that 
in these rapid explosions it amounts to less than 1 per cent. 


Fig. 3. 



F.xce.ss liydrugeii-oxygen mixtures. 


and that the differences in the pressure ratios must be due to 
.some other far more important factor. 

The iow pre.ssure ratios recorded hy some visorkers may be 
purtlv due to their use of “static” calibration. Pier and 
Ssecel calibrated their indicators by sudden application of 
compressed air (as is done here), approximating to explosion 
conditions. The others appear to allov the calibrating pres¬ 
sure to act on the indicator for some time, so that elastic 
creep may occur before the dt'flexion is measured. Pier 
ineusured this creep and lonnd that it might cause an error 
of the order of 1 per cent. 

Fig. 3 shows apparent specific heat curves derived from 
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the series o£ excess hydrogen-oxygen explosions by Pier and 
Siegel and a third series from this laboratory, all in large 
spheres of much the same size. It appears that the Leeds 
experiments are in fair agreement with the others, though 
they suggest that the maximum pressures recorded by Pier 
and Siegel are from 1 to 2 per cent, too high. When cali¬ 
brating they moved their diaphragms to a special vessel (of 
very small volume, so that it might be filled rapidly to the 
required pressure with compressed air), and though these 
may not have been so susceptible to alterations in clamping 
as the Leeds diaphragms, this throws some doubt on the 
absolute values of their recorded pressures. They also used 
steel diaphragms, and our experience has shown (see above) 
that the distortion of these by heating early in the explosion 
may cause an error of 1 per cent, either way (depending on the 
particular diaphragm) in the maximum pressure as calculated 
from the deflexion. Every care has been taken in this 
laboratory to obtain yery great accuracy in experimenting, 
and it is believed that the pressures are within -fper cent, 
of the true values. 


Discussion of liesiilts. 

It has been shown how marked an effect the size and 
shape of the explosion vessel have upon the maximum 
pressure developed in it for any given mixture of gases, 
and that this cannot well be explained bv iieat-loss before 
maximum pressure. The most likely explanation seems to 
be that it is due to a time lag in the process of combustion. 
If the overall reaction Hj-j-" 502 —+ 57,290 cal., after 
being started in any small volume of gas by the flame 
travelling through it, takes an appreciable time to complete 
itself, then the larger the vessel and the more closely it 
approximates to a sphere with central ignition the more 
advanced will the reaction be on the average throughout 
the vessel at the moment of maximum pressure (or at any 
moment after the flame has reached the walls), and the 
greater the proportion of the total energy showij)g itself as 
temperature and pressure. 

There is abundant evidence from other sources to support, 
this theory of “incomplete combustion at maximum pressure,’^ 
and it will be discussed more fully in the second part of this 
paper. 
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Table III. 


Pier. 


{H, + iO,) + y% 


HgO 


No. 


zj, 

Max. temp. 

o 

15^, t ^ 




t-n^ C. 


AHsO 

164.. 

... 13-3 

20 

1417 


8-1 

166. 

.. 150 

2-0 

1502 


7-9 

166. 

.. 17-7 

1-8 

1831 


8*3 

167. 

.. 20*0 

1-8 

2017 


8-8 

168.......... 

23-4 

20 

2250 


9-6 


Siegel. ^% (H, + % H,. 


No. 

ar%. 

Max. temp. 

^ 15° t ° 



C. 

AHgO 

78.. 

. 19-2 

1963 

8-8 

76. 

. 22-2 

•2205 

9-3 

76. 

. 25-2 

2428 

9-7 

79. 

. 26-8 

2536 

9-9 

77.. 

. 27-8 

2593 

10-1 

Fenning. 

^7o H, 

■I,V% 02 + 3*9 

^7o^5■ 

No. 


Max. temp. 




im^ C. 

AHsO 

179.. 

25-2 

2188 

12-6 

175. 

28-0 

2306 

13-4 

171. 

32*3 

-2330 

12-8 

169. 

34-6 

2314 

12-5 


Bone, 20*6 Hg+ll’S % 02 + 55*6% Nj at 3 atm. 
initial pressure, gives 

Mas. temp.=2347“ C. and C V = IS'S. 

AH 2^ 

Maxwell and IVbeeler. jc % Hs Ag % Og + 3*8y % Ng. 


•^/w ■ 

Mas. temp. 



lni° C. 

AHaO 

14-8 

1385 

12-8 

19-1 

1688 

12*9 

24-1 

2090 

122 

28-4 

2312 

12-8 

33^5 

2306 

12-1 

36-6 

2-258 

11-7 

38-7 

2190 

11-7 

43-6 

2056 

11-5 

46’0 

2010 

11-6 

53*1 

1772 

11-4 

56-2 

1666 

11-5 

61-2 

1477 

11-7 
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Appendix A. 

Calculation of Apparent Specific Heat of Steam. 

Let Q=heat of formation of 1 gm. mol. of steam 
= 57,290 caL ; 

heat-loss before maximum pressure, as fraction 
of Q ; 

a? = proportion of steam formed; 

itj, z/, 2 =proportions of steam, Hg and (Ng + Os) present 
as diluents; 

ti, initial and maximum temperatures of explosion ; 
CvH 3 =ti’ne mean specific heat of hydrogen over the range 
ti to tm ; 

CvN 2 =f*’ne mean specific heat of N 2 and O 2 over the range 
ti to tfn ; 

0 AH 2 O = ^PPar®nt mean specific heat of steam over the range 
ti to 

Then 

X,Q(l — h) = {t,n — ti) [(ia + d;).CAH 30 + 3 /«^VHa + ^*CYNa]t 

Q(l-7i) _ y.CvH3 + g« 

. tm — ti X J' 

If the original mixture is dry, w = 0, and this simplifies to 

n Q(l —^0 y • f^VHa + ^ • CvNj 

The mean specific heats of hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
oxygen are taken from Partington and Shilling’s ‘ Specific 
Heats of Gfases'’ (1925), and are as follows :— 


__ X 

^ w + x 


1200 ° 

1600° 

2000 ° 

2400° 

2800° 

.. 5-27 

5'41 

5'55 

6-69 

5-83 

.. 5-22 

5-37 

5'65 

5-77 

6-02 


It should be pointed out that from 1600° upwards these 
figures have themselves been obtained from explosion 
experiments. It is, however, improbable that they are 
so far incorrect (at any rate relatively to each other) as 
to vitiate the main conclusions reached. 
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Appesdix B. 

HeatAoss before Maximum Pressure. 

The heat-loss up to the moment of maximum pressure is 
calculated from the formula constructed by Prof. W. T. 
David (Proc. Roy. Soc. A, xcviii, p. 308) from his measure¬ 
ments of loss by radiation and conduction during explosion 
of coal-gas-air mixtures. It has been assumed that the loss 
from hydrogen-air explosions is appreciably the same, and 
that the loss per cent, per second from two different vessels 
varies directly as the ratio of surface to volume. For the 
18 in. sphere the formula becomes 

Per cent, heat-loss= 

5*57 X (max. temp. time of explosion in secs./lOOO 

LO^ X per cent. HgO formed 

For the hydrogen mixtures that have been exploded in the 
45*4 cm. tiiain. sphere the correction varies from 0*3 percent, 
for the fastest explosions to 1*4 per cent, for the slowest. 
For Pier and SiegePs sphere the constant in the formula 
becomes 6*23, for Maxwell and WheelePs sphere it is 12*8, 
for Fenning^s cylinder 16*7, for Bone’s sphere 10*8 (at three 
atmospheres, the per cent, loss is assumed inversely pro¬ 
portional to the initial pressure). 

This correction has been applied, in calculating the 
apparent specific heats, by subtracting it from the heat 
of combustion, which is the only legitimate method. The 
maximum temperatures given are those actually reached, 
as caiciilated from the maximum pressures. 


Appendix C. 


Correction of Pressure Patios for Initial Temperature. 

This correction is based on the assumption that twO 
explosions of the same mixture at slightly different initial 
temperatures, but otherwise under identical conditions, will 
give the same temperature rise, i. e. for two explosions 
a an«l h (if T,*, Tw = initial and maximum temps, abs.), 

{Vn-%)a = (T, 


Tma 

Tl, 
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and, i£ P^, Pt be the maximum and initial pressures and e 
the contraction ratio. 



All tlie pressure ratios are corrected to 15° C., i. e. 



This correction neglects the effect ol‘the initial temperature 
on the mechanism oK cotnbustion. Higher initial tem¬ 
peratures probably assist the combustion, but within the 
limits of these experiments (10° and 23° C.) the effect must 
be negligible. 


LXXXIX. The Explosion of Hydrogen-Air Mixtures in a 
Closed Vessel .—Part II. By B. H. Thoep, M.Sc.* 

I N the preceding paper (p. 813) it was shown that the 
maximmn pressure developed in a gaseous explosion 
is greatly affected by the size and shape of the explosion 
vessel, large spheres with central ignition giving the 
highest pressures. It w'as suggested that combustion lags 
behind inflammation, and that in the large spheres com¬ 
bustion has, on an average through the vessel, reached a 
more advanced stage at the moment of maximum pressure, 
and that therefore a larger proportion of the total energy 
is making itself felt as pressure. 

A new diaphragm indicator was also described, and it 
was shown that the maximum pressures recorded by tins 
for any particular mixtures in a sphere 45*4 cm. diameter 
were among the highest found by any workers. Pier and 
Siegel alone give maximum pressures from 1 to 2 per cent, 
higher, in a sphere of much the same size, but reasons 
were mentioned for believing that the results obtained in 
this laboratory are closer to the true absolute values than 
theirs. 

Our results will now be considered in detail. They 
consist of six series of explosions at an initial pressure of 

* CoBiraumcated by Prof, W. T. David, Sc.D. 
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1 atmosphere. In each series the ratio of nitrogen to 
oxygen was kept constant, and the resulting “ air ” was 
mixed with hydrogen over as wide a range as possible. 
The ratios of nitrogen to oxygen in the six series were 
0, 2, 3-9, 4-9, 6-1 and 6-8. The results are given in 
Table II. 


Table I. 

The Pressures developed in the Explosion of x per cent. 
Hg-fy per cent. Og+uy per cent. Ng Mixtures. 


% ^2' 

% HoO 
formed. 


Initial Maximum 
, Temp.°C. Temp. °C, 


Time of 
Explosion in 
secs./lOOO from 
Spark. Rise. 

15*0 

15*0 

5*46 

17*6 

=0. 

1430 

12*9 

51 

36 

18-9 

18*9 

6*33 

16*0 

1742 

12*5 

34 

26 

211 

2M 

6*76 

14 1 

1903 

124 

25 

19 

22-7 

22*7 

7-07 

18*5 

2027 

12*3 

15 

12 

26-3 

25*3 

7*49 

16*9 

2200 

12*3 

1“ 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

86-5 

26*1 

8*13 

160 

2420 

10*5 

— 

6 

87-5 

24*1 

7*84 

13*1 

2292 

10*1 

9 

7 

88-5 

22*2 

7*52 

16*5 

2165 

9*7 


8 

894 

20*5 

7*22 

14*2 

2043 

94 

13 

10 

90-1 

19*1 

6*91 

18*2 

1930 

9*1 

19 

12 

90-6 

18*0 

6*71 

17*8 

1857 

8*9 

18 

14 

91-2 

16*9 

6*45 

14*7 

1757 

8*7 

22 

16 

91-8 

15*6 

6-11 

17 0 

1640 

8-5 

29 

2i 

924 

144 

5*79 

18*8 

1530 

8*3 

40 

28 

16*3 

16*3 

5*95 

20*5 

==2. 

1600 

11*2 

41 

30 

184 

184 

6*44 

16-3 

1772 

11*1 

34 

24 

20*3 

20*3 

6*82 

18-2 

1917 

11 2 

23 

16 

22-5 

22*5 

7 •22 

14*8 

2067 

114 

16 

12 

252 

25*2 

7*63 

214 

2250 

11*6 

12 

9 

274 

274 

7*94 

12*8 

2372 

11*8 

11 

8 

— 

^— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

_ 

59'3 

27*3 

819 

17*5 

2463 

10*9 

8 

6 

61*6 

25*8 

8*02 

164 

2383 

10*6 

9 

7 

63*8 

24-3 

7*82 

154 

2293 

104 

10 

8 

65*9 

22*9 

7*58 

13*3 

2190 

10*1 

11 

9 

674 

21*8 

7*44 

14*9 

2127 

9*9 

12 

10 
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Table I. (emit.). 

The Pressures developed in the Explosion of x per cent. 
Ha+J/ per cent. per cent. Ng Mixtures. 


% H,. 

% H.O 

formed. 


Initial 

Temp.^C. 

Maximum 

Temp.'^C. 


Time of 
Explosion in 
secs./1000 from 
Spark. Rise. 

694 

20-5 

7-17 

15-8 

U'ouf.). 

2030 

9-7 

15 

12 

72-5 

184 

6-72 

14-5 

1860 

94 

18 

14 

74-6 

17 0 

6-38 

13-6 

1737 

9-2 

22 

18 

76-5 

15-8 

610 

16*7 

1637 

9-1 

32 

22 

78*6 

144 

5-77 

18-5 

1520 

8-9 

43 

30 

l>-6 

16-6 

611 

14-2 

=3-9. 

1644 

10-7 

51 

35 

174 

174 

6-26 

18*6 

1710 

10-7 

44 

30 

20-3 

20-3 

6-88 

15-6 

1938 

10-8 

29 

20 

22-3 

22-3 

7-24 

18-7 

2083 

11 0 

22 

16 

25 0 

25-0 

7-65 

18*9 

2250 

11 4 

19 

14 

27-6 

27-6 

8 01 

16 0 

2407 

11-7 

15 

12 

29-8 

28-9 

8-13 

20-2 

2473 

11-9 

14 

11 

* 32 -5 

27-8 

8-21 

16-6 

2476 

11-0 

12 

10 

35-6 

26-6 

8-13 

131 

2427 

10-7 

12 

10 

38*0 

25-6 

7-98 

17 0 

2364 

10-5 

12 

10 

41 0 

24-3 

7-82 

12-3 

2290 

10-3 

12 

10 

44-3 

23 1 

7-59 

17-5 

2204 

101 

13 

10 

49-9 

20-7 

7 17 

15-3 

2030 

9-8 

16 

13 

61-8 

19-9 

7-00 

17-9 

1972 

9-7 

18 

14 

53-8 

19-0 

6-81 

16-8 

1900 

9-6 

21 

16 

56-7 

17-9 

6-56 

16-8 

1808 

9-5 

23 

19 

59-8 

16-6 

6-26 

14-6 

1694 

94 

30 

24 

62 1 

15-7 

6-04 

18*5 

1620 

9-3. 

34 

28 

64-8 

14-5 

5-74 

18-2 

1616 

9-2 

42 

32 

12-8 

12-8 

513 

154 

=4-9. 

1307 

10-9 

132 

95 

15 1 

16 1 

5-73 

204 

1517 

10-8 

70 

60 

171 

17-1 

6-20 

171 

1680 

10-7 

60 

35 

19 1 

19-1 

6-65 

17-1 

1847 

10-7 

33 

28 

21-9 

21-9 

7-21 

18-6 

2060 

10-9 

27 

22 

24-3 

24-3 

7-64 

13-8 

2228 

11-0 

22 

20 

25-9 

26-1 

7-74 

16-0 

2277 

11-1 

23 

18 

27-5 

24-6 

7-82 

15-8 

2296 

104 

19 

17 

284 

24-2 

7-78 

14-9 

2273 

10-3 

20 

17 

314 

23-2 

7-63 

16-6 

2214 

10 1 

19 

17 
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Table I. (cord.). 


% H,. 

% H,0 

formed. 


Initial 
. Temp.°C. 

Maximum 

Temp.°C. 

Ca 

Time of 
Expltmon in 
secs./lOOO from 
Spark. Riae. 




N.,02=4*9 (cont.). 




ms 

21*7 

7*33 

17*7 

2097 

10*0 

21 

18 

39-7 

20*3 

7*10 

12*9 

2003 

9*8 

23 

19 

42-5 

19 4 

6*90 

154 

1926 

9*7 

24 

20 

46 0 

18*1 

6*64 

18*1 

1833 

9*6 

27 

22 

50-9 

16*5 

6*25 

13*3 

1685 

94 

44 

31 

53*7 

15*6 

6*02 

12*3 

1605 

94 


40 





=6*1. 




13-3 

13*3 

5*22 

19*4 

1343 

10*8 

123 

83 

15-7 

15*7 

5*86 

19*9 

1564 

10*7 

72 

52 

17-8 

17*8 

6*35 

16*3 

1737 

10*7 

54 

40 

19*9 

19*9 

6*82 

18*0 

1910 

10*7 

42 

30 

^24 

21*8 

7*20 

18*9 

2057 

10*8 

32 

27 

24*9 

2M 

7 16 

15*7 

2035 

10*2 

30 

25 

27*5 

20*5 

7*04 

17-8 

1990 

10*0 

29 

22 

29*8 

19*7 

6*92 

19*8 

1948 

9*9 

29 

23 

34*9 

184 

6*66 

15*2 

1842 

9*7 

32 

25 

39*9 

17*1 

6*36 

16*7 

1734 

9*6 

34 

28 

44*6 

15-8 

6*04 

17*1 

1618 

9*6 

43 

34 

49*6 

14*3 

5*65 

19*0 

1485 

9*5 

58 

45 

52-7 

13*5 

5*43 

18*1 

1407 

9*5 

75 

56 

54*5 

13-0 

5*30 

17*3 

1364 

9*5 

86 

64 





,= 6*8. 




14*0 

14*0 

3*46 

16*2 

1420 

10*6 

107 

80 

14-8 

14*8 

5*64 

16*5 

1485 

10*6 

96 

70 

15-7 

15*7 

5*89 

174 

1570 

10*6 

72 

53 

17-2 

17*2 

6*23 

18*0 

1696 

10*6 

62 

48 

17*9 

17*9 

6*40 

18*5 

1757 

10*6 

59 

45 

20*2 

20*2 

6*93 

144 

1943 

10*6 

43 

35 

22-3 

20-0 

6*95 

16*9 

1957 

10*1 

39 

32 

24*6 

19*5 

6*86 

17*8 

1920 

9*9 

38 

30 

26*2 

19*0 

6*77 

194 

1890 

9*8 

36 

29 

29 0 

18*3 

6*63 

11*0 

1827 

9*7 

35 

28 

33*1 

17*2 

6*39 

14*5 

1740 

9*6 

37 

30 

36 4 

16*3 

6*18 

17*6 

1667 

9*6 

42 

35 

40*2 

164 

5*96 

154 

1584 

9*5 

55 

45 

444 

14*3 

5*66 

17*8 

1487 

9*5 

75 

60 
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Fig.l. 



The ratios of maximum to initial pressure (Pw/Pi) are 
all corrected to an initial temperature of 15°C., and the 
“ apparent mean specific heat ” of steam between 

Fig. 2. 



Temperature t°C. 


the initial and maximum temperature is calculated for each 
explosion (see Appendices to previous paper). These 
apparent specific heats are shown plotted against the 
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maximum temperatures in fig. 2, curves being drawn 
through the points belonging to each series. There are 
three striking features :— 

1. It will be noticed that each curve consists of two 
almost parallel lines, the points on the lower line being 
obtained from mixtures containing an excess of hydrogen, 
and those on the upper line from mixtures containing an 
excess of “ air.” 

2. In the case of mixtures containing excess hydrogen, 
the replacement of part of that hydrogen by nitrogen 
causes a great increase in the apparent specific heat of 
steam, or, in other words, reduces the maximum pressure. 

3. In the case of mixtures containing excess oxygen, 
the replacement of part of that oxygen by nitrogen 
causes a great decrease in the apparent specific heat of 
steam, i. e. it increases the maximum pressure. 

Considering 1, three possible explanations might be put 
forv'ard :— 


(a) That there is greater dissociation of steam at 

maximum pressure in the excess oxygen than in 
the excess hydrogen mixtures ; or, 

(b) That the chemical process H2-fJ0g~-»“H204-57290 

cals, is further from completion at the moment of 
maximum pressure in the excess oxygen than in 
the excess hydrogen mixtures ; or, 

(c) That , contrary to general belief , the specific heat of 

oxygen is much higher than that of hydrogen at 
high temperatures. 

As mixtures containing very little excess oxygen’^ or 
hydrogen differ nearly as much as those containing large 
excesses (c) may be ruled out. For the series in which the 
nitrogen/oxygen ratio is 6*8 the highest temperatures 
reached are only about 1950°C., and since ‘‘ dissociation ” 
in the strict sense of the word is negligibly small at tem¬ 
peratures below 2000°C- this cannot account for the 
missing energy. It seems probable therefore that there is 
extensive “ incomplete combustion ” (defined in the sense 

P/iiL Mag, S. 7. Yol. 8. No. 53. SugpL Dec. 1929. 3 K 
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described in (h) above) at the moment of maximum 
pressure in all the mixtures containing excess oxygen, and 
that at the higher temperatures (over 2000°C.) dissociation 
occurs as well. 

The second feature may be readily explained on the 
principle of mass action, but the third is directly opposed 
to that principle, and apparently some process is taking 
place which completely swamps the mass action effect. 
Comparing for example the mixtures;— 

20 per cent. 70 per cent. Og giving a maximum pressure of 6*55 

atm., 

20 per cent. (H2+J02)+13*3 per cent. Og+SO-T per cent. Ng giving a 
maximum pre^ure of 6-76 atm., 

20 per cent. (H2+i02)4-l'3 per cent. 02-f68-7 per cent. Ng giving a 
maximum pressure of 6-82 atm.. 


it is evident that here the presence of nitrogen has a 
beneficial effect on the overall process of combustion. 

It is possible that H 2 O 2 is a primary product in those 
explosions where there is a large excess of O 2 ; it would 
reduce the maximum pressure both through having a 
higher heat of formation than steam, and also through 
increasing the chemical contraction. 

It has been felt that some attempt should be made to 
find out whether chemical equhbrium is established at the 
moment of maximum pressure. If the exploded gases 
could be very rapidly cooled just after maximum pressure 
has been reached, analysis might show whether chemical 
reaction is still in progress. 

An arrangement has been made whereby a valve in the 
waU of the explosion vessel may be suddenly opened and 
closed again at any desired points during the explosion. 
Through this valve carbon dioxide may be injected in 
large quantities into the exploded gases, cooling them down 
suddenly to 200° or 300°C. Alternatively the valve may 
be opened to allow a large fraction (20 per cent.) of the hot 
gases to be injected into cool carbon dioxide or any 
desired reagent. This apparatus is stiU in the trial stage 
and no definite results can yet be given. 

It is proposed to continue these experiments at higher 
initial densities, and a start has already been made with 
explosions at three atmospheres. 
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CaUwkition of the Eoetent of Incmnjplete Combustion 
for any mixture. 

If several mixtures wliicli develop the same maximum 
explosion temperature give different values for the 
apparent mean specific heat of steam between 15°C. and 
that temperature, it may be supposed that there is least 
incomplete combustion at the moment of maximum 
pressure in the mixture which gives the lowest value for 
the mean specific heat. It is possible to calculate how 
much more incomplete combustion there is in the other 
mixtures than in that one, but not to obtain absolute 
values from the data here available. 

Fig. 2 shows that the lowest values for the apparent 
specific heat of steam come from mixtures containing 
hydrogen only as diluent. It viil be assmned for the 
present that these are the true values, and on that basis 
the amount of incomplete combustion in any other 
mixture may be calculated as follows :— 

Let Q=the heat of formation of 1 gm.mol. of HjO=57290 
cal., 

a =proportion of incomplete combustion at maximum 
pressure, 

:r=proportion of HaO formed by the end of the 
explosion, 

tu and maximum temperatures of explosion, 

CHj,o=true mean specific heat of steam over the range 

ti to t,y„ 

Cd=true mean specific heat of the diluent Hg & O* 
between ti & tr,,. 

Then a:. Q( 1 ~a)= (t,, —ti)[x. Ch,o +(1 - 3x/2).C^] 

, .2—3x 

l-a = -^ (Ch,o+-^ . C,). 

, tm —I 2 n\ 

or a = l-^ + .C^|. 


3 K 2 
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It must be observed that the calculated maximums 
temperature 



1 


depends on the proportion of incomplete combustion. For 
the case x—0'2, t,„ will be 0-6 per cent, lower when the 
incomplete combustion a—0-05 than when a=0, i.e. 
perhaps 12° in 2000°C. This will only be so if “ incomplete 
combustion ” means that some of the and Oa molecules 
that should have combined to form HgO still exist as Hg 
and O 2 molecules at maximum pressure, so that chemical 
contraction is also incomplete. If, however, incomplete 
combustion is not chemical in nature, or if it means that 
some intermediate endothermic product such as H 3 O 2 is 
in existence at maximum pressure, the chemical contraction 
may be complete by this time. It has therefore been 
considered advisable to neglect the possible effect on the 
maximum temperature. 


Table II. 

Percentage Incomplete Combustion at Maximum 
Pressure. 


Maximum 
Temp, °C. 

Ratio 

N3/O, 

= 0 

2 

3-9 

4*9 

6-1 

6-8 



Excess Hydrogen Mixtures. 



1600 ... 


... 0 

1*6 

2-2 

2-7 

31 

3-1 

1800 ... 


... 0 

1-8 

21 

2-2 

2-7 

31 

2000 ... 


... 0 

0-9 

1-6 

1-7 

2-8 

— 

2200 ... 

... 

... 0 

0-7 

1-2 

12 


__ 

2400 ... 


... 0 

0-7 

0-7 


- 

~ 



Excess 

“Air’* 

Mixtures. 



1600 ... 

... 

... 11*2 

74 

6-6 

6-6 

6-6 

5-8 

1800 ... 


... 114 

7-2 

6-0 

6 0 

6 0 

5 3 

2000 ... 


... 10-6 

7-1 

6-6 

64 

5 0 


2200 ... 

... 

... 9-3 

6*6 

5-5 

4-3 



2400 ... 

... 

... — 

6 0 

5-5 

_ 

— 

— 


These are minimum figures in that they are based on the 
assumption that there is no incomplete combustion in 
mixtures of oxygen with excess hydrogen. 
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Gondmiom, 

It has been shown from the experiments carried out in 
this laboratory on mixtures of hydrogen, oxygen and 
nitrogen, that:— 

(а) There seems to be extensive incomplete combustion 
at the moment of maximum pressure in mixtures con¬ 
taining excess oxygen. 

(б) Probably the same is true in a lesser degr^ for 
mixtures containing excess hydrogen; hence the specific 
heat of steam, as calculated from the maximum pressures 
developed in explosion experiments, must always be rathCT 
too high. 

(c) By taking the lowest apparent specific heat of steam 
found for a given temperature as the true specific heat, 
the extent of incomplete combustion at ma-riTmim pressure 
in other mixtures giving that same maximum temperature 
may be estimatedi 

{d) For mixtures containing excess hydrogen, the 
gradual replacement of that hydrogen by nitrogen causes 
a steady decrease in the maximum pressure, i. e., an 
increase in the amoimt of incomplete combustion. 

(e) For mixtures containing excess oxygen, the gradual 
replacement of that oxygen by nitrogen causes a steady 
increase in the maximum pressure, e. a decrease in the 
Amount of incomplete combustion, 

I should like to express my indebtedness and gratitude 
to Professor David for his invaluable direction and advice 
during the progress of this work, and for permission to use 
the results of other workers in this laboratory of the 
Engineering Department, Leeds University (see Part I, 
Table 2 ; they have also taken a considerable part in the 
development of the new diaphragm indicator). 

I should also like to thank the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research for maintenance grants during 
the two years 1925-27, which enabled me to begin this 
work. 
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XO. The Characteristic Numbers of the MatJiieu Equation with 
Purely Imaginary Parameter. By H. 1*. Mulholland 
and S. Goldstmn *. 

M ethods are known for calculating the characteristic 
numbers of integral order of the Mathieu equation 

^ + (4«-%cos2%=0, . . . . (1) 

and tables have been given t for real q. We have calcu¬ 
lated the first eight characteristic numbers for purely 
imaginary g, and the results are given in Tables I, a and I. b 
(p. 839)/ 

The notation is the usual one and correspond to 

the functions ccn and se^ respectively. 

The equation with purely imaginary parameter is of 
importance in the physical problem of the alternating flow 
of electricity along conducting elliptic cylinders. In 
addition, it has considerable theoretical interest. 


Numerical Example and Tabular Values. 

As an example we shall give the calculation of B 2 fcorre- 
sponding to the function odd in x and Jtt —for 


00 

If scsfa;, ^)=2)B2rSin 2r.r, . .... (2) 

r-l 

i ^ 2 + r 2 l ^ 2 r~^hy .(3) 

and q~is, .(^4) 


then the recurrence relations for the B lead to the formula 


and the equation 

E = 1 “~o: 4-25 Uj = 0. ..... (6) 


* Communicated by Prof. E. L, Ince. 

t Ince, Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin. xlvi. pp. 20-29 (1925) ; xlvi. pp. S16-322 
(1926); xlvii. pp. 294-301 (1927 ). Goldstein, Trans. Camb. Phil. Soc. 
xxiii. pp. 303-336 (1927). 

X See the papers cited above, or Whittaker and Watson’s ‘ Modern 
Analysis/ Chap. xix. The parameters a=4aand 9—8g are also employed 
sometimes 
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The method of calculation is to take Ur—0 for a sufficiently 
large value of r, and to find the required zero of L by 
Newton’s rule. A first approximation, a, to the zero is found 
by methods to be given later, and a second approximation is 
given by et + Bx, where 

S.= -L/p.(7) 

0 « 

To calculate BL/Ba we first differentiate (5), obtaining 

. . . ( 8 ) 

by repeated applications of which we arrive at the convenient 
formula : 


—dL/Ba=l—V + wiW —. (9) 

For q equal to 1'8/, we choose 3*6829—3*1779i as first 
approximation to ^2 (see p. 838). It is sufficient to take % 
equal to zero. 

Then 


147 = 


3*6 

60*3i7i + 3*17794" 


= 0*060-()*0034‘, 


3*6 

" 45'3171-i-3*i779i-f 3*6(0*06U-0*0030 

= 0*0787-0-00551, 


_3ffi_ 

~ 32*3171 + 3*1779i + 3*6(0*0787 —0*0055ii) 

= 0*10949—0*010601, 


and so on until we get 

U3=0-4702 3365 — 0*2213 5931i, 

3*6 

“i===Mr7r+M779i +3*6(0-470^ 3365-0*2213 59310 
= 0*7452 61814-0*8828 48342i, 


and 

= q_flj 4* 2sui=0*0000 42o3 — 0*0003 5403i. 
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Also 

—dL/B® = 1—+...== 0*9380 + 1*137li, 
Hence we take 


See = 


0-0000 4253-0-0003 5403i 
0-9380 + 1-1374* 


~-0-000167-0-000175*. 


Our next approximation to a is therefore 
a=3-682733 + 3-178075i, 
and with this value of a we find 

L= -0-0000 0002-0-0000 0001*. 

It is to be noticed that the ratios of the coefficients in the 
Fourier series are found in the process of finding the charac¬ 
teristic numbers, so that the calculation of the functions 
themselves is a simple matter. 

The series of Mathieu * suffice to show that, for sufficiently 
small 5, asm and ^ 2 m are real. We find that uq and become 
equal when s = 0-1836 .... For larger values of Sy up to 2*0, 
the tables show uq and «s as conjugate complex numbers. 
It will be seen later that a certain asymptotic expansion 
gives good numerical approximations to a© for the larger 
values of 5 here considered, and unless this ceases to hold 
with increasing s, uq remains complex, and cxq and qj remain 
conjugate. 

Similar remarks apply to ySg and 

We have found 1 x 4 ^ and ag and and to behave in a 
similar way. The numerical values suggest the theorem 
that a, as a function of q, has an infinite number of branch¬ 
points on the imaginary axis in the q plane. 

In the neighbourhood of the point where ao and become 
equal, Hewton’s method fails. Hence, having taken as 
zero for some sufficiently large value of r, we must write 
out the equation L = 0 in full, and use another method for 
finding the roots in question—say Horner’s method for real 
roots and the root-squaring method of Dandelin, Lobachevsky, 
and Graeffe for complex ones. [The process was employed 
to find ao and for s=0‘2. It w^as sufficient to solve a 
quintic, and it was quicker to find the real roots by Horner’s 
method and divide out than to use the root-squaring 
method.] 

« 2 m+i and are conjugate complex numbers. 


^ Journ. de Math. (2) xiii. pp. 137-203 (1868). 
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Asymptotic Expansions, 

Numerical values show that, as s increases, and 
approach aj and and and approach ag and ^ 3 . 

Now «o and «2 being given on the real axis, their values 
on the imaginary axis beyond the branch-point will depend 
on the path taken from a point on the real axis (or, alter¬ 
natively, on the cuts made in the §f-plane). A full discussion 
of the singularities of a as a function of q is beyond the scope 
of this paper, but for the sake of clarity it is desirable to be 
able to distinguish between and ol^. We shall therefore 
suppose the path in the ^'-plane so chosen that along the 
imaginary axis, for the sufficiently large values of s to be 
considered, «q is nearly equal to /S,. Similarly w© shall 
iBuppose that ^3 is nearly equal to ^ 84 . 

Now when q is real and })ositive. 



A„i*, ..... 

( 10 ) 

where 




172 , 1 n + 1 

+ 25 - ' 28 ^ 



54m'‘^ + 34m'‘-f 9 J7t'(33m'^-f 410w''^-f 405) 



912 p 



63m'' + 1260m'* -f 2943m'» + 486 



218*4 



m' {527 4-15617???'^ -f 69001?7z'® -f 41007) 




(11) 

Here 

iC-= -1(325) s, iiml m' = 2m + l . . . 

(12) 

Also t 

...... 

(13) 

where 




‘-Att) ml ^ ^ ■ 

(14) 


* luce, loc, cit .; Goldstein, Ivc. cit. 

t Goldstein, Proc. Koy. Soc, Edin. xlix, pp. 210-223 (1929). The 
numerical results given here ere obtained about the same time as the 
-above formula, and provided at first a strong incentive to finding the 
formula, and later a valuable check on its accuracy, since it was obtained 
by a formal process ouly. 
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and it has been found empirically from numerical results- 
for real q that when m is 0, Ci is --0*45, and when m is 1, Ci 
is-1*698. 

We had not proceeded far with the calculation when we 
noticed that the following asymptotic expressions would 
give good numerical approximations when g' is a positive 


imaginary: 

. 

and a 3 ~^ 4 ~Ai,.(16) 

where arg q is given its principal value in interpreting the 
q^ involved. 

We found similarly that the formulae 

A-«o-Bo.(17) 

and ^4 —.(18) 

held for the larger values of s considered. 


(The obvious extensions of these formulae are 

A2W, ■ ( 1 ^) 

and 

^4m + l ~ B2m> Bsm—1 •) • 

When q is real and positive, A;^ is a better approximation 
to than to either or Numerical 

values show similar results for Aq and Ai when q is 
imaginary, so that we have compared Aq with v(ao +A) 

Aj with 4 (^ 3 -f/ 34 ) (see Table II. a, p. 840). Also /3i —«o is 
compared with Bq? and with Bi (Table II. 6 , p. 840). 

The values of Ci are the same as for real q for m equal to 
0 and 1 respectively. 

Finally, we point out how an approximate value of a is 
found to start the main calculation. First, wdien s is suffi¬ 
ciently small, we use the series of Mathieu previously 
mentioned. When s is moderately large, we take A^— 
as an approximation to a^, and when aQ has been calculated, 
take ao + Bo as an approximation to /3i. Similarly we take 
Aj —as an approximation to as, and ag + Bi as an 
approximation to ^ 4 . In this way the approximatiotj to 
(which is conjugate to when s is 1*8, namely 3*6829 
— 3*1779i, was obtained. As examples we may note that 
when 5 is as low as 0*4 we get 0*603—0*990i as an ap[)roxi- 
mation to kq? and 0*5286—0*9395 z as an approximation to 
—both very good approximations indeed, with which we 
have no difficulty in completing the calculation. 
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s. 

Table I. a. 

®o- 

as- 

0-02 

0-003209 

0-997324 

0-04 

0-012947 

0-989185 

0-06 

0 029567 

0-975226 

0-08 

0-063740 

0-954772 

0-10 

0*086618 

0-926663 

0-12 

0-130223 

0-8S8869 

0-14 

0 188444 

0-837489 

0-16 

0-270636 

0-763155 

0-18 

0-422320 

0-620331 


Table I. h. 



«. « 0 . ^ 1 - 

0-2 0'526248-0-217463 t 0-328562-0-416728 ^ 

0*4 0-599837-0'992788z 0528852- 0-940749 i 

0-6 0-705302-1-640667 * 0-713982-1-602207* 

0-8 0-821211-2-306374 *• 0-838783-2-299441* 

10 0-931317 -2-995455 * 0-939893 - 2-999885* 

1-2 1-030380-3-699973 * 1-032031-3-704884 * 

1-4 1-119646-4-413499* 1 “118567-4-416182* 

1-6 1-201620- 5-132870* 1-200182 - 5’133715* 

1- 8 1-278205-5-856723* 1 •2772*20-5-856638* 

2- 0 1-350591 - 6-584391 * 1 -350120-6-584019 i 

s. 03 . j(3j. 

0-2 •2-211411-0-016747* 1-053942 3978050 

0-4 2130732 - 0-141334 * 1-223940 3-903906 

0-6 2-143946-0-406823.* 1-544119 3-742990 

0-8 2-294532 -0-719887 * 2 162533 3-346121 

/34. 

10 2-5413-27-1-065650* 2-895037-0-906426 * 

1-2 2-852994—1-475122* 3063353-1-538181* 

1-4 3-181293-1-974374 * 3-255211-2088545 * 

1-6 3-472882 - 2-543309 * 3-464373 - 2-627019 * 

1- 8 3-718564-3-138044 * 3-682733 —3-178075 * 

2- 0 3-935301-3-737708 * 3-901859 - 3-746215 * 

Note.— and 03 are conjugate to and /Sg respectirelj, and oo and (3^ 
■when complex, are conjugate to and respectively. 
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Table II a. 


s. 


Ao. 

0-2 

0-427405 - 0-317095>- 

0-381560-0-346229* 

0-4 

0-664a44 -0-966768 i 

0*567214-0-963367* 

0*6 

0-709642-1-621437* 

0-709697-1-622127* 

0*8 

0-829997-2-302907* 

0-829848 - 2-302867* 

ro 

0*93o605 - 2*997670;* 

0-9366] 8 - 2-997634* 

1-2 

1-031205-3-702428 * 

1-031215 -3-702430 ^• 

1-4 

1-119106-4-414840* 

l•119107-4•414843* 

il*6 

1-200901-6-133292* 

1-200900-5-133292* 

1-8 

1-277712 - 5-856680* 

1-277712 - 6-856680* 

2-0 

1-350356 - 6-584205* 

1-350356-6-584205* 

s. 


A,. 

1-0 

2-7182-0-9860* 

2-6720 - 0-9759 * 

1-2 

2-9582-1-5067* 

2*9593-1-5014* 

1-4 

3-2183 - 2-0315* ' 

3-2234-2-0309* 

1-6 

3-4686- 2-5856* 

3-4693-2-5874* 

1-8 

3-7006 -3-1581* 

3-7001-3-1585 * 

20 

3-9186-3-7420* 

3-9183-3-7418* 


Table II. h. 


s. 


Bo. 

0-2 

-0-20 -0-20* 

-0-14 -0-17* 

0-4 

-0-0710 +0-520* 

-0-0712 + 0-0533* 

06 

+00087 +0-0385 * 

+0 0089 +0-0382* 

0-8 

+0-01757 +0-00693* 

4-0*01754 +0-00C86* 

1-0 

+0-008576 - 0 004430 * 

+0-008542 - 0-004439 * 

1-2 

+0 001651-0-004911 * 

+ 0-001640 - 0-004902 * 

1-4 

-0-001079 —0*002683 * 

-0001081 - 0-002678 * 

1-6 

- 0-001438 - 0-000845 * 

-0-001436 - 0-000842* 

1-8 

- 0-000985+0-000085 * 

- 0000983 +0-000085 * 

2-0 

- 0 000471 +0-000372 * 

-0-000470+0-000372 * 

s. 

/34-«3- 

Bx 

1-0 

+0-35 +0-16 i 

+0-33 +0-18 *• 

1-2 

+ 0-210 - 0-063* 

+0-215 -0-062* 

1-4 

+0-0739 -01142* 

+ 0-0731 —0-1149* 

1-6 

-0-0085 -0-0846* 

-0-0082 - 0-0842* 

1-8 

-0-03583—0-04003* 

-0-03568 - 0 03988* 

2-0 

-0 03344 - 0-00851* 

-0-03336-0-00849* 
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XCI. Measurement oj the Flow of Heat. By A. F. Duftoh^ 
M.A., D.LC.y.and W. Gr. Marley*. 

[Plates XV. & XVI.] 

1. ^THHE method recentl}'^ described f o£ recording the flow 
JL of heat across the surface of a wall is only applic¬ 
able when the flow of heat is toward the wall. It requires, 
moreover, the insertion of thermocouples in the surface of 
the wall, and cannot be used at a glass surface such as a 
window. Simpler apparatus has now been devised which 
does not suffer from these limitations and the transfer of 
heat by radiation and by convection can be recorded as 
separate items. 

2. The instrument shown in PI. XV. is designed to measure 
radiation. It comprises 40 sheets of tinfoil (0*5 in. x in.) 
connected in series by wire alternately of 40 s.w.g. constantan 
I in. long and of 46 s.w.g. copper. Alternate sheets are 
cemented together, with paper insulation in the overlap, to 
form panels (2 in. x ^ in.) and the terminals are connected 
to a recording galvanometer. The obverse of one panel and 
the reverse of the other are sprayed with carbon black. 

3. The radiation instrument was calibrated upon a wall, the 
flow of heat to which was measured b}' the method referred 
to above. The heating was contrived so that the temperature 
of the air was automatically kept equal to that of the wall 
surface : the heating was purely radiant. 

An E.M.F. of 74.3 microvolts was recorded by the instru¬ 
ment when the flow of heat was 10 B.Th.U. per square foot 
per hour. 

This calibration was checked by exposing the instrument 
between blackened copper surfaces, one of which was at 
room temperature. Table I. shows the measured values 
together with the radiation between surfaces of emissivity 
0'92 calculated from Stefan’s Law (cr=5'7 x 10^® erg cm."^ 
sec.*"^ deg.“^). 

4. The instrument shown in Pi. XVI. is designed to mea¬ 
sure convection. It comprises short lengths of 40 s.w.g. wire, 
alternately of copper and of constantan, soldered together to 
form 16 junctions touching the Avail surface and 16 junctions 
5'0 mm. from the wail. The terminals are connected to a 
recording galvanometer. 

* Communicated bv the Authors, 
t Journ. of Scientific Inst. iv. p, 446 (1927). 
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5. The convection instrument was calibrated upon a wall, 
the convection of heat to which was recorded as the difference 


Table I. 


Temperature 

difference 

Sadiation (B.Th.U,/sq. ft./hour). 

°a 

Measured. 

Calculated. 

3-4 

5-8 

5*6 

4*0 

6.6 

6-6 

4-7 

81 

7-8 

5*5 

9-2 

9-2 

7-1 

11-9 

11-9 

8-0 

13%5 

13%') 

12-6 

21-1 

21-7 

14-6 

24-8 

2.5-4 


Fig. 1. 



B. TH. U PER. SQ. Pr. p£R HOUR . 

Calibration of convection instrument. 


between the total flow and the radiant heat measured as 
described above. 
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Mmmrement of the Flow of Heat, 

The measurements show that the convected heat is propor¬ 
tional to the l’07th power of the E.M.F. recorded by the 
instrument. Although the relationship is not linear, it is 
clear from fig. 1 that for the range required the error in 
making it so is negligible. 

6 . The radiation and convection instruments can be com¬ 
bined to record the total flow of heat. Simultaneous records 
of the flow from a room to a wall by the original method 
and by the new instrument are shown in fig. 2. It will be 


Fig. 2. 



The flow of heat from a room to a wall simiiltaDeously recorded b y 
the original method (above) and by the new instrument. 


seen that the original method ceased to measure when the 
flow became zero and when the uncovered surface of the wall 
became cooler than the surface covered by the square foot of 
cork. On resumption the record w^as inaccurate for a short 
period until the square foot had regained uniformity with 
the remainder of the wall. 

Note on the Convection of Heat. 

In the calibration of the convection instrument the con- 
vection of heat to a wall was recorded as the difference 
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between the total flow o£ heat and the radiant heat. A record 
was also made o£ the temperature difference between the air 
(at 5*0 cm. from the wall) and the wall surface. Corre¬ 
sponding values are plotted in fig. 3. 

Previous experimenters, using small bodies, have found the 
convection of heat per unit area to be approximately propor¬ 
tional to the 5/4th power of the temperature difference and 
to be a function of the size of the body. 


Fig. 3. 
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Heat transfer by conijection* 


Considerations of Similitude * show that if the convection 
per unit area were independent of the size of the body it 
would be proportional to the 4/3rd power of the temperature 
difference. 

The present measurements show the convection of heat to 
a wall to be proportional to the 4/3rd power of the tempera¬ 
ture difference :.ind equal to 0*315 B.Tb.U. per sq. ft. per 
hour for a temperature difference of 1° Fahrenheit. 

Building Researeb. Station, 

Garston, Herts. 


* Diet, of Applied Physics, i. p. 477. 
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XOII. J'hf', K-Absorption JJisrontinuities of AJanganous and 
Chromate Ions. By Don M. Yost, Fellow of the Sational 
Research Council and International Bducati rn Board *. 

I T is known that the wave-length of the X-ray absorption 
discontinuity ot* an element is influenced not only by the 
valence ot' the element, but also by the nature ot the crystal 
in wliich the element occurs. Thus the wave-length of the 
K-absorption discontinuity of chloride ion in crystalline 
sodium chloride is diff'erent from that found in the case of 
potassium chloride f- It was thought that similar effects 
might be found when the discontinuity for ions in aqueous 
solution was compared with that for the same ions present 
in a crystal. 

The solutions of the salts used were placed in fine quartz 
cajullary tubes. The outside diameters of the tubes varied 
from 0‘04 ram. to O'l mm , the inside diameter being about 
six-tenths of the outside dimncter. To till the tubes it was 
only necessary to dip one end into the solution, the capillary 
action causing the liquid to rise in them. The longer-tilled 
tubes were cut itjto sections of about one centimetre in 
lenglh, and the ends of the latter carefully sealed with a bit 
of Ijard wax. The tubes, before being used, were placed in 
a spectrograph, which was then evacuated After some 
fifteen minutes the tubes were examined and the defective 
ones rejected. They were also examined at the end o( an 
experiment to make sure that no leaks had developed. 

In an absorption experiment a tested tube wais placed 
directly in a V-shaped slit in such a way that the walls of 
the tube vvere tangent to the wails of the slit. Two small 
bits of soft wax served to hold the tube securely in place. 
The vacuum spectrograph used was of the conventional 
Siegbahn type. A piece of 20-/i red-coloured goldbeater’s 
skin was employed as a window between the body of the 
spectrograph and the X-ray tube to prevent the light emitted 
by the filament from fogging tiie photographic plate. Both 
filament and anticathode were of tungsten. The tension 
used was ai»out twice that corresponding to the wave-length 
of the absorption discontinuity ; the electron current varied 
from 25 to 100 inilliamperes, and the length of the exposures 
from 4 to hours. The analysing crystal was of calcite. 

* Communicated by the Author. 

t See Sieg-bahn’s ‘ Spectroscopy of X-rays ’ Oxford Univ. Press, (1925). 
Also Otto Stelling, ‘ Ueber den Zusammenhang zwischen eliemiseher 
Konstitution und K-Rontgenabsorptionsspectra.’ Thesis from Limd 
University, Sweden. 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 53. Suppl. Dec. 19^9. 3 L 
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Preliminary experiments showed that foi; the region of 
longer wave-lengths (3*5 A and greater) the absorption of 
the quartz itself was so great that satisfactory photograms 
could not be obtained in a reasonable length of time. The 
final experiments were carried out with solutions of man¬ 
ganous chloride and potassium chromate, the ions of interest 
being manganous ion and chromate ion. The small amount 
of material actually present in the path of the beam of X-rays 
made it necessary to use concentrations of at least 0*7 molal, 
since with lower concentrations the lack of photographic 
contrast at the absorption edge made it impossible to measure 
the plates with any accurac}'. 

In the following table are presented some representative 
results. The values there given are the distances in milli¬ 
metres between the absorption edges and a standard reference 
line photographed on the same plate. The corresponding 
measurements for the solid salts are also given, and were 
obtained with the same spectrograph. 


Results of the Absorption Measurements. 


Substance, 


MnOl., ... 
MnOlj ... 
MnOl^ ... 


Radius of spectrograph ; 176*27 mm. 
Analysing crystal: t^alcite. 


Concentration, Std. line. 

Solid. PeKa^ 

1-399 m. 

069t)m. 


Dist. of edge 
from std, line. 

2‘58 mm. 
2*61 „ 

2*64 „ 


Distance of 
white line 
from std. line. 


K^CrO^... Solid. 

K^OrO,... 1-681 m. 


7-81 „ 8-13 mm. 

7-78 „ 8-08 


Within the limits of experimental error the absorption 
discontinuities of manganous and chromate ions in solution 
have the same wave-lengths as tlie corresponding ions in 
crystalline salts. It is possible that differences might be 
observed in the region of longer wave-lengths, sav for the 
case of chlorides ; the experimental difficulties to be over¬ 
come are rather formidable, however. It is to he especially 
noted that the fine structure of the chromate edge (desig¬ 
nated as a white line in the table) observed in the case of the 
solid salts is also observed unchanged in the spectra obbiined 
with solutions. Moreover, it was also found that no observ¬ 
able reduction of the chromate to lower valence forms had 
taken place. In this case, at least, the fine structure is to he 
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attributed to the chromate chromium itself, and not to reduced 
forms arising as a result of the action of the X-radiation. 

I wish to express here ray appreciation of Prof. M. 
Siegbahn^s kindness in allowing me to make use of the 
facilities of his laboratory at Uppsala. I am also indebted 
to him for suggesting and providing the capillary tube. 

Uppsala, 

June 1929. 


XCIII. The Scattering of Beta-Particles by Light Gases and 
the Magnetic Moinent of the Electron. By Mai>colm 
C. Hendersoist, Ph. D., Trinity College, Cambridge^. 

1. Introduction. 

I X 1925 Ubleiibeck and Gk)udsmit f showed that the 
multiplet structure of line spectra could be interpreted 
if it were postulated that the electron is not merely a 
point charge of electricity, but possesses also an angular 

momentum of ^ ^ due to its own rotation and a 

2 277 

magnetic moment equal to one Bohr magneton. This 
postulate provides a theoretical basis for the fourth 
quantum number. The problem then arises as to the 
effect the magnetic moment udll have when two electrons 
colhde with one another. 

If an electron possesses at all times a magnetic field, 
such as is necessarily associated with a magnetic moment, 
the collisions between it and a ^-particle, that is, between 
two electrons, should be profoimdly modified. For 
example, it may be calculated simply from the law of 
force between magnets in the " end-on ” position 
{QMM .'where M=M'=9*2 x Gauss-cms.) 

that the distance at which the electrostatic force equals 
the magnetic force is about 5 x 10"^^ cm. As usually- 
calculated from the electrostatic force alone, the closest 
possible approach in a head-on collision between a 
344,000 volt ^-ray and an electron is about 8-3 x lO'^^cni., 

* Communicated by Dr. J. Chadwick. The material in this paper 
formed part of a Thesis submitted for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at the Duiversity of Cambridge. 

t Uhlenbeck .fe Goudsmit, Naturwiss., xiii. p. 953 (1925); ‘Nature,’ 
c.tvii. p. 264 (1926). 

3L2 
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that is, about 1/60 as much. At less than SxlO'^’^cm. 
the magnetic force of attraction will exceed the electro¬ 
static force of repulsion, since it varies as a higher negative 
power of the distance. The deflexion experienced by a 
^-ray on passing an electron at 60 times the minimum 
possible distance of approach is about half a degree. All 
deflexions larger than this amount should be greatly 
influenced by the magnetic force. The angle through 
w'^hich a particle is deflected for a given nearness of 
approach should be widely different from the deflexion as 
calculated from the inverse square law only. Conse¬ 
quently the manner in which the number of particles 
scattered varies with their deflexion should also be 
different from the calculated distribution. It may be 
noted in passing that an inverse fourth poww orbit is 
unstable and under some conditions the electrons might 
theoretically coalesce. 

The other kind of magnetic deflexion, namely, that 
experienced by a charged particle moving in a magnetic 
field, is eliminated by the assumption that the particles 
come at once into the end-on position. The motion is 
then entirely along the lines of force and the equation 
Hp =mvle no longer apphes. If this assumption is not 
made, a rough calculation showy's that the maximum 
distance at which the two forces may be equal is about 
8 X10 “cm. 

From the theory of single scattering, as developed in 
detail by Darwin*, it can easily be shown that for small 
angles the ratio of the nuclear to the electronic scattering 
is : N, where N is the atomic number of the scattering 
element. Hence for hydrogen and helium the electronic 
scattering will be respectively ^ and J of the total. For 
these elements a discrepancy in electronic scattering should 
therefore be expected to show most markedly. By com¬ 
paring the scattering of ^-rays by these two gases with the 
scattering by nitrogen and argon it should be possible to 
determine whether the electrons do in fact possess some 
field of force in addition to their normal electrostatic field. 

Of the sohd elements in which the scattering of jS-rays 
has been studied, aluminium is the lowest in atomic 
number. For small angles the electrons of this element 
cause, theoretically, about 8 per cent, of the total scattering. 


C. G. Darwin, Phil. Mag. xxvii. p. 499 (1914). 
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In previous investigations * the interest was in the nuclear 
scattering and a correction was made for the scattering 
by the electrons. The agreement between the experi¬ 
mental results when corrected and those expected from 
theory suggests that the electronic scattering is in fact 
not very different from 8 per cent. But the correction is 
too small, compared to the total scattering, for this 
evidence to be conclusive. From observations of jS-ray 
tracks in a Wilson expansion chamber, Bothe f found the 
electronic scattering in air to be of about the expected 
amount, but the small number of collisions observed 
leaves something to be desired statistically. 

Accordingly, some prehminary measurements were made 
with hydrogen, helium, nitrogen, and argon in a simple 
form of scattering chamber. Use w'as made of a famdiar 
principle, namely, the reduction in the number of particles 
in a beam caused when some of them are deflected through 
more than a fixed angle. The results suggested an increased 
scattering in hydrogen and helium. The following more 
accurate investigation was therefore undertaken. 

2 . Ai)paratiis and Method. 

The scattering chamber used w^as of the annular 
ring ” type. It was similar to the one used by Rutherford 
and ChadwickJ for measuring the scattering of a- particles 
in heHum. 

The dimensions are shown in the figure (see p. 850). 
The diaphragms were originally of graphite, but the natural 
effect when the chamber was evacuated w as much too high. 
The diaphragms were therefore backed with 2 mm. of lead 
(not shown in the figure) and the central disks wnre joined 
and supported by a brass rod only slightly smaller in 
diameter than the disks. The support for the rod was a 
thin sheet of graphite. The scattering from this support 
is unavoidable. It amounted, howuver, together with 
other residual scattering, to less than | of the total current 
and was deducted from the readings. The average angular 
limits of the scattering w^ere 9-2 and 29-7 degrees, and the 
tliickness of the scattering layer was 3 cm. 

The gases measured were hydrogen, helium, nitrogen, 
argon, and air. The first four were drawn from cylinders of 

# Chadwick and Mercier, Phil. 1. p. 203 (1925); and others. 

I Bothe, Zeit.f. Phys. xii. p. 117 (1922), 

X Kutherford and Chadwick, Phil. Mag. ir. p. 605 (1927). 
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the compressed gas. Every gas passed over phosphorus 
pentoxide before entering the scattering chamber, and the 
hydrogen and helium were in addition passed through two 
charcoal tubes cooled in liquid air. A test experiment 
showed no difierence between hydrogen that was thus 
purified and that which was taken directly from the 
cyhnders. Nevertheless it was always thus purified. 
The nitrogen was taken directly from the cylinders. 
Any impurity was presumably air, and since the ratio 
of the theoretical scatterings of air and nitrogen is 69-6 : 
65-8, an impurity of this kind would be quite negligible. 
The argon used was about 99*5 per cent. pure. 

The source of ^-rays was a deposit of radium E on a 
nickel button 3 mm. in diameter. The deposit was 



* —17cm -- 8*5 cm - -r - 2-3cm - zvrr.— -* 


obtained by stirring the button for some time in a hot 
solution of radium D, E, and F. The initial strength of 
the source was equivalent to about | mg. of radium, as 
measured on a /S-ray electroscope. The amount of 
radium D on the button was less than 1 per cent. 

The ^-rays from radium E are heterogeneous and their 
velocity varies over rather a large range. The average 
energy is in the neighbourhood of 344,000 volts*. ^=0-8. 
The deflexion which any particle experiences in a given 
encounter varies inversely as the square of its energy. 
This fact is not important as long as only the relative 
scattering by different elements is measured. A possible 
source of error is that hydrogen may scatter, for example, 
the low velocity rays relatively more strongly than the 
* Ellis and Wooster, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, cxvii. p, 109 (1927). 
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high velocity rays in comparison with argon. Such a 
selective effect would mean that the scattering varies with 
the energy of the rays according to a different law for 
different atomic numbers. For such a departure from 
theory there is no experimental evidence. 

The measurements were made with a Dolezalek electro¬ 
meter with a sensitivity of about 3000 mm. per volt. 
During each experiment the electrometer was held at its 
zero position by a charge induced on a small condenser 
forming part of the insulated system. A measure of the 
ionization current was afforded by the time required for 
the voltage on the outer casing of the condenser to change 
by a fixed amount while holding the electrometer 
stationary. The ionization chamber was cylindrical, 
10 cm. in diameter and 14 cm. deep. The outer casing 
w^as maintained at 200 volts. Guard rings protected the 
insulated system from leakage across the insulation of the 
ionization chamber and condenser. 


3. The Thecyreiical Scattering Power. 

In the original annular scattering chamber the 
scattering substance w^as in the form of foil. A term 
t sec /- entered the integrand of the expression for the 
scattering because the foil was not perpendicular to the 
incident beam of particles. In the chamber as modified 
for gases t is measured along the incident beam and is 
approximately constant. The expression for the scattering 
by the nuclei then becomes : 


Q///X- 
8 /*- 
Q« t 
l(b- 



cosec^-^ .cos -^ 


cosec" 


2 j 


A (t> 


v„ is the number of particles received per unit area 
of the final diaphragm perpendicular to the axis of the 
chamber, Q is the number of particles in the incident 
beam, n is the number of atoms of the gas per c.c., K is the 
atomic number of the scatterer, m is the mass and v the 
Telocity of the ^-particle, and r is the average distance 
from the source to the scattering layer. This expression 
differs only shghtly, in numerical value, from the more 
complex formula in the original paper. 


* Chadwick, Pliil. ^fag. xl. p. 734 (1920). 
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If we consider an electron in the atom to be at rest before 
the encounter and take its mass equal to that of the 
incident j8-particle, then the amount of the electronic 
scattering will be given by 


The number of electrons projected between the angles 
-^1 and ^2 will be 


N 


-r Qn tie' 


4r" \ m r 


,2 ^ 2 p ^ -j (Pa 

— \ see" fb 
n-J L <Pr 


For the values of <f>i and used in these experiments 
the projected electrons are relatively so few in number 
that they will be neglected in the calculations which 
follow. 

The sum of these expressions gives the total scattering 
by the gas. 

However, as shown by C. G. Darwin *, each of these 
expressions must be corrected for the change in the orbit 
caused by the variation of the mass of the jS-particle with 
its velocity, the so-called relativity correction. For the 
nuclear scattering this takes the form 

C /3 cosec o i. I * r r / 

- - - 1 , where /3 cot >]>= tun j tt — cos —j - 

cotj J 


The mean value of this correcting factor was calculated 
to be 1-2 for the conditions of the present experiments. 

The corresponding correcting factor for the electronic 
scattering has not been worked out. However, elemen¬ 
tary considerations show that it will have a value less than 
one, that is, it will serve to reduce the calculated amount 
of electronic scattering, for in the encounter with an electron 
the j8-particle will be retarded in its motion, not accelerated 
as in an encounter with the positive nucleus. The correc¬ 
tion will in general be small and it has been omitted in the 
following calculations. 

Adding the above expressions for the nuclear and 
electronic scattering and simplifying : 





-h N cosec-<p 



* O. G. Darwin, i'liil. Mag. xxv. p. 201 (liOS). 
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Substituting the values for the experimental conditions, 
viz., 



or, to a sufficiently exact approximation. 

v=35-8;yt(l*2N2 + N). 

As shown by this formula the number of scattered 
particles should be proportional to 1-2N^+N when there 
are the same number of atoms present per c.c. The values 
entered in column 2 of Table II are calculated from this 
expression. 


4. Experimental Results. 

In each experiment readings of the ionization current 
were taken for different pressures of the various gases: 
hydrogen, helium, nitrogen, argon, and air. When the 
pressure is plotted against the ionization current the 
points lie approximately on straight lines, indicating the 
predominance of single scattering, up to a pressure of about 
2 cm. for argon, 6 cm. for nitrogen, 50 cm. for hehum and 
70 cm. for hydrogen. There is a tendency toward upward 
curvature as plural scattering becomes more prominent *, 
The observed values of the ionization current in two 
experiments, corrected for natural effect, with the corre¬ 
sponding pressiues are shown in columns 2 and 3 of 
Table I. The ionization current divided by the pressure 
gives a constant for each gas, and the ratios of these 
constants to each other are the ratios of the scattering 
powers. The quotients of the figures in column 2 divided 
by those in column 3 are entered in column 4. 

Table II. gives the collected results of the last five 
experiments. In column 2 are the theoretical values of 

* It may be noted that the scattering ceases to be single at about the 
point indicated by Wentzel s criterion. For example, the scattering in 
nitrogen is single np to a pres-mre of about 6 cm., for which 4® under 
the conditions of these experiments was about 4’8°, while t'aries from 
9° to 30°. (Cf. Weiitzel, Ann. d. Phys. Ixix. p. 335, 1922.) 
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tile relative scattering power of the gas concerned (see 
section 3), in column 3 are the theoretical percentage 


Table I. 

Showing the pressures and corresponding ionization 
currents for various gases and the resulting relative 
scattering powers. 


1 


2 

3 

4 


5 





P. 

I. 

I./P. 


Av. 




( 

" 501 

23-3 

4-65 

1 




N ... 

... 4 

4-23 

20-5 

4-84 

V 

4-64 




1 

L 3-23 

14-4 

4-46 

J 


4-64 ’^'65*8 


Ha ... 

1 

_J 

r 73-50 

17-2 

-234 

c 

•234 

•23^ ~ 3-32 




55 00 

12-9 

•235 

J 


4*64 65*8 

iN, 

He ... 

1 

... ^ 

f 67-15 

19-0 

•283 

L 

•277 

•277“ 3-92 

~ He 



L 37-30 

10-1 

•271 

J 





1 

f 2-57 

48-1 

18-7 





A 

... 4 

' 1-90 

37-9 

19-9 

V 

19-4 




1 

1 1-21 

23-9 

19-7 

J 


19-4 203 

JA 


1 

r 2-05 

16-9 

8-25 

1 


8-4 88 ' 

Air 

Air 

... H 

; 4-14 

35-8 

8-65 

Y 

8-4 




1 

^ 6-12 

50-5 

8-25 

J 





Table II. 
Collected Results. 


1 2 3 4 5 

Theoretical Theoretical Experimental Ratio 
scattering percentage scattering experimenta 
Gas, power electronic powers. to 

contribution. A~203. theoretical. 


H 2 . 2-2 45 4-0 1-8 

He. 3-4 29 4-8 1-4 

Na . 65-8 10-6 79 1-2 

Air ... 69-6 10-4 84 1-2 

A. 203 4-4 203 1 


contributions by the electrons to that scattering power, 
in column 4 are the experimentally determined scatterings 
all reduced to 203 for argon (the ratio of nitrogen to air is 
taken as normal, that is, equal to 65-S : 69-6), in column 5 
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are the ratios of experimental to theoretical scattering 
power. 

5. Discussion. 

The results in Table II. show that the hghter gases 
possess a scattering power for j8-rays in excess of that 
calculated from the expression l-2N^-fN. This excess 
scattering may be attributed to the orbital electrons, 
since it increases with decreasing atomic number in about 
the same manner as does the theoretical electronic 
scattering. An attempt was made to fit the expression 
T2N^4-^N to the observed scatterings by using various 
values of k. When 3 the relative values of this 

expression lie within eight per cent, of the observed 
scatterings in the gases measured. 

In the collisions between nucleus and jS-particle it is 
usually assumed that the magnitude of the velocity of the 
^-particle is unchanged by the encounter, unless there is 
radiation. On the other hand its velocity is reduced in an 
encounter vdth another electron because of the energy 
imparted to the latter. C^alculation of a special case 
shows that when a ^-particle of velocity -Sc is scattered 
by an electron through an angle of 11*2 degrees, its velocity 
is reduced to ‘TOc and the projected electron moves with a 
velocity of *250 in a dii-ection at 76-7° vrth the incident 
particle. The loss of velocity suffered by the ^-particle 
is thus small. No correction has therefore been made for 
this effect in these experiments. 

As calculated in section 1. if the magnetic moment of 
the electron is one Bohr magneton, the maximum distance 
at which the magnetic and electric forces between two 
electrons become equal is 5x 10"^^ cm. This is about 60 
times the minimum apsidal distance for collisions between 
the average radium E j8-particle and an electron, calcula¬ 
ting the apsidal distance in the usual w'ay for a purely 
electrostatic field. The theoretical deflexion for an 
impact parameter of 60 times the minimum apsidal 
distance is about half a degree. Eor larger angles of 
scattering the magnetic force should be the more important 
factor in determining the final path of the particles. It 
wnuld appear that under the conditions adopted in the 
present experiments the electronic scattering should be 
determined almost completely by the magnetic forces. 
A rough calculation on these lines shows that the amount 
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mQ 

of scattering should be very different from that actually 
found, and it therefore seems unlikely that the electron 
can have a magnetic moment as large as one Bohr 
magneton. The fact that an increase in the number of 
particles was observed, roughly proportional to the relative 
importance of the electron in the atoms, suggests, how¬ 
ever, that there is an additional field of force present in 
colhsions between electrons. Without measurements over 
other ranges of angle the nature of this field of force cannot 
be inferred. 

From the nature of magnetic force the force between 
two magnetons must depend both in sign and magnitude 
upon the orientation of the axes of the particles with respect 
to each other. The magnetons will also in general exert a 
torque upon each other tending to bring them into the 
position of greatest attraction. If, however, the magnetic 
moment is the result of an actual spin, the two particles 
will merely precess about the line of centres. The force 
between them will not then be increased by their rotation 
toward the end-on position. Calciilation of the orbits 
described under such conditions is difficult. Hicks * * * § and 
Wesself have made calculations of this nature for the 
somewhat simpler conditions of a fixed magneton and a 
non-magnetic moving particle. Bothe 4 also has calculated 
the orbits of a /5-particle about a nucleus, using a somewhat 
different assumption. He considers that the magnetic 
/5-particle is moving in the inhomogeneous magnetic field 
of the nucleus. In this case there are two possible 
orientations. The axes of the particles may be either 
parallel or anti-parallel. 

An objection to the conception of an electron as 
possessing spin and consequent magnetic moment is the 
relative complexity of this model compared to the point 
charge. Dirac § has shovm how to avoid the necessity for a 
magnetic electron by a more complete solution of the 
fundamental equations. The electron according to his 
theorj^ is still a point charge but it displays a duplex 
character, in many respects resembling the behaviour of a 
magneton. Iwanenko and Landau^ have shoum by an 

* Hides, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, xc. p. (1914). 

t Wessel, A7i}i. d. Phys. IxxTiii. p. 757 (1925). 

X Botlie, Zeit.f. Phys. xliv. p. 545 (1927). 

§ Dirac, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, exvii. p. eiO (1928) : cxviii. p. 351 (1928). 

Iwanenko and Landau, Zeit. f. Phys. xlviii. p. 340 (1928). 
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entirely different method that the assumptions of wave 
mechanics lead to the same result. The problem of the 
collision of a jS-particle with an electron has not yet been 
examined on the basis of Dirac’s equations, and although 
it seems possible that the duplex character of an electron 
in an orbit may be interpreted to give a magnetic field 
effective in collisions, the magnitude of the effect eannot 
be estimated without a laboured calculation. When such 
calculations are available it may be possible to give an 
adequate explanation of the results obtained in the present 
experiments, without any further hypotheses. 

In the experiments performed heretofore on jS-ray 
scattering, additional fields offeree, usually magnetic, have 
often been postulated to explain increased scattering, but 
they have always been discarded later after more exact 
investigation. Whether the increased scattering found in 
the present work must finally be explained by that postulate 
is a matter for further investigation to decide. 

SuMMABY. 

The h\q)othesis of the magnetic electron put forward by 
Uhlenbeck and Goudsmit in 1925 raises the question as to 
the effect which the magnetic field of the electron will have 
upon the colMsions between j8-particles and electrons in 
their orbits. Experiments upon the scattering power of 
light gases for j8~particles have therefore been carried out to 
determine whether there is any such effect. 

The experiments with the j3-particles from radium E 
show that hydrogen and helium possess a scattering power, 
measured between 10° and 30°. about 80 and 40 per cent., 
respectively, in excess of that to be expected from the 
usual theory. The variation in scattering power with 
atomic number (N) is fitted vdthin 8 per cent, by the 
expression where a is the relativity correction 

and is 3-3 instead of the theoretical value sHghtly less 
than unity. Although this result suggests that the 
electron possesses a field of force in addition to the normal 
electrostatic field, it .apppears unlikely that it can have 
a magnetic moment as large as one Bohr magneton. 

The author is indebted to Professor Sir Ernest 
Rutherford and to Dr. J. Chadwick for their advice and 
interest during this investigation. 
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XOIY. The. Ihermal Expandon of Liquids according to van 
der Waals. By ^ .^.Yis,^^CBh:¥VWLT::, Professor in Physics 
at the University of Ghent *. 


T he Philosophical Magazina has published recently a 
paper by Mr. V. N. Thattef, in which the author 
intended to show that from vsin der Waals’s equation of 
state, 


J0+ ^ 


:rt 

r—6’ 


(1) 


taken at temperatures so low that the vaftour pressure p may 
be neglected against the pressure of cohesion ~ , a formula 

may be derived for the relative coefficient of cubical expaii- 
1 dv 

sion c=- of the liquid similar to that of Davies, 
i’ di 

Putting p = 0 in the equation (1), one finds 


1 

e 




( 2 ) 


and this relation is indeed similar to the formula of Davies 


when we suppose, as Mr. Thatte does, that the term 


a . 


{at least nearly) a constant proportional to the critical 
temperature ; only the coefficients are different. Deter¬ 
mining the coefficient of by u-ing experimental data, 
Mr. Thatte finds 


- ==2-5 Te-2T. 
c 


I wish to say that I do not quite agree with this result. 
I do not see why Mr. Thatte deduces tite value of the terra 

-^from experiment, instead of deriving it from the equation 

of state, by which it is completely determined ; that seems to 
me illogical. Now we know that at very low temperatures 
that equation gives and it is known also that, according 

to the same equation, 


a 

hK 



. . (3) 


* (Communicated by the Author. 

t V. N. Thatte, “Coefficient of Cubical Expansion of Liquids and 
Critical Temperature,” Phil. Mag. vii. p. 887 (May 1929). 
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so it results from the equation itself that the term -g is 

really proportional to Tg, but the coefficient of proportionality 
27 

is — =3*4 instead of being 2*5. 

But this is only a limit value. One must not overlook the 

fact that the term ^ may not be considered as constant, 

because is a function of temperature, and this circumstance 
modifies also the value of the coefficient of T. In order to 
find this coefficient, we write equation (2) in the form 


where 8= - is the (molecular) density ; for according to 
van der Waals^s equation. 

.( 5 ) 

h T 

Now values of ^ corresponding to different values of ^ 

have been calculated by J. P. Dalton *. From his table and 
equation (4) we deduce the following one :— 


:0 

1=300 

i = 3*375 Tc. 

c 

0-1 

2-91 

3-07 

0-2 

2-81 

2-76 

0-3 

2-70 

2*44 

0-4 

2 59 

2-11 

0-5t 

2 46 

1-76 


and from this it is easily seen that we may put approxi¬ 
mately : 

^ =:3-41>3*2T..(6) 

Bnt according to van Wiials the relation between ^ and T 
is not really linear, as in Davies’s formula, deduced from the 

* See J. P. Kuenen, * Die Zustandsgleichung der Gase und Fliissig- 
keiten, p. 94 (1907). 

T 

t Dp to this value of ?|r the vapour pressure remains negligible. See 
Kuenen, he. dt. ^ 
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law of the rectilinear diameter. The exact relation is to be 
found by substitution in (4) of the function g determined by 
the equation : 


a ^ RT 
v—h 


or 


aa= 


RT 

\-bV 


which may be put in the reduced form : 


T 




(7) 


The greatest root of this quadratic equation must be taken. 
By developing it in a series, one finds 


with 


S = __), 


and consequently 


A 

’ 21 Tc" 


^ = ^T. (l-3.r-x''-2.e-.), 

c o 


= ^(l + 3^H-10a'2 + 35^®+ ....)» 


( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 


which last relation may be deduced directly from (8) by 
observinff that 

_1 dv _d log_r _ d\og B 

"■“r Jr • 


The relation (11), however, is less useful than (10) on account 
of its less rapid convergency. 

It is obvious that form (6) does not agree well with the 
experimental data; only Davieses formula does for normal 
substances at low temperatures (at which the density of the 
vapour is nearly zero). Even Thatte’s formula, partly 
deduced from experiment, is in disagreement, save for 
T= ±-|Tc, at which temperature both the formulae of Davies 

and Thatte give^ =1-5 T<.. It may, moreover, be remarked 

that van der Waals^s equation does not give a quite different 
value. 

Natuurkundig Laboratorium, 

Ghent, Aug. 1929. 
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XCV. On the Operational Solution of Linear Differential 
Equation'^ and an Investigation of the Properties of these 
Solutions. By Balth. van dek Pol, D.Sc. * 

1. Introduction. 

I N a former paper f the rules for solving operationally 
linear differential equations with constant coefficients 
and with an arbitrary second member were considered. 
Arbitrary given initial conditions could be taketi care of. 
The best-known case is that for which the system is 
originally fully at rest, while at the instant t = 0 a unit force 
is suddenly impressed upon the system. 

It is the purpose of the present paper (i.) to consider 
some general rules in connexion with the operational 
calculus, (ii.) to outline a method similar to the one used 
in the former paper for the solution of linear differential 
equations with variable coefficients, and (iii.) to consider 
simple operational methods for the investigations of the 
properties of the functions defined by those equations. 

Though the subject matter is relatively new in physics J 
the idea of fractional differentiation and integration, which 
forms an important part of the operational calculus, was 
worked out by Riemann (‘Werke,^ p. 331), a report of 
which is to be found in Pincherle’s article on “Funktional- 
operationen und-Grleichungen in the Enz. der Math. 
ii. A. lljwhere again, however, no mention is made of 
Heaviside’s important contributions to the subject §. 

As in our former paper, we will here again take as a 
basis of the development the integral equation of Carson )|, 
of which Bromwich’s well-known integral IF is the solution. 


♦ Communicated by the Author. 

•f Balth. van der Pol, “‘A Simple Proof and an Extension of 
Heaviside's Operational Calculus for Invariable Systems,” Phil. Mag. 


vU.p. 1153 {19:19). ...... 

1 P.9, we do not find any reference to it either in the new edition 
of RieVnaun-Weber, ‘ Die Differential-gleichungen der Physik ’ (1927 } 
or in C.mrant-Hilbert, * Mathematische Physik/ i. (1924). 

§ The same is true for the article by A. Voss, “ Integralreclmung,” 
Em der Math. Wtsg. ii. A, 2, p. 116, where, also, fractional differentiation 


IS cons ^ < Electric Circuit Theort' and the Operational Calculus 

(McGraw-Hill, New York, 1926). 

^ T J. I’a. Bromwich, Proc. London Math. Soc. xv. p. 401 (1916). 
In this paper arbitrary initial conditions are already considered in the 
operational solution of differential equations. See also H. Jeffreys, 
‘ Operational Methods in Mathematical Physics ’ (Cambridge University 
Press, London, 192/), 

Phil. Mag. S, 7. Vol. 8. No. 53. Suppl. Dec. 1929. 3 M 
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In order to expound our method as clearly as possible we 
insert various examples, mostly taken from Bessel fanctions, 
spherical harmonics, and other functions. It is found to be 
a relatively simple matter, once the operational represen¬ 
tations of these functions have been obtained, to write down, 
almost at a glance, many relations between those functions, 
of which several may be new. In particular we refer to 
the parallelism between the familiar relations which exist 
between Bessel functions of different order on the one hand 
and the well-known similar relations between spherical 
harmonics on the other hand. It wdll, for instance, be shown 
that the one set of relations can directly be derived from 
the other. Further, three new expressions wdll be derived 
for the derivative of Bessel functions with respect to their 
order. ' In this respect a new function, 

which is analogous to 

will be shown to play an important part. It looks to the 
writer as if the shortest way to expound and explore 
the properties of Bessel functions, for example, is by the 
powerful method of operators. Finally, at the end of 
the paper a list is given of the symbolic representations 
of many functions, of which several may here be given for 
the first time. Throughout, the notations of the well-known 
tables of Jahnke-Emde * will be adhered to. 



2. Some General Theorems, 

We assume the symbolic or operational representation 
f(p') of a function /i(^) of x to be defined W Carson’s 
integral: 

f[p) = p^^e-P^h{x) dx .(3) 

Thus, on the one hand, when the function h{x) is given 
its operational representation/{^) is found by an integration. 
On the other hand, when the operational expression f{p) 
of the unknown function k{x) is given, (3) represents an 
integral equation for the unknown function The 


Jahnke-Emde, ‘ Funktionentafeln’ (Teubner, Leipzig und Berlin). 
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solution of the integral equation is given by the following 
complex integral, first obtained by Bromwich ;— 


1 fc+i 


p 


. . ( 4 ) 


where c >* * * § 0 ; this was pointed out by Levy * and March f. 

Now from the definition (3) of the operational repre¬ 
sentation /(jo) of a function h{x) a set of theorems has been 
derived by Carson. As we shall make frequent use of 
these relations, they will here be summarized without proof. 
The f>roofs can be found in the above-mentioned treatise of 
Carson. 

Thus, if f[p) == h(x) 

then / /i( 5 .e) (6‘ = constant), . . . (5) 

pf{p)^^-h{x) (provided /i(0) =0), (6) 


;DXl)¥= f Kx)dx, .(7) 

P Jo 

+ = .( 8 ) 

(\> 0 ). . ( 10 ) 

when h{x) = 0 for 0<.r<A,. 

To this list the following relations may be added :— 

. (■»’ 


* P. Lew, ‘ Le Calciil svmbolique de Heaviside' (Gauthier-Villars 
Paris, 1926). 

t H W. March, ‘' The Heaviside Operational Calculus,” Bull. Ain. 
Math. Soc. xxxiii. p. 311 (1927). 

X When f(p) is the operational representation of htv), as defined by 
*3), we use the symbol and write/(j?) = h{x). 

§ See also Jetfrevs, 1. c. p. 18. 

3 M 2 
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II 

. 

J* 

• (U) 

Lim.^p) = 

Lim. A(«), ..... 

• (15) 

p-^ 

i-H) 

lim.f{p) « 

Lim. h(x), . 

.(15«) 


provided the definite integrals and limits have a meaning, 
i.e. they can be extended to the limits 0 and oo. 

I£j further, 

and 

then 


= ... (16) 

provided either hi{x) or h 2 (x) can be expanded in a series of 
positive powers of x. 

Finally, we have the very important theorem 

fi{p)-Mp) r j 

L ■ ( 17 ) 

As the theorems (11)-(16) were not given by Carson, the 
proof will be indicated here. 

To prove ( 11 ) differentiate both sides of ( 5 ; with respect 
to 5 and then put j = l. We obtain 


df(p) . dli{x) 

^~d^~ 


( 11 a) 


A repeated difTerentiation with respect to 5 thus yields (J 1) 
When, further, (11a) is inulriplied by p-\ which, according 
to (7), means integration on the right-hand side between 
zero and x, we obtain 


^fip) . dMa:) , _ 

~ ^ = xAW- hix)d^ 

dp p 


from which ( 12 ) follows. 
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To demonstrate (13) an integration of both members of 
(5) can be effected between the limits zero and unity. 
If the same integration is taken between tbe limits zero and 
infinity (14) is obtained, while the subtraction of (13) and 
(14) yields {13 a). Further, (15) follows from (3) when it 
is remembered that 

lAm,pe-^^ = 3(a?) 


isja function of the type as used by Dirac* in atomic theory, 
and called by him a B function. It has the property 

B{£c) dx = 1, 

and is zero everywhere except at where it is infinite. 

These functions have the property 

B{a:),h(x)dx = A(0), 

and thus (15) follows. It is interesting to remark that 
these 3-functions were recognized and used extensively by 
Heaviside f already thirty-five years ago. He called them 
“impulsive functions. 

Thus 1==[1], 


with the general property 

J ' +* («) («) 

f{x) ,B{x), dx = /(O). 

Further, (16) can be demonstrated with the aid of (12), 
When one of the functions hi{x) or can be expanded 

as a power series (8) is thus seen to be a special case of (16), 
because we have 

hip) == 

* See, e.g.^ Proc. Boy. Soc. A, exiii. p. 625 (1926). 
t See, e.g.^ Heaviside, ^Electromagnetic Theory, ii. p. 92, 
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and applying (15), we find 




2\dp^^' 


=■ hip+») =• 

Finally (17), which is the most important theorem ot all, 
is frequently used by Carson. It is of the type of a ‘'produit 
de composition/^ as defined by Volterra, and it is on the 
basis of this theorem that Levy* builds up the operational 
calculus. This expression was also at the base of Kiemann^s 
investigation t. Further, this theorem was given by Borel^, 
and is closely related to BoreFs ^‘associated function § and 
his “ sommation exponentielle of divergent series. More¬ 
over, it expresses the well-known Hopkinson—Boltzmnnn’s 
superposition principle, and it is used and demonstrated in 
a special case by Lord Rayleigh in his ‘Theory of Sound/ i. 
p. 74. It will be of frequent use further on. 


3. Examples illustrating the General Theorems. 

After having obtained a rather complete set of theorems, 
or working rules, we will now consider some examples of 
application of these rules. From the defisition of the 11 (n) 
functions 


n 





where n(n) = n ! for n ~ |>ositive integer, 
i follows at once from (3) that 


1 _ a;” 

pf" ~~ n(n) 


(18) 


whicu s valid for all values of u for wdiich ?? > — 1, fractional 
values of n included. 

Similarly, we have 


p 

p + 1 ' 


( 18 ^ 1 ) 


* Loc. cit. 

+ Enz. der Math. Wiss. ii. A. 11, p. 771. 

t E. Borel, ‘Lecoas sur les Series divergentes,’ (Gauthier-Viilars, 
Paris, 1928). 

§ See, e, g., Whittaker and Watson, ‘ Modern Analysis,’ p. 140. 
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= .( 18 *) 

.(18 c) 

These expressions can easily be rerified by series expansion, 

E. g. : 

P" - 1 _ 1 1 _ — 1 _ 'L" a. _ 

p^ + 1 ^ 2!'^41 

Consider (9). Let again fQ))^h{<ic). As (3) only 
considers the values of /t(.r) in the region 0 to oo, it 
cannot give any information as to the behaviour of in 
the region .r < 0. In connexion with (9) it is, therefore, 
ap})i'opriate to consider all our functions to be zero for x<0. 

This is demonstrated in fig„ 1. A factor therefore 
shifts /t(^) over a distance to the right, while a factor 
shifts it over the same distance to the left, but in the last 
case a part of the function is moved through an imaginary 
vertical cut along the y-axis and slipped under a rigid cover, 
which keeps the function equal to zero whenever a;<0. 
That this is the only consistent interpretation follow's directly 
from the integral (3). For 

-fip) — ^ j,. _p J' e-p\h[s—\)dSf 

or 

e"^P ./ip) = p t e~P^. k{x —X) dx. 

When X is positive this would be the representation of 
h(x — X) if the lower limit of the last integral w^ere zero. 
This can be obtained if hix — X) is taken to be zero in the 
region 0<.);<X, as represented in fig. 15. Again, if X is 
negative and X = —X', the low'er limit of the integral can 
again be made zero if 7f(.r + X^) is taken to be zero in the 
region .:r<0, i. e., if the function starts as indicated in fig. 1 c. 

That the function e~^P. f(p) is rightly interpreted above 
can also be proved simply by theorem (17), when e~^P is 
interpreted as being unity for .r>X and zero for x<\. 

Let us consider an instance. 

4(.r) = .r is represented symbolically by or 
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fig. 2a) fig. 2h represents 
liowever, .- were developed us 



p 

Fig. 1 6. 



e-^Pf{p). 
Yin Ic. 



[e+^Pfip)]. 


and^ the positive powers o£ p were rejected, we should 
obtain 

r 
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as represented in fig. 2 c, which is erroneous. It is, however^ 
interesting to note that 

if n is a positive integer, and when the brackets [ ] are 
understood to mean the omission of all positive powers of p. 
Therefore the difference 

(where the double brackets symbolize the retention of the 
positive powers of p only, the zero’th power excluded) 
yields (see fig. 2 e) 

[[^-^/■(P)]] = { .<o’or1.>X }• els'*) 

In the same way it follows that 

[[«+"'’./(p)]] = 0, 0<^<QD, 

for the factor shifts the function to the left as explained 
above, there being no positive region at present where the 
function is continuously zero. 

These considerations are obviously only valid when /i(^) 
can be developed as a series of positive powers of x. Later 
on, in the treatment of the Legendre functions, we shall 
come back to these properties. The relation of these 
properties with a Laurent development has not yet been 
investigated. 

Returning to the meaning of it follows at once from 
the development of 

^ -|^l + coth~ I = ~ ... 

that i-|^l + coth^^ 

means the staircase ^-function depicted in fig. 3 *, because 
each following term adds discontinuously unity to the 
function. 

Again 

itanh^ — i 

represents the meander-function of fig. 4 t- 

* See Heaviside, ‘ Electromagnetic Tlieory,’ ii. p. 90. 
t Heaviside, loc. eit. ii. p. 97. 
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As an instance of (13) we take 

== = six = *(*) • 

Applying (13), vi^e find on the one hand 

=tan-v|=cot-V. 

JvP Jp P +1 \p 

On the other hand we have 




and thus we find, as the operational expression for the 
integral sine, 

cot~V= Si(.r) = f ——dx . • • (19) 

Jo -a? 

Applying theorem (14) to this result, we find at once 

p = Lim. cot-ip = 

Jo ^ 2 


Again, let ns consider 


P 

fip) ==^ 14:1 =cosa: = h{x) 
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The epplication of (13 a) yields, on the one hand, 
P^P _| 


On the other hand, by definition we have 


f 


( 20 ) 


and thus we find as the operational expression for the 
integral cosine 

1 . ^ cos.r j 

log-= Ci(A) = \ - da: . 

In the same way we can treat 

f-ar g-x 

Ei(a;)=J^ --iar. 

For, with (13), (13 a), and (14), we find 

j _ r-A - f A.+r-t. i.g-L 

Jo P + 1 Jp P + 1 Jp p —1 P — 


1 ’ 


and thus 


- iog (p — 1) ^ EiW = J ~ 


( 21 ) 


As another example of the application of (14), we take the 
Frullani integral ^ 


j: 




Writing this integral operationally, we obtain 


f 


(J: _ 

\/) + a p-\-h 


^j)dp = log|, 


and thus we have found operationally 

„—bx 


f 


g-ax-g-c/x 5 

——- dx = leg - . 

«> ** /T 


Before taking up our main subject, the solution of linear 
differential equations, attention may first be drawn to the 

* Bromwich, ^ Infinite Series/ p. 488. 
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operational representation of log^r. Here we first follow 

Heaviside^s example *. 

Abore we fonnd from (1) 

-4=^.( 1 ^) 

7 >” n(n) 

Now differentiate both members with respect to n. We thus 
obtain 

r 

where 

=^{logU(n)}t.(18/) 

We therefore have the special cases 

r 

bog- = ip, (logJU + O —1). 

f 1!^ " ’■ 




OSS') 


where 


0 = 0 57722.... 


With the aid of (18 <?) we can now easily expand, 
e.p., (20). Thus, 


log--i_=:_= log-— jlOg(^l+ 

^ Vl+/ V 2 P^J 


r - —^ _. \ 


= log.r+ C - 2 . 2 f + 4 -4 I ~6 • 6T • • • = W' 


* Heaviside, loc. cit. ii. p, 358. 

t Here our notation for yl/-(n) differs from tkat of Jaknke-Emde, 

‘ Fnnktioneutafelu,’ but agrees with that of Sckafkeitlin, ‘ Die Theorie 
der Besselscken Funktionen ’ (Teubner, Berlin, 1908). As n(w) coincides 
with n ! for n = integer, we believe that it is advisable to use Il-functions 
instead of r-functions. Thus, instead of detining 

we use the definition (18/;. 






where the sign [ ] bracketing coscot means that the force 
as expressed by the right-hand member is zero for t<0 and 
is coscot for t>0. Let the initial condition be t/(0)=:0, 
from which it follows that y(0) =^(0)=:y(^) =... = 0. 

To solve our equation operationally we must obtain the 
expression for 

f(p)=p\ e-TP^y[t)dt .( 3 ) 

’o 


Hence we proceed as in onr former paper multiply 
throughout with and integrate between zero and 

infinity. Integration by parts of the first member yields 


1 ^ 

(p4-«)X(p)=| e-P^ cos (ot. dt = • (22) 

where X(;))= ( e-P^.y(t)dt. 

.'o 

As /(p) =:/7 . X( p), 

we can write at once, from (21), 

The same result would have been obtained if we had simply 

replaced ^ by ^ and had written the symbolic expression 

for coscot for the second member. It may be remarked 
that the result (23) would also have been obtained if the 
original differential equation had been symbolically 

or, written in 

[«■“']• 

Hence the operational method enables us often easily to 
write down several differential equations which have the 


* Phil. Mag. vii. p. 1153 (19291. 
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same solution. It also answers the folio .ving question : let a 
right-hand member [1], representing the sudden application 
of a constant force, be given to the equation 

y+.v=o, 

what must be done in order to have no transient phenomena ? 
It is easily seen that a second-order impulse, i. e., must 
also be impressed on the system ; for if 

(p^-hl) .f(p) = l + p^ 

then f(p) = l, or yO]=[l]. 

Let us take another example. The solution of 
^ + ^ = 0, with y=y(0) for t=:0, 

is easily found to be 

Now let the equation be multiplied with — and the 
solution again be sought for the same initial condition. 
We have 

(y —a)(2/+.y)=-0,.(24) 

or 

ty--ay + ty — ay=^0 .(24 a) 

Again multiply by and integrate. The first term thus 
becomes 


\ . t dt — -- \ e-P* 

\ dt dp}^ dt 




A similar reduction of the other terms of (24 a) yields 




fb)=y{0)^l+Ce-.^^ 


(24 a) 


(25) 
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The interpretation of the first term is simply 

but the second term must be explained with (9) as 

for t < or 

for t > a, 


so that the complete solution is 

( 2 /( 0 )^“' for t < a, or 

^ +for i > a, 

meaning that in (24), through the multiplication by t^a 
the initial condition determines the solution up to the time 
t—a. At that moment, however, the multiplier i —a = 0, 
and thus leaves the other factor in (24), y-by, free to take 
any value ; thus our operational solution shows that at that 
moment the amplitude may discoutinuously be increased by 
the arbitral'}' value C, and after that instant the effect of the 
initial condition is lost. If we had made a = 0, i.e., if (24) 
had the multiplier t, instead of i —a, the initial conditions 
would have been lost from the beginning. As the example 
shows, we could have taken y(0) =0 from the start and solved 
(24 a) simply with the second member equal to zero. Later 
on, in (25), the integration constant C could have been 
adjusted to the initial conditions, and thus the right solution 
would have been obtained in a simple wav. Obviously the 
multiplication of the original differential equation by t simplv 

brings in a diflPerentiation ^ throughout in the operational 
expression; similarly a factor causes etc. Very often 


it is, therefore, much simpler to take 


j/(0)=y(0)=^(0) = ...=0 


from the beginning. 


5. Linear Differential Equations : (b) with Variable 
Coefficients, 

Our last example brought us already from the domain of 
equations with constant coefficients to those with variable 
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coefficients, and to the latter we will now turn our attention. 
Let us consider the equation for the Bessel functions, 

d^z . 1 dz 
^ ‘ 

Substitute 

z = u~**^, and u® = 4£B ; 

thus (26) becomes 

Now multiply (27) again by e~P^ and integrate between 
0 and CO in order to find 


(27) 


from which 


X = e~P^ . y(x) . dx, 

f{p)=pX^y{x). 


As integrations by parts are mostly necessary, we can, 
beforehand, make a list as follows. Through the integration 


y 

becomes 

X, I 

xy 

59 

_dX 
dp ’ 


99 

dp^ ’ 

d^ 

dx 

99 

— y(0) +pX, 

dx 

yj 

1 

dx 

” 


dx^ 

99 

—yXO) -py{0)+p^X, 

x^^ 

dx^ 


1 

o 

dx^ 

5’ 

.... j 


m 


Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 53. Suppl, Dec. 1929, 3 N 
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Applying the transformations (28) to (27) we can now at 
once write down (taking ^(0) =0) 



pX=y(p)=Cp-».« 

Adjusting (j to the ordinary normalization of the Bessel 
functions, we thus have found 

asJn(2 Va*) ^ ... (29) 

which is valid for n>~l. Thus the development of 
the second member as a power series in gives us the 
familiar series for Bessel functions. 

Now that the operational representation has been obtained, 
we can, with the aid of our theorems (5) to (17), writedown, 
almost at a glance, several properties of J^. 

{a) Differentiate the left-hand member of (29), i. e., 
multiply the right-hand member by -p. Thus we find 

V<^)^ J (2 s/x), 

^J„(ip)+J.'(x)= J/*), .... (30) 

a familiar relation. 

(&) Again, multipliciition of (29) by yields 

An I n _l_l — 

J„(2 ==;>”. v—e r Jo(2 

= . . . . (31) 

which is also a well-known relation. However, operationally 
it still has a meaning when n is not an integer. 

(c) Now upply (11) in the form 

Af(v) . JU(^) 

^ dp ’ dx ^ 

which easily gives 

-Jn(a?)-J«'(-^)== J (^) 

X n+1 

[d] Next apply (12) in the form 



(32j 
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whicli yields, after reduction, 

J {x) -f J (.r) = . J„(^). ... ( 33 ) 

n+l n-1 A’ 

(<?) If we further apply (9), we obtain 

_ 1 n 

e-^P.p-^,€ (-2?-X.)2. J„(2 (a?>X), 

where the development of the first member yields 

/I X- \ 

\p--p-^ + rrp^-- - f ”■ 

Each term represents a function of the form 

and thus, after an obvious transformation, we obtain 

InKe’l'.i'" 

= (l- "i)"'. J„( (* > a). . ( 34 ) 

Next consider 

e P.p ’‘.e p=p + .JT-p- ...)«-?=/>-“.« p , 

and interpret the series as a series of Bessel functions. 
This series becomes 


.r2j„(2 s/,v)—ax 2 . J (2 \'u:)+ . J (2 \fx )— ... 

M+l n+2 

— + ^) • Jn(2 -v/(l + a)a?), 

which, u ith 

and 2v^^ = s, 

and replacing ^ again by becomes 

rS W) . 1 2 } • ( 35 ) 

being the theorem for the multiplication of the argument of 
a Bessel function. 


3 N 2 
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{g) Further, let us apply (14). This theorem gives 
r-® 1 f” ’?±i. Jn+l(2 j 

or, after the substitution 2 V'^=s, and replacing s again by 

n(n) = 4f (w>-l) (36> 

2’*Jo «+i 

(h) Next, with the definition (^3), we can at once write 
down the integral 


r-.e-Upl 


ar 2 . J^(2 V^) dx. 


which, after an obvious transformation, becomes 

(»>0)- (37) 
Jo 


eP= Jo(2 V = (- V^’) 

and 

c‘p = J„(2 VT5)=ber (2 v'x)-i bei (2 V*), 

we obtain at once the operational expressions for Kelvin’s 
ber ” and '' beifunctions as 

. 1 ' 

ber (2 V T= ^» j 

• (29a> 

bei (2\/*) = sin-. ] 

(i) Let ns finally make use of the very fertile theorem 
(17) of the “ prodni't de composition.” Taking, e. g., 

.m =r-” T^n££r) - («-»> -1) 

1 m-l 

fM t= ^ 2 . J (2 \/i), (w >0) 




we find 
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The application of (17) thus at once gives 
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1 -ni—l _ “ _ 

m~ryl (.-f)”-”.? ■^-.j_pvs).ds=.KM2sr.) 


_ 

n(n 


. f"' tm j = (38) 

— ”0 Jo m -1 

(n — m—> 1, m>0) 


Taking in (38), 
and making use of 

(38) becomes 

nl2 




^=a?sin Cl), 

-^/l 


cos 


J. 


(cos a))^“ . cos (;» sin co) <ia) = \/7r . 2” ^.n(n—a)**^? ”J»(.2?) 

(ti>—^), 

which for n = 0 gives the familiar integral definition of the 
zero^th Bessel function 


- I cos ( 4 ; sin ci>) cia) = Jo(‘^)* 
^■Jo 


(39) 


The results (30—39), which could easily be still further 
extended, were all obtained with the aid of the operational 
expression for 

;r'2j„(2y^. 

In order to obtain another operational expression for a 
Bessel function we return to the differential equation (26). 
After the substitution z = u~^y^ and writing x for m, we 
obtain 

^g + (l_2„)g + ^y=0. . . . (26 a) 

Now we transform (26 a) again operationally by multiplying 
it with 6"^^^ and integrating; this is simplified by the use of 
table (28). Hence we can write at once 

(p"+l)~ + (2ii+l)/>X = 0, . . . (.26 6) 

where, as explained above, we took y(0)=0, and where 
again 

X(io) = |* . y{x) dx. 
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The solation of (26 5) is easily found to be 


f(p)=p^{p)=. 




and again, after adjustment of the integration constant to 
the usual normalization of the Bessel function, we find a new 
operational expression 


2”n(n)'(p“ + l)”+S ■(/)*+ !')”+»~ * •J»W, 

. . . (40) 

which is valid for n> —As particular instances we note, 
for n = 0 and n = ^, 


.('‘I) 

.(42) 

The last relation (42) can be interpreted by (18 b), giving 

the familiar result, 

. Ji (.r) = A / - . sin .(43) 

V TT 


Of course (40) can again be developed as a series in 
thus yielding the expansion of Jn(i») in a series of positive 
powers of a?. Obviously one could, as in the former case, 
apply several of the theorems (5)-(17) to (40) again. 
We will, however, only derive a new relation with the aid 
of (17), in the following way. 

Take 


/i(p) = 


p 

(p2 + l)n+|> 


then 


i^zip) — 


P 

(p^-hl) 




p 

p^-\rl ' 


sin X. 


Hence, applying (17), we obtain 


2^{n) 2-^n(-n) 
n( 2 n) • n(-2n) 


= sin 


Xj 
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which, after simplification and the use ot 


becomes 


n(n).n(-n)= 

^ln irn 


cosnw.J' J„(^—^). (44) 

which is valid for — ^<n< +^, Moreover, the expression 
(40) is well adapted for a derivation (with the aid of (8)) of 
the asymptotic series for Bessel functions, but vve shall not 
enter into these details. 

We now turn our attention to still another symbolic 
representation of Bessel functions, which will show us the 
close relation of these functions to spherical harmonics. 
Consider therefore again the fundamental differential 
equation (26). This time, however, we write ix instead 
of a?, and n + 4 instead of n : 


Substitute 




which gives 




We now obtain again, with the aid of table (28), the dif¬ 
ferential equation for 

X(p) = r da: 

lo 
as 

which is the equation of the spherical harmonics. 

We thus find, choosing the right harmonic and the right 
normalization, 

\/- .p . Q-nip) == I • • • (45) 

V TT 

from which we may conclude at once with (1) 


r 1 {,v)djs = ^ 

Jo 


. • Qn(p). 


(45 a) 
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where the I-f unction is as usually defined by: 




(l^)^+2r 


^0 n(r) , n(?M r) 


(45) shows the close relation between the Bessel function of 
imaginary argument and the Legendre functions, the latter 
being the operational representation of the former. In fact 
the familiar relations between Legendre functions on the 
one hand and those between Bessel functions (such as (30), 
(32), (33)) on the other are easily transformed into each 
other. E, g .: 


P^(^)-P'(;r)=(2u + 1) .Fn{x) 

«+l n—1 


is transformed, with the aid of theorem (12), into 


J(^) + J(^) = ^.J.(.r), 

n-l n+1 ^ 

and similarly for the others. 


Leaving the spherical harmonics for the present, we now 
turn our attention to still another operational representation 
of Bessel functions. We therefore obtain from (26) (taking 
u=x) directly through the usual process the differential 
equation for 

X - f . z(x) dx. 

Jo 

The result is 

of which the solution is 

Choosing the proper solution and the right integration 
constant, we thus find 

vw- ‘ VrJp- ^ 

.... (46) 

which expression we will study somewhat closer, as it gives 
us several properties of the Bessel functions in a very direct 
way. 


* Watson, ‘ Bessel Functions,’ p. 77. 
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(a) Writing <x= jp. 


we have 


V l+jo® 




JX^_ p 2u^+^ 

= . a“+Xl + »’ + <«*+...). 

Vl+i>’ 


\ J„(a^)ce/r =2 2 J (x). . . . ( 47 ) 

^'0 r =0 «.+l+ 2 r 

(6) Again take the series 

—Js + ^^s — J7 + ‘*-7^ / —li a® «^+ .. ■} 

Vl-hp^ 

- P “ =l-^= 4 -lsm«. . ( 48 ) 

✓ l+ji)’* 1 + “’ 2 1 +p®- 2 

(c) Further, another series, 

— Jo + 2 (Jo—J 2 '+-J4 — •••) 

= -J=.{-l + 2(l-a“ + c«‘-«'...)} . 

VI+ 

=-£=. . = f-i = cosa:.. ( 49 ) 

s/l+p'- ! + «= 1+^)*- 

(d) Again, as for integer n 


J (a;) = J {x), 

— 2n +2n 


we easily find the sum 


J„(a?) = Jq + 2 J 1 + 2 J 2 + 2 J 4 -r 


=1 (l + 2a2 + 2«^ + 2a«+...) 

‘ Vl+p" 

_ p l + p V^l + jP^ ^T (50) 

VIp * 

as a matter of algebra. 
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ie) Next applj^ theorem (13) to (46). It follows that 

-^1- (n>0). 

v / 1 ^'0 ^ 

The left-hand member equals 


r 


nL Jp 

and we thus find the meaning of a” as 


and further, 


= ( \/l — p)^ == i ^ 

'o ^ 


pa” =p( \^l-hp^ —p)”=^ 


i J„(.r) 


(n>0), 


da^ (n>0), (51) 


(n>0). (51a) 


(/) Further, consider (46) in connexion with (17). 
Let us take as 


Hence 


fi(p) ■ Mp) = jf p = sin .t, 


and thus we can write (iown at once the interesting result: 

r Jn(e)-Jsin.r, (-l<n< +1). (52) 
Jo 

More generally we also have 

P V 1 - P 


n+m p 


\/l+P^ \/l-hp^ P l+/>‘^ P ’ 

which, interpreted with the aid of (51a), gives us the relation 

~ \' J„(g).J.(«-g ).dS = f. j (f).df 

n-hmjo Jo g n+m 

(n>—l, ??i>~l, n-hm>0). (53) 

{g) Let us further inquire as to the meaning of h(a!), 
where 


f{p)= log - = sinh"^p=: log (pq- v'p^ + l)^ h{x). 
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To this end we start again with 


VI + /> 

Next apply (13 a), giving us 




1 '^ dp 

\ Vl+?3-‘ /x 


or sinh~i/>= log (/>+Vp^d-1 )=—• (^4:). 

where, analogous to 

. i ^COS X J 

vre define Jifar) = i — dj;, .... ^55) 

4 

which function could be called integral Bessel function. 

This function, which does not seem to have been much 
studied, will appear again later on. 

(7t) Finally, the application of (17) directly gives us some 
new and interesting relations, for we can write (46) as 

—- = J (x), 

Vi + p' P ’«+”‘ 

and thus we find, with the aid of (51a), at once 
mlJ„(ar-f)dJ = J (.0 (m>0, n>-l). (5.5a> 

.’o ? ri+m 

A further interesting Frullani integral involving Jo(^), 
an<l closely related to our Ji function, can also be easily 
evaluated by the operator method. Let it be required to find 

i * Jo(aO—cosd: „ 


Here the application of our theorem (14) gives us at once 
the required result, for 

Y= ft =log2„ 

Jo \Vp^+l P^+l/ \ vp“ + l ' lo 


. . . (53 a> 


and hence 
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6 . The Derivation of with respect to n. 

In § 5 we obtained, among others, three operational repre¬ 
sentations of Bessel functions: 

'p, (n>--l). . . (29) 


T /.A • 2».n(n-i) _ 


(n>-i). (40) 


Jn(^)=- 


\/l+y 


^ (n>—1). . (46) 


In order to obtain new expressions for differ¬ 

entiate all three expressions with respect to n. We thus 
obtain, respectively, 

^2 I . Jn(2 V-r) -f I logjt? . p-''\e~T. 

. . . (56) 

{>»g2 +t{n-i)-log(/ + !)} 

. . (57) 




= — sinh"^ n." 

dn * ^ + 

Now above we found already the three functions in (56), 


_^-R8mh~lp^ . (58) 


(57), and (58), namely. 


— log jo log a; + C . . . (18^) 


— log v't+p“= Ci(«), . . . . ^ (20) 

— sinh~^/? = Ji(a?), ..... (55) 


and therefore we are prepared to write the right-hand 
members of (56), (57), and (.58) with theorem (17) as 
“produits de composition.” The three equations thus yield, 
after some slight transformations, the following interesting 
relations: 




log(| . J.(*) + j Jlog(l- I) . (f) J_(J) d(, 

(n>-l) . (59) 
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+ («>-i). (60). 

f)-J/Cf)(«>0). . . (61) 

on Jo 


All three relations are, as far as I know, new, and the 
ease with which they can be derived with the aid of the 
operators is remarkable. 


7. Legendrej Laguerre^ and Hermite Polynomials. 

The familiar differential equation for the Legendre poi}^- 
nomials is 




Substitution of 
yields 


- + n (n + l)y = 0. 


ar = s 4-1 


(*' + 2s)^^+2(s + l)‘i^-n(« + l)y=0. . (62) 


Applying the operational transformation on (62) gives us,, 
with the aid of (28), 


dp^ dp 


7j (n-f-1) 

P' 


/=0, 


where {{p') 

or, with the proper normalization, and for integral values of 
7 ?, we obtain 

P,.(x4-1) =(-l)"[\/^-e'’I(p)l ) 

Hence the operational representation of a Legendre poly¬ 
nomial is given by a Bessel function, in the same way as 
we found before that the operational representation of a 
Bessel function was given by a Legendre polynomial (see 
(45)). Obviously this symmetry is no accident and we wilf 
return to it later on. It is interesting to consider (63) in* 
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relation to -what has been £onnd before in § 3 in connexion 
with the operational meaning of Hence, if we 

multiply (63) by e~P, we obtain 

p .(.),‘(- i )-[ v ¥.4( j )] - fiTyi’ 

. . . . (63 «) 

where, as before, by the brackets [ ] is meant the omission 
•of all positive powers of p (the zero’th power excluded). 

With the aid of (3) w'e therefore obtain the interesting 
integral _ 

p . ( 64 ) 

where in the result the negative powers of p (zero’th power 
included) are to be retained only. 

From (9) and (63) one can also find 

We now return to another consideration of the Legendre 
functions. If we change the independent variable of 0, 
where 

a; = cos 

we obtain for the differential equation for P„ (cos 6), which 
for short we write P„(^), 

sin 0 . + cos 0 . + n(ti +1) sin ^ . P = 0. 

A farther substitution of 

X=^i0 


A ields 


d\^ 




In this case, where the coefiicients contain exponentials, 
the usual transformation leads to a difference eqaatloii 
instead of a differential e(jnation. In fact, we obtain 


ip -f n){p - n — I)X„(p — 1) 

(p — n){p + + l)Xn(/> + 1). (66) 

where, as before, 

X„(p)=:i .Vn(\)d\. 

Jo 
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From (66) tbe following solution follows at once 

.(67) 

n—1 Jt' 


and when we now return to the variable 6 again, and there¬ 
fore let p relate to 6, instead of to X, (67) becomes 


X (p) . X„(p) = 

n—1 


1 

p2 -k-r?' 


Now, writing 
where, therefore, 
(68) becomes 


pX«(p)=Y„(p), 


Y(p). Y„(p) 

n-l 



pn 


. ( 68 ) 


which expression can be regarded as a produit de com¬ 
position/^ Hence the application of (17) gives us immedi¬ 
ately the interesting and apparently new relation 

( P (<^) . P„(^—<^) <3^^= — (n — integer). (70) 

Jo n-l w 

The directness with which this result is obtained with the 
use of the operator is again striking. 

Returning to (69), and taking the integration constant of 
the difference equation (66) or (69), such that 


P0(^) = l7 

we obtain as the operational expressions for the Legendre 
functions 


Po(^)==Y 




. </>" + 0"K?'’' + 2=) 


P4(0) = 


P»W = 


(p=> + P)(?>“ + 3“') 

(pj±0^)( + 4=) 

(p’‘ + l‘)(p^ + 3^)(p* + 5=) 


, 1 


(71) 
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Letting finally, in (69), n-^ao , this expression becomes 

n^oo jr+n^ 

r Liin.Y„(/)) = 


-x/jo^ 4- ’ 


which second member, as we t'ound before (see (41)), repre¬ 
sents Jo(n^), and hence we found 


Lim. P„(^coS'\ = Jo(^) 


(72) 


Finally, we consider the differential equation for the 
Laguerre polynomials Ln: 


sc 


dst^~ 


+ (1— x) +nLn=0. 


It transforms into 

where f{p) = Ln(^) - 

Hence, with the proper normalization, we find 


. (73) 


Ln(a7) T= n ! ^1—(n=mteger). (74) 

Similarly we obtain from its differential equation, as the 
operational expression for the Herinite’s polynomials He^ 

He„(^|) = n![^'] (n=integer), (75) 

where [ j means the retention of negative powers of p only. 

It is, further, a quite simple matter to obtain from (74) 
and (75) the properties of the Laguerre’s and Hermite’s 
polynomials. 


8 . Final Considerations. 

From the many examples discussed above of the opera¬ 
tional transformation of a differential equation for y[x) into 
another differential equation for/(p), where/(;o) =4 yix)., and 
also from a general consideration of the method, it follows 
that there exists a close analogy between the well-known 
Laplacian transformation and the transformation discussed 
above. 
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In a Laplacian transformation we express as an expo¬ 
nential integral : 

dq, .(76) 

while in our case we calculated 

^(p) = ^/(p) = f e-P=^yia;)da;. . . . (77) 

P Jo 

As was pointed out in connexion with (3) and (4), with 
a suitable choice of the limits a and b in (76), or with a 
suitable choice of the path of integration in the complex 
planOj 

.( 78 ) 

or, in other words, the solution of a Laplace integral, con¬ 
sidered as an integral equation, is again a Laplace integral. 
Hence many of the operational expressions f(p) for func¬ 
tions p{x) obtained above have exactly the same form as the 
integrand of tiie Laplace integral expression for In 

fact (76), (77), and (78) can probably be considered to 
constitutu a Fourier integral identitv, 

A very interesting list of Fourier integrals, published 
recently by G. A. Uanipbell * can therefore be considered 
also to be a list of operational representations of the functions 
examined. 

The ultimate identity betw'eeii the operational solution of 
a differential equation anti the solution in the form of a 
Laplace integral clearly shows when the operational treat¬ 
ment of a problem has advantages over the normal analytical 
treatment. When, e. «/., functions such as Bessel functions 
occur, an operational treatment clearly is much simpler and 
very often much more direct than the normal way. 

The above examples, which could easily be considerably 
extended, where many properties, known and new ones, 
e. g. of Bessel functions, could be derived in a most simple 
and direct way, were, in fact, intended to prove this statement. 
If, on the other hand, a physical problem wmuld lead, say, 
to the function yiff), where 

y(x) 

the operational method would lead to a Bessel function 
because this last expression is itself the operational repre¬ 
sentation of a Bessel function. In such a case the opera¬ 
tional method would have no advantages. Hence the 

* The Bell System Technical Journal, vii. p. 639 (1928). 

Phil. May. S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 53. Suppl. Dec. 1929. 3 O 
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operational way o£ solving physical or technical problems 
shows its full advantages in those problems where complicated 
functions occur which cannot be expressed directly by more 
elementary functions. It often happens that the operational 
representation of those complicated functions is given by 
rather elementary functions, as was demonstrated in many 
of the above examples, and in those cases the directness and 
•simplicity with which the properties of those complicated 
functions can be studied is most remarkable. 

Finally we wish to remark that several formulae derived 
above are also valid outside the range mentioned. In fact, 
uegative powers of x (except negative integral powers) can 
be represented operationally by positive powers of p (except 
positive integral powers). However, under these circum¬ 
stances difficulty arises from the integral delinition in § 3 of 
the IT functions. In this case the II (71) functions have to 
be extended into the domain 7i< ~1 {e. ^., by means of the 
Gauss limit of an infinite product). 

In conclusion \ve wish to express our great indebtness in 
preparing this paper to the writings of Heaviside, especially 
volume ii, of his ‘Electromagnetic Theory,’ and to the late 
Dr. Bromwich of Cambridge and Dr. Le Corbeiller of Pari.«, 
and Professor Elias of Delft University, with whom I had 
the opportunity to discuss several of the questions treated 
in this paper. " My thanks are also due to Dr. K. F. Niessen 
*(of this Laboratory) for verifying most of the formulre. 


List of some Operational Bepresentations derived above 
and of some other Results obtained. 

p[l] = 8(.r) (Heaviside’s “impulsive” 
function p[l] =Diruc’s S(.r)). 

^^1-+ coth^^ = “ staircase ” function of fig. 3. 


itanh-^- 


•meander” function of fig. 4. 


cot"ip== Si(a;) (integral sine). . 
— log = Ci(.r) (integral cosine). 

-log(p-l)=Ei(a;). 


^ n(n)) 


( 10 ) 

( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 

(18.) 

OSf) 




> 
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? = .^2 . J„(2 V<^)- —1) (2^) 

cos i = ber (2 -v/S) | Kelvin’s “ ber ” 

J and “ bei ” fiinc- 
sini = bei(2x/i) I 

n(n-i). . J„(a;).(40) 

\/'^-}>-Quiff) == x-^1 (x) .(45) 

■ p ^ J A;).f46) 

(n > 0). . .(51a) 

.... (54) 

-If [y/=integer). . . (63a) 

7 i!(l—^ ) == L (.r) (Laguerre's polYDomials), 
y I’’ ' . (74) 

I r.L = He„ ( \ ) (Hermite’spolynomials). 
■ -* ■ ... (75) 


(a->a). . . (34) 

[ Q-y'V-y i ■ J (^) = i/~"-• • (S5) 

r-O 11 (n 1 ' - « + ’• 

i . J (2a.r)= A . (a>0). (37) 

0 «-i 

. t . j (f)jf = .r«,j,(.i^) 

I —m) 1 

[n — m > — 1, m > 0). (38) 

3 0 2 
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cosnTri {^)d^ = s\n X 

\g / -n 

(-^<n<-f4). (44} 

j Jm(^) • (x — sin x 

(-l<n<+l). (52) 


I = J (ic) (m>0). (55a) 

^*0 ^ ?t +m 

f” = log 2.(53 

Jo X 


f). ©• J (f)« 


'dJn(x) _ 


a; 


-f' ^f) 

(a>-l). (59) 




+ 2|'"0i(,r-f).(|)”j (60) 

,0 ^ / n -1 

?) • . (61) 

J^“ = (-1)- \/f . [J;_!(■;)] • (04) 

(n = integer.) 

P P (cos.#.). P„(cos(0-^))rf^ = ))i^ . . . (70) 

^■0 n-1 

(n = integer.) 

Lim. P„ (cos —\ = Jo(^) . . . (72) 

w-^co V n/ 


Summary. 

§ 1 considers the earlier work on operator.s by Rieinann, 
Heaviside, Pinclierle, Carson, Levy, and Broinwi<di. Brom¬ 
wich’s complex integral gives the solution of Carson’s 
integral considered as an integral equation. 

In § 2 some general theorems in connexion with the opera¬ 
tional method, and formulated by Carson, are considered, and 
some new theorems are added. Heaviside’s impulsive ” 
function p[l] is shown to be identical with Dirac’s h(x), 
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function. The very fertile theorem (17) is considered as a 
“ produit de composition ” as defined by Yolterra, and used 
by Borel in his ^^sommation exponentielle ” of divergent series. 
It was known in physics as the Hopkinson-Boltzmann 
superposition principle for linear systems. 

In § 3 some of the general operational theorems are 
considered in more detail, especially the meaning of e~^P.f(p) 
by itself, and further, the meaning of the same expression 
after omission in its series development of all positive powers 
of p. The results are illustrated by figs. 1 and 2. Further, 
the “ staircase function of fig. 3 and the meander function 
of fig. 4 are found to be expressible in a very’' simple 
way with the aid of operators. Further, with the aid of the 
above theorems symbolic ex[)ressions are derived for Si(a’), 
CKyf), Ei(..r), and .t'”log^*. 

§ 4 considers some examples of the solution of differential 
equations with constant coefficients, and a simple operational 
method is considered for finding the conditions for the 
elimination of transients in switching operations. It is 
further shown how the factor (t—a) in (t — a){y + y') = 0 
fully' destroys the effect of the initial condition after the 
instant i = a, thus leading up to 

§ 5, where linear differential equations with variable 
coefficients are discussed. Starting from the differential 
equation for Bessel functions, the operational representation 


P“”.6> J„(2 


is derived. Several of the familiar relations existing 
between Bessel functions can at once be derived from (29). 
Similarly, the multi}dieation theorem of the argument of a 
Bessel function (35) can easily' be found. Further, the 
operational relations 


her (2 V' x) = cos- and bei (2 \/.r) =siii- (29 
P ■ 7' 


are obtained, wliiie the application of theorem (17) yields in 
a straightforw ard way the solution of some fairly' complicated 
integrals involving Bessel functions. Next, another opera¬ 
tional expression for .r”J„(^') (40), is derived from the 
differential equation, w'hich enables us to obtain several 
other interesting integrals containing a Bessel function. 
Further, a new operational representation. 
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involving spherical harmonics is obtained, from which the 
analogy of the relations existing between the spherical 
harmonics are shown to be at once derivable from similar 
relations existing between Bessel functions. A further 
operational representation, 

is found to lead easily to the derivation of several series and 
integrals involving Bessel functions. 

ISpecial attention is given to the function 







which is formed in a similar way to Ci{.r), and which plays 


an important part in an integral expressing 


Bn 


Next 


some Frullani integrals are shown to be easily solved with 
the aid of operators. 

§ 6 discusses three new integral expressions for the deri¬ 
vation of a Bessel function J„(.r) with respect to its order n. 
These three integrals contain log, Ci, and Ji functions 
respectively. 

In § 7 operational expressions for Legendre, Laguerre, 
and Hermite’s polynomials are obtained. Legendre poly¬ 
nomials, considered us a function of 0, lead to a difference 
equation for its operational representative, from which an 
interesting and a})parently new integral relation (70) 
containing Legendre polynomials can at once be derived. 
Similarly, the asymptotic behaviour of as a Bessel function 
when n->ac is easily demonstrated. 

§ 8 contains some general considerations on operators. It 
is shown that the operational representation of a function is 
closely related to its representation as a Laplace integral. 
It is further pointed out when in physical problems the 
operational solution is to he preferred to the ordinary solution. 
In those cases, wLich are many indeed, the operational 
solution leads to the desired result in a most remarkable 
and direct ■way. 

At the end of the paper a number of operational expressions 
derived are summarized, together wdth some of the integral 
relations obtained. 


Natuurliundig Laboratorium der 
N, V. Philips’s Gloeilampenfabriekeii, 
Eindhoven, July 1929. 
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XCVI. On the Damping of a Pendulum hy Viscous Media. 
By F. E. Hoare, B.Sc., AD.C.S.^ 


Introduction. 


rT’^HE following experiments were undertaken in an attempt 
-X. to develop an alternative method for the measurement 
of viscosity. The torsional oscillation developed by O. Meyer, 
in which a liorizontal disk, supported hy a suspension wire, 
perforins oscillations in its own plane, is well known, and 
although the theory is not above suspicion, the usual formula 
gives results for the viscosities of liquids which are in fair 
agreement with those obtained by other methods. The 
theory of this method was first developed by Stokes f? and 
in the same paper he gives the theory of a simple pendulum 
jierforming oscillations in a viscous medium. 

Tile equation of motion of a pendulum consisting ot' a 
sphere attached to a tine wire and perrorining oscillations in 
a vertical ]dane, the sphere being immersed in a viscous 
medium of density p and coefficient of viscosity 77 , can be 
written according to the classical theory %, 


■n* 


where 


-(M-M')f 

_^,/l , 9 \d".v 9.., , 1 1 

.r = displacement at time t, 

/3 = 

V 7] 


f TTp 
7]T' 


27r 

A ’ 


r — radius sphere, 

T = periodic time, 

M = mass of sphere, 

M'' = mass of fluid displaced, 

I = length of pendulum, 
q ~ acceleration due to gravity. 


^ Oomiminicated by Prof. F. H. Newman, D.Sc. 
t Stokes, Camb. Pbil. Soc. ix. p. 8. 

X Lamb, * Hydrodynamics,’ p. 635. 
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^ This equation is formulated without taking- into account 
either the resistance experienced bj the wdre, which will in 
general be small compared with that experienced by the 
sphere, or the finite arc of swing of the pendulum. Thus 
the equation wdH apply accuiately only to infinitesimally 
small oscillations. 

The solution of equation (1) may be written 

X . cos 7), . . . (2) 

where X and 7 are constants dependent upon the initial 
conditions, and 


‘-a 

‘■-a 




ySr 


6i = r 






The second term under tlie root sign in the expression 
for $ is small and can be neglected in comparison with the 
first term. Hence the time of vibration is given by 


T = 2 rr 



-hM/ I 


The periodic time, Tj, hi vacuo, which 
different from that in air, is 

and hence 


is not greatly 


T_ /W + kW 
i\ “ V M-M' * 

By substituting for k and rearranging the terms, it wall 
be seen that 



( 3 ) 


If T and Tj can be measured with sufficient accuracy this 
affords one method of finding p. The results obtained in 
this vvaj'- will be given later. 
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The logarithmic decrement of the amplitude is, from ( 2 ), 

8(M+/fcM'). 

The qnantiiies k and Tc depend upon the periodic time T, 
but as this is independent of the amplitude according to the 
theory given above, X should be constant and its measurement 
would thus provide another method for finding the viscosity tj. 

If, when substituting for k' in (I), 3 ^ is neglected in 
comparison with , and 2X in comparison with tt, the 
expression for X reduces to the simple form. 


( 5 ) 


97rM' 1 

The relative magnitude of the terras and ^ can be 

readily estimated by assuming for water the following values 
as rough approximations : 

rj = •()! c.g.S., 
p = l, 
r ss 2 cm., 

T = 3 sec. 

AVith these values, the ai»proximate values of ^ and 


A. 

/6r ' 


20 ' 


1^1 

^2^,2-400* 


Consequently, no serious error for the present purposes will 
be made by neglecting From the results of the 


experiments jierformed, the error produced by neglecting 2 X 
in comparison with tt is about 2 }>er cent., which is equally 
negligible. 


Experimental. 

Originally it tvas proposed to determine the coefficient of 
viscosity by finding the period of a pendulum in air and then 
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immersed in water, using equation (3). For this purpose 
three brass spheres of diameter inches, 1| inches, and 
2 inches respectively—each accurate to two-thousandths of 
an inch—were obtained, and a fine german-silver wire 
of '027 cm. diameter was fastened to each by drilling a small 
hole, beating the ball, and then filling the hole with soft 
solder and immersing a few millimetres of the carefully 
cleaned wire into the molten solder. It was found that the 
wires so fastened held very well and the method employed 
was not at all likely to disturb the sphericity of the balls. 
A large tank about 3 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. b}’' 1 It. was used to 
contain the water in which the balls oscillated. Each ball was 
suspended so that when vibrating it was at a mean depth of 
about 5 inches below the surface of the water. It is necessary 
to employ a large tank, as in the development of the tlieorv it 
is assumed that the fluid is of infinite extent and at rest at 
infinity, and, if a small tank is used wail effects would vitiate 
the results. By using a tank \>ith the above dimensions it 
was considered that no correction would be necessary from 
this cause. Actually, of course, in calculating t] a correction 
should be made for the resistance exjterienced by the wire, 
but as the diameter of the wire was so small in comparison 
with that of the spheres employed, and only a short length 
was immersed, it was considered negligibly small, and 
consequently ignored in the calculations. 

The chief experimental difficulty in measuring tlie periodic 
time o£ the pendulum when the ball is immersed in water is 
caused by the rapidity of decay of the oscillations, it being 
impossible to obtain more than about 70 vibrafions. Pre¬ 
liminary experiments using a stop-watch to time tln^ vibrations 
showed that much greater accuracy in measuring the time 
would be necessary before this method could be empdoyed 
for finding t?. Acccrdingly it was decided to use a chrono¬ 
graph capable of measuring 1/100 of a second, the instrument 
being controlled by a tuning-fork and the order of accuracy 
1/100 sec. The results of preliminary experiments with the 
inch sphere are given below. 


Temp, 


Swings 

taken. 


Tr 




60 

2-9153 

... I 

•008 

100 


2-6596 J 

65 

2-8327 

... 1 

•014 

100 


2-5794 } 
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These results were considered too discordant to make the 
continuance.o£ these particular exj>eriments of any Yalue, 
either as a test ot the theory or as a method for findiiig the 
coefficient of viscosity, and it was decided to find y by 
the measurement of the log. dec. 


Logarithmic Decrement Experiments. 

In these experiments the log. dec. was measured for each 
sphere for two different lengths of wire suspending the ball. 
Errors arise in the log. dec. if forced oscillations are set up 
in the support, so a means of suspension which was at once 
rigid and easih" adaptable was sought. The method finally 
adopted was to pass the wire to which the biass ball was 
attached through a fine drill chuck which could be screwed 
up tight, so that all four jaws were holding the wire. This 
drill chuck could be fastened, for the longer periods, into a 
bracket made of lialf-inch square brass screwed to a wooden 
beam in the ceiling, and for the shorter periods it was fitted 
into a bracket mounted on a solid cylinder of iron 2 in. in 
diameter which stood on a massive iron foot on a table. 
In neither cast* was it at ail probable that appreciable forced 
oscillations would be set un. 

The ami)litutles were observed on one side only with a 
telescope containing a scale in the eyepiece situated 2^ metres 
from the suspending wire. At this distance the image of 
the wire when properly in focus was fairly fine, and little 
difficulty was experienced in estimating to a tenth of a 
division in the eyepiece. The greatest angle through which 
the wire was displaced from the verdcal in any experiment 
was less than 1'8°, and in every experiment the pt-ndulum 
made several complete vibrations before any readings were 
taken. 

According to theory the amiditudes should be in decreasing 
geometrical ])!■og^e^sion, and this was tested before proceeding 
further. The ratios of successive observed amplitudes were 
not sufficientlv accurate for this law to be tested owing to 
the error of observation in each measurement, and it was 

therefore decided to find log — for a series of observations. 

^11 

In the following table the amplitudes are given in eyepiece 
scale divisions and the last column gives log —, the 

«B+1] 

results being for the 2 in. sphere vibrating with a period of 
3’58 sec. 
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“n+ll- 

, «n 

iog --• 

««+ll 

50-0 

26-5 

•6849 

46-2 

25-4 

•3982 

43-5 

241 

•5906 

40-4 

22-9 

'6677 

38-2 

21-9 

•5564 

36-1 

21*0 

•5418 

341 

200 

•5336 

32-3 

191 

•5-i.o4 

30-9 

18-2 

■5293 

29-2 

17-3 

•6235 

•27-7 

16-6 

•5120 


It will be geen that, except for one value of the logarithm, 
there is a progressive decrease in the third colurno showing 
that the assumption of successive amplitudes being in geo¬ 
metrical progression, and thus that the resistance experienced 
by the sphere is directly proportional to the velocity, is 
unjustifiable. 


Modifed Theory. 

To account for the variation of the damping as found by 
experiment it was assumed that the decay of the amplitude 
could be resolved into two ])arts, one proportional to the 
velocity and the. other to the square of the velocity. The 
differential equation for the variation of the amplitude can 
then be written 

|==Aa-B.^.(t:) 

where a is the amplitude at time A and B being constants. 

Integrating this equation, and substituting the end con¬ 
ditions, 

a = at t = 0 
a = aj at t = fj, 


, 1 1 an 1 , 

(,=_|og-_^log 


A + Bkq 
A- p Baj 


we have 
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This solution involving constants in the logarithm is 
inconvenient tor calculation, so the following method due to 
Stokes* was adopted. 

Rewriting the equation ( 6 ) in the form 

—kdt — ^otdt^ 

we can substitute for a in the last term from the equation 



an approximation in the present case, but accurately true 
when the amplitudes decrease in geometrical progression. 
Substituting, and integrating, we have 


log^^ 

Tiiis equation involving two disposable constants will 
represent the experimental results as was shown by one or 
two trials, and from it an equation for 77 can easily be 
developed bv the use of subsidiary hypotheses in the following 
manner. 

The dimensions of the right-hand side must be zero, so 


assuming log — to depend only on tlie four quantities, 7 /, T, 
r, p, where these svmbols have the same meaning as before, 
it follows from a consideration of dimensions that log^ 
must be of the form 

® \ r-p] 


where s is some as yet undetermined power. If the theory 
already tnveii be assumed to bold as a first approximation, 
we timi from equation (5) that 

5 = 

Consequently, equation (7) becomes 



* Stokes, /oc. dt. 
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where «T = 

n = complete vibrations between uq and aj. 

The quantities uq and in equation (8j are the angular 
amplitudes. In the term log— the ratio will be the same if 

linear amplitudes or angular amplitudes are used, but for the 
term involving ao~«i the angular amplitudes must be 
obtained. This is easily done by setting up a metre scale in 
the same place as tliat in which the pendulum oscillates and 
reading off the number of centimetres corresponding to 100 
scale divisions in the eyepiece. The mean result of several 
observations showed that 100 scale divisions corresponded 
with 5*2 cm. ; 

1 scale div. = *052 cm. deflexion of wire. 

Also the angular amplitude corresponding to one scale division 
_052 

~ X ’ 


where x is the distance in cm. from the point of support to 
the point on wire where the amplitude is observed. 

Hence, if “u” is the amplitude of an oscillation measured 
in cm., equation (8) can be written 




/if + ®? 


( 9 ) 


The method of testing this equation was to substitute in 
it the values obtained for Uq, ciio, and Ugo fi’om a single 
experiment, using the 2 in. sphere vibrating with a })eriod of 
3’58 sec. and assuming the value '0110 c.g.s. for the viscositv 
at 17^^ C., at which temperature the experiments were per¬ 
formed, and 1 for the density of water. Values \',ere thus 
obtained for and B 2 . Tim latter was next assumed to be 
some function of the periodic time, and the form of this 
function was obtained by considering the experiments with 
the same sphere, but vibrating with a shorter period. In 
this way it was found that B 2 could be written 
B2=B3T2. 

Finally, a further assumption was made, viz., that Bg was 
some function of the radius of the sphere. From the experi¬ 
ments on the 1| in. sphere vibrating with a period of 
3*568 sec. it was found that 


B„ = K 


T2 
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Rewriting equation (9), we now have 


log^=: K 


^ V pp ■ 


+ K, 


r|i 2 


ao — Ui 


lo] 


^ Ct'O 
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To verify all the assumptions the value of the viscosity rj 
M'as calculated from the results obtained with the three spheres, 
each vibrating with a long and a short period. For this 
purpose it does not matter if is given in cm. or in scale 
readings, Kg alone being affected by a constant factor. In 
the following table “ a is therefore given in scale deflexions, 
but the constants utilized in determining the results are in 
those appropriate units, so that“u’'is in cm. to facilitate 
comparison with future work. 


Results. 


The mean value of x was taken to the nearest cm. for the 


long and short pendulums. 

For short pendulums. or = 84 cm. 

For long pendulums. x — 216 cm. 


Values used for calculating constants in equation (10) : 
7} = ’Oil 0 c.g.s, 

p = 1. 

T = 3*58 sec. 
r = 2‘54 cm. 

Uq — 50*0 divisions. 

«io = -7*7 „ 

^20 = i 7*3 ,, 

1 scale division = *052 cm. deflexion of wire. 


These values, when substituted, give the following values 
for the constants : 

Ki = 3*86. 

Ks == 10*04. 


Hence, if 

log- 

^ai 


is measured in cm.. 


+ 10-04 4r-25_ii. 

P loo-^ 


The results are divided into Section A and Section B, the 
former relating to the 2 in. and If in. spheres which were 
used indirectly in finding the form of equation (10), and tlie 
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latter referring to these experiments on the If in. and in. 
spheres which have not been nsed at all m the development 


Section A. 

Sphere. 

T secs. 


«io- 

7 / c.g.s. Means. 

2 in. 

3-58 

470 

269 

•0097 '1 



49-0 

27-1 

■0116 i- 'OIOS 



49-5 

27-8 

•0101j 


2-48 

48-5 

•27-1 

•0096 1 



48-2 

26-9 

•0099 1 



48-9 

27-2 

y -0010 



43-8 

26-3 

•0101 - 



47-9 

26-8 

•0098 1 



490 

271 

•0103/ 

1| in. 

3‘o68 

490 

25’4 

•0098^ 


47-8 

25-0 

•0098 ] 



48-4 

25-2 

•0097 y *0101 



463 

24-1 

•0106 j 



46-8 

24-2 

•0108 i 

Section B. 


Sphere. 

T secs. 

flo- 

‘’;o- 

jj c.g.s. 

If in. 

2-484 

44-0 

22-9 

•0097 'I 




46-0 

23-2 

•01-25 


” 


47-0 

23-9 

•Olio 


” 


49-0 

24-0 

•0127 




48*2 

24-3 

•0105 




45-9 

23*6 

•0102.^ 


1-3 in. 

3-553 

46-8 

21-0 

•0125 




49-2 

221 

•0114 


” 


45-9 

20-7 

•0110 


” 


.500 

222 

•0118 




48-7 

21*9 

•0115 




48-7 

21-9 

*0115, 



2-52 

47-0 

20-9 

•0115 



47-5 

210 

•0105 ! 

” 


46-2 

20-5 

•0110 y 



460 

20-6 

•0106 'j 


„ 

47*1 

20-9 

•0104/ 


•0112 


•0116 


•0108 
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Conclusion, 

The results in Section B show a close approximation to 
the true result, viz., ’0110 c.g.s. units, and indicate that the 
theory accounts for the observed phenomena. The mean 
value of 7j from the results in this section is *0112 c.g.s. units, 
which is in remarkably close agreement with the true result 
when it is remembered that the accuracy of the constants 
Ki and Kg depends entirely upon the accuracy with which 
merely three readings of the amplitude have been made in 
the case of the 2 in. sphere. 

It is suggested that the physical meaning of Ki and Kg 
may be found from further experiments with different liquids, 
and these are about to be undertaken. 


XCVII. On Conditions near the Cathode of a Glow Discharge, 
By Nora M. Carmichael, M.Sc., and K. G. Emeleus, 
M.A. Ph.D., Department of Physics, The Queen's 
University of Belfast *. 

f pHE cathode dark space is not a simple unit of the 
L glow-discharge, but includes, when fully developed, 
a number of partially distinct sections, there being encoun¬ 
tered in turn, on proceeding out from the cathode, the 
primary dark space, the cathode glow, the cathode dark 
space proper, and the transition region between the dark 
space and negative glow. The present communication is a 
preliminary account of an investigation of the region of 
the cathode glow and primary dark space with an exploring 
electrode, for conditions not far removed from those of the 
normal cathode fall in potential t* 

I. Experimental procedure. 

The form of tube used is shown in fig. 1, The cathode 
C consisted of a hollow, nickel-ended iron cylinder, with an 
iron tail T resting in the end-tube E ; with this construc- 

* Communicated by the Authors. 

f The work described was done early this year. Its completion has 
been unavoidably delayed, and although we hope to proceed ag^in with 
it shortly, it is believed that the results already obtained are of sufficient 
interest to be published at this stage. 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Yol. 8. No. 53. Suppl. Dec. 1929, 3 P 
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tion small changes were readily made in the position of the 
cathode with a magnet. The anode A was a nickel disk. 
The exploring electrode was a filament of tungsten, 
0*09 mm. in diameter, or molybdenum, 0*107 mm. in 
diameter, strung across the tube in front of the cathode, 


Fig. 1. 



and kept taut by a|10 gm. piece of copper tube G . Care was 
taken that the glass sheath of F did not touch F for the last 
6 mm. of its length on each side of the discharge, and that 
the filament was parallel to the surface of the cathode, 
although the latter precaution was found not to be of 
great significance. The metal parts were degassed in a 
vacuum furnace before assembly, and before admission 
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of any specimen of gas, tlie tube was baked out with a 
hand-flame at a pressure of less than 10“^ mm. Hg. That 
part of the surface of the cathode which was immediately 
opposite to the filament was also repeatedly subjected to 
electron bombardment from the latter. The gases used 
were oxygen, nitrogen, and neon, prepared as has been 
described elsewhere *, hydrogen, admitted through a 
palladium regulator, and technical argon, coutainmg some 
20 per cent, of nitrogen. Pressures were recorded by a 
McLeod gauge, and condensible vapours were kept from 
the tube by liquid-air traps. 

Simultaneous measurements were made of the current 
to F {i^) ; the current through the tube (i^) as measured 
by the current to the anode ; and the diflerence in poten¬ 
tial between collector and cathode (V), and cathode and 
anode. The discharge was always allowed to pass for at 
least an hour before any readings were taken, and was then 
so steady that it was not necessary to correct i.. for 
fluctuations in if. The potential applied between anode 
and cathode ranged from 250 volts to 450 volts, and the 
gas-pressures from 0-2 to 1*5 mm. Hg. The filament was 
always between 0-3 and 0*9 mm. from the cathode, and no 
change in its position was noticeable as its potential was 
varied. The results were not aflected in their main 
features by change of the discharge conditions between 
these limits. 

A typical collector characteristic is shown in fig. 2, in 
which a current below the axis of voltage is one in which 
there is a net flow of positive electricity from the gas to 
the filament. The zero of potentials is that of the cathode. 
The appearance of the curve is similar to that of the curve 
obtained when a collector in the negative glow is starting 
to act as a main cathode for the discharge f, but there are 
important differences in detail, the curve of fig. 2 
exhibiting more or less sharp discontinuities of slope at 
the points A, B, and C (B is usually sharper than in this 
particular instance). 

We are not sure that the discharge w^as not seriously 
disturbed locally when the filament wns hot. Very small 
changes in it also probably correspond to the breaks 
A, B, and G. Discussion of these two points is reserved for 


* Emeleus and Reck, Phil. Mag. viii. p. 121 (!929). 
t EiuelSus and Brown. Phil. Mag. vii. p. 17 (1929). 

3 P 2 
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a later paper. All data given in the present communi¬ 
cation were obtained with F cold. 

II. InteTfretation of the Characteristic Curves. 

It is of fundamental importance to know if an ionic 
sheath forms round a collector in the cathode dark space. 
Theoretically, the problem is indeterminate, since in the 
usual integration of Poisson’s equation it is necessary to 
know the field either at the surface of the collector or at 
some point in the sheath, supposed present, or at its 

Fhr. 2. 
ic 

fyitCROAMPS 



*j,=6'7mA, Tube Toltage=310. F to cathode = 0 6 mm. 
Gas-nitrogen. Thickness of cathode dark space = 7 mms. 


outer boundary ; to assume a value for the field in the 
present case is tantamount to assuming the existence of 
the sheath. The problem can be approached directly 
in two ways from the experimental side ; first, by visual 
observation, and, secondly, from the shape of the 
characteristic curves. Visual observation is impossible 
with the tubes that we have used, but has recently been 
made the subject of a special study by W. L. Brown and 
E. E. Thomson in this laboratory *. Their observations, 

* See the following paper, p. 918 
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wMcli are reported upon elsewhere, show that the well- 
known shadows thrown by obstacles in the cathode dark 
space can be used to find space-potentials, but are not 
conclusive as to the existence of sheaths like those formed 
in plasma-type discharges. We have thus to rely upon 
the form of the characteristic curves, and this appears to be 
irreconcilable with the existence of ordinary sheaths. 
There are several reasons for arriving at this conclusion. 
First, simultaneous observation of shadows and of collector 
currents in Brown and Thomson’s apparatus, in the part 
of the cathode dark space in which we are now interested, 
has showm that the space-potential lies at or close to the 
break B. There is in this part of the characteristic no 
sign of the reception of the groups of slow electrons which 
produce a rise in the characteristic curve in other parts of 
the discharge at the space-potential, and, in spite of the 
large electric field in most of the cathode dark space, some 
of these slow electrons might be expected to be present 
near the cathode glow. Secondly, the position of the 
characteristic curve relative to the axis of voltage shows 
that, when insulated, the collector charges up positively 
to the surrounding space, as Aston suggested in his 
explanation of the reputed ‘‘ Kathodensprung ” in 
potential *. This shows that there are present large 
numbers of positive ions, or that the collector is emitting 
electrons, or that both of these effects, the latter of which 
certainly tends to destroy a sheath, are co-existent. 
Positive ions are, of course, known to be present in excess 
of electrons through most of the dark space, although the 
electrons may preponderate near the cathode. From 
such considerations we have come to regard the action of 
a collector in the dark space as more nearly like that of a 
grid wire in an evacuated thermionic triode, that is, its 
effect is not confined to a region bounded by a separate 
ionic sheath, but extends without existence of a definite 
boundary into the pre-existing space-charges of the 
cathode dark space, modified by the ionic shadows thrown 
by the collector. 

Conditions appear to be too complicated to make a 
mathematical formulation of these ideas possible, but we 
can account for the course of the characteristic curves 


Aston, Proc. Roy. Soc. IxxxiT. p. 526 (1910). 
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si:“ .vx* kS jjv”»h.“s 



shielded from the streams of ions and electrons a“d ydl 

appear as a shadow of these “h^ s^ace 

Brown and Thomson s method for findin^ 
potential. Meanwhile, only small 
changes will have been occurring in the current to 

collector, so far as these ions ^rthe'noS^ve 

After passing the space-potential F will afi ^ ^h^ode so 
ions which have passed it on their way to 
that their paths are more like the hnes in fig. 

* Aston, Proe. Poy. Soc. Ixxxiv. p. 526 (1910). 
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positive ion current to F will commence to increase rather 
more rapidly than before, together with any secondary 
emission of electrons from F, and we might thus expect 
the net positive current to F from the gas to start to 
increase more rapidly after F has been made negative to 
the space, and so to give the discontinuous increase in 
slope that is observed to the negative side of B (fig. 2). 
As F is made still more negative, the positive current to F 
from the gas must increase more and more rapidly as the 
potential of F approaches nearer to that of the main 
cathode, whatever the precise nature of the processes which 
render an electrode capable of maintaining a discharge 
when cold. It is, of course, unlikely that conditions are 
quite so simple as this, but some such correlation of figs. 
2 and 3 seems reasonable. 

We have still to account for the breaks A and C. Of the 
two, 0 is the more pronounced, and might conceivably 
arise in at least three ways. 

(i.) The region of the characteristic between B and C 
might correspond to the transition from a discharge of 
normal type on the collector to one of abnormal type, 
these terms being used to denote incomplete and complete 
utilization of the geometrical surface of the collector F ; 
after the discharge is started, sputtering between F and the 
main cathode probably rapidly makes the two efiectively 
of the same material, and so the fact that the break C, 
supposed to mark the onset of the normal discharge, is 
negative to the potential of the main cathode, could be 
supposed to be due to the fact that the collector F is a 
wire of large curvature. Against this view is the fact that 
a space-charge has already been established for F by the 
main discharge, and certain regularities in the position of 
C that are referred to again in section III. 

(ii.) The point C might correspond to the closing in of the 
edges of the shadow behind F towards the main cathode 
until at this stage it ceased to reach to the main cathode. 

(iii). The break at C is of a type which is usually associa¬ 
ted with the reception of a group of fast electrons in a 
retarding field by a collector. Such a group could arise 
either from the gas, or from the surface of the cathode, 
being produced in the latter case photoelectrically, or by 
bombardment with excited atoms, or positive ions, or by 
some other process of the second kind taking place there. 
It is, of course, possible that fast electrons could come both 
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from tlie electrode and gas, but we should be inclined to 
favour the former source, particularly on account of the 
general similarity between our curves and those published 
by Oliphant for electrons liberated from a metal surface 
by metastable atoms *. On this interpretation of the 
curves, whatever the space-potential near F, the maximum 
energy of emission of the electrons from the cathode will 
be measured by the potential of C relative to the cathode, 
and many of the electrons would appear to have one half 
the maximum energy in the group. This form of apparatus 
is. however, not suited for study of slow electrons from the 
cathode, since these, unlike electrons emitted with a 
considerable initial velocity, will follow fairly closely the 
lines of the positive ions incident upon the cathode, and 
since the latter have escaped collection by F, the slow 
electrons liberated where the positive ions hit the cathode 
—but not necessarily by the positive ions—must likewise 
largely escape detection. There is, in fact, no upward 
break in the characteristic near the cathode potential. 
The break A may be very tentatively attributed to the 
failure of fast electrons liberated from F by a similar 
process to reach the main cathode in the field retarding 
their motion in that direction. 

We are unfortunately unable at present to decide 
definitely between the alternatives II. and III. 

Curves similar to that of fig. 2 were obtained by 
Aston f for a collecting electrode behind a hole in the main 
cathode, but are even less easy to interpret, both because 
of the disturbance of the main discharge by the aperture, 
and because there are rather too few experimental points 
to be sure of the existence of discontinuities in slope at 
B and A. 


III. Results of Discussion. 

The interpretation of the characteristic curves remains 
much less satisfactory than could be desired. We may, 
however, indicate some of the consequences of assuming 
that the tentative conclusions of the last section are 
correct. 

{a) The break B occurs at a potential consistently 
closer to that of the cathode than it would be if the fall in 

* Olipliant, Proe. Roy. Soc. cxxiv. p. 228 (1929). 
t Aston, Proc. Roy. Soc. xcvi. p. 290 (1920). 
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potential across the whole region between cathode and 
negative glow followed the parabolic law of Aston in 
general agreement with the results of Brown and Thomson. 

(6) There are certain regularities in the position of the 
break C. In each gas there appears to be, on the 
interpretation iii. of the preceding section, a fairly definite 
maximum velocity for the electrons emitted from the 
cathode. In the cases of neon and argon, the break was 
double, the position of the more negative discontinuity 
corresponding to the position of the break in nitrogen ; 
in these cases the less negative break has been assumed to 
be that for the inert gas itself. On the interpretation ii- 
this could be connected with the shadow reaching to the 
cathode at one stage, and to the primary dark space at 

Table I. 


No. of breaks Max. energy of Corresponding critical 
measured, electrons : volts, potential of gas in volts. 


Nitrogen. 10 22 rro 28: dissociation to two 

singly ionized atoms. 

Hydrogen ... 7 25-5—4 29-7: process as for 

nitrogen. 

Argon.. 0 13-5 = 3*5 15-5: ionization of atom. 

Neon . 0 18-0rb3-5 21-5 : ionization of atom. 


another. The data obtained for the maximum energies are 
collected in Table I., where the errors given against the 
energies are the root mean square departures from the 
mean. These errors are large, which points to the need for 
better control of the purity of the gas and electrodes than 
we have yet been able to attain. It may be significant, 
nevertheless, that the averages lie, as shown, a few volts 
below important critical potentials of the gas in each case t, 
and it is tempting to suppose that fast electrons are libe¬ 
rated from the cathode by the atomic processes in question 
taking place there, the electrons losing at least energy 
measured by the work-function of the cathode—4-4 volts 

* Aston, Proc. Roy. Soc. Ixxxiv. p. 526 (1910). 

t Data from Geiger-Sclieele, Jlutidb. d. Pht/sik, xxiii. article by 
Franck ard Jordan for Ar, Nc, N 2 , fromYencov, ComptesRendus, clxxxix. 
p. 27 (July 1929), for Hj. 
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for nickel in vacuum *—^in leaving it. The processes 
may then be identifiable with neutralization of the normal 
singly charged ions in neon and argon, simultaneous 
neutralization of two protons, with recombination of the 
latter to form Hg in hydrogen, and neutralization of two 
atoms followed by recombination in nitrogen. 

No breaks were found corresponding to C on five 
characteristics taken in oxygen. 

IV. Summary. 

The characteristic curves for a collector very close to the 
cathode of a glow-discharge have discontinuities in slope. 
The most negative of these, which is always negative to the 
potential of the cathode, may be taken to indicate that 
there is a group of fast electrons leaving the cathode 
surface, where it is produced by some process of neutrali¬ 
zation and recombination of the ions of the cathode dark 
space. The second, which is always positive to the cathode 
potential, is attributed to a change occurring in the mode of 
reception of the current at the space-potential, w’hich, on 
this interpretation, is consistently more negative than if 
Aston’s parabolic law held. The origin of the third, more 
positive break, is most uncertain, but it may indicate 
that there is an emission of fast electrons from the 
collector. 


XCVIII. The Potential Distribution across the Cathode Dark 
Space. By W. L. Brown, M.Sc., Demonstrator, and 
E. E. Thomson, M.Sc., Musgrave Demonstrator, Physics 
Department, Queen's University, Belfast^. 

[Plate XVIL] 


Introduction. 

T he chief contributions to the study of the electrical 
conditions in the cathode dark space of the glow 
discharge have been those of Aston J, Brose §, and 
Geddes jj. 

* Marx, Handh. d. Radiologie. iv. 3, p. 209. 
t Coinmuuicated by Dr. K. G. Eineleus, M.A. 

X Aston, Proc. Roy. Soc. Ixxxiv.p. 526 (19] 1). 

§ Brose, Ann. d. Phys. Iviii. p. 731 (1919). 

11 Geddes, Proc. Roy. Soc. Edinb. xivi. 2, p. 136 (1925-26). 
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Aston determined tlie electric fields at difierent points 
along the dark space in a wide tube, by passing across it a 
beam of cathode rays from a subsidiary tube kept at very 
low pressure. The deflexion of the beam at difierent 
distances from the cathode was used as a basis for the 
calculation of the electric field. It was not possible to 
take measurements right up to the cathode, but over the 
region investigated it was found that the field at any 
point was proportional to its distance from the negative 
glow. This means that the space charge is constant 
throughout that part of the dark space considered. The 
tube voltages varied between 265 and 610 volts. 

Brose, using high voltages, 1000 to 4000 volts, in 
discharge-tubes of narrow bore, and with gases at low 
pressures, found the distribution of the field by measure¬ 
ment of the Stark effect. In common with Aston, he 
found a positive space charge throughout the main part 
of the dark space, but his results indicate that this is not 
constant, and also that there is a negative space charge 
in the region near the cathode. 

Geddes applied Aston’s method to discharges at high 
voltages. His results were similar to those obtained by 
Aston, 

Many attempts have been made to measure the potential 
distribution across the dark space by introducing a third 
electrode, and measuring by means of an electrometer the 
potential taken up by it. These methods fail chiefly on 
account of the differences in mobility and concentration 
of electrons and positive ions, which prevent the wire from 
taking up the potential of the surrounding space *. 

It was intended, on beginning the work described in the 
present paper, to take current-volt age characteristics of a 
collector or third electrode inserted in the cathode dark 
space of the glow discharge, and to attempt the analysis 
of these characteristics by some modification of Langmuir’s 
method f. Previous work on the glow discharge has been 
concerned with the negative glow, Faraday dark space, 
and positive column, in which the characteristics obtained 
can be analysed by this method. The form of the charac¬ 
teristics in the cathode dark space is quite different from 
that obtained in other parts of the discharge, and the 

* Vide, e. g., Enieleus, ‘Conduction of Electricitv tlirougrh Gases,’ 
p. 89. 

t Langmuir and Mott-Sniitli, Gen. Elect. Rev. xxvii. p. 554 (1924). 
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interpretation of the curves is difficult. The chief 
difference between the dark space and the rest of the 
discharge is the high value of the field in the dark space, 
almost the whole fall of potential applied to the tube 
taking place across it. 

The data obtained were plotted in different ways and the 
resulting curves examined. The relation V against log 
(c+const.) gives a straight line with a break at a voltage 
between that of anode and cathode. This voltage 
approaches that of the anode as the collector is moved 
nearer the negative glow. We compared the values of this 
potential with observations taken by the method to be 
described later, but although agreement was very close 
near the cathode, it became less exact as the collector 
approached the negative glow. 

The characteristics proving unsatisfactory, wc turned our 
attention to another phenomenon. That there is a shadow 
cast towards the cathode by an obstacle placed in the 
cathode dark space has long been known. However, so far 
as we are aware, the effect of applying a potential to the 
obstacle has not been investigated. We carried out a 
series of observations, using obstacles (or collectors), of 
different shapes. Metals were used for all electrodes. 

The effect of using a large circular collector, 8 mm. in 
diameter, mounted parallel to a cathode 2*5 cm. in diameter 
was very striking. When the collector was insulated, 
there was a circular patch cut out of the cathode glow 
underneath, and of greater area than the collector, while 
there was a very small circular patch cut out of the 
negative glow. On reducing the potential of the collector 
relative to the cathode, the cathode patch diminished while 
that in the negative glow increased in size, passing through 
the intermediate stage when both were equal in area to the 
collector, to the condition in which there was a large patch 
cut out of the negative glow, while the cathode glow was 
almost undisturbed. 

The results of observations, using as collector a wire, 
0-4 mm. in diameter, mounted parallel to the cathode 
surface, may be summarised as follows :— 

(a) The potential applied to the collector by an external 
battery, necessary to maintain the shadow towards 
the cathode in the same form as when the collector 
is insulated, is always near the anode potential. 
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The form of the shadow is shown in PL XVII. 
fig. 1. It will be seen that the shadow is much 
wider than the wire. 

(6) If the applied potential is reduced, the width of the 
shadow decreases. When the shadow to the 
cathode side has the same width as the wire, 
another shadow has appeared on the anode side, 
also of the same width as the wire. This is shown 
in PL XVII. fig. 2. 

(c) Further reduction of the applied potential leads to 

the complete disappearance of the shadow to the 
cathode side, while the shadow^ on the anode side 
increases in size. 

(d) As the potential approaches that of the cathode, a 

bright layer appears on the cathode side of the 
wire, w^hile on the anode side the shadow is almost 
parabolic, with a bright laver round the edges. 
(PL XVII. fig. 3.) 

The photographs showm were obtained in argon, with a 
tube voltage of 470 volts ; the potential of the 
wire relative to the cathode w^as 228 volts in 
PL XVII. fig. 2 and 62 volts in PL XVII. fig. 3. 
In PL XVII. fig. I the wire was insulated. The 
dark space w^as 1 cm. in width in all cases. The 
photographs have all been enlarged two diameters, 
and only a small part of the cathode is shown. 

The above facts can be explained qualitatively by 
considering that the potential of the collector when the 
shadow^s thrown to the two sides of it are equal is the 
potential of the surrounding space. This is reasonable, 
because the disturbance of the discharge, caused by the 
presence of the collector, appears to be least at this 
potential. Apparently positive ions moving towards the 
cathode, and electrons moving towards the anode, in 
paths parallel to the axis of the tube, are not deflected. 
When the potential of the wire is near that of the cathode, 
i.e., negative to the surrounding space, we should expect 
electrons moving towards the anode to be deflected away 
from the collector and positive ions moving towards the 
cathode to be deflected towards it, so that the discharge 
would be more concentrated than normal between collector 
and cathode, and less concentrated on the other side of the 
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wire. The converse would be true when the potential of 
the collector was near that of the anode. 

From such considerations, we have concluded that the 
potential of the collector, when the shadows thrown to the 
two sides of it are equal in width, is the potential of the 
surrounding space, and we have used this as a basis for 
measuring the potential distribution across the cathode 
dark space. 


Preliminary Observations. 

Before considering the experimental arrangements for 
carrjung out measurements of potential, it is of interest to 
mention some observations made in connexion with the 
shadow thrown to the cathode side of the collector. It was 
found that if the collector were charged to some potential 
at which a shadow was cast towards the cathode, and the 
discharge left running for a considerable time, perhaps 
an hour, the part of the cathode in shadow became sharply 
defined by a curious bluish marking, bounded by sharp 
lines. A photograph of markings on an iron cathode 
surface, obtained in this way, using a molybdenum 
collector, is shown in PI. XVII. fig. 4. 

The marking obtained was more intense with longer 
exposure to the discharge, and with higher current 
densities. If the potential of the wire is changed after a 
marking has been formed, so that there is no longer a 
shadow on the cathode side, the marking will disappear 
ufter a time. 

It is well known that the glass surrounding the cathode 
of a discharge-tube becomes sputtered after a time de¬ 
pending on the intensity of the discharge, and the cathode 
material. This is due to atoms of the metal being 
liberated from the cathode by the impact of positive ions 
and being deposited on the neighbouring glass surfaces. 
We may attribute the marking described above to the 
same cause. Atom's of metal pass temporarily into the 
discharge, and most of these are returned to the cathode, 
the remainder depositing on the tube walls. We suggest 
that those atoms which deposit on that part of the cathode 
in shadow tarnish the surface, while atoms returning to 
the bright part of the cathode are prevented from tarnish¬ 
ing it by the continual bombardment of positive ions. 
This explanation is borne out by the fact that the 
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marking disappears when the discharge is allowed to fall 
on it. 

We should also point out here that Oliphant * has 
obtained disintegration of the cathode, due to metastable 
helium atoms. 

The form of the markings produced by using different 
types of collectors was studied next. In every case the 
shape of the marking corresponded roughly with that of the 
collector, small obstacles giving the most sharply defined 
markings. 

The sharp lines on the edges of the markings (PI. XVII. 
fig. 4) might possibly be due to a kind of focussing effect. 
There will be a tendency for positive ions to move across 
the dark space more or less perpendicularly to the cathode, 
under the influence of the large electric field. The path 
will, of course, be zigzag, but the main direction will be 
normal to the cathode. A positive ion moving in this 
direction, and passing near the wire when it is charged 
positively to the space, will be deflected away from the 
wire. If the number of collisions is fairly large, the path 
of the ion will rapidly return to a direction parallel to the 
original direction, and the effect of the wire will be merely 
to displace the particle sideways. Other positive ions 
passing the wire at greater distances will be displaced 
less, and this will tend to lead to a sharp line of demarca¬ 
tion between the shadow and the normal discharge. If 
the number of collisions is not large, we should expect a 
more diffuse edge to the marking. 

An interesting case studied was that of a wire intro¬ 
duced from a side tube, and bent so that its free end was 
furthest from the cathode. The marking produced on the 
cathode surface is shown in PI. XVII. fig. 5. It will be 
observed that the marking is not parallel sided, as in 
PL XVII. fig. 4. but has a maximum width, diminishing 
to a point towards the free end of the wire. We should 
expect that the point where the marking is the same width 
as the wire corresponds to that point of the wire which has 
the same potential as the space surrounding it. Bearing 
in mind the facts mentioned in the Introduction, it is clear 
that the part of the wire nearest the negative glow may 
not cast any shadow at all. 

On the cathode of PL XVII. fig. 5 the marking was 
* Oliphant, Proc. Eoy. Soc. cxxiv. p. 228 (1929). 
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brown, the collector in this case being of copper-clad nickel 
iron, and the cathode of iron. The potential of the collector 
relative to the cathode was 240 volts. 

Wehnelt * and Villardf found that the cathode became 
tarnished with a film of oxide on that part of it exposed to 
the discharge. They put this down to the oxidizing action 
of positive rays. The part of the cathode in shadow 
remained bright, while the edges of the deposit were not 
sharp. The difierences between their results and those 
considered above must be due to the fact that they worked 


Fiff,1. 



with an induction-coil discharge in air at low pressure, and 
a copper cathode. 

Experimental Arrangements. 

The discharge-tube was run oS a battery of small 
accumulators, capable of giving a maximum voltage of 
660 volts. The first circuit used is shown in fig. l.fl. 
There was a wire resistance of 1100 ohms in series with the 
tube, to prevent the glow discharge from passing into an 


* Wehnelt, Ann. rf, Phys. Ixvii. p. 421 (1899). 
t Villard, Comptes Rendua, cxxvi. p. 1564 (1898). 
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arc. The potential applied to the collector C could he 
adjusted by varying the voltage of the battery A, and fine 
control was obtained by means of the potentiometer P, 
which had a maximum range of 60 volts. Voltages were 
read on the Weston high range voltmeter V. When 
taking current-voltage characteristics, Pye mirror galvano¬ 
meters were brought into the circuit. 

With this arrangement there was the difficulty that as 
the voltage available for the battery A was often less than 
half that of the main battery, there was a break in the 
series of readings when the voltage which was required 
for the collector was nearly half-way between anode and 
cathode potential. In order to avoid this, in some of the 
later work the battery A was abandoned, and the lead to 
it was taken to a plug, which could be connected to any 
desired point along the main battery (fig. 1,6). The 
potentiometer P was retained, and with this arrangement 
any voltage between anode and cathode potential could be 
applied to the collector. 

The only possible objection to this arrangement was the 
fact that the tube and collector circuits were more closely 
coupled than when the first circuit was used. However, 
it was found that the results obtained with the two circuits 
showed no diSerences. 

The discharge-tubes were exhausted by a Gaede steel 
mercury vapour pump, backed by a Hyvac pump. The 
tube section of the apparatus was cut ofi by a tap from the 
McLeod gauge and the pumps, and arrangements were 
made to introduce the different gases as required. Argon 
was purified by running an arc between calcium electrodes 
in a bulb sealed to the apparatus near the discharge-tube. 
For neon, this bulb was replaced by a liquid-air trap 
containing charcoal. The nitrogen used was generated by 
exploding sodium azide in a side reservoir, and was con¬ 
sidered sufficiently pure without treatment. In all cases 
mercury vapour from the pump and the McLeod gauge, 
and hydrocarbon vapours from the taps, were kept out of 
the discharge-tube by means of liquid-air traps. Before 
making observations the discharge-tube and the glass- 
work near it were well baked by the gas flame for some 
hours. While observations were being made a liquid-air 
trap was always used. 

These precautions allowed us to work with the gases in a 
fairly pure state. In the argon, after the calcium arc had 
Phil Mag. S. 7. Yol. 8. No. 53. Snppl. Dec. 1929. 3 Q 
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been running for several hours, no trace of nitrogen could 
be detected spectroscopically, although the Balmer lines 
of hydrogen were just visible. Both the neon and the 
argon showed a well marked primary dark space. The 
sample of neon used contained 2 per cent, of helium, other 
impurities being removed by the charcoal tube. 

The discharge-tube, of soda glass, was 3 cm. in internal 
diameter. The cathode was a steel tube 4 cm. long, and 
fitted it fairly closely. The end of the steel tube was 
closed by a disk of iron or nickel, which acted as the cathode 
face. A small hole was drilled through this disk, as near 
the edge as possible, and through this was passed a thin 
glass rod, 4 cm. long ; this rod carried the anode, which 
was made of light nickel sheet. The distance between the 
electrodes was therefore constant. The glass rod was so 
fine that it did not disturb the discharge appreciably. 

The collector was a fine steel wire, 0-4 mm. in diameter, 
carried by a glass sheath which was introduced through a 
side tube. Steel was used as it was the only material at 
hand stifi enough to remain quite straight when supported 
only at one end. 

The discharge-tube was set up with a slight tilt towards 
the cathode end of the tube. When a set of observations 
was being made, it was begun with the cathode as close to 
the collector as possible, so that after each reading had 
been taken, a slight tap on the tube caused the cathode to 
move a little farther from the collector. When a series of 
observations was completed the cathode could be brought 
back to its original position by means of an electromagnet. 
The distance between the cathode and the collector ivas 
measured with a travelling microscope, adjusted so that 
its axis was parallel to the collector. 

Results. 

The observations of the potential at which the shadows 
on both sides of the wire were equal could be reproduced 
to within 5 volts throughout the dark space except near its 
cathode and negative glow boundaries, where the shadow 
on one side became so short that it was more difficult to 
determine the point of balance. This represents quite a 
high degree of accuracy when we consider that a wire 
0-4 mm. in diameter placed in a field of 300 volts per cm.. 
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sucli as exists in the dark space, will be lying in a region 
across which there is a fall of potential of 12 volts. 

When the collector approached close to the negative 
glow edge, it was found that not only did the shadows cast 
by the wire alter in form but the edge of the glow itself 
became somewhat distorted, as the potential apphed to the 
wire was altered. However, in spite of this, no great 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining the balancing 
potential, since the glow assumed its normal outline when 
the shadows were balanced. By ‘‘ normal outline,” we 
refer to the contour of the glow before the collector was 
moved near. 

Another point of some importance arises here. If the 
negative glow is not parallel to the cathode but presents a 
convex surface towards it, as is often the case at low 
voltages when the pressure is low, then we must consider 
that the equipotential surfaces across the section of the 
tube are curved also. In such cases the shadow cast by 
the wire will vary in width, and it is of importance to know 
the point of the wire for which we have balanced the 
shadows. On one occasion an accidental tap on the tube 
caused the glass sheath carrying the collector to move, so 
that its end passed into the path of the discharge. The 
shadow cast by it towards the cathode (it will be remem¬ 
bered that an insulated obstacle of any description casts a 
shadow towards the cathode) was wider than that cast by 
the wire when near the balancing potential. Although on 
the side of the tube remote from the eye, this shadow could 
be seen quite well in addition to that thrown by the wire. 
The shadow thrown by the glass may be seen in PL XVII. 
fig. 6. 

In such cases the point of balance becomes rather 
indefinite, and the shadow of the same width as the wire 
seems to move along it as the potential is slightly altered ; 
so that the shadows thrown by all parts of the wire 
influence the observer in deciding the balancing potential. 
That there is not any great deviation from plane equi¬ 
potential surfaces in most cases, however, seems to be 
indicated by the parallelism of the marking on the cathode 
shown in PI. XVII. fig- 4. 

On completing a series of observations over the dark 
space by the shadow method, we usually estimated the 
space potential in the negative glow by moving the collector 
3Q2 
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into it and increasing tlie voltage applied until the electron 
current to the collector began to increase rapidly. Points 
on the curves which were thus obtained are marked with 
an L. 

Data obtained with different gases under various 
conditions of pressure and voltage are given in Table I. 



0 -2 -4 '6 -8 l-O 1-2 1-4 


Centimetres from Cathode 

The vertical lines indicate the positions of the negative glow edge. 
Bata for these curves will be found in Table I. Nos. 6, 7, and 8. 


Some typical graphs drawn from these data are shown 
in figs. 2 and 3. 

One of the curves in fig. 2 is lettered for the purpose of 
explanation. It rises smoothly to the point C, where the 
collector passes into the negative glow. The vertical line 
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through, the curve indicates the position of the cathode 
edge of the negative glow. There is a break in the curve 
near its lower end, and the middle part, AC, when extra¬ 
polated, does not pass through the origin but cuts the axis 
at a distance of the order of half a millimetre from it. 
This initial part of the curve cannot be found accurately 
by the shadow method, as the cathode shadow here is so 
short; but the fact that AC does not pass through the 

V 

320 


340 

ZOO 

!b0 

120 

SO 

40 


Tlie vertical line indicate;? tlie position of the negative glow edge. 
Data for this curve will he found in Table I. Ko. 25 . 

origin confirms the supposition that there is a layer of 
negative space charge near the cathode surface, as shown 
by Brose’s curves for strongly abnormal cathode fall, and 
that the efiective cathode is the edge of this layer. 

P. M. Morse * has recently given a comprehensive 
theory of the glow discharge, which is the most satisfactory 
yet proposed, and which it is desirable to test from these 

* Morse, Phys. Rev. xxxi. p. 1003 (19i?8). 
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•975 306 

1-069 308 

1-22* 298L 

X is the distance from the cathode in centimetres : V is the space potential in volts. 

* These positions are approximate. L indicates that the value was obtained by Langmuir’s method, 

t The values for the width of the cathode dark space are necessarily approximate. Runs : 5—12 Argon. 
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a; Lh the distance from the cathock; in centimetres : V is the space potential in volts. 

The values for the width of the catliode dark space are necessarily approximate. 

Runs: 17-19 Nitrogen. 

20-27 Neon. 
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data. Starting from Poisson’s equationj and making use 
of Townsend’s relation, 

.( 1 ) 

he arrived at the equation 

V=4D(1 -c) -4D{1 -c)E,px/8. (2) 

dor the fall of potential across the cathode dark space. 

In the above equations : 

a=the number of ions formed per cm. of path by 
an electron moving under a field E, 

p = pressure of gas, 

1/(1 —c)=fraction of total discharge current carried by 
positive ions. 

^;=ionization potential of the gas, 

V=space potential at any distance x from cathode, 
D = diffusion coefficient, 

E«=a constant. 

Morse also gives the relation, 

4D(1—c)=V'approximately, .... (3) 
where is the normal cathode fall of potential. 

From (2) and (3), 

V=V'(1 

which may be written 

\ = {1-\-^px) .(4) 

where A; = 2N/3, and K = )tEa. 

H0ILC0 

.( 5 ) 

where S = dV/dic. 

When x=0, 

B/pY'=h+^=o- .( 6 ) 

In the analysis of our curves on this basis, the main part 
of the experimental curve AC (fig. 2) has been extra¬ 
polated to cut the axis, and the point of section taken to 
be the effective cathode (a;=0). The slope of the tangent 
drawn at this point gives a value of S. By substituting 
this value in equation (6), the value of is found, 

p and V' being known. 
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Putting V=V" in equation (4), we have 

= ^jpx. 

The value of x for V=V' is found from the experimental 
curve and substituted in this equation. The values of k 
and K can then be found, either by trial or graphically, 
by drawing the curve 

— where rj—apx and ^—kpx, 

Fig. 4. 


V: Volts 



The distance ’between cathode and effective cathode is 0'02 cm. 
The data for thi.s curve will be found in Tables 1. and 11. Xo. 17. 


<T px is known, and so from the graph we can get kpx and 
hence k. The values of k, K, Y', and p are now all known, 
and are substituted in equation (4), and the curve of V 
against x computed and drawn. 

Owing to the nature of Morse’s equation, invohdng as it 
does three terms including an exponential, there is some 
latitude in choosing the value of Y' (see below), and of 
course k and K vary in consequence. This, taken in con¬ 
junction with the difficulty of drawing a tangent at the 
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efiective cathode, rendered it necessary to test th.e values 
obtained in each case, by drawing the theoretical and 
experimental curves. If tbe agreement was not satis¬ 
factory the values were recalculated. In all cases 
excellent agreement was finally obtained between tbe 
calculated curve and the experimental points. One of the 
curves is shown in fig. 4, where the line is the computed 
curve, and the dots are the experimental values. 


Table II. 


No. 

V'. 

h. 

K. 

P- 


Gas. 

5 

270 

15-6 

4-0 

•107 

•288 1 

1 

6 

290 

15-9 

4-7 

„ 

•295 ' 


7 

227 

14-0 

3-3 

„ 

•235 i 


8 

340 

160 

4-6 


•285 1 


9 

230 

26-3 

7-7 

•055 

•293 

^ Argon. 

10 

275 

28-7 

7-0 


•243 


11 

330 

34 0 

4-5 


•132 


12 

376 

33-4 

4-46 

„ 

•133 ^ 


17 

480 

48-8 

7*3 

•026 

•149 

! 

18 

385 

46-4 

7-6 

» 

•163 

(Nitrogen. 

19 

515 

41-9 

8-1 

„ 

•193 ^ 

1 

20 

206 

171 

114 

•123 

•067 ^ 

1 

21 

248 

15-9 

2-5 

„ 

•156 


24 

341 

22-5 

5-4 

•074 

■239 

(►Neon. 

25 

261 

20-7 

4*3 


•207 


27 

288 

21-7 

4-5 


•206 ^ 










V' is in volts and p in centimetres of mercury. 


The cathode fall of potential can therefore be repre¬ 
sented by Morse's equation betvreen the efiective cathode 
and the negative glow. At the cathode edge of the glow 
the equation breaks down *, 

When several of the potential-distance curves for a given 
pressure and gas are drawn on the same scale, we find that, 

* Morse^ gives the value of the field at the point of breakdown as 
Y'kp. This is incorrect, as it involves the assumption that at the end 
of the dark space e-^v^ is negligible, which we know (Table II.) is not 
the case. 
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as we should expect, the field at the end of the dark space 
decreases as the tube voltage decreases, the point of 
breakdown of the dark space curve on passing into the 
negative glow becoming less sharp as the cathode fall of 
potential approaches the normal fall for the material of the 
cathode (see, for example, fig. 2). 

The values found for the quantities in the equation 
are given in Table II. 

In the table the pressure p is in centimetres of mercury 
and V' in volts. 

V' is not the normal fall of potential, as it was found that 
the normal fall was too low to admit of the equation fitting 
the curves. The value used was 11/12 of the voltage 
across the tube, which was less than the actual fall across 
the cathode dark space as shown by Langmuir charac¬ 
teristics taken in the negative glow, but was greater than 
the normal cathode fall in all cases except those at very 
low voltage. The fraction 11/12 was found by trial to be 
a suitable value. 


Discussion. 

From Table II. it may be seen that k is nearly constant 
for a given gas at a fixed pressure. Beyond this there is 
nothing definite, but there are two possibilities. The first 
is that kp is a constant for a given gas. For runs 5-8, 
kp has an average value of 1-65, while for runs 9-12 the 
average value is 1-68. In nitrogen the average value of 
kp is 1-19. The values of k in neon, however, change 
very little with pressure. 

The second possibility is that k is nearly constant for a 
given gas, and almost independent of pressure. In this 
case we should have to assume that some impurity got 
into the gas when the pressure was changed between runs 
8 and 9. It is highly probable that neither of the above 
suggestions is strictly true, but that, as is indicated below, 
k is influenced considerably by both pressure and the 
degree of purity of the gas. 

Since k is nearly constant, the value of N (= 3^’/2) is also 
nearly constant for a given gas at a fixed pressure. Accord¬ 
ing to Townsend, N is the number of ionizing colHsions 
made by an electron per centimetre of path, in a field of 
1 volt per cm., the pressure being 1 mm. of mercury. 
Since it is known that pressure influences the rate of 
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removal of excited atoms, we might expect some variation 
from Townsend’s values *. N is also dependent on the 
purity of the gas. 

The observed values of N, expressed in Townsend’s 
units, are of the same order of magnitude as those given by 
him. Values for diSerent gases are given in the following 
table : — 



Table 

III. 



Gas. 

Argon. 

Xitrogen. 

Jfeon. 

Helium. 

Townsend’s value of N . 

.. 13*6 

12-4 

— 

2*8 

Observed value of N_ 

.. 3-4 

6-8 

2-9 

— 


Observed values of N were obtained from average values of k in Table II. 


Towmsend does not give a value for neon, but the value 
he gives for helium is close to that found for neon. Con¬ 
sidering also that we measure the density of the gas only 
indirectly by means of the pressure, the agreement in this 
table is good evidence in favour of Morse’s theory. 

The value of K shows little regularity and is not of 
obvious theoretical significance. Its value is always 
considerably less than that of k, their ratio being roughly 
as 1 : 5. Ej therefore does not vary a great deal from 0*21. 

The total space charge per sq. cm. between two layers 
parallel to the cathode surface whose distance apart is 
(a—h) can be determined from Poisson’s equation. 

Since 



and therefore 


1 r(T^) -(f) 

h 4:7t L^dx -b , 


If we measure the slope of the potential-distance curve 
at two points distant a and h respectively from the cathode, 


* Townsend, ^Electricity in Gaseis,’ p. 295 (1915). 
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we can determine tlie mean space charge per c.c. between 
these points. The slope can be determined either from 
Morse’s equation by differentiating and substituting the 
appropriate constants obtained from our experimental 
data, or directly by drawing a tangent to the experimental 
curve. 

Referring again to figs. 2 and 3, it is evident that we 
can do no more than suggest the form of the curve between 
the cathode and the experimental points. For this reason 
it is impossible to measure the total space charge between 
the cathode and the negative glow, although the variation 
of space charge from the beginning of the experimental 
curve to the negative glow can be studied. 

Table IV. 



r 

o...<j 

X . 

•1 -2 

-.3 -4 -5 

•G 

•7 

No. 

E. 

510 4.54 

402 362 324 

294 

270 


L 

P . 

•160 -143 

•121 -102 -087 

•073 

•062 


r 

.r . 

•1 -2 

•3 -4 -5 

•6 

•7 -8 -9 

No. 


E...... 

594 508 

436 373 323 

284 

247 221 19S 


i 

P . 

•254 •21(t 

•175 -145 *120 

•100 

•083 -069 -057 


f 

X . 

•1 -3 

•5 *7 *9 

M 

1-3 

No. 

17... 

E. 

620 .509 

413 341 283 

240 

206 


1 

P . 

•181 -140 

•109 *084 -OOo 

•051 

•039 


f 

X . 

•1 -2 

•3 -4 -5 

•0 

•7 -8 -9 

No. 

21.. .J 

E. 

476 404 

347 300 258 

226 

201 179 161 


1 

P . 

•164 -135 

•111 -091 -075 

•062 

-051 -042 -034 

X is in 

centimetres. 

E in 

volts per cm. 


p in e.s.n. per c.c. 


From Morse’s equation we have, by differentiating, 

E = '5'^-=V'(fcpe-‘^'+Ki)) .... (6) 

ax 

and - 477/? = 

When the appropriate values of V', k, K, and p are sub¬ 
stituted in the above equations, we can draw up a table 
showint^ the variation of field and space charge as x is 
increased. Such a table of values obtained from the data 
for several of the given curves is shown in Table IV. 















(^) Voits per 
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Values of field obtained by measuring a series of slopes 
un the experimental curve for run 17 are plotted against 
tbe distance from the cathode in fig. 5 a. In the same 
figure, curve (6) shows the corresponding space charge 
distance curve, the data for which were obtained by 
measuring the slopes at different points on curve (a). 
Leaving out of consideration the region between cathode 
and effective cathode, it will be observed that the field 
has its maximum value a short distance out from the 


Fig. 5. 



cathode, and falls gradually to less than one-third of this 
value at the cathode edge of the negative glow, when it 
drops rapidly to zero in the negative glow. Curve (6) 
indicates that the positive space charge concentration 
prevailing throughout the greater part of the dark space 
decreases almost uniformly to less than half its initial 
value between the effective cathode and the negative glow 
edge. Between this point and the middle of the negative 
glow the positive space charge varies rapidly, at first 
increasing to from 4 to 6 times its average value over the 
dark space, and then falling to zero. 


(b) r cb.ir^f i. r-at-’Of/ '.n e/ectro ..it 
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Regarding tlie space between tbe cathode and the 
effective cathode, it is evident that there must be at least 
one point of inflexion on the potential distance curve; 
that is, the space charge curve must pass through zero. 
This is indicated by the dotted line. There may, of course, 
be two points of inflexion, giving a positive space charge 
on the cathode surface, with a negative space charge 
farther out, and then the main dark space. This is 
discussed later. 

The sudden change in space charge concentration in 
curve (h) marks the point where Morse’s equation ceases 
to hold. It is impossible to mark off the boundaries of 
this layer of high positive space charge accurately in many 
cases since the point where the curve turns over to run 
parallel to the distance axis is not very definite. The 
average estimated thickness of the layer is 1 mm., while 
the space charge concentration in it is approximately three 
times the mean space charge over the region to which the 
equation is applicable. 

Miss N. M. Carmichael * in some recent work in this 
laboratory, has shown that on the cathode side of the 
negative glow maximum, and between it and the feeble 
luminosity in the cathode dark space, there exists a dark 
layer. This dark space has not yet been observed in any 
gas other than oxygen. Voltage-current characteristics 
taken near this dark space show a change in form as the 
collector is moved through it. It is probable that if a 
similar dark space should subsequently be found in other 
gases, it will correspond in position to the breakdown of 
the cathode dark space potential-distance curve. 

Emeleiis and Carmichael f have given reasons for 
supposing that there is a positive space charge on the 
cathode surface. Now a positive space charge is indicated 
when the potential distance curve is concave to the 
distance axis. If this is so, consideration of the curves 
for argon in fig. 2 shows that the curve between the cathode 
and the experimental points should have twn points of 
inflexion. All the curves drawn from the observations in 
neon, of which fig. 3 is an example, show at least one 
point, that nearest the cathode, which does not lie on the 
smooth line through the others. 

* Carmichael, Phil. Mag. viii. p. 362 (1929). 
t Emeleus and Carmichael, Phil. Mag. v. p. 1039 (1928). 
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The dotted lines in figs. 2 and 3 show the most obvious 
ways of drawing the curves between the cathode and the 
experimental points, taking into consideration only the 
actual distribution of the points themselves. At first 
sight it would appear that the observations in neon would 
justify us in drawing the initial parts of the curves in such 
a way as to be in accord with the idea of a positive space 
charge immediately in front of the cathode surface. The 
absence of a corresponding point in argon and nitrogen 
would, however, be difficult to account for. 

Again, when we consider the difficulty of making an 
observation of balancing potential close up to the cathode 
surface, a task which, while troublesome in all cases, is 
especially so in the case of neon, in which a primary dark 
space is visible (for example, PI. XVII. fig. 6), we are 
inclined to attribute the position of the first point to an 
experimental error. The presence of the primary dark 
space means that the shadow to the cathode side of the 
collector is shorter by the width of the dark layer, with 
the result that the first reliable reading, other things being 
equal, is somewhat farther from the cathode in cases where 
a primary dark space is visible. On the other hand, the 
point always appears on the same side of the main curve, 
seeming to indicate that any experimental error in deter¬ 
mining its position is not of great account. 

Taking into account all these facts, we do not think our 
results in this region afford decisive evidence either for or 
against the existence of a positive space charge on the 
cathode surface. 

The presence of a layer or layers of space charge near the 
cathode surface must almost certainly be associated in some 
way with the production of the Aston or primary dark 
space. From the fact that the effective cathode had to be 
taken at some distance out from the cathode in most 
cases, whether a primary dark space was present or not, we 
think we are justified in supposing that some, at least, of 
the conditions necessary for the production of a primary 
dark space must obtain in all glow discharges. Provided 
that a similar argument holds in the case of the dark space 
near the negative glow, it appears that the potential- 
distance curve can be expressed in the form of the equation 
given by Morse, if we consider only that part of the cathode 
dark space proper lying between these two more intensely 
dark regions. The effective cathode is not, however, at 
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tlie cathode potential, and so there must be some modifi¬ 
cation of the curve in the transition region between the 
primary dark space and the main dark space. 

The sheath surrounding the collector in neon is very 
interesting, as it is the first indication we have had of 
anything resembling the ordinary positive ion sheath in 
the cathode dark space. The characteristic curve affords 
no evidence either for or against the existence of a positive 
ion sheath round a collector in the dark space, for, 
although the curve obtained at potentials negative to that 
of the surrounding space has a form compatible vfith the 
presence of such a sheath, we know that the grid charac¬ 
teristic of a valve, in which the grid is not limited in its 
influence by a positive ion sheath, has a similar form. A 
photograph taken in neon, when the collector potential was 
negative to the surrounding space, is shown in PL XVII. 
fig. 6. A further investigation of sheath formation in the 
dark space is contemplated. 

To summarize our results : by means of the shadow 
method, a continuous distribution of potential has been 
found from close upon the cathode to the negative glow. 
This in itself is important, as we do not have to account for 
an anomalous distribution of potential of the type of the 
“ Kathodensprung either near the cathode or at the 
boundary between the cathode dark space and the negative 
glow, where our curve passes continuously into the 
Langmuir curve of potentials for the negative glow itself. 
Although, as indicated previously, there is some latitude 
in the choice of the values of VL k, and K in Morse's 
equation, vet the agreement of the values of X with those 
obtained by Townsend is strong evidence in support both 
of the substantial accuracy of Morse's theory of the dark 
space and of our methods of observation. Nevertheless, 
owing to the complex nature of the problem of the cathode 
dark space, we have thought it best to give in detail a large 
part of the data obtained, so that, should any further 
theory be worked out, a preliminary test will be available. 


Summary. 

1. Details are given of some markings observed on the 
cathode when an obstacle, or collector, is placed in the 
cathode dark space. 

Phil. May. S. 7, Vol. 8. No. 53. SuppL Dec. 1929. 3 R 
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2. A new metliod of determining space potentials in the 
eathode dark space is put forward, based on the behaviour 
of shadows thrown by a wire inserted in it. Values of the 
potential obtained in the dark space by this method and in 
the negative glow by Langmuir’s method give a con¬ 
tinuous curve from near the cathode potential right into 
the negative glow, for cathode falls in potential between 
220 volts and 560 volts. 

3. The results obtained conform to a theoretical expres¬ 
sion given by P. M. Morse, connecting space-potential and 
distance from the cathode, provided we measure distance 
from an “ effective cathode,” about half a millimetre from 
the cathode surface, and choose suitable constants. 

4. The constants in Morse’s equation involve N, the 
number of ionizing collisions of an electron per centimetre 
of path under given conditions. Values of N obtained 
from our data are shown to be of the same order as 
Townsend’s values. 

5. Space-charge and electric field conditions over the 
dark space are discussed. 

We are indebted to Dr. K. G. Emeleus for suggestions 
made during the course of the investigation, and for help 
in the preparation of this paper. 

Key to Plate XVII. 

Fiprs. 1-3 show tlie torm of shadows thrown by a wire inserted in the 
cathode dark space of the glow discharge and charged to different 
potentials. 

The photographs were obtained with argon, with a tube voltage of 
470; the potential of the wire relative to tbe cathode was 228 volts in 
tig. 2 and 62 volts in tig. 3. In fig. 1 the wire was insulated. The dark 
space was 1 cui. in width. The photographs have been enlarged two 
diameters and only a small part of the cathode is shown. 

Fig.s. 4 and 5 show markings produced on that part of the cathode in 
shadow. In fig. 4 the molybdenum wire causing the shadow^ was 
parallel to the cathode surface and at a distance from it of 0-48 cm. 
The cathode dark space was 0 7 cm. in width. I'he wire was cha r g 
to a potential ;18U volts positive to the cathode, while the tube voltage 
was 440 volts. The diameter of the wire was O'Ol cm. and the width 
of the marking OTl cm. 

In fig. 5 the wire was of copper-clad niclsel-iron and was inclined to 
the cathode surface at an angle of 30°. The potential applied to the 
wire was 240 volts, while the tube voltage was 490. 

Fisr. 6 shows a bright sheath round the wire formed when its potential 
was negative to the surrounding space. The discharge in this case w'as 
in neon and shows a well-marked primary dark space. 
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XCIX. Problems of determining Initial and Maximum Stresse 
in Ties and Struts under Elastic or Rigid End Constraints 
Bg W. H. Brooks, B.Sc., Ph,E.(Eng.) LondC 

Introduction. 

I N practice it may often be very desirable to know the 
minimum and maximum stresses to which any particular 
tie or strut may be subjected when forming part of a given 
structure and consequently stressed by irremovable dead 
loads. 

The stresses taken in designing the tension and compression 
members of many framed structures are commonly based 
upon the assumptions of pin-jointed ends and negligible 
deformation of the configuration of the structure when 
loaded, but faulty workmanship, coupling adjustment, or a 
slight alteration or configuration, due to the loads or to the 
subsidence of a support, may set up stresses only deter¬ 
minate by direct experiment, and in extreme cases of 
subsidence, even reversals of stresses ii\ certain members 
may result. 

Methods for determining the stresses in thin wires and 
slight swaged rods—as the bracing wires and raf-wires of 
aeroplanes—are known but the application is limited 

to members whose transverse dimensions are small as com¬ 
pared with their lengths. Instruments are in use (^)fcoCio> 
which are applicable to members of larger cross-sectional 
but these indicate only incremental stresses by the direct 
measurements of strains in the usual cases where the initial 
loads cannot be reduced to zero, which fact often appears to 
be overlooked. 

The objects of the author are (a) to show how, by using 
any suitable one of the three methods introduced later, it is 
possible to find the stress (due to irremovable loading) 
existing in a tie or strut of uniform cross-section having its 
ends constrained by hinges or clamps; (li) to indicate by 
Stress Charts how most of the equations established may be 
readily solved ; and (e) to experimentally verify some of the 
cases discussed. 

The following methods are confined to the determination 
of initial direct stress, set up by a longitudinal end load 

* Communicated by the Author. Section of Thesis approved for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in tiie University of London. (Copies 
of the complete Thesis are deposited in the University Library, South 
Kensington.) 

3 li 2 
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to which—at any particular cross-section—would be added 
any secondary bending stresses due to lateral loading or to 
eccentricity of end load, both of which may co-exist with P. 
Methods for calculating such secondary stresses are fully 
discussed in standard books on materials. 

P 

The direct stress fd at an}" section = ^ , where A is the 

cross-sectional area, and fa will have its minimum or 
maximum values according as P has its initial and lowest 
value Pa or its highest value when increased by incremental 
temporary loading ; 

. • P 

fd min. 

fd max. = (Pa + incremental P) / A. 

In this latter expression the magnitude of the second 
term may be determined by the strain gauges in use ; hence, 
when Pa is known, fd max. is also known. Alternatively, 
fd max. may be found direct by the application of one of the 
following methods to the member under maximum load 
conditions. 


Principles and Preliminary Argument. 

The underlying principles herein involved in the deter¬ 
mination of these direct stresses are briefly as follows :— 

The member, whether tie or strut, is very slightly flexed 
by the temporary application of either lateral known forces 
or known couples of magnitude sufficient to give the smallest 
deflexions or slopes that can be accurately measured. The 
test readings taken are then treated as described under 
General Procedure.’^ 

These deflexion and slope effects are known to be pro¬ 
portional to the disturbing causes in the isolated cases of’ 
members having their ends either simply sup|>orted or 
encastre with no end load. They are also proportional—as 
will be seen from the equations established later—when the 
end load remains of constant magnitude during the flexing 
of the member. When, however, the end loads are applied 
through strong end constraints, the process of flexing may 
be expected to result in altered reactions of the constraints 
with consequent alteration of the direct stress induced in the 
member, and, if the initial end load is large (in the case of 
a tie it may be many multiples of the crippling load for the 
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same member when used as a strut), this effect may be 
apparent for comparatively very small deflexions. 

Consider a tie A, B under initial tension = (fig. 1), 
caused by the reaction of elastic end constraints, for which 
the springs A, C and B, D are simple substitutes. C and D 
are at a fixed distance apart. When a slight flexing is given 
to A, B, as shown exaggerated in fig. 2, the effect will be a 
reduction of the original length to, say, (l~ Bl), so forcing the 
springs to slightly elongate, and thereby increasing Pa to, say, 
Po-f-5P = P in fig. 2. 

Thus, in the case of a tie under end loads applied through 
elastic constraints, the effect of flexing is increased tension. 
Conversely, in the case of a strut, the effect of flexing is 
reduction in compression, as may readily be seen by replacing 
A, C and B, D by compression springs. 


Fig-. 1. 



In the case of a tie or strut having its ends fixed by rigid 
constraints, the flexed axis length is greater than the length 
(Z) of the unflexed axis, and. assuming the yield of the end 
clamps to be negligible, it may be shown that the longi¬ 
tudinal strain of the flexed axis is increased by 



with consequent increase in the tension, or decrease in com¬ 
pression^ according to whether the member is a tie or a 
strut ; 



where the symbols have their usual meaning, and the origin 
is taken at one end of the member. 
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In all cases it should therefore be assumed at the outset 
that, directly a member is flexed, the initial end load will be 
altered in some unknown varying manner, and the problem 
is to find the magnitude of the initial load that exists before 
any temporary alteration is induced by flexing. 

General Procedure and Further Argument. 

The general experimental procedure is as follows :—A few 
values of either the disturbing force or the disturbing 
couple are chosen as independent variables “ 'K” and the 
corresponding valnes of either of the deflexion or of 

the slope at a particular point, are experimentally determined, 
tablulated, and plotted, as indicated by the curve B, Bj in 
fig. 3. 

Fig. 3. 



Now the ratio ^ , established inf each of the various cases 
A 

dealt with later, is a function of the end load P (assumed 
variable with flexure), and holds for all values of P. 

When the initial value of P = Pa required, Y=0 and 

Y 0 

X = 0 ; or the initial magnitude of the ratio ^=q, and is 

a definite value say, for each set of conditions. 

The value of “ a is given by the slope of the curve B, Bj 
when extended backward to the origin, as shown by the 

broken line in fig. 3; i.e., “ a ”= tan AOX, and may be 
calculated from the curve B, Bi or approximately deter¬ 
mined graphically. 

Having determined this value of “ a 


”—which hereinafter 
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will for each case treated he referred to as the initial deriva¬ 
tive of the X, Y graph;’ or more shortly as “ the X, Y 

derivative. ’—it is substituted for ~ in the equation for the 

particular method used, and the equation is then solved for 
by approxii»iation or by graph. (For graphical solution 
methods, see Stress Charts later.) 

For example, iu the case of a tie with pinned ends flexed 
centrally through distance B by a central load W (as dealt 
with in case A and illustrated in fig. 4, quod vide), the general 
equation is 

Y/X = (L — tanh nh/n) /2'P 

and “a ” = (L- tanh n,L„)/2P„. (Tie equation As.) 


Fiff. 4. 



To facilitate its solution by Stress Chart I., this equation 
is written 

2P« = L —tanh nhhi.^ 

the suffix (small a) being suppressed for simplicity. 

In the equations, is expressed for simplification in 
terms of 

VPJEI, 

where El is tlie flexural rigidity of the member at right 
angles to the plane of flexing, and should be made the 
smaller possible value if the member be not of circular cross- 
section. 

Thus P^ required = n\El, and during bending P=7i^EI, 
where P ^ Pa according as the member is a tie or a strut. 


To determine Expressions for Y/X/o?’ Ties flexed by 
various Methods. 

Method 1A :— 

Consider a straight uniform tie A, B of length 2La pin- 
jointed at the ends and strained by an initial end load Pa. 
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When a concentrated lateral load W is applied at mid-span 
■to produce a small deflexion in a transverse direction, assume 
Pa to be increased by elastic constraints at A and B to a 
value P, and the unBexed span to be slightly decreased to 
2L, as shown in flg. 4. 

Taking an origin 0 at mid-span on the line of action of P, 
end considering the deflexion ^ at -f x from O as negative, 
and therefore the bending moment for the curvature shown 
-as of positive sign 

M, = \V(L-*);2-f = . . . (1) 

where the symbols have their usual meaning. 

Let P/LI=:?i-. 

Then -/r 5 / = WL/2EI - Wa;/2EI. . . ( 2 ) 

The general solution to equation (2) is 

y — A cosh nx B sinh nx -4- W.r/2P — WL/2P. . (3) 

From equation (3) it follows that 

3max. at C'= W(L-tunh nL)/2P as measured . (4) 

or «/W = (L-LanhnL)/2«^EI .... (5; 

Here B — Y and W==X referred to in the General 
Procedure/^ 

Thus initially, when 3 = 0 and W = 0. equation (5) 
becomes 

0/0 = a=La — tanh/?.aLo)/2m/EI. (Tie equation Aj.) 
(where is the initijd unflexed half-length), 
or — tanhn„Lo). ... (6) 

Ua 

Equation (6) when solved for «« by trial or graph yields 
Pa=: naEI, wliicli is sought. 

Graphical equations to equation (6) may he readily 
obtained from the wide range of “A values” given in 
Chart I. 
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To obtain u solution from this chart, the curves plotted 
from generating equation A are used—which is equation (6), 
wherein the suffix a is suppressed for simplicity. Having 
obtained experimentally the “initial derivative a,” the corre¬ 
sponding value of Ela is located along the A values up the 
ordinate through /i^=0‘05 on the abscissae and the polar 
ray drawn—preferably on tracing-paper—through the point 
to the origin- The intersection of this ray with the appro¬ 
priate L curve, interpolated from the vertical scale on the 

Chart I. 
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extreme right of the chart, locates a point vertically above 
the value of sought along the abscissae scale ©f A values. 
The initial direct stress {fd} is thus found, since 

where K is the radius of gyration of the cross-section of the 
member. 

A simpler expression which may be used for an approxi¬ 
mate solution is obtained by writing equation (6) as 

2vEI«=(L«-l/«„).(7) 
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since tanh»aLa rapidly approaches unity for values of 
naLa> about 4 ; and this value will be easily exceeded in ties 
of fair length and cross-section under moderate stresses: 
e. g., for a tie-rod of mild steel 1 inch in diameter in which 
/d = 10j000 lb. per square inch, E = 30x10 lb. per square 
inch, and L = 60 inches, 

nL = 4-392. 

For J in. tie-rod of the same length under the above stress, 
wL = 5*850. 

It should perhaps be here observed that the equations 
obtained in the foregoing case, and in all the following cases 
with hinged ends, are based upon the assumption that no 
friction couples exist about these transverse axes of con¬ 
straint, and that results arising from this theoretical 
condition may, of course, be easily obtained in experimental 
work where friction slipping about the pins occurs, by taking 
two series of Y values : one series for increasing values of 
X, the other for decreasing values of X, so that the effect 
of friction may be neutralized by plotting the series of mean 
Y values against the one series of X values. 

Fig. 5. 


w 



Method 1 A. Alternative :— 

If, instead of measuring the deflexion at ( 1 , the slope 
{dyjdx) be measured at either end, as shown at B in fig. 5, 
we shall get 

dylda; = 0{8SLj) = W (tanhuL . sinh nL —cosh uL +1)/2P 

= W(1 — sechnL)/2P=W(l —sechnL)/2n®EI, (8> 

or 

dOjdW (initially) = a = (1 — sech yiaLa)/2ua*EI. 

( Tie equation A ) ; 

i.e., 2na*EIa = l—sech n^La. . . . (9) 

Here “ a ” is found by treating 6 as Y, and W as X, as 
described in the “ General Procedure.'’ A graphical solution 
for n*, and hence for may then be found by the aid of 
Chart II. 
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To use this chart, the experimental value o£ “ a ” having 
baen found, the polar value of 1000 Ela/L® is next located up 
the ordinate through 20, or located along the top of the 

chart where these polar values are extended : then the polar 
ray is drawn. The point of intersection of this ray with the 
“ A curve,projected on to the abscissa scale, gives the 
solution to and thus to the solution of P. 

Now, as nL increases, such nL rapidly decreases from 

Chart TI. 



Stress Chart for Ties A and B by slope. 


unity to a very small fraction, and, when nL> about 6, 
equation (9) may be written 

a=l/2n/EI=^l/2P«, or Pa:^^ l/2a. . . (10) 

This is clearly shown by the “ A curve of Chart II. 

Method 1 B :— 

As in Method 1 a, but with ends constrained by fixing 
couples M, M in the line of action of P, instead of being 
pin-jointed. (See fig. 6.) 
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Dsing the same sign conventions as in Method 1 a, the 
bending moment at d-.tr from the origin 0 = 

M;, = W ( L - ^) /2 -f P. ^ - M = Wid’^yidx^, . (11) 

nr —(WL/2-M)/EI—WA 72 EI. . (12) 

The general solution to equation (12) is 
y — A cosh nx -t- Bsinhn.'c +Wa 3 / 2 P + M/P — WL/2P . (13) 


Fig, 0. 



From this it follows that numerically at 0, remembering 
that y is negative, 

8 = — = W(L — 2 n . tanh nL/ 2 )/ 2 n^EI ; . (14) 

i. e., initially. 

5/W = 0/0 = a = -„-4prr (La- '-tanh nJjJ2).. (15) 

Jlil 71(1 

{Tie equationl^c.) 

Graphical solutions to this equation are given by the B values 
of Chart 1 . In this case the solution to n^ is located along 
the abscissa scale of B values by inter})olation from the 
appropriate polar ray of Ela(B) values, and the curve of L 
as described for the corresponding Method 1 b. 


Fig. 7. 



As in Method 1 a, equation (15) will be found to reduce 
to a simpler approximate expression; for when 

naL /2 > about 5, tanh njul2 = unity, 
and the above equation becomes 

2 n, 2 Ela= (L- 2 K). .(16) 

Method 1B. Alte7mative ; 

By measuring the slope 6 at L/2 from the origin, instead 
of the deflexion 8 at the middle. (See fig. 7.) 
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From equations (11) and (13) we get 

Ma. = W(tanh^coshn^—sinh nj*)/27i . . (17) 

= 0 when x—hf2 ; 

i. e.^ the point of inflexion and therefore of maximum slope 
=:6 occurs at ^ span from either end. 

Also from equation (13) 

dyjdx = ^ (tanh sinh — cosh4-1) 

= W(l-sech«L/2)/2P.(18) 

Thus “ a ” here=<7^/<;AV (initially) = (1 — sech naL«/2)/2//a®EI. 

[Tie equation B^).(19) 

Graphical solutions to equation (19) may readily be found 
from the B curve of Chart II., which has been drawn to cover 
a very wide range. A solution to n^l? is obtained from this 
chart by tite intersection of the “ B curve for all values 
of L, with the polar ray given by the determined value of 
in a similar way to that described for Method 1 a. 
Alternative. 

Ill passing, it may be noted that for values of nL> 
about 12, sech7iL/2 is a very small fraction, and therefore 
equation (19) becomes 

a = 1/2Pa or Pa = 1 2a as in Method 1 A. 

It is important to observe that in all cases, only the 
the smallest possible measurable values of Y and X are 
necessarv for the tletermination of the XY derivative,.so that 
the range of cases as regards rigidity to which these flexing 
methods are applicable i.s controlled by the problem of 
accurate measurement or magnification. 

The complete Thesis cuiitains detailed descriptions of 
flexing apparatus designed by the author to test the applica¬ 
bility of the theoretical expressions established here, and 
others of much more general utility established later. The 
results obtiiined therefrom show that remarkable agreements 
exist between the theoretical and the practical results. 

Units. 

It will be observed that throughout the series of stres.s 
charts (there are twelve in the complete series) units of force 
and of length are suppressed thereon. The reason for this 
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suppression lies in the fact—as a moment’s consideration 
will show—that the charts hold for any system of consistent 
units whatsoever, and, since the quantity E is compounded 
of units of both force and length, the particular units appli¬ 
cable to any experimental determination v/ill be those taken 
for E. Thus, if E is taken in pounds per square inch, length 
values (L) must be read off in inches, load values (P) in 
pounds, stress values (/^) in pounds per sq. inch, and second 
moment of area values (I) in inches ^ or radius of gyration 
values (K) in inches. If E is taken in kilograms per square 
millimetre, L must be read off in-millimetres, P in kilograms, 
ill kilograms per square millimetre, I in millimetres^, 
or K in millimetres. 

In this way. and by a judicious choice of units—although 
on some of the charts only a few curves for L have been 
drawn,—these curves may be used for a number of actually 
different lengths by the expedient of altering the units of 
length to suit a chosen curve, thereby considerably extending 
the range of the chart used. 
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fill “ Sign Conventions applied to Flexing Problems.” By the author. 
Philosophical Magazine, vol. v. April 1928. 

(To be continued.) 
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C. Oscillations in Low Pressure Discharge-Tubes. By 
E. W. B. GiLii, B.Sc., M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford *. 


M any observers bave noticed the occurrence of 
oscillations when direct current discharges pass in 
gases at low pressures ; but as no systematic investigation 
appears to have been made of the phenomenon the 
following experiments leading to a simple theory were 
carried out. 

The discharge-tube T in the figure, contained two small 
circular electrodes, about 1 cm. in diameter, whose distance 



apart could be varied from a fraction of a mm. to about 
1 cm. The tube contained air at a lov^ pressure. A 
standard adjustable air - condenser C was connected 
externally across the electrodes, and a discharge was 
passed through the tube from a direct current high voltage 
dynamo. This current was maintained at any desired 
value by the insertion in one of the leads to the dynamo of a 
2-electrode valve B. The discharge current had to pass 
across the valve and could therefore be adjusted to any 
desired value by controlling the temperature of the valve 
filament. 

* Communicated by Prof. J. S. Tovviisend, F.lv.S. 
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In this arrangement the potential across the discharge- 
tube is that necessary for the particular current passing, 
and the remaining potential of the dynamo falls across the 
valve. It was found that up to a limiting current of the 
order of 2 or 3 milliamps this discharge, over a very large 
range of pressures, produced oscillations varying in fre¬ 
quency according to circumstances from a few per second 
to about 150,000 a second. 

The oscillations were detected and their wave-length 
determined by a single valve self heterodyning vdreless 
receiver graduated in wave-lengths. This receiver was 
placed a few yards from the discharge-tube, which emitted 
quite enough energy to produce a loud signal. 

The waves emitted were extremely rich in harmonics, 
and care was necessary not to confuse the fundamental 
with some of the louder harmonics. 

Experimental Results. 

In what follows the fundamental wave-length* A was 
found to depend on the following factors ;— 

1. The pressure p of the air in the discharge-tube 

measured in mm. of rnercurj'. 

2. The distance d between the electrodes. 

3. The current i flowing through the tube. 

4. The capacity C of the condenser. 

The results of varying one only of these factors keeping 
the remainder constant were as follow^s :— 

1. Pressure. —Oscillations w^ere examined from p = 85 
to p=2. It is difficult to get oscillations below p~2, but 
they can be produced for much higher values than 85. 
The general effect of a reduction in pressure is a reduction 
in the wave length but the variation is not large. 

2. Distance between the Electrodes. —The wave-length A 
increases rapidly as the distance is increased: thus for 
p=25, m.a. &C = 110cm.; whend=*7 mm. A=2700 
metres ; d = lT mm. A =4200; and d = l-5 mm. A =6800. 
As the wave-length gets inconveniently large for the 
larger values of d most of the measurements W'ere made 
with small gaps. 
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3. The Current. —The current magnitude has a much 
greater effect upon the wave-length than any of the 
other factors. Thus forp=25 mm. C = 110 cm., d=*7 mm. 
the corresponding values of i and X are given below. 


i. 

A. 

Ai. 

■5 m.a. 

10400 

5-2 

■75 

6850 

5-14 

1 

5250 

5-25 

1-25 

4250 

5-31 

1-5 

.3500 

5-25 

1 - 7.5 

3000 

5-25 

2 

2700 

5-4 

2-25 

2400 

5-4 

2'.5 

2100 

5-25 


The last column gives the product of i and A and 
shows that very approximately iA=constant ; for small 
values of i the oscillations are of audible frequency. A 
large number of sets of observations were made for various 
values of C and d, and in all cases iX was approximately 
constant in each set. 

4. The Capacity .—As the capacity is increased the 
wave-length increases and the curve giving the relation 
between C and A is very accurately a straight line. 
The line does not pass through the origin and is given 
by the equation 

A-Ar (C4-c'). 

where k and c' are constants : c' is small and depends on 
the current, being larger for the larger currents. 

For example, vdth p=6-7 d = l-l mm. ; when the 
current is *21 m.a. the wave-length increases uniformly, 
being 8200 metres for C = 15 cm. and 12,600 metres for 
C=:^40 cm.; here c'=30 cm. 

For a current of 1-35 m.a. A increases from 2500 
metres for C=^15 to 6000 metres for C = 100 : in this case 
c' =45. 

The final experimental result is therefore that 
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h depends only on d and p and increases if either is 
increased, c’ is small and depends chiefly on i and 
decreases if i is increased. 

The following theory appears to be adequate to explain 
the experimental results :—Suppose that the valve fila¬ 
ment is first of all heated to the temperature necessary to 
allow a current i to pass the valve. At the moment when 
the external E.M.F. is applied practically all of it falls 
across the valve owing to its very small capacity. The 
current i thus commences to flow^ instantaneously through 
the valve, and, provided the external E.M.F. is large 
enough, this current i remains constant whatever happens 
in the rest of the system. 

At the outset the tube insulates, the potential across it 
being low, and all the current i flows into the condenser, 
and the potential across it and the tube increases until 
the sparking potential is reached. At this stage the tube 
begins to conduct and the current through it begins to 
grow from zero value ; but as the constant current i is still 
flowing into the combination a portion of it will still flow' 
into the condenser until the discharge current has growm 
to the value i. At the instant, therefore, when current 
ceases to flow' into the condenser the potential across it 
and the discharge - tube is slightly above the sparking 
potential, say Vj. 

For air this state of affairs is essentially unstable ; as 
the sparking potential is higher than that required to 
maintain a current, the potential cannot remain at v^, 
the condenser begins to discharge through the tube, and 
the current through the tube begins to exceed i. 

The relation between E.M.F. and current in a discharge- 
tube is that for zero current the E.M.F. is the sparking 
potential, and that as the current is increased the E.M.F. 
falls till it reaches a certain value Vg corresponding to a 
current ig. ^fler which, however much the current is 
increased, the E.M.F. remains practically the same. 

The superposition of the condenser discharge current 
upon the current i flowing through the tube runs the 
potential across the tube down to this value Vg and the 
condenser then ceases to discharge, as the P.D across it 
can fall no further. If i is less than the critical value i^ 
the discharge must go out, as the potential Vg at this 
instant across the tube will only maintain currents equal 
to or greater than -ig* If ^ is equal to or larger than ■ig the 
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discharge current remains constant, the condenser has no 
further effect, and no oscillations occur, which explains 
why no oscillations could be found unless the current was 
small. 

For the small currents the discharge goes out and the 
current again all flows into the condenser, charging it from 
Vg to Vi, at which point it again discharges, after which the 
process repeats itself indefinitely. The time for the 
charging is 

-V2 )^ 

i 


and if the time for discharge is Iq the total time for one 
cycle is +^o- ^ut A is proportional to the total 


time of one cycle, and since Xi was found to be constant if C 
is fixed, this shows, as might have been expected, that 
is indefinitely small; for Vj and Vg are constant and 
independent of i. Thus far, then, it has been proved that 

Ax-. 

i 


It remains to account for the constant c\ 

At first sight it might appear that stray capacities and 
the capacity of the electrodes might account for this, but 
these corrections cannot be more than a few electrostatic 
units w^hile c' is about 30. 

It must be remembered, however, that when the 
potential across the condenser reaches its maximum value 
the gap is discharging, and its capacity is not solely due 
to the electrodes but is verj' much increased by the space 
charges. That this is the correct explanation is borne 
out by the fact that c' increases if i is increased. 

Finally, therefore, 

A x 

i ’ 

Vj — Vg is the difference between the sparking potential and 
the minimum maintenance potential. This difference is 
increased if we increase the distance between the electrodes 
or raise the pressure, which is in accordance vith the 
observed facts. 

A simple experiment verified the deduction that Iq is 
very small. A hot wire ammeter was placed to read the 
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current flowing into and out of the condenser. There is no 
possibility of resonance on the wave-lengths emitted, and 
the condenser current cannot therefore exceed the current 
flowing into the system. But when 1 m.a. was flowing 
through the 2-electrode valve the hot wire ammeter 
read as much as 30 m.a. This can only occur if the dis¬ 
charge current reaches momentarily a very high value 
causing the AC instrument to give a reading greater than 
the DC instrument. 

The impurity of the emitted wave is evident from a 
consideration of the process occurring. The potential 
across the condenser rises uniformly from Vg to Vj and falls 
instantaneously to Vo each cycle. 

An application of Fourier’s analysis indicates that in 

such a case the amplitude of the nth. harmonic is of the 

n 

amplitude of the fundamental. 

The presence of the external condenser is not essential 
for the production of oscillations, the capacity of the 
electrodes magnified, as explained by the presence of the 
space charges, being sufficient to produce oscillations. 

It appears, therefore, that any discharge-tube is in a 
state of oscillation provided that the sparking potential 
is higher than the maintenance potential and that the 
current is less than that at which the maintenance potential 
is independent of the current. At the higher pressures 
there is a fair range of currents over which oscillations 
occur, but at pressures of 2 or 3 multimetres they only 
occur if the current is a very small fraction of a milli- 
ampere. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the existence of 
oscillations in no way depends on the particular method of 
limiting the current by a valve. If the current is con¬ 
trolled instead by a large resistance oscillations occur 
equally well, but the calculations are not quite so simple. 

Professor Townsend, in whose laboratory the experi¬ 
ments were made, has most kindly given me much advice 
and assistance. 


\The Editors do not hula themselves responsible for tht 
views expressed by their correspondents.^ 
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Cl. The Efficiency of Production of Fluorescent X-Rays. 
By Arthur H. Compton, Professor of Physics at the 
University of Chicago *. 

T 'HERE exists a simple theory of the mechanism by 
which fluorescent X-rays are produced, which gives a 
definite prediction of the intensity of these rays. According 
to this theory, when an electron in the K energy level of an 
atom absorbs a quantum of X-rays, it is ejected as a 
photoelectron. An electron from the L or outer levels 
will then fall into the K level, resulting in the emission of a 
quantum of K series X-rays. For each quantum of energy 
absorbed by the K electrons there should thus be emitted 
one quantum of fluorescent X-rays of the K type. The 
ratio of the absorbed to the emitted rays can thus be 
directly calculated. 

This simple theory has, however, predicted two impor¬ 
tant results which are inconsistent with experiment. The 
intensity of the fluorescent X-rays is found not to be as 
great as this theory indicates ; and the ^-rays excited by 
the X-rays are found to be more plentiful than it predicts. 
Both of these facts are indicated by the data accumulated 

* Communicated br the Author. 
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by Sadler * * * § and have been emphasized by Barkla f and by 
Barkla and Dallas 

The Compound Photoelectric Effect and 
Fluorescent Yield. 

A source of difficulty with the theory was made evident 
by Auger’s discovery in 1925 § of the compound photo¬ 
electric effect,” i. e., the simultaneous ejection of several 
^-particles from the same atom. By measuring their 
ranges || he found that in addition to the photoelectron 
whose velocity is given by Einstein’s equation 

Ekin=^V~^VK 

for absorption by a A electron, there might be emitted 
from the same atom an electron of energy 

E=^vk—2^vl 

and others of a similar type. The total energy of all the 
j8-particles from a single atom was never more than hv. 
This observation showed that there are two different 
processes by which the atom can return to its normal 
condition. The first process is that in which the energy 
liberated when the atom returns to its normal state is 
radiated as a fluorescent ray. In the second process the 
energy absorbed by the atom is spent m ejecting from the 
atom one or more electrons. This may be considered 
either as a kind of internal photelectric absorption, or, as 
Auger thinks more reasonable, a radiationless energy 
transfer of the type which Klein and Rosseland describe 
as an “ event of the second kind.” Such an event—the 
transfer of the energy of an excited atom to an electron— 
has been recognized for some time in optics, and Rosseland 
had opined ^ that it should also appear in the X-ray 
domain. It is clear that the occurrence of events of this 
second type will result in less intense fluorescent radiation, 

* C. A. Sadler, Phil. Mag-, xvii. p. 739 (1909); xviii. p. 107 (1909); 
xix. p. 337 (1910). 

t C. G. Barkla, Phil. Trans, ccxvii. p. 315 (1917). 

X C. G. Barkla and lMi.es Dallas, Phil. IMag. xlvii. p. 1 (1924). 

§ P. Anger, C. It clxxx. p. 65 (1925); J. de Phys. et Padium^ 
p. 205 (1925). 

jj P. Auger, Ann. de Physique, vi. p. 183 (1920). 

Kosselaud, Zeits. f. Phys- xiv. p. 173 (1923). The suggestion that 
such an event might account for the anomalous ionization and fluores¬ 
cence by X-rays was 8ugge.«ted by Kossel, Zeita. f. Phys. xix. p. 333 
(1923), and by Barkla and Dallas, Phil. Mag. xlvii. p. 1 (i924). 
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and more intense jS radiation, which is precisely what is 
needed to satisfy the demands of Sadler’s and Barkla’s 
work. 

Auger* has determined the probability that an event 
involving fluorescence will occur by the direct method of 
counting the number n of photoelectrons ejected from the 
K shell of an element (these can be identified for the heavier 
elements, because the range is shorter than that of a photo¬ 
electron ejected from an outer level), and comparing this 
with the number oi atoms from which go associated 
tracks of the second kind. The difference n—n^ is the 
number of fluorescent quanta emitted. He thus 
obtains what is known as the ‘‘ fluorescence yield,” 

w=ni/n .( 1 ) 

His results are summarized in the following table : 

Table I. 


EienicTit. 

Voltage. 

V.'. 

A 

70 kv 

•07 

36 Kr 

70 

•5 


22 

■51 

54 Xe 

43 

•71 


The experiments on krypton, using tw^o different wave¬ 
lengths of primary X-rays, indicate that the fluorescence 
yield is a property of the atom and is independent of the 
wave-length of the exciting radiation. It is evident from 
these results that especially for the hghter elements the 
compound photoelectric effect is of relatively great 
importance. 

Fluoresence Yield from Measurements of Fluorescence. 

It is also possible to determine the fluorescence yield 
from measurements of the intensity of the fluorescent rays. 
If the compound photoelectric effect is the sole cause of 
the difficulty with the simple theory outhned above, the 
yield thus calculated should be identical with that deter- 

* P. Auger, Ann. de Physique, vi. p. 183 (1926). 

3T 2 
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mined by Auger. Kossel* * * § and Bothef have calculated 
approximate values of this factor using the fluorescence 
data given by Sadler and Barkla respectively. KossePs 
results are :— 


Table II. 



24 

26 

27 

29 

30 

Element . 

Cr 

Fe 

Co 

Cu 

Zn 

w . 

•23 

•32 

•39 

•42 

•51 


These values are of the same order of magnitude as those 
of Auger, but vary with atomic number at a surprising 
rate. Kossel himself evidently does not have much 
confidence in their rehabifity, since he remains uncertain 
whether the experiments really show’ that w is less than 1. 
His work is of especial interest, how’ever, in that he was 
led from these figures to give the first suggestion of atomic 
transformations of the second kind in order to accoimt for 
a fluorescence yield less than unity. 

The values of w calculated by Bothe, 0*5 for Br and 
0*23 for Cr, fit more acceptably than do KossePs with 
Auger’s data. Jauncey and De Foe J have also made a 
rough measurement of the ratio of the fluorescent energy 
from copper to the absorbed rays, leading to a value of the 
fluorescence yield less than unity. 

Since Auger’s discovery of the compound photoelectric 
effect, two measurements of the fluorescence yield have 
been made, one by Balderston § and one by Harms {|. 
Balderston compares the total number of absorbed 
quanta with the number of fluorescent K quanta, calling 
the ratio u. Since only about | of aU the absorbed quanta 
are absorbed by the K shell, his ratio u must be divided 
by f in order to get the fluorescence yield, w, which is 
comparable wdth Auger’s data. As thus corrected, his 
values are:— 

* W. Kossel, Zeits.f. Thys. xix. p. 338 (1923). 

t W. Bothe, Physik. ZeUs. xxvi. p. 410 (1926). 

i G. E. M. Jauncey and O. K. Be Foe, Proc. Nat. Acad. xi. p. 520 
(1925). 

§ L. Balderston, Phys. Rev. xxvii. p. 695 (1926). 

jj M. I. Harms, Ann. d. Phys. Ixxxii. p. 87 (1926)# 
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Table III. 


26 

28 

29 

30 

42 

47 

Element ,.. 

Ee 

Ni 

Cu 

Zn 

Mo 

Ag 

w . 

•38 

■45 

•50 

•57 

•95 

•86 


The experimental error in these determinations is 
probably large. Balderston calls attention to an 
uncertainty of 13 per cent, in the solid angle subtended by 
the window of the ionization chamber. Errors which are 
probably of the same order of magnitude are introduced 
also by uncertainty in the absorption in the ethyl bromide 
vapour, and by the method of calculation, which involves an 
extrapolation, assuming a linear variation over a range of 
wave-lengths in some cases more than 3 times the range 
over which observations were taken. More serious errors 
of a consistent nature are apparently introduced by the 
assumption that the ionization of different wave-lengths 
in air is proportional to the absorption in air, whereas for 
the shorter wave-lengths a large part of the absorption is 
due to scattering, and does not result in ionization. Also, 
since in his experiments the fluorescent rays struck the side 
walls of the ionization chamber, w^hereas the primary 
rays did not, it was not possible to compare the relative 
intensities, even of the same wave-length, by comparing 
the ionizations. These values can therefore be assigned 
but httle weight. 

Harms*hasmadea more careful analysis of the problem. 
In the following table his results are given in columns 
2 and 3. 

Table IV. 


Element. w'. w. ly (corrected). 


26 

Fe 

•530 

29 

Cu 

•589 

30 

Zn 

•598 

34 

Se 

•647 

38 

Sr 

•598 

42 

Mo 

•754 


■303 

•282 

•394 

•378 

•418 

•403 

•530 

■517 

•590 

•615 

•754 

(•730) 


* M. 1. Harms, loc. cit. 
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In calculating w' Harms has made use of Kossel’s relation 
between the wave-length and the ionization current per 
erg of ^-ray energy. As he himself notes, Kulenkampff * * * § 
and Kircher and Schmitz f have independently reached the 
conclusion that from -SA to 1*5A there is a strict propor¬ 
tionality between absorbed energy and ionization. Yet 
Kossel considers the older work of Lenard and Holthusen 
more reliable, and Harms has used KosseFs correction 
factor to calculate the energy from the ionization. The 
conclusion of Kulenkampff and of Kircher and Schmitz 
has recently been confirmed by Crowther and Bond J, and 
is supported by the results about to be described. Harms’s 
data should thus not have been corrected by KosseFs 
factor, and he should have obtained the values of w given 
in column 4. 

There are some minor corrections that should be applied 
to Harms’s results ;—(1) The mass scattering coejficient of 
air for A '71 should be, from Hewlett’s data on carbon §, 
not less than 0-20, whereas Harms has used the value 
0*17 ; (2) a part of the secondary X-rays is scattered, 
whereas Harms assumes that it is wholly fluorescent. 
From my measurements this fraction varies from 4 per 
cent, in the case of A *71A exciting secondary rays in 
iron to 0-4 per cent, in selenium; (3) the value for 
strontium was obtained using a surface of strontium 
sulphate instead of the element, and a correction of 5 per 
cent, must be applied to make it comparable with 
the values for the other elements ; (4) the value for 
molybdenum is an extrapolated one, assuming that the 
variation of w with the atomic number is linear. This 
assumption probably is not justified. These minor 
corrections give us the values in the last column. 

Harms’s measurements are subject to some uncertainty, 
because the intensity of the primary and fluorescent 
beams were measured by two ionization chambers of very 
different design. The measurements thus involved a 
comparison of the capacities of the two systems, the 
sensitivity of the two electrometers, and the effective path 
of the X-rays in the two ionization chambers. Moreover, 
he used a beam from a molybdenum target, filtered through 

* H. Kulenkampff, Ann. der Phxjs. Ixxix. p. 97 (1926). 

t H. Kircher and W. Schmitz, Zeits. f. Fhys. xxxvi. p. 484 (1926). 

t J. C. Crowther and W. N. Bond, Phil. Mag*, vi. p. 401 (1928). 

§ C. W. Hewlett, Phys. Hev. x^ii. p. 284 (1921). 
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a zirconium screen, and assumed that the effective wave¬ 
length of the transmitted rays was that of the K lines. A 
spectral analysis of the X-rays under these conditions * 
shows that ordinarily only about 25 per cent, of the filtered 
beam consists of the Ka lines, and that there is a band of 
the continuous spectrum in the neighbourhood of 0-5A 
which has more energy than has the Ka radiation. This 
heterogeneity makes it impossible to estimate the absorp¬ 
tion accurately from tables of absorption coefficients, as 
Harms found it necessary to do. It would, nevertheless, 
seem that Harms's values of the fluorescence yield, after 
applying the corrections noted above, are more reliable 
than those of the other investigators. 


Fijr. 1. 



New Measurements of the Fluorescent Yield. 

In view of the unsatisfactory status of these fluorescence 
measurements, I have undertaken some new measurements 
of the fluorescence yield. These measurements were meant 
to be of only a preliminary character ; but as they have 
led to results that seem more rehable than those now in 
the literature, and since it is uncertain when the experi¬ 
ments can be continued, it seems worth while to publish 
them at this time. 

The apparatus used in my experiments is shown in 
fig. 1, which is dravn approximately to scale. 

* A. W. Hull, Physc Eev. x. p. 666 (1917). 
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Nearly homogeneous X-rays were obtained by taking the 
fluorescent rays from plates of various elements placed 
at Ri, just over the X-ray tube *. These homogeneous 
rays were limited by a diaphragm S^, and fell on the 
radiator Kg whose fluorescence yield was to be determined. 
Rg was a flat thick plate placed at 45 degrees on the crystal 
table of a Bragg spectrometer, and of area large enough to 
intercept all the rays coming through the diaphragm Si. 
The fluorescent rays from Rg entered the ionization 
chamber Ii at its position B, through a lead diaphragm Sg. 
The ionization current thus obtained was compared with 
that observed when the chamber was turned to the 
position A, with the radiator Rg removed, and with a second 
diaphragm at Sj of opening small enough so that the 
ionization current was of the same order of magnitude as 
that found in position B. The water-cooled tungsten 
target X-ray tube was usually operated at about 40 
miUiamperes and 53 peak kilovolts. 

The ionization chamber was 8 cm, diameter and 11 cm. 
long, inside. The dimensions of the diaphragm used at 
S 2 were such that no X-rays reached the side walls in 
either position A or B. The front and back faces of the 
chamber were covered vith thin celluloid, and the chamber 
was filled with methyl bromide vapour. The fraction of the 
X-rays absorbed by the gas in the chamber was measured 
for each wave-length employed by the use of a second 
ionization chamber Ig. The absorption by the celluloid 
windows was corrected for by measuring the direct beam 
through an equal thickness of celluloid placed at F. For 
the longer-wave-lengths it wns necessary to apply a cor¬ 
rection for the absorption in the 11 cm. column of air 
displaced by the ionization chamber. 

Calculation of the Fluorescence Yield. 

The intensity of the fiuorescent X-rays may be calcu¬ 
lated as follows : If p' is the total absorption coefficient of 
the primary X-rays in the radiator, we have 

.( 2 ) 

* The hi^h degree of homogeueity thus obtained was recognized long 
ago by Barkla, tind has recently been investigated by the writer (Proe. 
iS’at Acad. xiv. p. 549, 1928). In thi^ latter paper I failed to mention 
the work of Allism and IJuane (Proc. Nat. Acad. xi. p. 480, 1925), w'bo 
also call attention to this remarkable homogeneity. 
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where t' is the photoelectric absorption, and o' is the 
absorption due to scattering. If, as is the case in these 
experiments, the primary wave-length A' is shorter than 
the critical K absorption wave-length of the radiator Ax, 
the greater part of the photoelectric absorption is that due 
to the electrons in the K shell, tk'. Let us suppose that a 
beam of intensity I' and of cross-section A' traverses a 
thickness ds of the radiator. The number of quanta 
absorbed by the K electrons, and hence the number of 
photoelectrons ejected from the K energy levels of the 
atoms will then be 

dn~VA''Zif(Ls .(3) 

hv 


where v' is the effective frequency of the primary rays. 
By equation (1), the number of fluorescent quanta is then 
dn^ =w dn, where w is the fluorescence yield, and the total 
power in the fluorescent beam \vt 11 be hf'dn-^, where v" is 
the effective frequency of the fluorescent ray. Barkla 
and Sadler have shown that the intensity of the fluorescent 
ray is the same in all directions. Thus the power in the 
fluorescent ray entering the ionization chamber from the 
thin layer ds (uncorrected for absorption) is 


dF" =hv''dni 


JF 

4nr^ 



. ( 4 ) 


where A" is the area of the diaphragm S 2 , t is the distance 
from Rg to Sg, and P' =^AT' is the power in the primary 
beam striking the radiator. 

If the fluorescent ray leaves the surface at the same angle 
with the normal as that at Trhich the primary beam enters, 
the paths of the primary beam and of the secondary beam 
in the radiator are equal, having the value, let us say, s. 
Writing p' and yd' for the absorption coefficients of the 
two beams *, we thus have for the power in the fluorescent 
beam from a thick radiator, 



w Tx' v" i 

4 77 y -t y" v' / 


Strictly speaking, one should use an absorption ccefficient inter¬ 
mediate between and t’, since part of the primary rays scattered in the 
radiator are reabstabed before learing the radiator. Howeyer, p' and r 
are so nearly equal that this difference can be neglected. 
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Writing instead of v"/v' its equivalent A'/ , we obtain 

for the value of the fluorescence yield, 


W=4:7T 


y2 

A" 


A" P" 
tk' A'P" 


. . ( 6 ) 


The quantities r and A" can be measiured directly, 
A' and are the weighted mean wave-lengths of the 
fluorescent radiations from the radiators Ri and Rg 
respectively *, and and y," are the absorption coefficients 
in the radiator of the wave-lengths A' and A". The 
values of y! and y!* have been interpolated from the tables 
of absorption data compiled by the writer f. According to 
Richtmyer and Warburton J, the coefficient h in Owen’s 
formula for the photoelectric absorption per atom, 
t«=KZ4A3, 

is 0*0224 on the short wave-length side of the K absorption 
limit and 0-0033 on the long wave-length side. The 
fraction (224-33)/224 —0-85 of t is thus due to the K 
electrons. For absorption in the radiators here con 
sidered, the scattering term <t is less than 1 per cent, of y 
and may be neglected in the calculation. We thus have, 

Tk'=0-85p'.(7) 

In order to obtaiu the ratio V/V from the experimental 
data, let us assume in accord vdth the results of Kulen- 
kampfl§, Kjrcherand Schmitz ||, and Crowther^ that the 
ionization is proportional to the energy spent in producing 
jS-rays. Of the total energj^ absorbed in the methyl 
bromide vapour, the fraction T/'p is spent in exciting photo¬ 
electrons (the part spent in exciting recoil electrons may 
be neglected). As we have seen, if the frequency is greater 
than the K limit of bromine, 85 per cent, of this is absorbed 
in the K shell, and 15 per cent, in the outer shells. If Ua 
is the total number of absorbed quanta, a number 




=0-85wb - 

* On tile basis of the results of Unnewehr (Ph}S. llev. xxii. p. 5i!9, 
1923) and the writer (Proc. Nat. Acad. xiv. p. 549, 1928) the ratio of 
the a lines to the ^ lines has been taken as 5; 1 for the elements used. 

t A. H. Compton, ‘X-Rays and Electrons’ (Van Nostrand, 1926), 
P- 184. 

J E. K. Richtmyer and F. VV. Warburton, I’hys. Rev. xxii. p. 539 
(1923). 

^ H. Kulenkampff, Ann. dec Vhys. Ixxix. p. 97 (1926). 

11 H. Kircher and W Schmitz, Zeits.f. Phys. xxxvi. p. 484 (1926). 

^ J. C. Crowther and W. N. Bond, Phil. Masr. vi. p. 401 (1928). 
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reappears as fluorescent K rays of frequency vb/. The 
energy of the K rays escaping to the walls is thus 

0-85w;Br .(8) 

where fji" is the absorption of the bromine K rays in the 
methyl bromide vapour, and x is the effective distance 
traversed by the rays before reaching the walls. An 
approximate calculation of gives 0-937. Noting 

that the absorbed energy is and that v''/v=X/X", 

this means that the fraction of the absorbed energy lost 
as K radiation is 

0-85x 0-937M)Br—• 

Any fluorescent L or M radiation will be absorbed before 
reaching the walls of the ionization chamber, and hence 
■will appear as ^S-ray energy. There are, however, also 
scattered rays from the methyl bromide vapour which escape 
from the ionization chamber wdthout producing ionization. 
The number of such scattered quanta is n. =n,a/fji, of 
which a fraction will escape from the chamber. 

Thus the total fraction of the absorbed energy which 
escapes from the ionization chamber is 

0-796 If?-xV) 

yU A Br 

If we call R the ratio of the energy spent in producing 
ionization to the absorbed energy, we thus have, for 
rays shorter than the K hmit of bromine, 

R = l-0-796(tt’''A) . . (9) 

\ fX. A Bv . 

When A is greater than Aj^sr the second term in this 
expression becomes negligibly small. 

Let i' and i" be the ionization currents due to the 
primary and secondary ra 3 ^s respectively, f and f the 
fractions of the two beams absorbed b^^ the methyl 
bromide, and S' and S" be the areas of the shts Si used in 
the two cases. Then, 

F P7"S" R" 

i’ ~ P/'S' R' ‘ 

Here pa' and yia" are the absorption coefficients in air o 
the two beams, r is as before the distance from Rg to the 
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ionization chamber, and x' and x" account for the absorp¬ 
tion in the celluloid window. We thus have, 


P' 


'fB'W ey" 


( 10 ) 


■ t'f S"R" 
where y—ii,a'i^-\-x. 

Making use of equations (7) and (10), expression (6) now 
becomes 

. ^'4- A" i" /' ^ ^ jv 


i(;=:14-78 ' 


The Measurement of Relative Intensities for 
different Wave-lengths. 

It will be seen that an expression s imil ar to equation (10) 
affords a means of comparing the power in two X-ray 
spectrum lines of different wave-lengths in terms of the 
ionization resulting from them. The appropriate form of 
the expression is 

P 2 .^ ^ 

where the significance of the various terms is as in 
equation (10). This expression, of course, does not correct 
for the difference in reflecting power of the grating for the 
two wave-lengths. 

Evaluation of the Fluorescence Yield. 

In the present experiment, referring to equation (11), 
r—15-78 cm., A"=7 70 cm.^ and the other quantities are 
given in the following table : 


Table V. 


Experiment, 

A. 

A'. 

n'+fi" 

F 

i" 

i' 

S' 

S" ' 

r 

f 


R' 

R" ■ 

w. 

1. Sn-^Mo 

•482 

•696 

1-425 

•370 

•00374 

•440 

1-016 

M36 

•69 

2. Ag->Mo 

•549 

•696 

1-290 

•352 

•00374 

■588 

1-013 

1-093 

•67 

3. Sn^Se 

•482 

1-085 

2-24 

•727 

•000472 

•742 

1-091 

•788 

•63 

4. Mo->Se 

•696 

1-085 

1-427 

•866 

•000472 

1-69 

1-073 

•694 

•55 

6. Sr->Se 

•859 

1-085 

1-334 

•970 

•000472 

2-33 

1-048 

•622 

•66 

6. Sn->M 

•482 

1-629 

4-69 

•261 

•000472 

•343 

1-316 

•788 

•33 

7. Mo^M 

•696 

1-629 

2-30 

•441 

•000472 

•781 

1-299 

•694 

•38 

8. Sr->Ni 

•859 

1-629 

1-75 

•579 

•000472 

1-08 

1-267 

•622 

•37 

fi. Se->Ni 

1*085 

1-629 

1-40 

1-39 

•000472 

•463 

1-210 

1-000 

•37 

10. Zn->Ni 

1-410 

1-629 

1-292 

1-42 

•000472 

•805 

1-102 

1-000 

•42 
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The diaphragm apertures S' and S" can he measured 
directly. The ratios F/i' are the ratios of ionization 
ciurents as read from the electrometer, except that 
corrections have been apphed to take account of the 
scattered primary rays mixed with the fluorescent rays 
from Ri a-lso for the scattered rays mixed with the 
fluorescent rays from Rg- These corrections were based 
on absorption measurements of the mixed rays. Only in 
the cases of tin rays falling on nickel and of the primary 
rays falhng on zinc were these corrections large—^that is, 
in cases 6 and 10. The absorbed fractions/' and/" were 
measured directly by means of the auxiliary ionization 
chamber Ig. The absorption coefficients yua' and yua" used 
in calculating y' and y" were interpolated from a table 
given by Siegbahn *. 

In order to evaluate R'/R", it was at flrst assumed that, 
since the atomic numbers of selenium and bromine are 
nearly the same, the fluorescence yield w will be the same 
for both. Expressing R in terms of w, as in equation (9)^ 
equation (11) can thus be solved for w in experiments 
3, 4, and 5, giving the mean value =0-549. In making 
this calculation, since under the conditions of these 
experiments a was less than 1 per cent, of y, the last 
term in equation (9) was neglected. Thus for wave¬ 
lengths greater than the K limit of bromine R may be 
taken to have the value 1. Using this value 0-549 for the 
fluorescent yield in bromine, provisional values of R for 
the other cases could be calculated, and provisional values 
of w determined for mol^^bdenum and nickel. This showed 
the rate of change of tv vith atomic number, and indicated 
that if 0-542 is the mean value of w for bromine and 
selenium, its value for bromme should be -565. Using 
this value for w^^., and taking T=/i,, the values of R'/R" 
shown in column 9 are calculated from equation (9). 
From equation (11) we then obtain the values of w given 
in the last column. 

Discussion of Results. 

There is no significant variation in the values of the 
fluorescence yield w with the wave-length of the exciting 
radiation. The only apparent departure from this state¬ 
ment is for the nickel radiator when excited by rays fronr 


M. Siegbfih.n, ‘ Spectroscopy of X-Rays/ p. 246. 
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tin and from zinc. As we have noted, however, in these 
two cases the corrections due to the presence of scattered 
X-rays were so large as to make the results considerably 
less reliable than in the other cases. The experiments 
thus indicate (in support of the conclusions of all previous 
investigators) that the fluorescent yield is a constant 
characteristic of the radiator, but independent of the 
exciting radiation. 



If we had assumed that the number of ions produced 
per unit energy by the ^-rays in the ionization chamber 
were a function of the wave-length of the incident X-rays, 
as was assumed by Kossel and Harms, this independence 
of w of the exciting wave-length would not have appeared. 
For the efflciency of ion production by the fluorescent rays 
from any one radiator would have remained constant, 
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while that due to the exciting rays would on this assump¬ 
tion have varied with their wave-length, resulting in a 
corresponding variation 'm. w. In so far as the values of 
w here obtained are constant for a given radiator Rg 
therefore, this work supports the conclusions reached by 
Kulenkampfi, Earcher and Schmitz, and Crowther that 
the ionization by ^-rays per unit energy is independent of 
their energy. 


Fig. 3. 



In fig. 2 are plotted the values of the fluorescence yield 
given by the different investigators. Of these, as we have 
seen, iUiger’s values have been obtained by the direct 
method of comparing the number of single photoelectrons 
with the number of compound photoelectrons. The 
results of Bothe, Kossel, and Balderston can be considered 
only as rough approximations, and Harms’s values should 
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be corrected for certain unjustified assumptions in the 
calculations. In fig. 3 Harms’s values of w as thus cor¬ 
rected are compared with those of Auger and the writer. 
Their agreement with the writer’s results is seen to be 
good. 

If the assumption of Auger and Kossel is correct, that 
the compound photoelectric effect is the whole explanation 
of the fact that the fluorescence yield is less than unity. 
Auger’s values should fall on the same curve with those of 
Harms and the wTiter. Though this agreement is not 
exact, it is probably within the limits of experimental 
error. The present work thus confirms x4uger and Kossel’s 
theory that the compound photelectric effect is responsible 
for the fact that the fluorescence yield is less than unity . 

It will be noted that these experiments show a rapid 
increase of the fluorescence vield with increasing atomic 
number. For elements as light as aluminium, fluorescence 
should thus be aim ’ non-existent. On the other hand, 
for a heavy element such as iodine, a larger portion of the 
absorbed energy is spent in producing fluorescence and a 
smaller portion in producing ionization. This gives a 
lighter element, such as argon, a certain advantage for 
use in an ionization chamber, thoiiihin this cavse it is. of 
course, more difficult to secure complete absorption. 

Of practical significance is the fact that, having a 
knowledge of the fluorescence yield, it is now’ possible to 
make a rehable calculation of the relative intensity of 
X-ray beams cf different wave-lengths, in terms of 
the ionization which they produce. The necessary 
formula is'given in equation (10). 

SUMJVIABY. 

A review^ of the published data describing the intensity 
of fluorescent X-rays shows that the various observers 
agree that the number of quanta of fluorescent X-rays 
emitted by a radiator is considerably less than the number 
of quanta which it absorbs from the primary beam. The 
values of the efficiency of fluorescence that appear in the 
hterature are for the most part, however, found not to be 
quantitatively reliable. 

New experiments give values of the “ fluorescence 
yield,” or ratio of the number of fluorescent K quanta to 
the number of photoeiectrons ejected from the K shell, 
of 0-68 for a molybdenum raffiator, 0-56 for bromine. 
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0-54 for selenium, and 0-37 for nickel. The values seem to 
be independent of the wave-length of the exciting rays. 

These measurements agree within experimental error 
with Auger’s values of the fluorescent yield, based on his 
count of the frequency of occurrence of the compound 
photoelectric effect, and thus indicate that it is this effect 
which makes the fluorescent yield less than unity. 

An expression is derived for calculating the relative 
intensity of two X-ray beams of different wave-length, in 
terms of the ionization currents obtained and other factors. 

Ryerson Laboratory, 

Universitv of Chirago, 

December 13, 1998. 


C11. Area nd Spark Rad iation fro m H yd rogen i n the Extreme 
Ultra-Violet. By John Thomson. M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., 
Lecturer in Physics in the University of Reading *. 

Introductory. 

^ purpose of the present communication is to de- 

1- scribe certain experiments which reveal the ultimate 
source of the ionizing radiations emitted by point dis¬ 
charges in hydrogen. The work is a continuation of that 
described in previous papers f. In the present paper a 
method is suggested whereby the manner of excitation of 
the extreme ultra-violet radiations emitted by the gas may 
be determined, and. as far as the writer is aware, this 
method is entirely new. It might possibly be apphed vith 
success to problems other than the one discussed. The 
results obtained by it indicate that, under the conditions 
of the present experiments, by far the greater part of the 
radiation responsible for the ionization of the gas is emitted 
by neutral molecules or atoms. A small part of the 
radiation is definitely attributable to ionized molecules or 
atoms, however, and this part is of greater relative 
importance when the pressure of the gas is large. 

* Oommunicated by Prof. E. Taylor Jones, D.Sc. The writer per¬ 
formed the greater part of this work while a Carnegie Research Fellow 
in the Universitv of Glasgow. 

+ J. Thomson, Phil. Mag. v. p. 513; vi. p. 526 (1928) ; vii. p. 97fl 
(1929). 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 54. Dec, 1929. 3 U 
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Theoretical considerations indicate that the new method 
for determining the source of the radiations has, in these 
experiments at least, given very plausible results, w^hile 
the rough test of its basic hypothesis which has been 
performed is in every way satisfactory. 

In the opening paragraphs of the communication some 
experiments are described concerning the possibility of 
ionizing radiations being emitted by the metal of the point 
electrodes themselves. 

The Source of the Ionizing Radiations, 

In one of the papers by the present WTiter already 
mentioned, “ On the Ionization of Hydrogen by Its Owm 
Hadiations,’’ it w^as tacitly assumed that the metallic 
points in a point discharge did not themselves emit 
ionizing radiations. The justification for this assumption 
depended upon an experiment performed in earlier w'ork, 
where it was found that ionizing radiation was certainly 

i'i-. 1 
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omitted by the gas in the vicinity of the points, and also 
upon the evidence of other w*orkers concerning the visible 
radiations from such a discharge. In all the experiments 
described in this and preceding papers the current flowing 
betW'Cen the points (which w'ere always of platinum) 
never exceeded 2 milliamp., and the only capacity in the 
circuit w^as the small self-capacity of the induction coil 
itself. But it has been shown by many spectroscopists 
that under such circumstances, and particularly where the 
electrodes are of platinum, the spectrum of the discharge 
is due almost entirely to the gas between the electrodes. 

It was thought advisable, how^ever, in view of the 
pecuhar nature of the problem, to make some further 
investigation, and to this end spectrograms of the visible 
and near ultra-violet radiation from the discharge were 
taken. These were then compared with similar spectro¬ 
grams of a hydrogen vacuum tube : copies of two typical 
spectra are shown diagrammatically in fig. 1. 
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Spectrum A was taken from the vacuum tube ; B from 
the point discharge at atmospheric pressure with about 
2 nulliamp. flowing. It will be seen that the two spectra 
are very similar indeed. Out of the sixty or so clear hnes 
present in both spectrograms only the three marked 
K, L, M in the spectrum of the point discharge are not 
definitely attributable to hydrogen, and of these three 
only one can possibly be due to platinum. This one fine, 
M (3923 A.U.), is the raie uUime of that element, and is 
visible when excited platinum is present as an impurity 
to the extent of one part in 10^®, Consequently, no great 
significance can be attached to its appearance in this case. 
In fact, the evidence of the spectrograms is aU in favour 
of the view that the discharge radiations are due almost 
entirely to the gas. 

In passing, an interesting feature of the spectrum of the 
point discharge may be noted. The spectrum of the 
vacuum tube consists essentially of the atomic spectrum— 
the Balmer series. The molecular spectrum in this case is 
decidedly ** secondary.” In the discharge at atmospheric 
pressure, however, the relative intensities of the two spectra 
are entirely changed. The molecular lines are more intense, 
while it is difficult to distinguish any of the atomic lines 
beyond H>,. 

To obtain, if possible, more direct evidence -with regard 
to the source of the ionizing radiations, another experi¬ 
ment was performed. 

A discharge-tube similar to that used in a previous 
investigation was fitted vuth two pairs of similar points, 
one pair being of platinum, the other of tin, and the dis- 
t-ince between the first pair was made equal to the distance 
between the second pair. Then the intensity of the 
i uiizing radiations from a discharge between the platinum 
paints carrying 1 milliamp. was compared with the 
i itensity of the radiations from a discharge between the 
till points carrying 1 milliamp., the detector of the 
radiation being at the same distance from the source in 
both cases. The intensities w^ere found to be equal 
within the limits of the experimental error, which w'as 
about 1 per cent, of the value of either intensity as 
indirectly measured by an electrometer. Now, if the 
source of any considerable part of the radiation was the 
metal of one of the electrodes, one wmuld expect that the 
greater fusibility of the tin combined with the general 
3U2 
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dissimilarity of the metals would cause some distinct 
difference in the two intensities. That the result of the 
experiment was negative at least suggests that the radia¬ 
tions emanated from the gas. 

The writer has so far been unable to find an experi- 
mentum crucis to decide conclusively between the two 
possible sources. All the evidence at present available 
strongly suggests, however, that the electrodes play no part 
in the radiation phenomena, and this hypothesis is emin¬ 
ently satisfactory in explaining the results of all the other 
experiments. 

Measurements of the Intensities of the Radiations. 

Previous investigations* had shown that there was much 
to be learned from a quantitative study of the variation in 
intensity of the radiations as the current flowing in the 
discharge was varied. The object of the new experiments 
was to exhaust the possibilites of such a mode of approach 
by utilising the refinements of technique suggested by 
previous work. The accuracy of the measurements 
involved was made the subject of careful investigation, 
so that accidental variations in readings might not be 
considered as real phenomena. It is claimed for the 
results w^hich are to be given later that all the phenomena 
observed are characteristic of the gas hydrogen. 

Experiinental Arrangements. 

The Gas System. —The experiments consisted essentially 
in measuring the ionization current in a region Q of a 
discharge-tube caused by the total radiation emitted b>' a 
point discharge in a region P. Maintaining the pressure 
of the gas at a constant value, this ionization current w as 
measured for different values of the discharge current, the 
aim of the experiment being to determine the exact 
relation between the two currents. In a previous investi¬ 
gation it had been found that the value of the ionization 
current for a given discharge current at a given pressure 
depended to a very great extent on the purity of the 
hydrogen. It was therefore necessary to obtain the gas 
in as pure and dry a state as possible. To this end the 
hydrogen was generated electrolytically in a specially 
constructed Hoffmann’s apparatus, designed to prevent 

* Loc. dt. vi. p. 626 {1928). 
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the passage of oxygen from the anode to the cathode. 
To reach the discharge-tube the gas passed through a 
capiUary tube, two tubes containing calcium chloride, a 
tube containing phosphorus pentoxide, and two liquid-air 
traps. One of the traps was in the discharge-tube system 
itself {i.e., that part of the system sealed off when experi¬ 
ments were in progress), which also contained a simple 
pressure gauge, and was connected through a vacuum 
stop-cock to a H 3 wac pump. The entire gas system was 
glass sealed, thus avoiding any foreign vapours from wax or 
rubber. 

Such a system does not, of course, give pure gas when 
first used. The glass, the powdered phosphorus pentoxide 
and calcium chloride, and the glass wool which was also 
included, all contain much occluded gas and vapour : but, 
if the system is evacuated and filled with hydrogen a large 
number of times, sufficient time being allowed after each 
filling to dry the gas thoroughly over the drying agents, 
then the moisture disappears from the glass, and the 
occluded gases are displaced by the hydrogen. In the 
present experiments it was found to be unnecessary to use 
liquid air. Wffien the gas was allowed to remain over the 
dr;>dng agents for four or five days, it was found to be 
fairly dry on entering the tube. 

The tests of the purity and dryness of the gas were such 
as had been suggested by previous investigation. These 
tests depend upon two properties of the impure gas 
described in a former paper. If any oxygen is present in 
the discharge-tube, the ionization current caused by the 
discharge persists for some time after the latter has been 
cut off. The magnitude of this residual ciurent is a rough 
measure of the amount of impurity present in the tube. 
This test is a very delicate one, as has been shown re¬ 
peatedly in the course of this and previous experiments. 
An even finer test, however, is given by the variation of the 
ionization current when the pressure and discharge current 
are kept constant, the same sample of gas being used for a 
number of readings. When the dry gas is introduced into 
the tube, the ionization current has a comparatively 
large value. If, however, the tube itself is not dry, 
successive readings show a diminution in the ionization, 
indicating that the tube is giving up its moisture to the 
gas. This test still gave a positive result after the 
apparatus had been in use for a month. The diminution 
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in the ionization is a consequence of the fact noted in a 
previous communication that the drier and purer the gas 
the greater is the ionization produced. When these tests 
failed to detect any impurity in the gas, it was assumed that 
the experiments could be performed with safety. 

The Discharge-Tube :—^This has already been described 
in a previous paper. It is shown diagrammatically in 
fig. 2. 

The tube was cylindrical in form with one outlet tube K 
to connect it to the gas system. E and F were the points 


Fig. L>. 



of two platinum electrodes one-half centimetre apart. 
L, M, N were three circular pieces of wire gauze, while A 
was a small copper plate coated with^^copper oxide (CTiO). 
During the experiments L was maintained at a potential of 
■—310 volts. M, which was 1 centimetre below L, was 
coimected to earth, while N, 1 centimetre below M, was 
maintained at --310 volts. A was about 1| cm. below N, 
was connected to the insulated quadrant of a Dolezalek 
electrometer, and was initially at earth potential. 
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This arrangement of gauzes effectively screened A from 
any ions generated in the gap EF. No ions from the 
space above M could possibly penetrate to A owing to the 
arrangement of the electric fields. Moreover, owing to 
the relative distances of N from M and A, it is exceedingly 
unhkely that any photo-electrons emitted by N could 
arrive at A. It may therefore be assumed that, when a 
discharge was passing from E to F, any current passing 
from N to A was due to ionization of the gas in the vicinity 
of N or A. 

The discharge between E and F was produced by means 
of an induction-coil used in conjunction with a motor 
mercury-jet interrupter. Every precaution was taken to 
render the action of the coil rehable. The mean current 
(secondary) was measured by means of a dehcate meter, 
reading to about 600 microamperes. The average 
current between E and F was about 200 microamperes. 

The other measurements necessary were of pressure and 
ionization current. The former was read from an ordinary 
barometer tube pressure gauge. This was sufi&ciently 
accurate for the purpose. The ionization current was 
measured by means of a Dolezalek electrometer. Since 
the currents were ver^^ large—of the order of 10'^^ ampere 
—a phosphor-bronze suspension was used, the sensitivity 
of which was 10 mm. to the volt with the scale at 1 m. 
distance. It w'as necessary that the sensitivity should 
remain very constant ; this was verified on numerous 
occasions. 


Variation of lonizatioji Current with Discharge Currerd, the 
Pressure remaining Constant. 

Both the gas and the tube being so dry as to give no 
indication of impurity when the aforementioned tests were 
carried out. the discharge-tube was filled vith hydrogen to 
atmospheric pressure. A small current was then passed 
through the gas, and it was verified that the ionization 
current remained constant to 1 per cent, of its value over a 
large number of readings. To avoid any progressive 
effects due to temperature changes, a 10 minutes’ pause 
was allowed after each reading, and the readings were 
a ken in a definite order. Starting with a discharge 
current of about 50 microamperes, readings were taken at 
5 0, 100, 150. . . 500, 500, .. 150, 100, 50. Usually, owing to 
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temperature variations, and perhaps to a very smal 
unexamined change in the gas, the readings taken with 
decreasing discharge current were slightly greater 
(maximum difference, 2 per cent.) than those taken with 
the discharge current increasing. Then the pressure of the 
gas was reduced to about 60 cm. of mercury, and the same 
series of readings was taken. In general, as the pressure 
was reduced, it became necessary to reduce the maximum 
discharge current, since the ionization became too large 
for accurate measurement. Thus, at about 30 cm. the 
maximum discharge current was 150 microamperes. In 
fig. 3 the results of these experiments are shown. The 
abscissa measures the discharge current ; the ordinate the 
ionization current. The curves are drawn for different 
pressures in the same sample of gas. 

Discussion of the Results. 

The curves shown in fig. 3 are typical of all the samples 
of gas w'hich were used. The absolute value of the 
ionization current at a given pressure and for a given 
discharge current varied slightly from sample to sample ; 
but the shapes of the curves did not so vary. It is claimed 
that they are typical of the gas h^^drogen. 

Suppose that the source of the radiation (the discharge) 
is at the point A, and the ionization current which was 
observed takes place in the region B. Then, so long as the 
pressure of the gas is not varied, the ionization is a measure 
of the intensity of the radiation at B. Also, so long as the 
pressure is not varied, the absorption of the radiation 
between its source A and the point B remains constant, 
and hence the ionization current at B is a measure of the 
intensity of the radiation at its source A. The only assump¬ 
tion made here is that the quahty of the radiations does not 
vary as the discharge current is varied. Therefore the 
shape of any^ particular curve in fig. 3 exhibits the mode of 
variation of the intensity of the radiation from the dis¬ 
charge as the current in the latter is varied. 

It is evident from a casual examination of the curves 
that, the pressure remaining constant, the radiation 
intensity increases in a roughly linear manner with the 
discharge current. This had already been observed *. 


* Loc. dt. 
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A more careful examination of the curves leads to more 
definite and more interesting conclusions. The curves, as 
shown in the figure, have been drawn to pass through the 
origin, since the radiation intensity must be zero when the 
discharge current is zero. 


Fig 3. 



The curves at 74*9 and 6T7 cm. of mercury have a small 
but definite concavity upwards ; the two curves obtained 
at 49-6 and 40*7 cm. are almost straight lines ; the curve 
at 29-2 cm. is shghtly convex upwards. Also, in three of 
the four curves taken at high pressures the point represen- 
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ting the radiation intensity at lowest discharge current lies 
above the curve through the origin. These are all real 
phenomena of the gas ; they are shown in all the curves 
which have been taken. 

The results can be reduced to order in a very simple 
manner. If the origin is taken about two discharge- 
current units to the left of the origin shown in fig. 3, the 
curves become very much simplified. The anomalous 
points now lie on the curves ; the curves all show a ten¬ 
dency to concavity upwards; and the concavity, or 
variation from a straight line, decreases uniformly as the 
pressure of the gas is reduced. Is there, then, any reason 
for believing that the true origin of coordinates lies a little 
to the left of the origin given by the amperemeter ? 

The current measured by the meter should be the mean 
current through the secondary of the coil. The current in 
the coil varies in a periodic fashion ; if this current is 
represented by c, the current measured by the meter should 


be proportional to ^ = 



cdt, and i should be accurately 


proportional to c. But even under the best conditions 
there is always a certain amount of “ inverse current ” in 
the secondary circuit. This current is sufficient to pro¬ 
duce a very small discharge, and its direction is opposite 
to that of the current at “ break.'’ Hence it is to be 
expected that the current measured by the meter should 
be less than the true mean current by a small quantity. 
Under the conditions of the experiment this quantity 
would seem to have been of the order of two imits. 

That this inverse current was present was shown by a 
very interesting experiment. The current flowing in the 
discharge was reduced by means of a series resistance in the 
primary circuit. As the current fell to zero, it was 
observed that the discharge was still just visible in the 
dark. On increasing the resistance in the primary circuit, 
the meter actually showed a small negative deflexion due 
to inverse current. The explanation is to be found in the 
fact that, while the current at “ break ” depends upon the 
current flowing in the primary circuit (which w as reduced 
by adding resistance), the inverse current at “ make ” 
depends upon the total E.M.F. across the primary circuit 
(which was not varied by adding resistance). By using a 
large series resistance in the primary circuit it is possible 
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to make the inverse current as large as the current at 
‘‘ break.” 

Kg. 4 shows the corrected curves for the variation of 
radiation intensity with discharge current. The curves 
have again been made to pass through the origin. They 
wdl now be considered in detail. 


Fig. 4. 



All the curves can be represented by the expression. 

l=k^i-\-k2i^ ...... ( 1 ) 

where I is the radiation intensity (ionization current) and 
i is the discharge current, k^^ and k^ being constants. 
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Evaluation of and k^, for the curve taken at 74*9 cm. of 
mercury leads to the expression 

I = K(200 i -f or ^ = 200. 

This value is characteristic of the curves taken about 
atmospheric pressure. The curves obtained at lower 
pressures are amenable to the same treatment, but, as the 
pressure is reduced, k^ tends to zero—the curves become 
straight lines. 

Theoretical Interpretation of the Results. 

The use of the corrected values for the secondary current 
gives a measure of the total current flowing in the dis¬ 
charge, and it has been found that the radiation intensity 
is proportional to the sum of two quantities proportional 
to the total current and to the square of the total current. 
It might be suggested that the two terms in equation (1) 
represent a second approximation to a function which 
could be expressed as an infinite series in powers of i. The 
writer is not inclined to accept this suggestion. 

Radiation from a discharge may arise from tw o principal 
causes : it may be emitted by the processes following 
inelastic impact 

(i.) between an ion and a neutral molecule, or 

(ii.) between two ions. 

Assuming that the pressure is constant, and that the 
field of electric force in the gap is not affected to any 
extent by variation in the discharge current, then the 
probability of radiation arising from the impact of ions on 
neutral molecules will be proportional to the number of 
ions in the gap, that is 

i, where I, k^^, i have their usual meanings. 

Making the same assumptions, the probability of radia¬ 
tion arising from the impact of ions with ions will be 
proportional to the product of the number of ions of either 
sign in the gap, that is 

l=k 2 i^, where ^2 is again a constant. 

Hence, if the ionizing radiation is emitted by both 
processes in the discharge, the intensity wdll be given by 
the expression 


I =k^ i -f . 


(1) 
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which is the expression already found empirically for the 
experimental curves. 

If the above hypothesis be assumed, it may be con¬ 
cluded that the experiments show that the greater part of 
the ionizing radiation emitted by the discharge has its 
source in the impact of ions with neutral molecules. When 
the pressure is high, a small proportion of the radiation is 
due to purely ionic impact ; but, as the pressure is 
diminished, these ionic impacts become of smaller relative 
importance. When the pressure is less than half an 
atmosphere, it is estimated that less than one-thousandth 
of the radiation intensity is due to this source. 

It is a matter of some difficulty to classify in the category 
of arc or spark a discharge such as that which has just 
been discussed. The true arc takes place at a relatively low 
potential, the true spark at a ver 3 " much higher potential. 
The evidence of the rotating mirror has shown that the 
discharge under consideration is a mixtiue of both 
phenomena. A high potential spark is followed b\" a 
number of low potential arcs. This is particular^ the 
case at high pressures, where the conductivity^ of the gas 
is least. As the pressure diminishes, the arc begins to 
predominate, until the discharge degenerates into its 
ty^pical low-pressure form. Thus the evidence of other 
investigations confirms the result arri’ved at in the presem 
paper hy means of the new hypothesis, since the arc 
radiation is chiefly emitted by neutral atoms or molecules, 
while the spark radiation is typical of the interaction of 
ions. 


Experimental Verification of the New Hypothesis. 
The hy’pothesis put forward in the above analysis appears 
to be sufficiently important to justify exhaustive tests of 
its validity being made. The wTiter has carried out a 
rough test * for a glow discharge, 

A neon glow lamp such as is supplied for spectroscopic 
work was used as the discharge. The current was 
measxued by^ a milliamperemeter (0-5 milhamp.). The 
detector of the radiation (visible) was a photoelectric 
cell supplied by^ the General Electric Co. (Ty^ KMV6— 
this is a vacuum cell, the cathode being a monomolecular 
layer of potassium on copper oxide). The method of 

* At the University of Reading. 
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measuring the photoelectric current was suggested by 
Professor Crowther, and is certainly worth description. 
The circuit is shown diagrammatically in fig. 5. 

P.E.C. represents the cell, L, M, N are well-insulated 
keys, C is a capacity of about 1/i F., and G is a ballistic 
galvanometer. When the cell is exposed to light, the 
cathode is connected to the capacity which is allowed to 
charge up for a given time. It is then discharged through 
the galvanometer and the deflexion noted. 


Fig. 6. 



The method has many advantages :— 

1. The measuring instrument is a robust galvanometer 

which need not be particularly sensitive. 

2. So long as the insulation of the condenser is good, there 

is no limit to the sensitivity of the method ; the 
galvanometer deflexion varies directly as the time of 
charge. 

3. The potential of the cathode, which is also the potential 

difference across the condenser, need never rise above 
0-1 volt. 

In the particular experiment carried out by the writer 
the photoelectric current w^as of the order lO'^^ ampere. 
The galvanometer sensitivity was about 240 mm, per 
microcoulomb ; the time of charge was 30 sec. and, of 
-course, large deflexions were obtained. This method for 
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the measurement of reasonably large ionization or photo¬ 
electric currents is, in the opinion of the writer, superior 
to any form of electrometer. 

The photoelectric cell was first calibrated. It was found 
that with 120 volts across the cell the current was 
accurately proportional to the light intensity. Then the 
neon lamp was set up in the vicinity of the cell and the 
p.e, cunrent was measured for discharge currents from 
0-5 to 6-0 milHamp. The full line in fig. 6 represents a 
typical result. 


Fi^. 6. 



The dotted line is the suggested form of the curve 
outside the limits of observation. 

It will be seen immediately that the curve is in complete 
agreement with the wTiter's hypothesis. Practicalh^ all 
the light from such a neon glow is due to the arc radiation 
from the gas. The curve of light intensity against dis¬ 
charge current is a straight line from 0 to 3-5 milliamp. 
A saturation intensity appears to be reached at about 
5 milliamp. 

When the current is small, the theory given above is 
completely verified. When the current is such, however, 
that the number of ions in the gap is of the same order as 
the number of gas molecules in the gap, the light intensity 
will begin to depend also upon the number of the latter. 
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Ultimately a stage will be reached where the light intensity 
will be proportional to the number of neutral molecules, 
and thus a saturation intensity will appear. The value of 
the discharge current, at which the light intensity 
bee :mes saturated will be a function only of the pressure 
of the gas. If it were possible to try the experiment with 
the same lamp at different gas pressures, i should be found 
to vary directly as the pressure of the gas. 

The writer has not found it possible to pursue the 
investigation further, or to try the same experiment with a 
typical “ spark ” source. If the experiment were per¬ 
formed in the best way, monochromatic light would be 
used with some form of optical photometer. Should the 
hypothesis be found to conform to such a test, it might be 
possible, where the light intensity was sufficiently great, 
to utilize it to investigate the ultimate source of discharge 
spectral lines. 


Summary. 

1. Experiments are described which strongly suggest 
that the ionizing radiations emitted by point discharges in 
hydrogen emanate from the gas itself, 

2. The mode of variation of the intensities of these 
radiations with the current flowing in the discharge is set 
forth. 

It is suggested that the intensity of arc radiation from 
a discharge varies directly as the discharge current, and 
that the intensity of spark radiation varies as the square of 
the current. 

The resxilts of the present experiments are discussed with 
reference to this hypothesis. 

3. A rough test of the hypothesis is described. 

The greater part of the above work was performed in the 
research laboratories of the Natural Philosophy Depart¬ 
ment of Glasgow University, and the writer wishes once 
again to express his gratitude to Professor Taylor Jones 
for his advice and encouragement. The test of the 
hypothesis was carried out in the Physics Department of the 
University of Reading, and the witer's thanks are due to 
Professor Crowther, who suggested the method of measuring 
the photoelectric current which is described above. 

Reading, 

October, 1929. 
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cm. The JEffect of Axial Restraint on the Stress in a 
Rotating Disk. By Walter G. Green', Ph.D. * 

[Thesis approved for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in the University of London,] 

§ 1. Introduction. 

T he problem under consideration is that of a rotating 
disk carried on a shaft. The effect of the presence 
of the shaft is to check the movements in the direction of the 
axis, of parts of the disk that are near the axis. The 
restraint may be effected in various ways. The solution. 
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in which a disk of outer radius a, and of thickness 2h, is 
restrained by concentrated axial tensions P, induced by 
rotation, at the centres of the outside faces, has already 
been given f- 

further development of this analysis can be obtained 
by representing the shaft as equivalent to symmetrical 
distributions of normal and tangential surface tractions 
acting on the outside faces of the disk, and symmetrical 
about its axis. 

Consider, then, a disk of outer radius a and of thickness 2^, 
the plane faces being represented by 2 =±^. When the 

* Communicated by the Author, 
t Phil. Mag. i. no. 6, p. 1236 (1926). 

Rhtl Mag. S. 7. Yol. 8. No. 54. Dec. 1929. 3 X 
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disk rotates with angular velocity o), and is restrained in 
the manner indicated, two stress-systems will result, viz. : 

(A) That due to symmetrical distributions o£ traction 

in a complete disk at rest. 

(B) That due to rotation o) in a complete disk under 

no superficial tractions *. 

For the first, although it is necessary to regard the radius 
of the di^k as infinite, the results obtained show that the 
error due to this assumption is negligible. 

Before developing the analysis, it will be necessary to 
glance at the problem of finding the stress-components and 
displacements produced at the surface of a semi-infinite 
solid by various distributions of traction applied at the 
plane boundary. This is Boussinesq^s problem f* 

The effects of symmetrical distributions of normal and 
tangential surface tractions will be considered separately. 


§ 2. Symmetrical Distribution of Normal Traction 
ABOUT A Point on a Pl^vne Boundary. 


For symmetrical strain in a solid of revolution t the 
results may be expressed in terms of a function which 
satisfies the differential equation V^X = 0, where 


The stress-components are then given by 

^1 

J 


_ r 2 'd^x~ 


ee 




(li 

( 2 ) 


" * For this Chree’s solution is taken. See A. E. H. Love, 
^'Mathematical Theory of Elasticity,’ 3rd Ed. § 102, case 6. 
t H. Lamb, Free. Lond. Math. Soc. xxxiv. p. 276 (1902). 

X Love, op. eit. § 188. 
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and tlie displacements by 

«=- -i 

“ E "dr^z’ 

U . . (3) 

M) = i4^. |^(l-2o')V*X+-^»-^l.l 


r'dr B»*J 


Suppose z — 0 to be the bounding plane, the positive direc¬ 
tion of tlie axis of z to be that which passes into the interior 
of the body, then, for a normal distribution of traction at the 
surface, symmetrical about the axis of z, we can write 


J'' ^ ^r2a-4-kz(l-^ 


{2a+'kz{l — 2ar)\'\dk, . (4) 






e r^^dQ[kr)clk .(5) 


The nature of the distribution of normal traction depends 
on <f>i(k), a function of k, which is, as yet, arbitrary. 

The stress-components then become \ 

rr = [^2fr 


00== \ <j>,{k)e 


-A. 


(1-kz) 


+ -cr ) - 

rz = j ^i(A’) . . (1 + A-S) . Jo(X:r)^^/- 


• kz3,kr{dk), . . . . (7 

,’o 

and the displacements are given by 

r" . {'2(l-o)A-kz}Jo{kr)dk, 

E Jo k i 

E Jo k - J 


3X2 
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when «: = 0 we have 


= I ,jQ{kf)dk, 

= 0, 


. ( 9 ) 


the surface displacements being given by 

^ ^ (l-2^^(l + cr) j'“ I ■ 


( 10 ) 


To make equation (9) represent any desired distribution of 
normal traction, let p be the radius vector and h the 
limiting radius of the area to which traction is applied, 
then we must write 


.j>^(k)=ki'’f(p)j„{kp).p.dp, . . . ( 11 ) 

•^0 

where/(p) is the given surface value of Some special 
cases are outlined below :— 


(a) Tension at a Point on a Plane Boundary, 

If the origin is the point at which a total load P is 
applied then 

= .( 12 ) 

where P is positive for tension. The stress-components at 
the boundary become 


and the surface displacements are 


irr * 2E 


(13) 


( 14 ) 
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(b) Total Load P uniformlg distributed round a 
circumference of radius b. 

Here we may suppose that / (p) vanishes at all radii 
except when r=6. Hence, 

.... ( 15 ) 

substituting in equations (6), when .s = 0, and integrating, 
it can be shown that for values oi r <b, fr and 66 are both 
zero. When r^h the integrals become infinite, and finally, 
for values ot r>d, the surface values of the stress-components 
are the same as if P were concentrated at the centre of the 
circle, and are given by equations (13). 

Again, substituting in equations (10), and integrating*, 
the corresponding surface displacements are given by 


10= — 

vii, b 2’^' 

i) 

’ lr<5. 

(16) 

u=0 



J 


w= — 

P (1-a^) p /I 1 , 

ttE r 

?) 

1 
’ 1 


U=: 

_P .{l-2c)(l + cr) 
ttF 2r 


V- 

V 

, (17) 


Gauss’s Tiieorem for the Hypergeoinetric Function 
when r = 6, lo becomes infinite. For values of r>6, u is the 
same as if P were concentrated. 


(c) Symmetrical Distrihution of Normal Traction 
varying as 

For a total load P we have 


/(,)=(„+!).. . . ( 18 ) 


* G. N. Watson ^Theory of Bessel Functions’; u comes from 
Weber’s Result, p. 40t>, Case 8 j w from G abler’s Integral. The 
displacement w., given by equations (16) and (17), is also expressible in 

— ..._ ^ 1 —2K - . , , .^ 


the form, w= - 


, where the modulus of the complete 


elliptic integral K is 
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Hence, from equation (11). 

• • ( 19 ) 

Here the surface displacements can be obtained by direct 
integration of the results given in case h above. 

Thus, 


_ (1 —2a)(l + o-) P /r' 
B '-iirb'Kh 


r<b. 


(1-g") Pn + 1 


E 


^n+l 




(l-2<r)(l + <r) ^ 

£ • 2irr 


r>b 


when r = 0 equation (20) gives 

(1—cr") P n + l 
w~ - -—^— • -y • ^ 

TTO n 

and the corresponding displacement at the edge of the 
circle is 


J 

( 20 ) 

1 

I 

> 

I 

) 

( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 


.(1-^) P 


E 


irb\ ^\2j n + 3 


■ ■ <«> 


From equations 6, when c = 0, the values of the stress- 
components at the boundary become 

_ P /^\n-l y 


27rb^ 


'•(r' 




' 2-7162 


>r<6. , (24) 


* Equations (6), when z=0, involve inte^als shown in equations (9) 
and (10). The stress-components are therefore readily evaluated. 
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For values o£ r>b the stress-components are given by 
equations (13) as before. 

(d) Uniform Distribution of Normal Traction, 

For a total load F, uniformly distributed over the circular 
area of radius 6 , put n = l in equation (19). This gives 

= .(25) 

The surface values of the stress-components are then 
obtained by putting n equal to unity in equations (M). 

For the displacements at the boundary, equations (10) 
become 


-< 7 ») P p /I _ 1 . 1 . 

V 2 ’ 2 ’ ’AV’ 

L ?■ < 0. 

2a)(l + <r) r f 


_ (l-2a)(l + <r) P 
' .E 'wP':!’ 

!■ F /I 1 . o. 

E •,rr-**l2’ 2 ’ “ ’ rV’ 

_ (l-2<r)(l + (r) P 
E 'Jirr' 


(26) 


^r>P. ^27) 

I 

J '■ 

Applying the Gniissian formula tor oF, (a,/ 3 , 7 , 1 ), the 
axial displacement at the edge of the circle is given by 

(l-a^) P 4 

W =-?S—r . - . . . 

Hi TTO TT 


(28) 


§ 3. SYMMETRICAL DISTRIBUTION OF TaNGKNTIAL SURFACE 
Traction about a Point on a Plane Boundary. 

Using the notation outlined in the previous article, then, 
for a distribution of tangential surface traction, symmetrical 
about the axis of z, we can write 

[{(1 -2<r)-E-}Jo(*0‘'-*'' 

-{(l-2<7)-2i-.-a-0}]‘^^-, • (29) 

where 

V^X= j — . . (30) 

The nature of the distribution depends on (A), a function 
of k, which is, as yet, arbitrary. 
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He stress-components may tlien be written 



1 

1 

se^-r^^,k)e--mh2-k.) 


i 1 

*-^1 

o 

^-s 

5<» 

4- 

[ 

1 dk, 

= —. 1 <l>2[k)e . kz . 3(^(kr)dk. 

Jo 

• (31) 

Sr = ( ^2(k)€~^ . A — kz) . <Jfl(r)dk^ . . . 

Jo 

. (32) 

and the displacements become 


„ = i+f: ,-c-|2(i_,.)_{i-fcj}jf(i,.). dO 

jIj ’ 0 

« = - i±^ f “ .e-^{{l--2c)+(l- kz) \5Akr)dk, 


• (33) 

when 2=0 we have 




^ 1 
cr= r d>2ik)d fh') . dk^y 

Jo 

. (34) 

the surface displacements being given by 


^ ^ (l-2<rXl + o)| 1 

1' 

• ^;35) 


To make equation (34) represent, any desired distribution 
of tangential snrface traction we must write 

= f (p)Ji(*P) . . . (36) 
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■where p and h have the same meanings as in equation (ll)j 
and/(p) is the given surface value of Some special 

cases are outlined below. 


(a) Total Tangential Surface 'Traction Q, uniformly 
distributed round a Circumference of Radius b. 

Here we may suppose that f (p) vanishes at all radii, 
except when r~h. Hence, 


<#>2W = -^-JiC*'').(37) 


Substituting in equations (SS') the surface displacements 
are given by * 


(1 —2(x)(l4-<r) 
2E 


rth * 


Q_ r (l-<7=^; 


,■<&, (38) 


_o. rvi 

27r'fP‘ E •* ‘b; 2’ 67’, 

w — 0 , 

Q 6 (1-a’') ^,,3 1 ,, J-r>6. (39) 


Examining the displacements wheu r = 6, as previously 
indicated, it is seen that u becomes infinite, and w is given 

= 3 (l-2°-)(l + .r) 

2irb' 2E 


(b) Symmetrical Distribution of l^angential Surface 
Traction varying as p”. 

Writing/(p)= (u-h 2),the surface displacements 

may be obtained by direct integration of the results given 
in^case a above. 

* to comes from Weber’s Result, and m from Gubler’s Integral. 
0, N. Watson, op. cit. p. 406,Case 8; and p. 410. 
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n + 2 Q (l--2<r)(l-f <r) 
^ ~ n + 1 * 7r6 2E 

_Q n + 2 

E * 27r 6«+2 


I'-©'"!'! 




„ _ (1 — _Q ”+2 

E ■2'ff' 6"+“ !-r>t. I 

At the edge of the circle, the radial displacement is i 
given by 

!L±2 fi . ?/1V!L±? 

E ' 27rb n + 3 (. 2x2/ n + 5 

. 5/1.3\2n + 3 1 


^ 3V2.4,/ h + 7^ • J 


(c) Symmetrical distribution of Surface Traction 
varying as the Radius. - 

For a tota] tangential surface traction Q we have 

^^' 1 ’ 

so that equation (36) becomes 

. 

For the surface displacements we then find 

3Q (l-2o:)(l + a) f rn* ) 

2‘rrb 2E T ’ I 

}r<b, 

_ 3Q r „ /3 1 „ 

“ 277fe'6‘ E •2*>(2’ 2’ ^ ’ iV’ ) 


* These integrals are particular cases of the Weher and Schafheitlin 
integral (see G. N, Watson, op. cit. §13,41, p. 404, equations 
(4) and (5)). In deducing the displacement w, it will be noticed that 

^1, — 1; 1; ^^ = ^1 — ^^. Equation (7), p. 404, shows the 
limiting values of the integrals when rs= J. 
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0 , 

3Q (1-0-’) p/3 1 , \r>b. {i5) 

tirh' E 2’ ’ r^). _ 


At the edge of the circle, the surface displacements 
become 


w = 0, ) 

__ Q l-cr^ 2 V. ... (46) 
7rb‘ E * TT 1 


§4. The ^stress - System (A), due to a Symmetrical 
Eistributioh of Normal Traction, in a Complete 
Disk at Rest. 

(a) This system is made up of three component systems, 
yiz. ; 


I. That due to symmetrical distributions of traction, 
acting at the surface of an infinite solid, bounded 
by the plane z=—h, and lying on the side z>--h 
of this plane. 

II. That due to symmetrical distributions of traction, 
acting at the surface of an infinite solid, bounded 
by the plane zi=hj snd lying on the side z<h of 
this plane. 

Ill, The system in the infinite slab contained between 
the planes r= + /<, these planes being subject to 
tractions obtained by reversing the components 
^ and zr at z — Jt in I., and r= —li in II.t 

Using the notation alrea<ly given in § 2, the functions 
X 2 ? Xs? representing the systems I., IL, and III. 
respectively, are 

C + + } JorA-r)«-«*+--> 

-{2(7+(l-2<7)i(/i + c)}]dA-, 

— {2(r+ [l—2cr)k[h —^)}] dh, 

r [(asinh^s:—/S^.tcoshI'r) Jo(^r) 

Jo 

-{a-^)kz'\dh 

* See footnote on preceding page, 
t Phil. Mag. tom. cU. pp. 1237-1238. 



X3 = 
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■where « and ^ are given by 

r{2a{l + 2hk)-^2h^P}smhkh -n ^ 

__ L + +2M) -2M(l--2«r) eosliMJ 

^ ^ 2lik -h sinh 2hk ’ \ 

- 5 !ij [(^ + 2hk) sinh kh + 2/ik cosh kh'] 

2A^ + sinh2M "* 

These quantities have been tabulated *, assuming Poisson^s 
Katio o-='3, and are negligib'e for values of M>4. 


(b) Evaluation of Stress-Components and Displacements. 

For the stress-systems I. and II., of the system (A), 
equations (6) give the stress-compoaents at any point, by 
writing and [h—z) for z respectively. For the 

system III. the stress-components become 


?5-5= -2j“ [2/3o-ooshfc J„(ir)- |jo(ir)- ^ 

X {(a—/8)coshA:^--j8I’2:sinhy(:2}J dk^ 

^3 = _2 j (j>fk} [^2/3crcoshii:.sJo(/5:r)- 

X {(a—cosh kz—^hz sinh A:e} J dk^ 

^3=^ — 2^ <5bi(^) j^{a-f ;S(l--2o-)}cosh^^ 

—yS sinh AcJ J oikr) dk.j 

. . , (49) 

The components ^ for the three systems are given by 


9*1= { <tii{k:)e ^^*'^^'^k{h-^z)Ji{kr)dk, ^ 

.0 

j f^i{k)e~^^^~^^k{h—z)ZAkr)dk^ 

9-3 = —2 i <\>\{k) [/3A:':cosh ^2— {oi—2^a) siiihi^] Ji(9) dk. 

Jo y 


. . . (50) 


* Phil. Ma^. tom. cit. p. 1242. 
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Expres4isg the coordinates r, 2 , in terms of A, these 
integrals may be evaluated graphically, and the stress- 
components, in every ease, written in the form * 

^ . P 


where and so on, 

the numerical constant representing the stress-component 

fr at the point considered. 

In a similar manner, the displacements in the systems I. 
and II., of the stress-system (A), are obtained from 
equations ( 8 ), while for the system III. the displacements 
are determed from the function ^3 given by equation (44). 

Putting z — h^ we have, at the plane face of the disk, for 
the system (A) 

«,,= - 1 ' -<T) + H}Jo(tr)di, 

—/3 kh cosh AA] eTo( Ar) dk : 

(1 4- tr) r < ^\{k) 2 kh ^ 

.{(1 — 2 (r) — 2 M} Ji(Ar)(fA, 

1 ( 53 ) 

—/SMsinhM] Ji(Ar)(^A.; 

Expressing these displacements in the form 


where 


7«=7«i*f7«2+7«3* 
Phil. Mag. tom. cit. p. 1243. 
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then, when is known, the integrations for the systems 

I. and III, may be performed graphically, and numerical 
values for 7 «, and 7 « obtained. 

The strains may be determined directly from the stress- 
components by writing 

etc., 

X being a constant representing a particular strain in the 
system (A), such that 

p 


§ 5, The Stress - System (A) dee to a Symmetrical 
Distribution of Tangential Surface Traction, in a 
Complete Disk at Rest. 


(a) Here the system will be made up of three component 
systems as in the previous article. The functions 
representing the systems I., II., and Ill., respectively, are 


%i = 


%2 = 

%3 = 


— {(1 —^a) ——cr)}-] 

‘ " - {(1 -2<r) - U{h -s)(l- <7)}]dk, 

1 [(« sinh kz—^ iccosh kz)3a(kr') 

Jo ^ 

-ia-ff)kz]dk.^ 


(56) 


The condition for determining the constants a and A is 
the same as in the previous case. These may be written 


r{ hh{ 1 4 - 2hk) — 2hk{\ — 2a) } sinh kh n : 

= - - 2 M L -f {( 1 - 2a) ( 1 ~ 2li k) + 2li^k^ I cosh J I 

^ ^ 2M-fsinh2M ’I ^57^ 

- 2 U: ~ 2hk) cosh I’/t] 

^ ^ 2 /i/c + sinh 2 /t^ 

/ 

Assuming Poisson’s Ratio or = *3, calculated values of 
these constants are given in Table I. 
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Table I. 


hk. 

a. 

/3. 

0 . 

— CO 

+ 00 

-25 . 

-•2137 

-2305 

•50 . 

-1482 

-■0882 

•75 . 

-1380 

-■1156 

10 . 

-1217 

-•0938 

1*5 . 

-•0723 

-■04235 

2-0 . 

-0328 

- -01509 

30 . 

-•00415 

-00132 

40 . 

--00038 

- 000092 

50 . 

-.0000297 

— •0000058 

6-0 . 

-• 0000021.5 

-■ 00 ( X)0035 


(b) Evaluation of Stress-Components and Displacements. 

For the stress-systems I. and II., equations (31) give the 
stress-components at any point, by writing {h + z) and {h — z) 
for r: respectively. For the system III., die corresponding 
components are given by equations (49), using the values 
of a and S just determined, and replacing ^i(A’) by <^ 2 (^) 
in these equations. 

The components cr for the three systems are 

P,= ( 

do 

fT-o = — 2 i <^2 (^0 {cosh kz — (a — 2/3 <t) sinh I-r } dk. 

Jo “ > 

. . . (58) 

As before, the stress-components at any point may e 
represented by numerical constants, and written in the form 

etc.,.(59) 

the constants B to be determined graphically. The dis¬ 
placements for the systems I. and il. are obtained from 
equations (33), while for the system III. they are given in 
equations (52) and (53), using the appropriate values of 
u and and replacing ^i(^) by ^^{k) in these equations. 
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When <j) 2 (k) is known, the displacements may again 
be written 


Q 

Q r ■ 

and nnmerical values determined as before. 


(60) 


§ 6. The Stress-System (B). 

For reference, the .results of the solution due to Cliree 
are summarized below. The stress-components are given by 


= ^(3 + <r)(a»-,^)+^<rg^(A*-3e), 

. . . (61)* 

\ 


; = ir s= 0, 


and the displacements by 

p(i)h 

'SE 


« = ^(l-<r){{3 + <r)a^-(l + .T)r^} 


+ ^-w(l + <^)(A^~3c»), 


4E 


r {(3 + o-)a^ — 2 (1-I-<r)r^} 


(62) 




3E ' 


( 1 - 0 -) 


§ 7. Oalchlated Values of the Stress - Components 
AND Displacements in the System (A). Deter¬ 
mination OF P AND Q. 

For any assumed distribution of traction the functions 
(k) and d >2 (^) he determined, and the stress- 

components for the system (A) calculated in terms of P 
and Q, the total normal and tangential loads applied to the 
plane faces of the disk at rest. It remains to calculate 
these quantities P and Q in terms of (o. Three cases are 
considered. 


p being tbe density in these equations. 
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Case 1 .—Dish restrained by a Distribution of 
Normal Traction only. 

Here Q is zero. For the determinatton of P in terms 
of ft) we may suppose that, for the systems (A) and (B) 
combined, 

(i.) The resultant axial displacement vanishes at 
z=: + h, r=0, or 

(ii.) The resultant axial strain vanishes at z — 0^ 
r = 0. 

Table II. 


(hk) 


Plane 

= 0 . 

Plane z — 

5 

Plane 

z=h. 


m. 

Z2. 

rr. 


.O'. 

rr. 

m. 

2 ?r ° 4 

r= 0 . 

-•234 

-•234 

2171 

-•072 

-072 

3-64 

— '^lIo 

-•475 

k 

"'4 . 

-•135 

-•226 

1-899 

•058 

-•136 

3-036 

j- - -442 
1 - 3-642 

-•455 

2’745 

h 

^ 2 . 

•074 

-•191 

1-283 

424 

-162 

1-391 

- 1-167 

392 

. 

•224 

-153 

•695 

•413 

-135 

*470 

- -625 

•008 

4 

0=5 . 

•255 

-•115 

•296 

•257 

-•103 

•154 

- -372 

-•085 

ok 

4 . 

•218 

-•086 

•106 

•150 

-• 0 S 4 

■048 

- -220 

-099 

35 

r— 2 .. 

•164 

-066 

•020 

•088 

-•068 

•010 

- *122 

-■084 

7*5 

r= -j . 

•114 

- 052 

-•010 

•058 

-•054 

-•007 

- *057 

-•062 

4 

2h . 

•075 

-•043 

-■019 

•042 

-•044 

-•oil 

- *019 

-•043 


Subcase (a ).—P round a Circumference of 
Radius b : § 2 


Values of 8, representing the total stress-components in 
the system (A), when b = ^, and /t, are shown 

in Tables II. to V. respectively *. The surface displacements 
10 , corresponding to these distributions, may be obtained 
from Table VI. 

* Calculated values for the case ^\'hen 5=0 have already been 
tabulated. Phil. Mag. to?n. cit. Table III. p. 1244, and figs. 1, 2, and 3. 
Phil. Mag, S. 7. Vol. 8. No 54., Dec, 1929. 3 Y 
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Table III. 



1 ' - --—■ 

iBkj mj 

277 ^° 2 

1 "■ 

m . 


rr . 

m . 



rr . 


r — 0 

-•056 - 

-•056 

1-348 

-•206 

-■206 

1-201 


- -401 

-•401 

Ji 

-•061 - 

-•066 

1-283 

•090 

•172 

1-391 


- -383 

-•390 

’■'4 . 








- -334 

-•363 

h 

r = - . 

•005 ■ 

-■080 

1072 

•007 

•065 

1-45 ■ 

1 . 

-1134 

•437 

‘Sh 

■098 • 

-■086 

•726 

•202 

-036 

•770 


- -615 

•038 

4 . 

r = A •••• 

•172 

-■081 

•384 

•233 

-073 

•280 


- -377 

-•068 

5 A 

•180 

-■070 

•166 

•161 

-•072 

•085 


_ -236 

-088 

»•- 4 

?h 

•149 

-•058 

•050 

•102 

-063 

•024 


- -137 

-■080 

r = ■■■■ 

7 h 

. -110 

-•047 

•004 

•065 

-•052 

•002 


- -071 

-■063 

r - 4 •• 
r = ... 

■074 

-■041 

-•Oil 

•046 

-•043 

-■007 


- -028 

-046 


Table IV. 


^ Plane .- = 0. 


PA - T ( 3 AA)J 

1 TV. 



r = 0 

•051 

•051 

•668 

h 

■030 

•042 

•695 

^-4 . 

h 

r — - . 

-■008 

•022 

•726 


‘Ah 

^=4 . 

. --003 

-•005 

•670 

r = h . 

•057 

-• 0-29 

•470 

5A 

.. -110 

-•043 

•260 


^ 

•122 

-•044 

•116 

7 A 

•107 

-•042 

•040 


'081 

-•037 

•003 


Plane « = 


Plane - 

=zh. 

rr. 



rr . 

B. 

•146 

•146 

•SSI 

-•317 

-•317 

•127 

■151 

•470 

-•306 

-•311 

•019 

■148 

•770 

-■281 

-•298 




I -•235 

-•272 

-•055 

•094 

•93 

[ --591 

•084 

•105 

-•001 

•498 

-•378 

-•036 

•156 

-•043 

■184 

-•251 

-•071 

•114 

— *051 

•061 

-•159 

-•070 

•074 

-•049 

■017 

-•094 

-•061 

•048 

-•043 

■002 

-•048 

-•050 
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Table V. 


1011 



Plane ^ = 0. 

-n, k 

Plane ' 


Plane 2 

= h. 

Vk ,, 

rr. 

m. 

zg. 

rr. 

m. 

zz. 

rr. 

m. 

r = 0 . 

■08 

•08 

•271 

•072 

•072 

•122 

-•232 

-•232 

h 

•063 

•078 

•296 

•075 

•079 

•154 

-•228 

-•230 

^ 4 . 









h 

r~x, . . 

•022 

•071 

•334 

•066 

•094 

•280 

-■219 

-•224 


-•023 

■052 

•470 

-•00;) 

•113 

•498 

-•199 

-•211 

’’ 4 







r --172 

-•196 

r = h . 

-•025 

•020 

•473 

-■072 

•085 

•709 ■ 

1 

1 --372 

•004 

5h 

’•=4 . 

■019 

-•006 

•352 

•056 

•017 

•384 

-•280 

-■047 

u 

•066 

-■022 

•200 

•105 

-024 

•148 

-•188 

-•060 

Ih 

•087 

-•029 

■087 

•083 

-035 

•046 

-118 

-•055 

4 

r - 2A. 

•079 

-•033 

•025 

•052 

-032 

•013 

-•070 

-•049 


Tapi.e VI. 

, ^ ! I A — 

?J = 0, /> = ^- * = * = -4-- 



1 r . 
'• 1+3 










0 ... 

... - 1-059 

- 

-1042 

3-64 

-•932 

1-82 

-•890 

1-213 

-■796 

•91 

h 

... - 1-042 

3'64 

- 1-021 

- 

-•965 

1-955 

-•885 

r 25 

-•790 

•928 

h 

- '982 

r 82 

- -965 

1-955 

-•920 

- 

-•854 

1-4 

-•771 

•978 

h 

- -896 

1-213 

- -885 

1-25 

-•854 

1-4 

-•803 

- 

-•740 

1104 

4 

... 

- '"96 

•91 

- -790 

•928 

-•771 

•978 

-■740 

1*104 

-•699 

— 


In this table the values o£ 7 ^,, for the component-system 
JI. o£ the stress-system (A), are shown separately. 

at c= + A, r=0, condition (i.) above, then from 
equation (62), if o-=-3, we must have 


3Y2 


(63) 
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y„ representing the tMal ‘’^J’’“®™“‘rticnlar value of h 

tor the stress-system (A), anU t 

at a=0,r=0.r = 0. condition 

Altercatively, ’ 

(ii.) above, then for P we find 

p__^’r 2475^.0557|,]-. • • (®^> 

vh^~ \zz L 

, OnJoced from tlie stress-coinponente 
Values of can be deduced t 5 . ). 
given lu Tables II. t is shown in table VI • 

A comparison ot these xwu 

Table VH- 


yir. 

2-598 

•833 

■317 

•114 


2-783 

2-311 

1-382 

•637 

•223 


Subcase il,).-\neref(p)isty 9 i«n 
Surface Value of zc. 

This is the general ““ '“f^®“‘e5jte"arany imint' in the 

stress-components and p integration Ironi 

system (A) can b« *““°^^,riti„g 
the results ot subcase (a), } b 


8 ' = 

r .V' 

y’ ='^\\f(j>)-P-^P' 


(65 V 


the integrations to be f Pdist^iOutions of normal 

To illustrate the effect of « distribution varying 

traction on *'’«*«*«The components of dis- 

in § 4. 
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(A), hare been calculated by means of equations (65) *, and 
those for the system II. from the results of § 2 c. 

Table VIII. shows the total displacements in the stress- 
system (A), at r = 0 and r = 6 , for varying values of 
h and n. 




_h 

Table VIII. 






1 

b 

U 

~ 4 ‘ 

> 


= k . 


r=0. 

1 r= 

1 

r =(). 

1 - 

b . 

r=:0 

j r - 





tu* 

yw 

rw 

7 u ‘ 

7 w 


Yu* 

«= 1... 

.. 2*618 

1-367 

•376 

1-462 

-695 

■169 

-902 

•398 

•070 

3 ..,. 

.. 1416 

1*633 

•380 

•669 

•881 

•179 

•340 

•554 

•086 

n — 5 ..., 

.. ri8o 

1'815 

*382 

•522 

1005 

•183 

•240 

•651 

■094 

II 

.. 1081 

1-952 

•383 

•461 

1-099 

•185 

•201 

•723 

•099 

9 ... 

.. 1026 

2 061 

•384 

•426 

1174 

•187 

•181 

•780 

•101 

^ = 11... 

.. *990 

2*156 

*385 

•404 

1-238 

•188 

•167 

•829 

•103 


.. *918 

2*476 

*386 

•355 

1-453 

•191 

•138 

•993 

•1O8 


.. *892 

2*670 

-387 

•337 

1*584 

•192 

•128 

1092 

•109 


Subcase (c).— Uniform Distribution of 
Normal Traction i ^ 2d. 

Values of S representing the total stress-components in 
the system (A), for the case when 5=A, are shown in 
Table IX. If the conditions (i.) and (ii.) are to be satisfied, 
the corresponding values of P are given by equations (63) 
and (64), the appropriate values of 7 *, and Xz^ being *902 and 
*972 respectively 

Case 2.— Disk restrained by a Distribution oj 
Tangential Traction only. 

Here P is zero. For the determination of Q in terms of 
m it may be assumed that the resultant radial displacement 
vanishes at 2 = + A, r^b. 


Table VI. is armnged to facilitate these calculations. 
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Table IX. 


__ _ 


-- 

- 

f,{k) 

Plane 2 = 0. 

k 

Plane ^ — 

Plane 

z^h. 



1 rr. 

0?. ^2 

m. 7z. 

rr. 

66. iT*. 

r-0 . 

-010 

-010 “966 

•107 -107 I'OIS 

•457 

•457 

1 

h 

-•006 

-•015 -927 

•101 “095 -999 

•472 

•466 

1 

^ 4 
h 

■013 

-•022 “830 

•092 “074 “906 

•506 

•485 

1 

2 . 

3* 

•048 

- 034 *650 

•074 038 “755 

■561 

•518 

1 

" 4 . 


j 

•624 

•557 

1 

r := h . 

•096 

-•044 -427 

122 —“016 '440 -I 

1 --376 • 

-•043 

0 

bh 

r =-4. 

•125 

-•049 *234 

•139 - 045 178 

-•248 

. -075 

0 

3h 

•124 

-•046 -103 

•106 -“051 '061 

-•154 

-■072 

0 

»■ = 2. 

^ Ih 

•105 

-•042 *034 

•071 -“WS “015 

-'068 

-061 

0 

4 *■ 

r-2h . 

•079 

-•038 *001 

•047 “041 “OOO 

-044 

-048 

0 



_ ., ___ _ 








Table X. 














Bluiic- -0. 





30 







jjM- 







'iTrh 2 ' 

1 rr. 





7 

. = 0 . 

... --HO 

-•116 

-■595 




... --121 

-•111 

-■54«* 




4 







h 

.... --137 

-*091 

-■385 




Zh 

.... -*153 

-•Oil 

-•20<) 




^ 4 







T ~ h . 

.... _ !4n 

-•or>2 

-017 




_ 

..... *110 

•043 

•082 




^ 4 







Zh 

. -'Oe:* 

-•036 

•082 




2 







_lh 

. —-030 

-030 

■wu 




4 

r=2h 

•uuo 

-•026 

‘040 




r = ^h 


-OO-J 
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Taking the distribution given in § 3 c, viz., that in which 
the surface traction varies as the radius, we have 

Values of 6 representing the stress-components in the 
system (A;, wtien 6=A for the plane are shown in 

Table X. ' 

If u=0 at s= + /t, r=:A, then from equation (62) it 
follows that, 

^ = _e^“{.28875-2i3755}, . (66) 

where y^=:—*od6. 

Case 3.— Risk restrained hy a Combined Ristrihution 
of Rormal and Tangential Traction. 

For any assumed distributions two conditions of restraint 
may be simultaneously satisfied. Take, for example, distri¬ 
butions mentioned in cases 1 and 2, viz.: 

§2rf, 

§3c. 

When 5=/i, the surface displacements, at r=0 and r=^ 
for the system (A), are contained in Table XI. 

Table XL 

= r=0. z=h,}'=h. «=0, !-=u. 


Iw- y'to- r«- 

. -902 -^98 -070 -972 

. --187 -114 -'539 —-029 


If, therefore, io=0 at +/e, ?*=0, and u = 0 at s= +/(., 
r=6, we have from equation (61) 




•2475 




.h. 


• 0 ' 


P 
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= -397-097-A, 

0 r 

^ = p»v(-588 -468y.j 

With these values it follows that 


P 


Q _ pai ^ a^h | 
E I 


225- 


•092;-:}. 


If the condition w —0, at z='±zh, were satisfied 

also, then from equations (61) this displacement should be 
given by 


pco^a^h f 

“ET 1‘ 


2475 -- 195 -: \ 
i * 


The condition of complete restraint at the surface of the 
disk is therefore approximately realized by these assumed 
distributions of traction. 

The total stress-components in the system (A), corre¬ 
sponding to these distributions, may be evaluated by 
combining the results of Tables IX." and X., using the 
appropriate values P and Q given by equations (67). 


§ 8. Summary and Conclusions. 

The stresses due to restraint have been taken as those 
produced in the disk by symmetrical distributions of surface 
traction, acting on the outside faces of the complete disk at 
rest, viz,, the stress-system (A). The surface displacements 
arising from these distributions are assumed to neutralize 
those occurring in a disk rotating under no superficial 
tractions, viz., the stress-system (B). The total stress- 
components when rotating under restraint are obtained by 
combining these two systems. 


1. Disk restrained hy Uniform Distrihutiotts of Normal 
Traction. § 7 ; Case 1; Subcase (c). 

For the stress-system (A) we can now write stress- 

P S 

component h’.pijcfa?. where =’902, 

satisfies the condition w = 0, z—±h^ r=0. Values of h are 
shown in Table IX. It will be noted that a discontinuous 
change occurs in these stress-components at the cir- 
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cumference z — h. The maxiiimm values occurring 

at this point when r<A, are as follows :— 

rr = *693 j 

00 = -818 I .... . ( 68 ) 

Tz = 1*109 pcoi^a^. j 

For the stress-system (B), when r=/i, z = k, equations (61) 
give 

fr = pco^a^ I •4125 —*598^ j- 
fe = /3<bV|•4125-•423 { 

From Table VIII., when «= 1 , it will be noticed that 7 ,^, 
atr = A, is *398. Comparing this with the value *902, at 
r= 0 , it follows that the distribution of normal traction 
which will produce plane strain over the circular area of 
radius h must give rise to a greater stress-concentration 
at the point of discontinuity than is indicated by equations 
( 68 ). It is probable, however, that the stresses fall more 
or less rapidly at this point whatever the assumed distri¬ 
bution of normal traction may be. 

2. Disk restrained by a Distribution of Tangential 
Traction varying at the Radius. § 7 ; Case 2. 

This is of interest, in that the resultant axial pull is 
everywhere zero. For the stress-system (A) we have, as 
before, 

stress-component= 

i •28875--24375^I, 

^ 7«. L « J 

where 7 ,, = —*536 satisfies the condition i{ = 0 at z—^hj 
T — h. Values of B. for the plane c=0, are shown in 
Table X. An examination of equations (31) shows that the 
fitress-components, fr and 60y at the circumference /•=A, 
z = h^ are infinite. It will be noted also that on the plane 
j 2 r =0 the component zz changes sign at r = h very nearly, 
so that in a disk carried on a shaft which can withstand no 
axial pull, radial restraint renders the shaft in a state of 
compression. 
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3. Disk restrained hy the Combined Distributions of Normal 
and Tangential Traction. § 7 ; Case 3. 

For the system (A) the stress-components may be 
determined from Tables IX. and X., using the appropriate 
values of P and Q, equations (67). As already mentioned, 
a uniform distribution of normal traction, combined with a 
distribution of tangential surface traction varying as the 
radius, produces an approximate condition of complete 
restraint over the region of the applied loads. 

In conclusion it is interesting to note that radial restraint 
can only be realized by the application of tangential surface 
tractions acting on the plane faces of the disk. 

Fig. 2. , 



For the purely theoretical case, dealt with in the fore¬ 
going analysis, the abrupt change of section at the junction 
of the disk and the shaft give rises to stress-concentration at 
this point. In practice, changes of section, although not so 
abrupt, will produce the same effect, A turbine disk of 
profile somewhat as shown in fig. 2, having an abrupt 
change of angle at the section XX, fractured by two opposite 
pieces flying out. 

The nature of the stresses produced might be inferred 
from the assumption that the central portion is restrained 
by tangential tractions Q, when, considering the problem 
from the point of view' of case (2) above, it can be seen that 
the axial component of stress will reach its maximum 
tensile value somewhere in the region XX of the disk. 
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CIV. On the Va/riation with Temperature of Thermal 
Separation in Gaseous Mixtures. By J. W. H. Lugg^ 
BaSc., University of Western Australia * * * § ** . 

Introdmticm, 

I N their development of the kinetic theory of gases, 
Enskog and Chapmanf have shown that the existence 
of a temperature gradient in a binary gas mixture will in 
general result in a process of thermal diffusion whereby a 
composition gradient will ultimately be established. This 
prediction was verified experimentally by Chapman and 
DootsonJ, and the phenomenon has been further studied 
by Ibbs § and by ElUott and Masson ||. 

Chapman has also shown, by means of calculations based 
on the use of certain simplified molecular models, that in 
equilibrimn the composition gradient should be propor¬ 
tional to the gradient of the logarithm of the absolute 
temperature, the proportionafity factor, hj-, being a 
complex function of the composition of the mixture. For 
a small composition difference, dA, an approximate 
integration is readily effected, and gives the expression :— 

^A=felines.(1) 

where Zl A is the (small) composition difference between two 
portions of the mixture whose absolute temperatures are 
Ti and Tg respective^, and kn is independent of tempera¬ 
ture ; in denotes the Napierian logarithm. 

Ibbs ^ verified tliis conclusion by experiments in which 
the cold portion was at room temperature w^hilst the 
temperature of the hot portion w^as varied betw^een room 
temperature and 230° C. Nevertheless, Elhott and 
Masson*’^ obtained values of kr for Hg—COg and for 
He —COg mixtures, when the tw'^o temperatures wnre 

* Communicated by Prof. S. Chapman, F.E,.S. 

t D. Euskog, Fhys. Zeit. xii. p. 538 (1911); Ann. d. Pkys. xxxTiii. 
p, 742 (1912). y. Chapman, FhiL Trans. ccxvi.A, p, 279 (^1915), and 
ccxvii. A, p, Ilo (1916). 

X Phil. Mag. xxxiii. p. 249 (1917). 

§ Proc. Hoy, Soc. xcix. A, p. 386 (1921), cvii. A, p. 470 (1925), etc. 

II Ibid, cviii. A, p. 378 (1925), 

^ Ibid. xcix. A, p. 385 (1921); cvii. A, p. 470 (1925), etc. 

** Ibid, cviii. A, p. 378 (1925). 
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0° C. and 490° C. respectively, which were considerably 
greater than Ibbs’ corresponding values. 

These results suggest that the logarithmic formula may 
not always be valid at high temperatures, and the present 
investigation was imdertaken with the object of further 
exploring the region between 230° C. and 490° C., in order 
to determine whether the observed variation of could 
be confirmed, and, in the event of it being confirmed, to 
study the conditions imder which the logarithmic formula 
becomes invalid *. 


Experimental. 

The arrangement of the diffusion bulbs and the methods 
of manipulation of the gases were similar to those adopted 
by Elliott and Masson |. 

All the experiments (except one) were carried out with a 
mixture of hydrogen and carbon dioxide of constant 
composition. Hydrogen w^as prepared electrohd}ically and 
purified by passage through a silica tube containing metallic 
copper maintained at a dull red heat. It was finally dried 
by being slowly led over phosphorus pentoxide. The 
carbon dioxide was similarly led over phosphorus 
pentoxide. The carbon dioxide was similarly dried, and 
it was subsequently tested for purity by absorption with 
caustic potash ; the unabsorbed residue was quite 
negligible in amount. 

The gas mixture was stored in bulk over mercury, and 
samples were drawn off through a capillary siphon as 
required. The differences in viscosity between hydrogen 
and carbon dioxide effected a variation in the composition 
of the sample which was not greater than 001 or -002 in 
the fraction of a constituent. Manipulation measures 
were taken to prevent cumulative variation in composition 
of the supply of mixture. 

* Note by S. Chapman.—Since Mr. Lugg first sent me the results 
here communicated, a paper by T. L. Ibbs, K. E. Grew, and A. A. 
Hirst has appeared (Proc. Phys. Soe. xli. p. 456, Aug. 1929) in which 
experiments on thermal diffusion at loiv temperatures are described. 
They find that as the temperature of liquefaction of one of the constituent 
gases in their mixtures is approached, decreases. This is in general 
agreement with Mr. Lugg’s result for the CO 2 mixture (in which one 
constituent (COg) is easily liquefied), that increases at high tempera¬ 
tures ; his explanation also is similar to that given by Dr, Ibbs and his 
collaborators. Mr. C. T. L. Oaton is investigating the theoretical 
variation of taking account of attractive as well as repulsive forces. 

t Proc. Roy. Soc. cviii. A, p. 378 (1926). 
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Temperature Control and Measurement, 

The temperature of the cold bulb was maintained 
constant at 29° C. or approximately 302° A. The hot- 
bulb temperatxire was varied between 100°C. and 470° C. 

For most of the diffusions the cold bulb was jacketed in 
cotton-wool with an accurate thermometer against the 
side of the bulb. A stone jar which could be gently 
heated if the room temperature were to fall below 29° C. 
surrounded this arrangement. Later it was found that a 
water-jacket for the cold bulb afforded somewhat better 
temperature control. A water - jacket was therefore 
employed in the last few diffusions. 

Steam at 100° C. was employed to heat the hot bulb for 
one diffusion. In all other cases an electric furnace, wired 
and otherwise adjusted so as to eliminate end effects almost 
completely, was used. A mercury thermometer, nitrogen 
filled and reading to 560° C., was supported against the 
bulb in the furnace. The thermometer was carefully 
calibrated, and the temperature of the hot bulb at any 
moment could be determined to within a degree or two 
over the entire range of temperature employed. 

In many instances the diffusion w'as aUow'ed to take 
place overnight, but variations in the voltage of the mains 
necessitated completion of each diffusion the following day, 
with continual observation and adjustment of furnace 
rheostats so as to maintain the furnace at one temperature 
for five hours or more. A few of the earher results were 
vitiated by failure to observe this precaution, and these 
are not included in this communication. 

Anali/sts of Contents of the Diff usion Bulbs. 

A direct method was employed. A volume of the 
mixture w as measured, and remeasured after absorption of 
the carbon dioxide. Although in the first cases tw^o 
samples of each mixture were analysed, it was soon 
realised that the total volumes from the bulbs would have 
to be analysed if good accuracy w-ere to be attained. 

Correction for Gas contained in Connecting Tubing, 

The presence of gas in the small tubing connecting the^ 
hot and cold diffusion bulbs necessitated the apphcation 
of a correction to the observed compositions. It w^as 
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considered justifiable to assume that for both hot and cold 
bulbs this tubing was at the temperature of the cold bulb, 
Tiz., 29° C. On this basis a correction was necessary only 
in the case of the hot-bulb composition, 

Resvlts, 

The experimental results are summarised in Table I. 
Here T^ and Tg represent the absolute temperatures and 
Ai and Ag the compositions, expressed in fractions of 
hydrogen, of the cold and hot bulbs respectively. Column 
(7) contains the values for the composition of the hot bulbs 
obtained after correcting for the amoimt of cold gas 


Table I. 

Vol. of cold bulb... 27-451 mils. Vol. of hot bulb... 5(>-31>2 mils. 

Vol. of leads. 1-393 mils. Vol. of leads ... 1-526 mils. 


(1) 

No. 

(2) 

Ti 

(3) 

Ti 

(4) 

(5) 

1 

(6) 

{") 

2 (corr.) 

(8) 

(7H51 

1 

299 

676 

0-50890 

047876 

0-54467 

0-.54919 

O-07043 

2 

302 

373-2 

-53215 

•52200 

•53671 

•53725 

•01525 

3 

„ 

477-3 

„ 

•51568 

-54708 

•54855 

03287 

4 


486-7 

„ 

•513S2 

•54738 

•54893 

•03511 

5 


486-7 

„ 

•51374 

•54742 

•54899 

■03527 

6 


531-2 

„ 

•50835 

•55231 

•55465 

•04630 

7 


582-7 

„ 

•50489 

•55653 

-55945 

•05456 

8 


628-7 


-50177 

•56171 

•56549 

•06372 

9 


680-5 

„ 

•49967 

•56721 

-57184 

•07217 

10 


736-8 

„ 

•49807 

•57320 

-9785tJ 

■08147 

11 


— 


— 

— 

__ 

— 


present in the connecting tubes, whilst in column (8) values 
of the corrected composition difference, AX, are given. 
A represents the composition of the gas mixture before 
diffusion. 

The first diffusion does not belong to the series 2-11. 
In diffusion No, 11 the temperature of the hot bulb was in 
the neighbourhood of 520° C. and the glass gave way, being 
a softer variety than was anticipated. There is reason to 
believe that in diffusion No. 10 the amount of separation 
may be too low in value, since the furnace temperature 
was rather low overnight. 
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The total gas pressure during diffusion lay between the 
limits 0-5 to 1 atmosphere. The fourth and fifth diffusion 
indicate that the composition difference is most probably 
independent of the total pressure within these limits. For 
these two experiments the ratio of the pressures during 
diffusion was 1*61, other variables being unchanged ; the 
thermal separations, however, were almost identical. 

Discussion. 

These results have been used to calculate the values of 
h^, the ‘‘ constant ” in Chapman’s integrated logarithmic 
formula (Equation (1) above) and also a quantity K 
defined by the identity K= JA/{T 2 —Tj). The values of 
these quantities are given in Table II. 


Table II, 


No. 

T,. 

A't. 

K. 


2 

3732 

0-07204 ... 

OO 32142 


3- 

477-3 

-07181 ... 

-O 3 I 875 


4 and 5 

486-7 

-07356 ... 

-O 3 I 9 OI 


6 

531-2 

•08218 ... 

-O 3202 O 


7 

582-7 

•08302 ... 

-O 3 I 944 


S 

628-7 

-08690 ... 

-O 3 I 95 O 



680-5 

-08844 ... 

•O 3 I 907 


in 

736-8 

•09023 ... 

•O 3 I 85 I 




Mean 

. -OalOS 



The gradual increase of as the temperature Tg of the 
hot bulb is raised is unmistakable. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that, since A-f depends on the composition 
of the mixture, equation (1) is not strictly applicable, 
especially at the higher temperature where dA is large. 
To minimise complications of this nature the composition 
of the initial mixture wus chosen so that for small separa¬ 
tions k-Y should be near its maximum value, as deter¬ 
mined by Ibbs. For this composition the fact that the 
separation is large wiE not greatly affect the validity of the 
present calculations of ki\ moreover, any small error 
which might be introduced in this way should result in an 
apparent decrease of i’x at the higher temperatures. The 
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use of the integrated equation therefore certainly does not 
diminish the qualitative significance of the results in 
Table II. 

At low temperatures the results check approximately 
with those of Ibbs for a similar gas-mixture, viz., = 
0*070, but at higher temperatures K is more nearly a 
constant than It may perhaps be noted that over the 
temperature range used by Ibbs (room temperature to 
230° C.) the linear and logarithmic relationships would 
be difficult to distinguish experimentally. 

Using the mean value of K (-OalOS), zJ A for a temperature 
difierence of 486° A. would have the value 0*0948. Using 
the same temperature difference, Elliott and Masson 
obtained the value 0*1034 for a mixture giving the 
maximum separation. 

The theoretical significance of the observed increase of 
fcx with temperature will not be discussed here, though it 
maj^ perhaps be pointed out that such an increase might 
be expected if the character of the intermoleeular collisions 
approximated more closely at the higher temperatures 
to that of collisions between perfectly elastic spheres. 

Summary. 

1. The thermal separations for a single mixture of 
hydrogen and carbon dioxide have been studied with the 
cold-bulb temperature at 29° C'. and the hot bulb at 
temperatures between 100° C. and 464° C. 

2. The results indicate that the separations at the 
higher temperatures are greater than w'ould be expected 
on the basis of Chapman's logarithmic formula. The 
relationship betw^een composition difference and tempera¬ 
ture difference is more nearly Hnear. 

In conclusion, the author desires to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to the founders of the Amy Saw^ Scholarship 
and to the Government of Western Australia for pecuniary 
assistance, and to Dr. G. A. Elliott for suggesting this 
research and for his advice and instruction during its 
progress. Thanks are also due to Professor N. T. M. 
Wilsmore for his advice and for the provision of laboratory 
facilities, and to Professor S. Chapman for his interest and 
assistance in publication. 

Sept. 23,1929. 
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OV. On the Multiplication of Serial Melations, By D. M. 
Wrinoh, M.A.j B.Se., Lecturer at Lady Margaret Hally 
Oxford f. 

I N this paper we give the relations between the element 
and gap characters of any series, P and Q, and the 
series Q x F obtained bv multiplying the two series together. 
It will be assumed that a term cannot he the sequent of an 
and an unless m — n. 

Let Vj, pi and pz ^^7 ®l«naent character of P and Q 
respectively, where p^^w. And let 

GTi, Pi and cTg, p 2 be any gap character of P and Q respec¬ 
tively, where Further, let 

nr ; -cr, mj, and ns, 'or; nr, be characters ot P and Q 
respectively t* If P has a beginning, nj, nr will be an ele¬ 
ment character, other^vise it will be a gap character ; if F 
has an end, nr, will be an element character, otherwise 
it will be a gap cl'aructer. In the same way, if Q has a 
beginning, nr will be an element character, otherwise 
it will be a gap character ; if Q has an end, nr, m 2 will he 
an element character, otherwise it will be a gap character. 
It is assumed that p*8, /t’s, n’s, and m’s only have inductive 
numbers or 0 or —I as values. 

§ 1 . The members of the field of P x Q will be in the form 
of a couple xy, where x is a member of the field of P, and 
y is a member of the field of Q |1. Since P and Q are series, 
so also is Q xPf. A couple .riyi precedes a couple x^y^ in 
the Q X P order, if yiQy 2 whatever the relation of Xi to a’s, 
or if yi =//2 and .r,P.i *2 " There will therefore be stretches^ 
of the series Q x P in which the Q term remains constant 
and the P-terra runs through the whole of the P-series. 
Such a stretch is ordinally similar to P, Hence I'l- pi will 
be an element character of the stretch. If 7 ^l, tir e elt‘P, 
this stretch will have a first tertn which is an *oj„-pre- 
decessor ; if ni, i!r€gap‘P, this stretch will be coinitial with 
an If 53 - 1 , mj e elP P, it will have a last term which is 

an -sequent; and if -ct, 77 ii € gap* P, it will have an a>mi- 

t Communicated by the Author. 

I We systematize a term which is the last term of a series, as a ir, 
element, and a term which is the first term of a series as a ni, element. 
j| See ‘ Principia Mathematica,’ *16d. 
f Op, cit, ♦204.65. 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 8. No. 54. Pec. 1929. 3 Z 
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confinal with it. Suppose the Q-term, has the character 
Vg, ^g. Let 

ri^g ... ... 

be a series contained in Q, having y as its sequent. If 
— if n^, “sreelt*?, and Xq is the first term of P, X 0 is 
the sequent of the series 

... ... 

where x is any P-term ; and this series is an contained 
in QxP. Consequently, if /tggfc —1 and eelPP, the 
first term of the stretch is the sequent of an ©**5 and there¬ 
fore is an ni,/ig element. If v^^ — l and w, eelt‘P, the 
last term of the stretch is the predecessor of the series 

.. , xs^, . .. arsg, xsi ^ < tOy.^, 

where 

... ... «3 Si 

is an *a)y^ having y as its predecessor and contained in Q. 
The term then is a Vg, mj element. If /u. 2 = —l,so that y 
has an immediate predecessor y', the first term of the stretch 
Xoy will be immediately preceded by xqi/ if P has a last 
term ^v^i, and so will be an ni, element as before and will 
be the sequent of such a series as 

Ciy',Cfy\...c^y'... ?<©m,^ 

where 

Cl Cg ...Cf ... 

is an ©,„, confinal with P, and therefore will be an jq, 
element if P has no last term. Again, if Vg^ — 1 ami 
is-, mi e elt‘P, the last term of the stretch is a */g, m, element 
if P has a first term, and an uj, nq element if P has no first 
term. 

If rij, < 3 - € gap* P, so that P has no first term, the stretch 
will be coinitial with an *©„^ 

...d^y,,.,d^,diy , (1) 

where 

... . i^g dj ^ < €Of^^ 

is an *©„j coinitial with P. It is to be remarked that 
1 , since P has no beginning t* This series, together 
with the series 

arriarr3...a:r^... , . . (2) 

t Op. *‘On the Structure of Serial Eelations,” Phil. Mag^., November 
1929. 
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i£ will give an gap. If tsr, e gap* P, so 

that P has no last term, the stretch will be eonfinal with 
such an as 


Ciy ...c(y... • • • m 

And again it is to be remarked that — l since P has no 
end f. This series, together with the series 

...xs^...xs^xs^ .... 14 ) 

if *' 3:56 — 1 , will give a V 2 , pi gap. But when P has no first 
term, if ps= — l so that has an immediate predecessor 
if P has a last term a*y, Xq^' will be the predecessor of such 
an a),«, as 

Cif Csp' ...qf ... fOmv (5) 

It will therefore be aii «i, element. If P has no last 
rerm, {5} and ( 1 ) will give together an gap. Simi¬ 

larly, if P has no last term, if 1 / 2 =—* 1 , we shall have an 
/ii.nii element if P has a first term, and otherwise an ?ii, Wj 
gap. 


§ 2 . Suppose Q has a first term pQ, and let us consider the 
character of the stretch of Q x P, for which the Q-term 
is Vn. If P has a last terra .ry, the stretch will have a last 


term a'yVoj which limits the 

series 




if — l 

ami the series 

... xft,... xf^.xfi 


if 

where 

... ft--- fi h 




is an coinitial with the Q-series. If miijfc — 1 , 

XqPq will therefore be an ?i 3 ,mi element. If mi=—1, so 
that xq has an immediate predecessor xq', xqPq will be 
immediately preceded by xg'po and will be an — 1 
element, and so an wi element as before. If %=— 1 , 
so that po has an immediate successor 3 / 0 ^ if B has a first 
term xq^ Xq^q will be immediately followed by x^q'^ and so 

t Zoc. cit. 

3Z2 
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will be aa n^ymi element as before. If —1 and P bas 
no first term, will limit such a series as 

... %o'... dsyo' c^iVo f < «»,; 

and so, instead of an nj,mi element, there will be an 
element. If there is no last term in the P-series, there will 
be no last term in the stretch. Instead, there will he an 
confinal with it, 

••• ^00 • » • ( 0 ) 

and »?!# — 1 , as P has no last term. This series, together 
with such a series as 


... ••• ^f\ ^ <^n3> 

if nj#:-!, forms an Wg, nii gap. If njsr — 1, so that yo has 
an immediate successor yQ, and if P has a first term 
X 0 Q will limit the series ( 6 ) and will be the predecessor of 
such a series as 

diyo . (7) 

or Xo'yo if {Cq has an immediate follower xq. There will 
therefore be an n^, mj element instead of an n^,mi gap. 
If n= —1 and P has no first term, instead of the n^^mi gap 
there will be the n, mi gap formed by the s«^ries ( 6 ) and (7). 

The stretch will have a first term if Xq exists. This term 
a?oyo will be the predecessor of such a series as 

...d^yQ,...d^Q,diyo ?>&)«,,. . . ( 8 ) 

and so will be an nj,®- element, since it is the first term of 
the series QxP as well as of the stretch. When Wq does 
not exist, the stretch (and the aeries) will be coinitial with 
the series ( 8 ), and in consequence there will be an rij, ©■ gap. 

We get, therefore, the following characters of the series 
Q X P, if yo exists :— 

If Xq exists, there is an ?i|,w element; if it does not, there 
is an nij'sr gap. If Xq exists, there is an wg, mj element 
which, in the exceptional case when » 2 =— 1 , becomes an 
ni,mi element if Xq does not exist. If Xq does not exist, 
there is an ng, nii gap which, in the exceptional case when 
n 2 = — 1 ) becomes an rii, Wi element if Xq exists and an nj, m 3 
gap if Xq does not exist. 

Corresponding results can be obtained by condensing the 
stretch (if there is one) which has as its Q-term. 
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§ 3. We may sum up the results so far obtained. 

1. Vi,/ii€elt‘P. 

2. If wj,*; BT, mieelt‘P, ni,Ats; mi e elt‘Q X P. 

(a) If also ng, -cr e elt‘ Q, n^. mj; -or € elt* Q x P 

in addition. 

(h) If also isr,mgeelPQ, njjmi; w, mieeiPQxP 

in addition. 

3. If ni, or€elt‘P, isr, mjegap'P, ni,/4.2 6 elt‘Q X P, 

Vii mi6gap‘Q X P. 

(a) If ns,i!r€e]t‘Q, /JijOT eelPQxP, n 3 ,miegap'QxP 

in addition. 

Qi) If iir, ms € elt‘ Q, «!, ms € elP Q x P, mi e gap* Q x P. 

4. If «r,mi€elt*P, 7ti, e gap* P, Vs,mi€elt‘Qx P, 

(a) If n 2 ,i!r€elPQ, ?is, mj € elP Q X P, ni,iar6gap‘QxP. 
(^) If 'ar,mieelPQ, «r,mieelPQxP, ?ii,m2€gap‘QxP. 

5. If «i, or ; xsr^ nij e gap* P, t/s, nii ; Wi, e gap* Q X P. 

(a) If njjUreelPQ, Wi,®'; ns,mi egap* Q X P. 
ib) If or, ui 2 € elt‘ Q, BT, mi; ni, mse gap* Q x P. 

The conventions with regard to the interpretation of the 
special cases when the variables take the value —1 are aa 
follows:—In 3 and 4, it /xs or Vs, or or ns, is equal to 
— 1, replace the character in which it occurs by the element 
with nil substituted for /is or ms and «! for Vs or %• 
for p 2 or nij or /ts or m^, if they are equal to — 1 , put %, nii 
respectively. 

§ 4. The gaps of P, except those which contain bj-, are 
represented in Q x P, since Q x P has stretches which are 
ordinully similar to P. Consider now the gap of Q. 


The series 

*, . ?< ®Pa 

... . XU^..,XU2XUi f<Wffa 

define a gap in Q X P, just as the series 

tl ... . 
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define a gap in the Q series. And there are no exceptional 
cases, since p^, tr^ can neitlier of them be equal to —1. The 
gaps of Q therefore occur in Q x P as well as the gaps of P. 

§ 5. The only other question to he considered is the 
nature of the beginning and end of Q x P. It is plain that 
only if P and Q have beginnings, QxP has a beginning 
This beginning will be the c'^uple which is the pre¬ 
decessor of the 

... ... (9) 

even if n] = —1. is therefore an element of QxP. 

And if xq and exist, Xq^q will be an w, mi element even 
if — 1. 

If does not exist and exists, there will be no begin¬ 
ning, but the *o)n^ (9) will be coinitial with Q x P. And 
nigfc —1, since xq does not exist. QxP therefore has an 
ni,-®-gap. 

If yo does not exist, the series 

..,xe^...xe 2 ^xei 

where 

... e^.,. €2 ei 

is an *a>n 2 coinitial with Q, is coinitial with QxP. — 
since yo does not exist. Q X P therefore contains an 
gap. 

Corresponding results may be obtained by considering the 
nature of the end of Q x P. 

The results of this § may be summed up. 

If ni, tar € elt‘ P, if ?i2,tsr e elt‘ Q, ni, ta e elt‘ Q X P, 
if Wj, tsj- € gap* Q, nj, tar e gap* Q X P. 

If ni, t!T egap*P, it nj,-areelt*Q, 7i„-oregap*QxP, 
if n3,t3-€gap‘Q, n2,'B7egap‘Q X P. 

If ta, TUi € elt* P, if ta-, fUj e elt* Q, ur, e elt* Q X P, 
if tB-j m2e gap*Q, tB-, m2 e gap*QxP. 

If tB-, mj e gap* P, if ta, m2 e elt* Q, -nr, m^ e gap* QxP, 
if tsr,m2€ gap‘Q,'5r,m2 e gap* Q X P. 
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§ 6. The characters of the series Q x P are therefore as 
follows;— 

In all cases Vu/ti eelt^Qx P, 0 * 1 , pi, a-pp^ e In 

addition, the series has the characters indicated in the 
following table. On the left in each are the elements, on 
the right the gaps. 


Q 

J's, fx. ; r.,. p.^ 

ar, Jrtj 
n„w 

ar, OTj 

«j,ar 

j j'j.)«. ; ^2, n, 

■nr, ^2 

%-ar 

JVM 2 ; ^2.^2 
■sp-, 

rij, “tr 

p 

n^.p, ; 

; 1 

1 ^2 i 

»i./^2 ; 


1 J'j. ?»i 

J’.„ ?Wj i 

i ''2- 

^2 m. 

tsr 

j 

M,, tr 

W, 1 

«„ar 1 

«i, 

1 «2I 

n^,vr 



ar, JH., j 

1 

ar,m2 

Vl.Mi ; 

i 


; 

1 ^^1. M'2 t ; 

ur, m ^ 
-ar 

I'j,, § ; 

J/, m, § j 

r2,%| 

«!. m21 

j 



, ar j 

j ?J2» '“■ 

1 

1 W3, ar 


ar, /«, 

ar, ; 

ar, m, 

j ar, m. 


; tti./i.,; 


• M2 t 


mr, w j 

’■'s) * 

® 1 * 

>'2. * 

V. 2 , m, * 

Wj. ■ar 

M.J * 

«j, ar 

K.,, /«! * 

«i.ar 

«,,m2 + 

«2, ar 

XP- 


ar, w ; 

ar, m.. 

m, m. 

ar, 



i : . 

, ; i 

; 

IT, Wti 

V 771 ^ 
Vj, 77i^ 

' V.^, J», * 

*'2> * 

i 1^21®!*’ 

f/,, 'ST 

1 

j;,.ar 

1 S/j, //<!*■ 

vij, 'Sp¬ 

It 2 , ar 

»2, ar 


ar, 

ar, i 

ar, m. 

•nr, 


* If Vg or is equal to —1, substitute for it 
t If /ij or is equal to —1, sutetitute for it 

§ If y, or is equal to —1, substitute for it and transfer character to elements, 
t If /ij or is equal to —1, substitute for it jnj and transfer character to eleinenfi. 

§ 7. Our general formula gives interesting results in par¬ 
ticular cases. If P,QeDed, P and Q have no gaps!, and 


11 See “ On the Structure of Serial Belations,” he. cit. 
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therefore Q X P has no gaps, and so is Dedekindian. Therefore 
PjQeDed. j.QxPeDed. 

If Q X P € Ded, it is clear from the table that Q, P e Ded. 
Hence 

P, QeDed. = .QxPeDed. 

Suppose QxP-^eDed. Nr'QxP-^-lCHed, so that Qx P, 
though not itself Dedekindian, would be Dedekindian with 
the addition of a last term. Then Q x P would have no gaps 
except one with is on the left. Hence P and Q have no 
gaps except possibly ones with -car on the left. And if neither 
has a gap with ts’ on the left, then Q x P would be Dede¬ 
kindian. Hence either P or Q must have a gap with -cr on 
the left, and neither may have any other gaps. Therefore 
either P has no gaps and Q has a gap 'cr.Wa only, or P has a 
gap only and vjssnjss — l, and Q has no gaps except 

possibly one with «r on the left. Thus, either 

Pe.Ded.Nr‘ Q + lC Ded.Q^eDed, 
or 

Nr‘P+lC Ded.P—eDed.Qen. 

The converse is easily verified from the table, and so it is 
-established that 

Nr^QxP + lCDed.QxP-eDed 

: = : PeDed.Nr'Qx 1C Ded.Q-'C Ded.*^. 7,lt 
Nr‘P-f 1C Ded.P—eDed.QeO. 


We also have 

1 + Nr^QxPC Ded.QxP'^eDed 

: = i PeDed.l + Nr'QC Ded.Q-^eDed.v. 

l 4 -lSVPCDed.P--eDed.Qea . . 7.2t 

§ 8. If Q X P is well-ordered it must have a first term, 
ail its element characters must have — 1 on the left, and 
there must be no gaps except possibly one with isr on the left. 
The existence of the first term of Q + P makes it necessary 

t It is clear that this proposition is independent of the assumption 
made at the beginning of this paper that an element cannot be the 
sequent of an and an wn unless m=n. 

t See nay paper, he. cit. 
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that P and Q shonld have first terms, and since Q X P has 
no gaps except possibly one witii or on the left, P and Q have 
no gaps except possibly ones with ©■ on the left. Since every 
element character of Q x P has — 1 on the left, 

Vj=:ni = V2=:nj= — 1. 

Hence Wis=Pi=—1 and P has no gaps except possibly one 
with «r on the left, and and Q has no gaps 

except possibly one with ts on the left. Hence P, QeO. 
The converse is easily established, and it follows that 

P,Q€a. = .QPTH.8.1 


CVI. On Lem-Cmta*s Modification of Einstein^s Unified 
Held Theory. By G. C. McVittii, M.A. {Edin.)^ 
Chrisfs College, Cambridge 


§ I. Introduction and Summary. 


P ROF, LEYI-CIVITAt has modified Prof. Einstein^s 
Unified Field Theory || of gravitation and electromag¬ 
netism by discarding the concept of “ parallelism at a distance 
with respect to 4 orthogonal vectors of reference,’’ which is 
the basis of the latter’s theory, and obtaining a complete de¬ 
scription of gravitational and electromagnetic phenon ena by 
means of the Ricci Coefficients of Rotation of 4 orthogonal 
congruences of lines which, at each point, define 4 ortho¬ 
gonal vectors of reference in a Riemann space. 

In the present paper we apply Prof. Levi-Civita’s theory 
to a particular case, i. e., one in which an exact solution of 
the usual gravitational and electromagnetic equations of the 
relativity theory is known, and we compare the results so 
obtained with those arrived at in a previous paper H by the 
use of Prof. Einstein’s theory. 


t Communicated by Prof. E. T, Whittaker, F.R.S. 

J Berliner Sitzmigberichte, viii.-x. p. 137 (1929). 

II JBerli)wr Sitzmffberichte, i. p. 2 (1929). 

f G, C. McVittie, On Einstein’s Unified Field Theory,' Proc. Roy. 
Sec. A, cxxiv. p. 366. 
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In §11. we obtain the congruences for this case and 
show that the 4 orthogonal vectors of reference which these 
conuruences establish at any arbitrary point are substanti¬ 
ally the same as those which are obtained by the use ot 
Prof. Einstein's theory. 

In §III. we show that the electromagnetic potential 
vector in the Held can be given n geometrical interpretation 
in Prof. Levi-Civita’s theory, which heap a very close 
analogy to that given to it in Prof, Einstein's theory. 
In Prof. Levi-Civita's theory, however, this interpretation 
appears to hold in special cases only, ot which ours is one. 
At any rate, we have not found a general proof that the 
relation 

F — — ^5’ 

'"'“Bat. Ba-M 

between the electric force tensor and the potential vector 
also holds between the geometrical quantities which 
represent them. 

§ II. Calculation of the Congruences, 

The special case to which vre apply Prof. Levi-Civita s 
theory is that of the gravitational field ol an electrostatic 
field of uniform direction t* The metric and the electro¬ 
magnetic potential of this field are, respectively, 

<^1 = 0 , </> 2 = 0 , (^ 8 = 0 . 

In this field the electromagnetic force which would be 
measured at an arbitrary point P( St, a, 6, c) in the field is 
an electric force in the liirectiou of the .rj-axis, constant at 
the point and of amount 

Let, then, 2, 3, 4) denote the contnt\ ariant para¬ 

meters ©f the 5 th congruence (s=l, 2, 3, 4), and let % 
denote the covariant moments of the same congruence J. 
[We have altered the notation for the parameters and 
moments to bring it into line with that of Prof. Einstein's 
theory. Indices denoting the congruence are written to the 
left of the “ X.,” those denoting the coordinates to the right.} 

t G. C. McVittie, loc, cit. 

X Levi-Civita, ‘ Absolute Differential Calculus,’ Chap. x. 
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If, now, the define the metric, we have the relations 

4 

and 

4 

= . (2) 

where ^^=±1. 

In the case ©f the field given bj (1) we have 


« 4 = 1 , ei=e2—e2=--’l. 

We now assume that the moments of the congruences are : 
( ^4, 0, 0 ) for the congruence “ 4,” 

(X 0 , 0 ) „ „ „ 

( 0 , 0 , 0 ) „ „ « 2 ,” 

(0, 0, 0, %) „ ,, 

that all these % are functions of alone, and that 






. . . . ( 2 . 1 ) 


0 = %%-^Ai^X4.J 

We note that these equations are also the conditions of 
orthogonality of the four congruences. 

The solutions are : 


*X 4 = cosh t*, 
% = ^■■‘^’sinht?, 
% = 


^^4 == e^isinhi;, 
% = e-*^icosh©, 


where v is an undetermined function of ar,. 


( 3 ) 
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The parameters are, therefore 


coshi?. 

{K* = sinh 0,1 

= — gW'i sinh V, 

jX'=—^icosho, > . (4) 


II 

1 

) 

To find V we calculate the geometrical quantities which 
represent the electromagnetic force tensor and equate them 
to the known values of the components of this tensor in the 
field (1). This is done as follows. 

The Christoffei symbols for the metric (1) which do not 
vanish are: 


m-;-. 

1 

ii 


II 


{V}- 


The coefficients of rotation are 

1 defined by 

7i«-= 2.(5) 

Hence, to calculate them, we 
derivatives, ‘X^p, of the moments, 

must find the covariant 
, The non-zero ones are : 

cosh u, 

^Xi4=^ cosh 

sinh v. 

4 X 44 = — sinh r, 

^X 22 = — * sinh r. 

^Xs 3 = — |sinhf. 

^X 4 i=c^“‘ir' cosh r, 

iXi4= — sinh f, 

= sinh i\ 

^X44= —^«^“*^cosh tJ, 

‘X 23 = — - cosh V. 

*X8g= —|cosh V. 
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whtre 

, dv 

On substitution into (5) we get that the non-zero 
coefhcients are : 


7414== — 7 i 44 =^‘^*?' sinh»+ |cosht;j, 
7411 = - 7i«=^ cosh V +1 sinhjv^, 
7422 = —7242= — sinh r, 


7433 = — 7343 = — 2 Sinh v, 

7138= -7313=-' cosh V, 

7122= - 7212= — 2 ^ 

How it is known that a set o£ 4 orthogonal congruences 
in a 4-(iiraensional Riemann space define 4 unit vectors of 
reference at each point and that any arbitrary tensor in the 
space can be defined by of its “ inyariants with regard to 
these 4 unit vectors f. For instance, if denote the con- 
travariant components of a vector referred to the coordinates, 
and *A”* the corresponding ‘*invarianV^ we have 

4 

*A™= S 

v=l 

and similarly 

*A«,~ S 

v=l 

Instead of the term invariants ” we shall use the term 
“ lattice-tensor,” and denote such lattice-tensors by means of 
an asterisk. 


t lievi-Civite, ‘ Absolute Differeutial Calculus/ p. 265. 
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Wfi now calculate the lattice-tensor 

f tt= 2^«»V - A +4 

in our case. , 

We get that the only non-zero components are 

cosh a + ” sinh v) j- 

sinh r sinh r + ^cosh v)^. (6) 

T^ow Prof. Levi-Givita identifies the lattice-tensor ftk ’«^ith 
th^lattice-tensor Ff„ i. c., with tlie lattiee.tensor corr^ 
sponding to the electromagnetic toree tensor ih© 

relation is n* •« /'7\ 

where a = constant with the dimensions of an electric 
charge. 

In the case of the field given by (1) we have that 


F4i=-Fu= 






all the other components being zero. 
Hence, since 

F*^.= 2 


i have 




Hence, substituting this value into (7), and thence into 
(6), we get the equation for determining r, viz., 


which gives 




( 8 ) 


the constants of integration being adjusted so that i)=0 

when a = 0. 

Hence the congruences whose parameters and moments 

are given by (3), (4), and (8) are completely determined by 
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the field (1), and conversely, by means o£ equations (2.1), 
(5), and (6), the congruences, if known, wonld exactly 
determine the field. Also these values of the parameters 
and motnents rigorously satisfy the field equations f given 
for them by Prof. Levi-Civita (the equations II. being 
identities and the field (1) having been obtained as a 
solution of equations I.). 

If we compare the solution given by equations (3), 
(4), and (8) with that obtained by the use of Prof. Einstein’s 
theory f, we see that they are identical, except for the 
presence of the quantity '/( — I) in the latter case. This, 
however, merely arises from the fact that in the present work 
we have employed the quantities Ci— + 1 in the calculation, 
with the result that imaginary quantities do not enter into 
the final statement of the solution. 

We therefore have, finally, the congruences of Prof. Levi- 
Civita s theory establish at each point the same four 
orthogonal unit vectors which are used by Prof. Einstein 
to define '‘^parallelism at a distance ” in the field. 


§IIL The Geometrical Interpretation of the 
Electromagnetic Vector Potential. 

This similarity between the solutions on the two theories 
suggested that the geometrical quantities of the present 
theory, corresponding to tho.se which defined the electro¬ 
magnetic potential vector in Einstein’s theory, would play 
the same part in the present one. We therefore calculate 
the vector 




On substitution into (9) from (3), (4), and (8), we get 


a ) 

Xi—2> i 

X2=Xs=0- 1 


• • ( 10 ) 


f Iievi-Oivita, Berliner Bitzungberichte, viii.-x. p. 137 
equations I. and 11. 

I G. 0. McVittie, foe. cit. equations (2.6), (2.7), and (3.8). 
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If, now (as had to be done in the case of Einstein’s theory 
when applied to the field (1)), the electromagnetic potential 
vector in (1) is taken to be 

by adding the constants — l/2v'7r and a/2a to <^4 and ij)i 
respectively, we see that we can make the identification 


*t>i-axu <^>2=ax2, ^s=a%3- • (H) 


The vector x has the following geometrical inter¬ 
pretation :— 

By the definition ( 5 ) of the jikt we have that 
7 i«- 7 M= 2 

V,p=:l I U^p oav I 

Put i — k, multiply by ei and et, sum with respect to i, and 
note that = 0 for all i. We have 


S eteiym = % eteithJ'iXf* J ^ 1 

i=l i,v,p—l b 0*^>' J I 

= 2 e„X-x- [l>r ( 9 )] ‘ 

V,p=l 

= %% j 


( 12 ) 


l^ow Prof. Levi-Civita calls the lattice-vector 


c*t = X eijiti 

i~l 

the “average curvature of the congruences orthogonal to 
the /th,” i.e., it. is the sum of the projections on the direction 
“ t ’’ of the vectors representing the geodesic curvatures of 
the lines of the three other congruences normal to the ^th. 

Hence, since etc*t=:x* •> ^ 1 * follows from (11) that, for the 
field (1), the lattice ternor ifi*t corresponding to the electro¬ 
magnetic potential tensor is proportional to the average 
curvature of the congruences. 

In conclusion, I should like to thank Prof. E. T. Whittaker, 
F.R.S., of Edinburgh University, who was good enough to 
communicate this paper. 





(A^II Investigations on the Effect of CrgUalline Structure on. 
Magnetic SusceptiUlities hy a New Magnetic Balance based 
on the Principle of Int^^rff rence of Light. By Prof. S. S. 
Bhatxagar, B. Sc. \ Bond.), and R. N. Mathur, M.Scf 

influence <»£ crystalline structure on magnetic 
JL susceptibilities has been considerably investigated. 
Curie t found (hat red phosphorus is less diamagnetic 
than yellow, while the diamagnetic susceptibilities of the 
allotropic forms of sulphur are nearly the same. Honda and 
Du Bois J investigated the magnetic properties of a large 
number of ehniients, some of which had allotropic modi¬ 
fications of different crystuliine structures, fhe method of 
experimentation did not differ essentially from that of Curie. 
The magnetic susceptibilities of various allotropic forms of 
phosphorus, antimony, csirbon, and tin showed interesting 
differences. The ordinary white tetragonal variety of tin w^as 
found to be slightly paramagnetic, widle grey tin was dia¬ 
magnetic. Different allotropic forms of carhon gave value? 
which differed considerably. The aliotivpic modiffcations 
of phosphorus and antimony also gave different values. 
Honda's investigation was continued by Owen §, and he 
ohtainc 1 different values for the diamagnetic susceptibilities 
o^’ rhonibic and colloidal sulphur. Oxley j| also investigated 
the influence of molecular constitution on magnetic suscepti- 
biliti^^s. According to 1dm the relation between molecular 
complexity and specific diamagnetic susceptibility may 
be written in the form 

a’l) — glEupAMp, 

where Al^lp is the total diamagnetic moment produced in a 
complex of type P hy the application of an external mag¬ 
netic field H, Up is the number of complexes of the type P 
per gramme, and the summation is extended over all such 
types. The allotropic forms of an element which possess 
etaructeristic crystalline structures will have different mole¬ 
cular distorsions or types of molecular complexes, and con¬ 
sequently different magnetic properties. Oxley {loc. cit.) 

* Ooiumtmicated by tbe Authors, 
t Ann. de Cfdm. et Phgs. (7) v. pp. 289-405 (1895). 
t Ann. der Phys. xxxii. pp. 1027-1063 (1910); ‘‘ Versl. Kon. Ak. Y. 
Wetensch,” Amsterdam, xii. p. 601 (1910). 

§ Ann. der Pirn, xxxvii. p. 667 (1912). 

il Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. A. eexiv. pp. 1(B-146 (1914). 

PUL Mag, S. 7. Vol. 8. Ho. 54. Dec. 1929. 4 A 
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also attempted to interpret these changes in magnetic 
properties in terms of the electron theory of magnetism. 

A large number of compounds, besides the elements 
described above, exist in various isomeric modifications. 
As for example, the oxide and iodide of mercury exist in 
yellow and red forms, and there are differences of opinion as 
to whether the change in their colour is due only to a 
■change in size of the particles or is accompanied by a change 
in crystalline structure as well. The magnetic suscepti¬ 
bilities of substances are, in general, influenced by their 
crystalline forms and not by the size of their particles. 
Wilson * points out that if specimens are reduced to powder 
bv a grinder in the construction of which no magnetic 
material is used, and then tested for magnetic susceptibilities 
by his balance, the susceptibilities of the original specimens 
are obtained. It is therefore obvious that a knowledge of 
the magnetic properties of isomeric modifications would 
throw considerable light on their constitution. An attempt 
was therefore made to determine the magnetic susceptibilities 
of the red and yellow varieties of mercuric oxide on an 
apparatus very similar to that described by Wilson {loc. cit.). 
The substance contained in a thin small glass phial, attached 
to a light aluminium system, is suspended in a non-homo- 
geneous magnetic field by a phosphor-bronze or silver strip. 
The force exerted by the field is balanced by the torsion of 
the suspension and read off from a graduated torsion head; 
but as the differences between the susceptibilities of isomeric 
modifications are very small, the apparatus was not found 
sensitive enough to detect them. It was therefore necessary 
to construct a much more sensitive balance for this investi¬ 
gation. 

Nearly all methods commonly used for the measuremerit 
of magnetic susceptibilities of solids may be divided into 
two groups : fl) those in which the specimen is placed in a 
non-homogeneous magnetic field like Curie’s and Oxley’s 
balances, and (2) those in which the specimen is suspended 
in a homogeneous field as in Gouy’s method ; but in every 
case it is the displacement of the substance placed in the 
magnetic field that is directly or indirectly measured. 
In Curie’s balance the movements of the torsion-rod-pointer 
over a scale are noted. In Oxley’s balance {loc. cit.) the 
movements of a spot of light on a scale, corresponding to 
the displacements of the substance in the field, are observed ; 
while in some other balances the restoring method is 


Proc. Roy. Soc. A, xcvi. p. 442. 
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employed^ and the amounts of torsion to be given to the 
suspension wire, to bring back the specimen to its original 
position, are measured. Now the displacement of a sub¬ 
stance in a magnetic field is proportional to its susceptibility, 
and for substances whose susceptibilities are nearly equal, 
the displacements for their same mass will also be nearly 
equal, and may not be differentiated if the apparatus is not 
sensitive enough. And in order to know accurately the 
difference between the displacemenis of such substances, it 
is necessary that the method of measuring them be very 
sensitive to small changes. In experiments based upon the 
principle of interference of light, as for example, formation 
of Newton’s rings, we know that very small changes in the 
system produce very great changes in the interference rings. 
It therefore struck us that the displacements of the sub¬ 
stance in the inagnetic field might be measured in terms of 
the ciianges in Newton’s rings. A convex lens put on a glass 
plate gives Newton’s rings, and if the plate or lens moves a 
little a very big change in the position of the rings takes place 
at once ; and either the shift of the rings from their original 
position can be measured or an appliance can be devised to 
bring the rings back to their original positions. Accordingly, 
du Noiiy’s apparatus for measuring surface tensions was 
adapted "for the purpose of a magnetic balance. Essentiall}', 
du Noiiv’s apparatus is a torsion balance employing a wire 
to which is clamped a light arm. The torsion is applied to 
the wire by means of a slow-motion screw, and the angle of 
torsion is indicated on a graduated dial. The light arm of 
the balance extends only on one side of the wire. It was 
therefore replaced by a light aluminium beam extending on 
both sides of it. To its one end was attached a small convex 
lens and to the other a small glass tube which could be put 
in a suitable homogeneous magnetic field. Below the lens 
was placed a small plane table which could he moved up and 
down by means of a screw, and on this table was put a plane 
piece of glass. Above the len.s was put a piece of glass 
plate, inclined at an angle of 45'’ to refiect light from u sodium 
flame vertically downwards. A right-angled prism was 
put above the glass plate, and Newton’s rings were observed 
bv means of a microscope. The substance whose suscepti- 
bility was to be determined was put in the glass tube. 
On applying the magnetic field the tube moved up and down 
in the field, and this produced a shift in the Newton’s ring 
system. Attempts were made to bring the rings back to, 
their original position by applying torsion to the wirf^'^- 
Sometimes the shifts of the rings were also measured b 
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■I™”'’«‘•* 

ronverKing beams of light are producing mterference fringes 
aX moving glass pllte be placed in the path of one the 
:hrfting of le^fringeswill depend upon ^ 

the olate and can be a measure of it. Bloreover, very 
smaU movements of the plate will produce very 
able shiftings of the fringes. If therefore, instead of 
measuring the movements of a spot of light on a scale, as m 
Sxley's Lanoe {loc. cit), we measure the shift of the 


Fig. 1. 


Front Elevation, 



fringes produced by the movements of a glass plate, the 
he\ sensitive one. A Rayleigh 

interferometer provides interference fringes as _ 

nossesses a convenient appliance for measnring the shifting 
of the fringes. It was therefore adapted for this purpose. 
The apparatus is represented diagrammatically in figs. 1, 2, 

S fie. 1, ABC is a light aluminium beam bent at right 
aneles at B. The horizontal portion of the beam is fixed to 
a fight aluminium piece D, whose lower end has got cross 
^anes E These cross vanes move in a dash pot F containing 
lixtnre of paraffin oil and heavy mineral oil to damp the 
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vibrations of the beam. The aluminium piece D is sus¬ 
pended by a fine silver strip. The other end of the strip is 
fixed to the rod G which, hy a screw, is fixed to the torsion 
head H. I is a piece of optically plane parallel glass sus¬ 
pended by means of two silk threads J and K. The thread 
J is attached to the end A of the beam, while the thread K 
is attached to the end of rod L. The rod L passes through 
a hole at the end of the rod M, and can be moved forwards 


Fig. 2. 


— 





iKf 



1 _ 


4_11_^— 


Plan. 


Fig. a 



and backwards in it. The brass rod M is attached by a 
screw to the torsion head N. The system LMN is therefore 
a three-dimensional adjustment appliance. The end of the 
rod L to which the silk thread is fixed can be moved 
forwards and backwards by moving L, up and down by 
movino’ M up and down, and sideways by twisting M with 
the torsion head N. 0 and P are two riders placed over the 
beam to keep it horizontal. The rider P is much lighter 
than 0 (their respective weights being 0*08 and 0*4 giy 
and is used for fine adjustment. Q is another optical) 
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plane parallel piece of glass of tlie same tliickness as I; 
it is directly attached to the end of the rod R. The system 
RST is exactly similar to the system LMN. This is all 
enclosed inside a box, having a window in front. In order 
to move the riders O and P over the beam AB, the arrange¬ 
ment of a chemical balance for moving the rider over its 
beam was fixed in a side of the box. U is the handle and Y 
the hook w'hich holds the rider. In order to rest the torsion 
arm AB while the phial, containing the substance under 

Fig. 4. 

B cri 



Og 


investigation, was being attached to its end 0, the rod WX 
provided with two cranks YY was used (fig. 2). The rod 
WX passes through a hole in the side of the box, and can be 
rotated by the handle W^. The arrangement for holding the 
phial is shown in fig. 4. BC is the end of the beam bent at 
right angles at B. To its end is fixed a piece of aluminium, 
abcd^ bent at right angles at 6 and d. In the pieces ah and 
cd are made two Y-shaped holes ei and € 2 - The phial gf is 
nut into them from below. A is a thin rubber band passing 
er the stem of the phial and the end BO of the beam, 
means of this rubber band the phial is held tight to the 
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left in the V-shaped holes. At the top of the stem / is made 
a mark, and whenever the phial is placed in the holes « 2 » 
this mark is made to coincide with another mark in the plate 
ah near the V end of the hole By this device the phial 
is always placed in the same position. Its displacement to 
the left or right is checked by the V-shaped holes ei and % 
and the rubber band A, while its displacement sideways, 
or up and down, is checked by the marks on the top of the 
stem / and the plate ah Any change in the position of 
the phial, relative to the pole-pieces of the electromagnet, 
can now only be due to an alteration in the position of the 
beam AB, and this could be detected and remove<l by means 
of the interference fringes as given afterwards. The phial g 
w'as placed in a suitable non-homogeneous magnetic field 
obtained by inclining the pole-pieces of an electromagnet 
at an angle. The electromagnet was also placed inside the 
box containing e\ erything else, and this box was fitted over 
the interferometer in front of its small box containing the 
movable glass plate and the fixed compensating plate in such 
a w’ay that the twm plates I and Q were in the path of the 
two parallel beams of light coming from the collimator 
(fig. 3). Im is a part of the heavy base of the interfero¬ 
meter. 1 and Q are the glass plates of fig. 1 and K is the 
small box of the interferometer containing the glass plate 
moved by the micrometer screw and the fixed compensating 
glass plate. The parallel rays of light coming from the 
collimator pass through I and Q and then through the two 
plates in the box. The window' for admitting the beams of 
light into the box is also covered with a piece of optically 
])lane glass. In order to avoid vibrations of the plate I 
due to air currents, no holes were left open in the sides of 
the box. A part of the interferometer and the box were also 
further enclosed in a chamber, with a window, in such a way 
that only the eyepiece of the interferometer and its micro¬ 
meter screw' w^ere out of it. By using a pointolite lamp the 
tw'o sets of interference fringes w^ere obtained, and their 
central black bands were made to coincide. A known 
weight of the substance whose susceptibility was to be 
determined was then put in the phial and a constant current 
of 1'5 amperes, taken from a set of batteries, was passed in 
the electromagnet. On account of the movements of the 
phial in the field the glass plate I turns through an angle, 
and the upper system of fringes shifts to one side. Their 
central black bands are then again made to coincide by 
turning the interferometer screw. The number of divisio’' 
through which the screw had to be turned are nr 
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Similar readings are taken for the empty phial and phial 
oontaining a known weight of ««ter Let X be the ^or 

on the substance in the field and let Joe tne angle 
which the beam is tmmed dne to it. We have now 
to find the change in the optical path P-LodnceO A- 
turnino of the plate I through an angle 6 . In fag. 
to^rlsents the "original position ol .he pla e “d A B C 

"''Intt^'and ofamf 0 Wrrfractfd rays in the two 
"Ions oTre'^a'Ie and ON and ON'the corresponding 



normals drawn from 0. The refracted r^s ccmiing iiom out 
the plate are travelling along BS 2 and Produce 

S 3 , cutting AB and A'B' and P and Q. Let_ Sj, ^ 2 - 
be in a line. From R" draw a perpendicular R 1 on 
SjR' produced, and from R draw a perpemacular lUi on 
R'Si. The optical paths of the rays from S to biSs are 
SO + ?T .OR-RS 2 and SO-fn.OR' + R^Si, where w is the 
index of refraction of the material of the plate. The change 
in optical path is therefore given by 

P = n . OR-n. OR'-R'L (RSs^LSi) 

= n . OR —n , OR^—TjT -t- R'T. 
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Let 4. and 4>' be the initial angles of th^ 

and let A, and <l>,’ be the corresponding angles wl.en tn 
plate has been turned through an angle ». 

h (01s~h is the thickness 
of the plate), 

OB,' = 

COb <p\ 

RE = h ~ cos {<j>' — 0)1 ’ 

LT = RE" cos 

r 1 _1 

= ''COs(d'-<#>)[^. - cos 
E'N' = ht&n<pi, 

= Atan(<^' — 

R'E'" = /i[tan<^i'-tan(<^' —(9)], 

K'T = R'R"sin(<p — 

= h sin {<j>-0) [tan- tan ((j)'-B)]. 

sin<^) 
n ’ 


Also 


sin^' = 


cos 4>' 


V7r - sin- 


, sin (<^ — Bj 
sin<l>i ==-— ’ 


COS 91 


^/n~ — sinH4>- B ) _ 


Substituting these values in (1) we have for the change in 
optical path P 


j rr __ 

-sin (</,-d)[tan(,^'-tl)-tan 
— cos (<p—4’ )[cOS<#l' ~ cos(^' — 


+ 00s <<> cos d + sin ^ sin S ^. 


. ■ (i: 
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When B is very small*, cos(9 = 1 , and we have to a very 
close approximation 


P = 


}i%in6 



sin 2 ^ 

2 —sin*«^ J 


( 2 ) 


As fhe initial angle of incidence remains constant, the 
expression inside the bracket is constant. And as 1i is also 
a constant 

P = Ksin^.(3) 

After putting on the magnetic field, the central black 
bands of the twm systems of interference fringes are again 
made to coincide. The change in optical path P is then 
equal in magnitude to the change in optical path produced 
by the movement of the interferometer plate. And the 
latter change is directly proportional to where f 


r' = r-Kr2 


and r is the number of divisions on the drum through 
which the micrometer screw is turned to bring i)ack the 
fringes to their original position, and K is a constant for 
the instrument. For our interferometer the value of K is 
0 ' 000022 , and hence 

/ = r-0*000022 .(4) 

V is therefore a number directly proportional to the change 
in the optical path. 

P = Ksin^ 

= Kir', 

where Kj is a constant. 

Now*, if X is the force acting on the substance in the field, 
X = Kjsin^ 

= Ky,.(5) 

provided the deflexion of the torsion arm is small. Kg and 
K 4 are constants. 

Now, iiccording to Oxley (/oc. cii.), if the phial be placed 
at P with regard to the pole-pieces A and B (fig. 6 ), the 


* An estimate of tlie magnitude of 6 is given under the discussion of 
possible errors (c). 

+ Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. xxxvii. p. 1192 (1916). 
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mechanical forces acting on the body of specific suscepti¬ 
bility £s and mass M are given by 



along OX, with similar expressions for the forces Y and Z 
along OY and OZ. In practice the forces along OY and OZ 
are very small, and since the resistance to motion in these 
directions is very great the disturbance of the equilibrium 
of the suspended system, due to these forces, may be 
neglected. 

Now let Vi be the number of divisions through w'hich the 
micrometer screw is turned when the phial only is placed in 


Fig. 6. 




the field, and let and r be the similar readings when phial 
containing water and phial containing substance are placed 
in the field. Then from (5) and (6) 


... (a) 

K,(r-n) = + 

... ( 6 ) 


provided the phial is always placed in the same position 
relative to the pole-pieces. Here M is the mass of the 
substance taken, Ma tliat of air which fills the same volume 
as the substance, the mass of water taken, and rua that 
of air which fills the same volume as occupied by water. 
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In all the experiments the current was kept constant at 
1‘5 amperes. The factor inTolving the field on the right- 
hand side of (a) and (5) is constant, and we get 

A’M = 

^ r^—Ti 

The specific susceptibilities of water and of air asa are 
taken as —7*2 x 10~’ and 210 X 10“’ respectively. 

Discussion of Possible Errors, 

(a) Change in the position of the phial relative to the pole- 
pieces.—While taking the readings for the empty phial, 
phial and water, and phial and substance, it is necessary 
that the phial be placed always in the same position relative 
to the pole-pieces. As given before, the phial can always be 
placed in the same position relative to the beam by means of 
the two V-shaped holes, rubber ban<i, and marks on the top 
of the stem of the phial and aluminium plate. Any change 
in its position relative to the pole-pieces could then only be 
due to a change in the position of the beam, and this could 
at once be detected bs the shifting of the interference 
fringes. A change in the horizontal position of the beam 
takes place on account of the varying weights of the contents 
of the phial. This produces a shift of the interference 
fringes, and the riders 0 and P are adjusted to bring them 
back to their original position. We believe that this is a 
much more accurate method of bringing the phial alway s to 
the same position than those used by others. Slightest 
changes in the weights of the contents of the phial or very 
small movements of the rider P over the beam produce 
appreciable shift of the fringes. 

(b) Corrc'ction due to dissymmetry of phial.—The phial 
was as nearly spherical as possible. .Moreover our measure¬ 
ments are differential ones, and if tbe pliial is placed always 
in the same position no appreciable error can be introduced 
from this source, 

(c) Error due to the assumption in deducing equation (2) 
that 6 is so small that cos^ is unity.—In the interferometer 
used the micrometer screw presses against a steel block at 
the end of an eight-inch lover. Further, the drum on the 
screw is divided into 100 equal divisions and the pitch of 
the screw is 1/2 mm. A rotation corresponding to one 
division of tbe drum therefore moves the end of the lever 
through O'OOo mm., and hence turns the compensating plate 
through an angle of 5 seconds. A rotation corresponding 
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to 600 divisions, which is the maximura"^u<iiber of divisions 
measured in this investigation, will therefore move the plate 
through 50 rats. Now the plate I is aboni five times thicker 
than the interferometer plate. In order to'prodnce the same 
change in optical path it will therefore only have to move 
through about 10 mts., and the value of the cosine of this 
small angle is always taken as unity. The magnitude of & 
can also be calculated from equation (1) if «0 know P. 
Now, it can readily be shown that for light of wave-length X 
the displacement of the central black fringe, measured in 

fringes, follows the simple relation N = — , where P is the 

change in optical path and N is the number of fringes. 
In the present measurements N never exceeds 10 , and 
talcing for X the wave-length of yellow light, P is of the 
order 5‘5 x ; and from equation ( 1 ), taking the maxi¬ 
mum value of ^ to be 10 °, the value of 0 comes to be of the 
same order as before, namely 10 mts. 

[d) The phial used was slightly paramagnetic. Any 
variation in temperature during the time readings were 
being taken will therefore affect the results. But a thermo¬ 
meter placed inside the box practically showed no change in 
temperature during the interval when the readings for the 
phial, nbial with water, and phial with the substance were 
being taken. 

Experimental Results. 

The sui)stances investigated were always prepared as 
magnetically pure as possible. Rhombic sulphur was pre¬ 
pared bv crystallizing Merck’s extra pure sulplmr from 
carl)on disulphide. Monoclinic sulphur was prepared in the 
u.sual way from rhombic sulnhur. In order to further h-st 
their purity, their melting-points and specific gravities were 
also determined, as given in the table below. 




Melting-point 


Specific gravity 

Substance. 

Melting- 

usually given 

Specific 

usually given 

point. 

in books of 

gravity. 

in books of 


reference. 

reference. % 

1 


115" C. 

2-01 

2*03 

Rhombic | 

^ 114^ C. 


sulphur. J 

Monoclinic ] 

U1-115°C. 

117'4‘^G. (Grernez) 

1-981 

1-982 

1 

1 

sulphur. J 

120° C. (Brodie) 


1*958 (Deville) 


The yellow and red modifications of mercuric iodide were 
obtained as follows Yellow mercuric iodide was prepared 
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by a method described by Gernez *. Pure red iodide was 
heated in a long tube. By cooling the liquid and condensing 
the vapour on the cool sides of the tube the yellow variety 
was obtained. This easily remained stable for about a day, 
when it changed into red. In doing the actual experiment 
the yellow variety was first put in the phial and readings 
taken. The yellow variety was then left in the phial for 
a day, when it changed into red and readings were again 
taken. The results are shown in the table below, r, rjj 
and ri are the number of divisions on the drum of the 
micrometer screw after making the correction required by 
equation (4). 


Substances. ^ • ^2* ^ 

Rhombic sulphur .. 388*2 339*9 531*6 0 487 

Monoclinic sulphur . 395-5 339*9 531-6 0-462 

Mercuric iodide yellow. 291*6 204*0 346-5 0 272 

Mercuric iodide red. 291*6 204 0 345*5 0 272 


Attempts were also made to determine the magnetic 
susceptibility of plastic sulphur, 'riiis variety of .«ulphur is 
usually prepared bv pouring molten sulphur into -water. 
But as it was necessary for our purpose that the specimen 
be absolutely free from water, it was prepared by pouring 
molten sulphur into a vessel cooled in ice. A small amount 
of plastic sulphur could be obtained in this way, but it 
remained stable only for a very short time. No definite 
readings could therefore be obtained for it, but the trend of 
readings showed that it is less diamagnetic than rhombic 
sulphur. 

Discussion of Results, 

According to Owen (loc. cit.) the diamagnetic suscepti¬ 
bility of rhombic sulphur is —0*485x10'®, and our result 
is in excellent, agreement with his. On account of a change 
in the crystalline structure it is natural to think that the 
susceptibility of monoclinic sulphur will be different from 
that of rhombic, and we find that it is a little less. Again, 
although im definite results could be obtained tlie suscepti¬ 
bility of plastic sulphur is less than that of the rhojubic form. 
Foex and Royer t have determined the values of the dia¬ 
magnetic susceptibilities of some substances which pass into 

* Compt. Bend, cxxviii. p. 1516 (1899); Compt. Rend, cxlviii. p, 1016 
(1909). 

t ^<Le Diamagnetisme des Substances ndmatiques,” C, R. clxxx. 
p 1912 (1925) *, Jour, de Phys. Bull ccxix. p. 94 (1926). 
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the nematic state, and they have interpreted the results in 
terms of diamagnetic orientation. According to them the 
susceptibility of para azoxy-anisol decreases suddenly by 
about 17 per cent, when it passes into the nematic state at 
116° 0. Our results for plastic sulphur therefore seem to 
be in line with the view of Foex and Royer. As for 
mercuric iodide, there is difference of opinion as to whether 
the red and yellow modifications have got the same or 
different crystalline structures. According to Luczizky * * * § 
the red iodide crystallizes in tetragonal prisms and pyramids. 
According to Gernez t, on cooling the liquid iodide or con¬ 
densing the vapour, the yellow modification is obtained in 
rhombic prisms. But according to A. Smits 1, observations 
made with large crystals of yellow iodide show that the 
gradual development of the orange colour with rise of 
temperature is not accompanied by any change in crystalline 
form. This fact points to the formation of mixed rhombic 
crystals containing both yellow and red modifications. They 
are, according to Smits, apparently two isomeric forms of 
mercuric iodide (a and ; the red and yellow modifications 
being mixed crystals containing the two forms in different 
proportions. According to all that has been said before 
a change in crystalline structure must be accompanied by a 
change in susceptibility. With our sensitive balance § 
even very small changes in susceptibility can be detected. 
It therefore appears that magnetic data support Smits’ 
views. 

Further work on the magnetic susceptibilities of the other 
allotropic forms of sulphur and various modifications of 
mercuric oxides, sulphides, etc., is in progress and will be 
shortly communicated. Some substances are also being 
crystallized from different solvents, w^hen they come out with 
different crystalline structures, and their susceptibilities are 
being determined. 

Finally, we wish to express our thanks to Principal 
Hem Raj and Mr. K. N. Mathur. 

University Chemical Laboratories, 

University of the Punjab, 

Lahore (India). 


* Zeif. ScA. Kryst. Min. xlvi. p. 297 (1909). 

t Compt. Rend, cxxviii. p. 1516 (181^). 

X Pmc. K. Ahad. Wetemch, Atnsterdam, xix. p. 70S (1917). 

§ A full Mscount of the sensitivity of the apparatus is given in an 
extension of this paper shortly to be communicated. 
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CVIII. The mrrnal CondmAmily of a Single V 

Bimuth in a Transverse Magnetic Field. By G. W C. 
Kaye OB E., M.A., B.Sc., and W. F. Himns M.Se., 
Physics Department, (fe National Physical Laboratory, 

Teddington, MlddUsex * * * § , 

ri^HE fact tliat tlie thermal conductivity of bismuth in 
I ^crysUlliue aggregate is decreased ‘’L 

magnetic field was first observed independently m 1687 by 
magne t^^Juc t Subsequent investigations by von 

Slhaln § Everdinlen «, and Blyth 1 confirmed 

rhe% of the change, though their results are not in good 
aureeLnt. Lowiids’* . in 1902 , examined single crystals of 
nn^miitb hv the meltinir-wax method of de Senarmont ttj und 
so obtained the effect produced by a field of about 5000 gauss 
on the ratio of the eonductivitics parallel and perpendicnlar 
to the trigonal axis. His specimens were very small, however, 
and iinproximate values only were possible. 

It fp%ared that there was scope for a precise investigation 
of the effect of a transverse magnetic field on the tbernial 
conductivity of single crystal speci.nens of bis.nu 1.. and the 
nresent investigation was undertaken. A plate tj pe ot 
irparams was^sed similar in design to that «centlv 
emploved by the authors for the thermal conductivity o 
solfd ind liquid sulphur tt. "-ith the exception that tbe> col.l 
block was cooled by a circulation of water instead ot being 
air-cooled. The bismuth crystal, cut in the form of a disk 
05 mm. in diameter and 2 mm thick, was sandwiched between 
the horizontal faces of the hot and cold blocks, the liot h ock 
beinu uppermost. Good thermal contact was effected by 
using optically flat surfaces, glycerine contact falms, ami a 
small load. Above the hot block was a guard plate to 
prevent loss of heat in the upwyd direction. 

^ The transverse magnetic field was provided by an electro- 
magnet, with pole-pieces measuring 10 cm. by 8*4 cm. ilie 
size of the conductivity apparatus necessitated a minimum gap 

* Communicated by the Authors, 

t Righi, Mem. Acad. line. (4) iv. P- 

i Leduc, Comptes 

§ von Ettingshausen, A\ led. ytnn. xxxiu. p. 1-9 (1888). 

H van Everdingen, Comm. Phys. I..ab. Lieden, xln. p. 4 (1898). 
i Blyth, Phil. Mag. (fy) y p. 529 

Lownds, Ann. d. Pkynk.xx. 3, p. 6/7 nni*’! 

tt de Senarmont, Comptes xxv pp. 4o9, (184^). 

tt Kaye and Higgins, Roy. Soc. Proc. A, exxu. p. 633 (1929). 
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of 4 cm. between the pole-pieces, whicli permitted uniform 
fields up to about 11,000 gaus-* to be attained. 

The change in thermal conductivity was measured for the 
following orientations of the crystal specimen. In each 
case the heat-flow was perpendicular to the magnetic field. 

(а) Heat-flow and magnetic field both perpendicular to 
the trigonal axis. • 

(б) Heat-flow perpendicular to the trigonal axis; magnetic 
field parallel to the trigonal axis. 

(<r) Heat-flow parallel to the trigonal axis ; magnetic 
field perpendicular to the trigonal axis. 

In the case of specimens cut for investigating the heat- 
flow perpendicular to the trigonal axis, the value of the 
conductivity obtained in the absence of a magnetic field 
agreed closely with that found by Kaye and Roberts* in 
1923 for much smaller specimens. The corresponding result 
for heat-flow parallel to the trigonal axis yielded, however, a 
figure about 18 per cent, less than the 1923 values. This low 
figure would be explained by tiie presence of fissures parallel 
to the principle cleavage plane (normal to the trigonal axis), 
an effect which has been observed by other workers using 
large single crystals of bismuth. It would appear that the 
constricting effect of the glass mould during the cooling and 
formation of the crystal may set up strains in the specimen 
which are relieved by slipping along the cleavage plane. 
Again, the preparation of the test specimen necessitated a 
certain amount of mechanical working, and strains set up 
during cutting and grinding operations might conceivably 
give rise to cracks along the cleavage planes. Such discon¬ 
tinuities, while having no effect on the thermal resistance 
parallel to the cleavage planes, might effect an appreciable 
increase at right-angles to them. In this connexion it may 
be inentioned that a twenty-fold increase of load (up to 7*5 
kilogram per sq. cm.) on the specimen during test caused an 
increase in conductivity of 2 per cent and a permanent 
increase of about 1 per cent when the extra load was 
removed. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the change in conductivity produced 
bv transverse fields up to 11,000 gauss. The accuracy of 
measurement is within ±4 per cent. In the ease of heat- 
flow parallel to the trigonal axis the graph inclndes results 
for a second specimen and for the two together. 

* Kaye and Roberts, Roy. Soc. Proc. A., civ. p. 98 (1923), 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 8 . No. 54. Dec. 1929. 4 B 
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Fig. 1.--Heat-flow ± Trigonal Axis. 



Fig, 2.—Heat-flow [j Trigonal Axis. 
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The following are the mean changes in condnctivity at 
27° 0. for the sjrecimens examined to date :— 


Direction of 
heat-flow. 

j Direction of 

i magnetic field, 

Percentage decrease in thermal 
conductivity in field of 
11,000 gauss. 

1 -i- trigonal axis 

! -i- trigonal axis 

4-9 % 

1 

1 II .. j 

7-3 „ 

!. : : I 


160 „ 


The work is being continued with certain modifications 
and greater magnetic fields. 

We are again much indebted to Mr. D. E. A. Jones for 
his very competent assistance. 


GIX. The Rate of Molecular Collisions in Liquid Systems. 
By Maurice Jowett, Ph.D., B.Sc.^ 

T he rate of molecular collisions in liquid systems is of 
interest in chemical kinetics, since if the measurable 
process in a chemical reaction is bimolecular its rate is 
proportional, other things being equal, to the frequency 
with which the chemical species concerned collide with one 
another. 

While the rate of molecular collisions in dilute gaseous 
systems has been satisfactorily treated, collision rates in 
liquid systems do not appear to have received much serious 
consideration. Thus, Christiansen considers that the 
formulae for collisions in gases may be applied to liquids in 
point of order of magnitude and in respect of their tempera¬ 
ture coefficient. Tolman^®^ regards the same formulse as 
giving upper limits to the number of collisions between 
solute molecules in a solution. 

Various chemists in discussing chemical kinetics have put 
forward views concerning the effect of the viscosity of the 
system on the collision rates between solute molecules in 
liquids. Thus, Moran and Lewis regarded increased 
viscosity as hindering collisions, while Scatchard regarded 
it as being without effect. 

* Communicated by Prof. W, C. M. Lewis, F.R.S. 

4B 2 
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In considering the subject from a physical point of yiew^ 
it must be remembered that there can be no great difference 
between the behaviour of solute molecules and solvent mole¬ 
cules. If the rate of collisions between solvent molecules 
and solute molecules is affected in one direction by a change 
in the medium, then the rate of collisions between different 
types of solute molecules must be affected in the same direc¬ 
tion. It can now be shown very simply that increase in 
viscosity is a favouring influence for collisions. Admittedly, 
an increase in viscosity slows down the rate of diffusion of 
solute molecules. Now, on the kinetic theory of diffusion, 
the diffusion coefficient of a substance is given approximately 
by the relation 

D = 

where X is the mean free path ©f the molecule, and u is its 
equipartition velocity, this latter quantity being dependent 
only on the temperature. If therefore the viscosity of the 
medium be increased by any means at constant temperature, 
and consequently the diffusion coefficients of dissolved sub¬ 
stances are decreased, it follows that the mean free paths of 
the molecules of the solutes are likewise decreased. The 
mean free paths being decreased, and the speed of the mole¬ 
cules being unchanged, the number of collisions undergone 
per second by these molecules must have increased. 

A difficulty in appreciating this argument has perhaps 
been due to an incorrect appreciation of the meaning of 
Smoluchowski’s formula for the rate of rapid coagulation 
of colloidal particles. This may be applied to the calcula¬ 
tion of a special type of collision rate between molecules in 
liquids, but not to the rate of continuous collisions. 

Smoluchowski obtains the expression 

J dt = 47r(Di -f Di)oiVi(ri + r^) dt 
for the rate at which two types of particles, none of them 
initially in contact, come into contact with each other for 
the firk time. In this way he obtains a quantity analogous 
to a collision rate which is of value when we do not require 
to take into account collisions subsequent to the first collision 
which two particles may undergo. The particles are regarded 
as diffusing into contact, and their subsequent history is not 
of interest for Smoluchowski, since in the case he considers 
they do not persist as such after first coming into contact. 
If they do persist, however, it is evident that after coming 
into contact they may undergo a number of mutual collisions 
before parting company. With these subsequent collisions^ 
Smoluchowski’s formula is not concerned. 
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It is the continuous collision rate of molecules which is of 
interest to us, since in measurable chemical reactions in liquids 
only a small fraction of the total number of collisions between 
the two reactant chemical species concerned leads to chemical 
change. 

An attempt has been made by Norrish and Smith to 
calculate the rate of collisions between solute molecules in 
liquids by the use of the formula for collisions in gases 
modified to allow for the space occupied by solvent mole¬ 
cules. These authors suppose the rate of collision between 
two types of molecules to be given by the collision rate 
calculated from gas theory multiplied by a factor (Y/V—s)*, 
V being the volume of the system, and s the actual volume 
occupied by molecules themselves. The quantity Y/Y—5 is 
regarded as a free-space term, but this assumption is quite 
arbitrary. In the deduction of van der Waals’s equation it 
is shown that the “ free space ” in a dilute gaseous system is 
equal to the total space less four times the volumes of the 
molecules, when collisions with a boundary are being con¬ 
sidered. The factor will be less than four when the system 
is no longer dilute, since spheres of twice the molecular 
radius drawn round the molecules will intersect to a large 
extent. There is, however, no reason to suppose that the 
factor can become unity. Apart from this, however, the 
correction factor of Norrisli and Smith is quite empirical, 
since the free-space term should not be squared. Let us for 
convenience replace Y—a/Y by vp: then the gaseous rate 
must be divided by vf, not in order to obtain the collision 
rate in a liquid, since the average volume swept out by a 
molecule between two successive collisions is reduced from 
unity to rp, not to t'p*. 

The number of collisions taking place in unit time between 
a single molecule of species 1 and all molecules of species 2 
in a liquid system may be represented by the equation 

A = —V27rRT(,l/M, + l/M2),. . (1) 

which relates the collision rate in a liquid with that in a gas 
by means of a “free-space term” which has yet to be 
determined. It cannot be assumed a priori that in a liquid 
system containing several species of molecules the free- 
space term will be the same for all the types of collisions, 
that is, we cannot assume that 

^13 = ^13 = = •••• 

From a purely steric point of view, for instance, regarding 
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a liquid as an assembly of elastic spheres, fairly closely 
packed, we might not unreasonably suggest that a small 
molecule could penetrate, without collision, interspaces that 
the centre of a large molecule could enter only after 
collisions. 


Kinetic Theory of l)iJ/'usion in Liquids, 

An attempt may be made to evaluate through the 
kinetic theory of diffusion applied to liquids. 

The interdiffusion in a liquid system containing two kinds 
of molecules may be treated analogously to interdifliusion in 
the gaseous state. Jeans denotes by Fx the rate of increase 
per unit time and area of the number of molecules of the 
first kind on the positive side of a plane and derives 

the equation 

where v refers to the number of molecules per c.c,, X to their 
free path, and c to their mean velocity. 

Introducing the conditions appropriate to the liquid state, 
and assuming that and Vj, defined as partial molecular 
volumes (in the sense of other partial molecular or molar 
quantities), do not vary with the composition of the system, 
we have 

ViVx-r-XVs = 1. 




= 0 . 


riYi+r,V2 = o. 


Combining the above four equations, we derive 

-ri = 

whence 

1^12 = 3 0^1*'l^3^3"l~ YgV^XiCj), .... (2) 

where Djs is the coefficient of interdiffusion for the system 
(usually called the diffusion coefficient of the more dilute 
chemical species). For the special case of a dilute solution 
(of 1 in 2) we may take vi=0 and find 

D = ^Xici. 


(3) 
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This relation is the same as that found for self-diffusion in 
gases, and was deduced by Riecke in another manner for 
diffusion in a dilute solution. 

As is shown by Jeans if we consider the molecules to 
be elastic spheres, and allow for the tendency of velocity to 
persist after a collision, the above relation becomes 


VI 1*051 ^ ^ ... 

. 

where is the average persistence of velocity of the solute 
molecule considered, a quantity taken as dependent only on 
the relative masses of the colliding molecules, and increasing 
towards unity when the molecule considered is heavy com¬ 
pared with the molecules with which it collides *. In making 
use of the above expression we are assuming that the mole¬ 
cular force fields are sufficiently uniform for their effects 
to be neglected, and that ternary collisions do not occur. 
Equation (4) will be applicable only approximately, and in 
any case only in dilute solutions. 

With the limitations mentioned, the total number of 
collisions undergone per second by a solute molecule 
of species 1—these collisions being mainly with solvent 
molecules of species S—will then be 


or 


or 


Hence 


iZs = c,/A.i, 

_ 1051 

^ _ 8 X l*05j. KT_ 

' ® "37r(l~^j7*MiDis‘ 

_ 0-892 RT 


. . (5) 


This equation allows us to calculate the total collision rate 
of a molecule in a dilute solution, when we know its diflusion 
coefficient in the solution, and also the molecular weights of 
the solute and solvent molecules, the latter weight being 
required to evaluate d-^. The existence of an unknown 
degree of solvation of solutes and of polymerization of 
solvents may, of course, make our results of doubtful value. 


* The value of 6i is not verv different from that of the ratio 
Ml/Ml-fM,. 
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Calculation of Collision Quantities in Aqueous Solutions. 


By the use o£ equations (1) and (5) we shall now calculate 
values of ^Zg, Xj, and for various substances in dilute 
aqueous solution at 18° 0. 

The diffusion data used have been taken from the ‘ Inter¬ 
national Critical TablesThe values used, with the 
exception of that for hydrogen, are considered to have a 
probable error of less than 7 per cent. When the measure¬ 
ments were made at a slightly different temperature, values 
for 18° 0. have been obtained with the aid of the Sutherland- 
Einstein equation : 


m _ 

N * 67r7)r 


Values of have been calculated by the methods given 
by Jeans only approximate values being required and 
obtained. It was found useful, after some values had been 
calculated, to obtain the remainder graphically, plotting 

calculating B^ and other quantities it has been assumed that 
the solute molecules are not hydrated. The w^ater moleeules 
have been taken to be present as dihydrol (Mg = 36). Over 
the large range of molecular weights in Table I., (1 —^i) 
varies very widely, and the use of the concept of persistence 
of velocity, as calculated on the basis of elastic collisions, 
has therefore a very large effect on the nature of the results 
obtained for ^Zg and rpjg. 

In calculating rpig equation (1) is used, which involves the 
molecular radii. For the calculation of these no exact method 
is available. As it is desirable that the same basis should be 
used for obtaining all the values in the table, a method of 
general applicability has been found in the assumption that 
at low temperatures the molecules, which are taken to be 
spherical, are tightly packed (occupying 74 per cent, of the 
space). The radii are then obtained from the formula 


r = .... (6) 

in which vq is the volume of 1 gram of the substance. The 
density data employed for hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon 
dioxide refer to these substances in the solid state at the 
lowest temperature for which measurements are available. 
'For the remainder of the substances the density data used 



Table I.—Collision Quantities for Substances dissolved in Water at 18° C. 
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refer to temperatures in the neighbourhood of 20° C., some 
of the substances being solid and others liquid. At this 
temperature the packing is hardly likely to be close, and 
therefore the radii obtained may be too large ; on the other 
hand, if the molecules are not spherical, the assumption of 
sphericity gives too low a value for the radius, and the two 
sources of error may to some extent cancel each other. 

Since water has been taken as dihydrol, vg has the value 
1 * 68 . 10 ^^, and equation ( 1 ) takes the form 

In this Sis is, of course, the sum of the radius of the mole¬ 
cule of species 1 and that of the molecule H 4 O 2 , which has 
been calculated as 2*19.10"^ by equation ( 6 ), taking Vq to 
be 1 c.c. 

It is evident from Table I. that the collision rate reaches 
its highest values when the molecular velocity is high or 
when the molecular radius is large, and passes through a 
flat minimum for molecules of medium weight. The col¬ 
lision rate ranges from about 5 to 20 x 10 *^, and is hence 
about 10 ^ times as great as in a gas at ordinary temperatures 
and pressures, due mainly to the higher total molecular 
concentration ( 10 ^ times as great) in a liquid. 

The mean free path decreases as the molecular size increases. 
This is, of course, due to the definition of free path used, a 
free path of a large molecule being regarded as terminated 
by a single collision with a small one, although the molecule 
continues its motion almost unaflFected. The free path ranges 
from about 8 to 1 X 10“^® cm., about 10“^ times the value in 
a gas. 

The free-space term t’pjg is, roughly, constant, its mean 
value being O'080, and the average deviation from the mean 
just under 10 per cent. This deviation is of the order that 
would be expected in view of the probable errors in the 
diffusion data and molecular radii. It is thus probable 
that is really a definitely constant quantity of about 
0*080. That is, taking water as dihydrol, the collision rates 
calculated at 18° C. are about 12*5 times as great as those 
calculated from the formula for collisions in dilute gases. 

Since is a constant when the collisions considered are 
between water molecules on the one hand, and many and 
varied types of solute molecules on the other hand, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that equation ( 1 ) will be applicable to 
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colliaions between two solute molecules in water with the 
same value of vw. 

The value of derived holds, of course, only for one 
liquid medium at one temperature. The conclusion that 
has a constant value for collisions between any two molecules 
in any one liquid medium at any one temperature may reason¬ 
ably be drawn. There seems no reason to restrict the 
conclusion to cases where the molecules considered are in 
dilute solution ; where one or both are present in large 
amounts, it must, however, be recognized that the medium 
is a different one than is the case when the solution is 
dilute. 

The value of vp, being specific for each medium, cannot be 
calculated by the present method without extensive diffusion 
data, and even if it can be obtained, the numerical value 
reached is to some extent dependent on the degree of 
polymerization assumed for the medium. Approximate 
methods of more general applicability will be discussed in 
the next section. 

It should, perhaps, be emphasized that other definitions of 
a collision tlian that employed by Jeans are possible, and 
these would lead to different collision rates. ISJeighbouring 
molecules in a liquid must be undergoing mutual inter¬ 
actions quite continuously. The degree of interaction here 
regarded as a collision is defined by saying that it is suffi¬ 
cient to alter considerably the motion of the smaller molecule 
taking part. 


Calculation of Collision Quantities in a Pure Liquid. 

As it has been showm for the case of one liquid medium, 
namely, water, that rp is constant for collision rates of various 
molecules in solution in that medium, estimation of the free 
space term vp for collisions betw^een like molecules in a 
pure liquid should also give us the value of t‘p for collisions 
between any molecules in dilute solution in that liquid. 

For the case of auto-diffusion in the pure liquid, the 
molecules are of equal mass ; 6 has the value 0’406, and 
equation (5) becomes 

1-500 RT 

^ = —MD ■ 

D is obviously not a measurable quantity, and to proceed 
further it is necessary to evaluate it. We shall do so by 
assuming the validity of the Sutherland-Einstein diffusion 
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equation, wkicli, according to Cohen and Bruins repro¬ 
duces well the variation o£ the diffusion coefficient witii 
temperature, but gives values of the molecular radii which 
are only in very moderate agreement with those derived 
in other ways. Hence the accuracy of the results we shall 
obtain is limited. Using this equation, equation (8) 
becomes 




( 9 ) 


Hence in any one liquid there is a linear relation between 
collision rate and transport of momentum, or viscosity. Since 
the two molecules concerned in a collision are o£ the same 
chemical species, equation (1) takes the form: 


If we now write v as equal to where v is the volume of 
1 gram of the liquid, we have 


tjpZ = 


16 


/ttHT 

V M ’ 


which on combination with equation (9) gives 

_16r /RT 
^fjvV ttM 
or 

*'ri/2 

»’f = 9150x^. 

Equation (10) can be used for evaluating or we can 
proceed to obtain an equation which does not explicitly 
contain the molecular radius. 

It is for this purpose desired to replace r by a value in 
terms of the critical volume. According to Lorenz the 
critical volume {Vc) of a substance is very nearly 3-75 times 
its volume at absolute zero (%), and if this estimate is 
combined with equation (6), equation (10) becomes 

„ 1/3T1/2 

= 3*90 X 10 . 


* Quoted by Herz The values of Bertbelot are similar. 
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Equations (10) and (11) give a value of tjp which is littlo 
dependent on the extent of association which is assumed to 
exist in the liquid; if the degree of association is n, it can 
easily be seen that varies pro{)ortionately only to 

Now, Batschinski has studied fully an empirical equation 

for viscosity, 

c 


in which c and ct) are specific constants for each liquid. The- 
equation reproduces very well the variation of viscosity with * 
temperature for most liquids, excepting those usually re¬ 
garded as associated. The constant ro is related to the 
critical volume. Batschinski showed that on the theory of 

mechanical similarity the term rum i i% should be constant,, 

-*-c ’ r -' 


and found that for eighteen normal liquids studied by Young 
it has the value 3*58.10”®, with an average deviation of 
3 per cent. 

Combining this value with equation (11), we have 



Equation (12) relates Batschinski’s free-space term”' 
with that which concerns us. The two terras are very 
similar, but their ratio is dependent on the temperature. 

In Table II. values of cp have been calculated froms equa¬ 
tion (12) for a few liquids, some of the numerous data 
analysed by Batschinski having been used. It should be 
remembered that the accurac}" of the values of vp, apart from 
the general accuracy of the diffus^ion theory, is limited chiefly 
by the agreement between values of r obtained from the- 
Sutherland-Einstein diffusion equation and from the volume 
at low temperatures. The liquids are assumed not to be 
associated. 

Evidently can range in liquids at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures over values from about 1/20 to 1/6, though the possible 
range is, of course, greater. 

It is perhaps of interest at this point to collect together 
some approximate figures showing the relative magnitudes, 
of the various volume terms which have been, discussed.. 
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These are given in Table III., relative to the critical volume 
as unity. 

The basis on which ijq and the next figure are calculated 
has already been indicated, and the h term is calculated from 


Table II. 

Free Space in Liquids at 20® C. 


Substance. 

V—ia 

V 

T,(oC.). 

I’T. 

%(30®c.: 

?'f(20“ 0. 

Carbon tetrachloride... 

. 0 078 

283 

0-062 

1160 

Benzene .. 


288-5 

0-062 

1-157 

Chloroform . 

. 0125 

2625 

0-101 

1-108 

Methyl acetate .. 

. 0131 

234 

0-108 

1-111 

Hexane . 

. 0133 

235 

0-110 

1-107 

Acetone . 

. 0-148 

236 

0-123 

1-101 

Ethyl acetate. 

. 0-152 

250 

0-123 

1-088 

Pentane . 

. 0-165 

197 

0-142 

1-097 

Ether . 

. 0174 

194 

0-150 

1-095 

Table III. 


Relative Magnitude of various Volume Terms. 


Critical volume (tv) . 1‘00 

Van der Waals’s h . 0-77 

Volume of liquid at normal boiling-puint . 0 37 

Volume of liquid at normal freezing-point . 0'34 

Batscliinski 8 w .. 0'31 

Volume of solid at absolute zero (Wf,) .... . 0'26~0‘27 

Sum of volumes of individual molecules.. O'19 

The “ free space” term I’p . 0’02-0'06 


them, the value obtained being higher that) those nsualty 
reached in other ways. Evidently vy is ranch smaller than 
the actual free space in a liquid, that is, ranch less than the 
difference between the total volume and the sum of the 
volumes of the individual molecules. To obtain we have 
to subtract from the total volume about 1'6 times the volume 
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of the molecules ; this factor may be compared with the 
Norrish and Smith factor 1 and the ran der Waals factor 4. 

Collision Rate as a. Function of Temperature. 

It has been shown that the collision rate in liquids is con¬ 
siderably greater than that calculated from gas theory. As 
the temperature rises the general behaviour of a liquid 
deviates less from that of a gas ; this is true also of collision 
rates. In other words, with rise of temperature the value 
of »E> rises towards unity. 

It can readily be shown from equations already given 
{e. g. equations (9) and (10)) that, provided the degree of 
association of the medium does not vary rapidly with 
temperature, it is very nearly true to write : 

dlogVF_ 1 dlogi) 

dT~~2T 

and 

dlogZ _d\ogr) 

Equation (14) states that the temperature coefficient of 
collision rates in a liquid system is the same as that 
of viscosity, for thermal expansion will alter concentrations 
to an extent usually negligible. (It is naturally assumed 
that the concentrations of the chemical species considered 
do not for any other reason change with temperature.) 

The temperature coefficient of collision rates is therefore 
negative, and continues to be so at least until the critical 
temperature is reached. 

For liquids under ordinary conditions the decrease in 
collision rates is quite considerable for a rise in temperature 
of 10^0.; whereas VT increases by less than 2 per cent., 
I’F increases by 10-15 per cent., as shown in Table II, 

Previously it has been the custom in calculating tempera¬ 
ture coefficients of velocities of bimolecular reactions in 
liquids to neglect the temperature coefficients of collision 
rates or to regard them as being the same as in gases. 

It now appears that this procedure will lead to erroneous 
values for energies of activation of reactions, where the 

♦ At two temperatures Ta and T„ we have 

/5 
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process of which the velocity is measured is actually 
bimolecular. 

The effect of introducing the temperature coefficients of 
collision rates as calculated here will be to increase the 
energies of activation derived by some 1500-3000 calories. 
Such a coiTection is by no means negligible. 


Summary. 

An attempt has been made to calculate collision rates in 
liquids by applying to liquids the kinetic theory of diffusion, 
with the use of the concept of persistence of velocity. It is 
found that the collision rates are higher than those calculated 
by gas formulse, and higher by a multiple which is probably 
a constant for each liquid medium at any one temperature. 
Approximate formulse are given for the general calculation 
of this multiple, which is of the order of 10. 

The temperature coefficient of collision rates is negative 
and approximately equal to that of viscosity. It is pointed 
out that this introduces a correction into calculations of 
energies of activation for bimolecular reactions in liquid 
systems. 
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ox. Electronic Waves. 

By Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M., F.R.S.* 

Summary. 

In a former paper (Phil. Ma^., Dec. 1928) I considered the 
electronic waves accompanying an electron moving uniformly 
in a straight line. In this paper I consider the waves in the 
general case, when the electron is under the action of an 
electric force, so that its velocity and direction of motion are 
changing. The point of view taken is that the distribution 
of the sub-electrons in the atmosphere of the electron is 
affected by the electric force, so that the waves are no longer 
moving through a uniform medium but one whose properties 
vary from point to point. 

It is shown that in this case both the electric and magnetic 
forces in the electronic waves are at any point at right-angles 
to the path a point electron would describe under the action 
of the electric force. As the direction of propagation of the 
waves is at right-angles to both the electric and magnetic 
forces, the waves are alw'ays travelling along what would be 
the path of the point electron. 

The electric force E in the electronic wave is shown to be 
represented to a close approximation by the expression 



and the magnetic force H by 

H = 

Here ds is an element of the path of the point electron and 
q the velocity which such an electron would have when it 
reached ds ; q is not tlie velocity at the time t of the electron 
associated with the train of waves. The \vaTes stretch out 
far in front of this electron, and at aii}" point P there is a 
definite value of q which does not change as the electron 
approaches P. When the electron arrives at P its velocity is^ 
equal to q. 

If the path of the point electron is not a closed curve the 
existence of electronic waves introduces no new condition, 
and any such path is a possible path for the electron with ita 
waves. When, however, the path of the point electron is a 

• Communicated by tbe Author. 

PkiL May. S. 7. Yol. 8. No. 54. Dec. 1929. 
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closed curve the coaditions are different. The electric and 
magnetic forces mast recur on a complete circnit of the 
nnrve ; hence, from the expressions for E and H, if S is 
the perimeter of this curve, 

qds^^Ttn^ 

where n is an integer. Only curves which satisfy this 
condition are possible for the electron accompanied by its 
waves. This condition leads to the same results as those 
usually deduced by quantum mechanics. 

When the path of the point electron is not a closed curve 
there is radiation of energy, unless the velocity of the 
electron is uniform ; but when the path is a closed curve 
the energy in the waves moves round and round the curves, 
none of it gets loose, and there is no radiation. In the latter 
part of the paper the distribution of electric waves when an 
electron passes through a crystal is calculated. 


I N ‘ Beyond the Electron ’ and “ Electronic Waves 
(Phil. Mag. vi. p. 1254 (1928)) I have supposed that 
the waves which have been proved to accompany a moving 
electron are electric waves in an atmosphere surrounding the 
nnclens of the electron. The atmosphere contains parts— 
sub-electrons—which can be set in motion by electric forces 
and which, when moving, produce the effects of electric 
currents. An atmosphere of this kind would, when light or 
other electric waves passed througii it, behave like a dis¬ 
persive medium, and have a refractive index depending on 
the frequency of these waves. The case which is especially 
important in connexion with electronic waves is when the 
frequency of the waves passing through the medium is much 
greater than the frequencies of the individual sub-electrons 
about their positions of equilibrium. Under these conditions 
the medium under the influence of electric waves behaves as 
if the sub-electrons were free, and the connexion between 
the wave-length and the phase velocity is a very significant 
one. 

An alternating electric field in the region adjacent to the 
electron will produce, in addition to the usual displacement 
current proportional to the rate of change of the electric 
force, convective currents due to the motion of the sub- 
eiectrons in the electric field ; the effective current is the 
sura of these currents. The atmosphere around the electron 
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has a natural period of vibration as a whole, independent o£ 
that of the individual sub-electron but depending on the 
number of sub-electrons per unit volume of the atmosphere. 
When the atmosphere is oscillating in this period the con¬ 
vective current just balances the displacement one, the 
effective current vanishes, and with it the magnetic force. 
As the magnetic force vanishes, and with it the Poynting- 
vector, there is no transmission of energy and no loss of 
energy by radiation; the oscillations can persist indefinitely. 

In ray former papers I showed that when the electron is 
moving uniformly with velocity u parallel to the axis of 
its atmosphere is traversed by a system of electrical waves 
represented by 

Y = Acos^pf—. . . . (1) 


where po natural frequency of the atmosphere of the 

electron and is given by the equation 


Po'= N.c' 


47r. m" 


where N is the number of sub-electrons per unit volume, 
^ the charge, and m! the mass of a sub-electron. 



The waves represented by (1) have a wave-length given by 

_ Pow 
\ ? ’ 

a phase velocity equal to c^w, and a group velocity equal 
to u ; the group velocity is also the velocity with wliich 
energy travels through medium. Thus the energy in the 
wave, since it travels with the same velocity as the electron, 
does not get dissociated from it, and no free radiant energy 
arises from the motion of the electron. 

Tlie preceding results apply to an electron moving 
uniformly. We shall now proceed to the consideration of 
an electron changing its velocity under the action of an 
electric force. 

The wave equations in the atmosphere of the electron are, 
4 G 2 
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if X, Y, Z are the components of the electric and fit y 
those of the magnetic forces, 


where 


: 47rC*.N«iV^’ 


Po^ 


when N is the density of the sub-electrons at (4?, 4r). 

There are similar equations for Y and Z, and three equations 

of the type 

dz dx dt 

I£ the electrical and magnetic quantitiea vary with the 
time proportionally to e'l*, the preceding equations may be 
written 

"S)’ 


dz dx 

When the atmosphere of the electron comes under the 
influence of an external electric force, the distribution of 
the sub-electrons in it may be affected, and IS, their density, 
may yary from point to point. We assume that the action 
of the external force is to introduce into the expression 
for N and therefore into po*, a term proportional to the 
potential V of the external force, so that it No is the value 
of N when the electron is free from force, N, under the 
action of the force, will be given by the equation 

n = n„(i+^,), 


where e is the charge and Wq the mass of an electron. 
The value of V must be chosen so that it vanishes when 
the charged body which is the source of the force is at an 
infinite distance from the electron. We have, also, in the 

equations in which occurs, to write po^(l f in place 

of is the frequency of the vibrations of the 

atmosphere of an electron at rest and free from electric 
force. YTe shall now apply these equations to some special 
cases 
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Electronic Waves associated with an Electron acted 
upon by a Uniform Electric Force. 

Suppose the electric force on the electron acts parallel to 
X in the positive direction, and that the electron is moving in 
this direction. Let Y be the electric force in the electronic 
wave j then in the one-diraensional problem where the 
electrical quantities depend upon x only, the equations 
determining the electric waves, if the time factor is and 
if 7 is the magnetic force, which wiil be perpendicular to 
X and y, are 

{-pHK(i+ 3)} Y = ip<?% 


dx 


-ipy* 


In the case of a uniform electric force F, 

V = -F;e, 


and the equations give 


0** 




2F«.r\\ 

moc^j) 


Y = 0. 


. ( 1 ) 


Suppose a uniformly moving electron enters the field of 
force where .r=0, and that «<, is its velocity and Xo its wave¬ 
length ; then 


pIuIe = i!!! = }!±Pi 

c2 Xo" C* * 


Equation (1) may be written in the form 


d^Y 

dx^ 


+ (a-f 6.r)Y = 0, 


( 2 ) 


where 



and a/6 = 


where I is the distance through which the force must act to 
double the initial kinetic energy of the electron 


a 




Now X for ordinary velocities of free electrons is small 
compared with atomic dimension, while I will be comparable 
with these dimensions if F is an inter-atomic force and small 
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compared with them for forces not of this character ; hence 
a/^3/3 ^i]j generally be an exceedingly small qnantity. 

^_a-)rhx 


(2) becomes 


d^Y 


+ fY = 0. 


Lommel (Gray and Mathews, ‘ BesseFs Functions,’ p. 233) 
has shown that the solution of this equation is 


As ajh^l^ is very large, f will also be very large, and we may 
use the form of BesseFs Functions suitable for large values 
of the variable. Doing this, and restoring the time-factor, 
we find 


4 /' 

Y = |i74e'>s(?><-y-“j> 

where « is a constant. This is equivalent to 


Y = 


A 


{a + basyi^ 


/ ^ {a-\-b:pY- \ 

^{pt - 1,7 " -“)• 


To get the phase velocity^ we notice that if the phase 
remains unaltered for increments Bt and Bx in t and x 
respectively, 

pBt — (a + bxyi'^Bx = 0 ; 
hence the phase velocity is 


P__ 

a-i-bx 

The product of the group and phase velocity is equal to ; 
hence the group velocity is {a bxy^'^c^lp. 

From the equations 


a 


c* 


i>=pd^ 


2Fg . 

TUqC** 


c* V mo ! 

~ y 2 

where Y is the velocity which will be attained by the electron 
when it reaches a?, if it starts from x=0 with velocity t%. 
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Substituting this value, -we find that the group velocity o£ 
the waves at a* equal V and the phase velocity (^/V. The 
amplitude of Y is proportional to i.e. to 

What energy there may be in the electronic waves is pro¬ 
portional per unit volume to Y®, i. e., to V"^ ; the velocity of 
the energy is equal to Y; hence the energy transmitted 
across unit area in unit time is constant, so that there is no 
accumulation of energy in the waves. Since the velocity 
of the energy at a point in front of the electron is greater 
than the velocity of the electron, energy will separate from 
the electron and there will be radiation. In the case of the 
electron in uniform motion the velocity of the energy is 
always the same as that of the electron, so that energy 
does not escape from the electron. 

Consider an electron moving in the direction in which 
the force acts. The wave-lengths of the electronic waves 
and their group velocity vary from point to point in the 
atmosphere of the electron. The group velocity is greater 
in the front of the atmosphere thaii in the rear. We see 
from the preceding investigation that when any portion of 
the atmosphere is passing a point P fixed in space the 
group velocity of the electronic waves in that portion is 
equal to the velocity w'hich an electronic charge would 
possess if it started from ^ = 0 with the initial velocity of 
the electron and fell to P under the action of the electric 
force. Thus, when the electron arrives at any point the 
group velocity of the electronic waves in its atmosphere at 
that point is equal to the velocity of the electron. 

We have seen that the solution of the equation 


(PY 

dx^ 


+ PY=0, 


when P is of the form is approximately 

1 / P ^'2 


Y = 


pi/4 


cos 


\%b 


m) 


r=pi/4«o® 


^ |'\/Pcia: + ah 


This form is applicable under the conditions w’^hich hold for 
electronic waves when P is not limited to being a linear 
function, but has the more general form 





where Y is the potential of the forces at the place x. 
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For, if 


Y=^,co8(jVp.<if*-«), 


say 


then 


— pi/4®^® 


_ 5 1 
~~ 16 


COB 6' 


1 1 
■4 


P 

pi/4 


COS 6, 


For electronic waves the first and second terms on the 
right-hand side are very small compared with the third. 
The ratio of the first to the third term is, neglecting the 
numerical factor, 


1 

P 



Now 


P=^(E<, + E), 

cm ^ 


where Eo is the initial energy and E the fluctuating part due 
to the action of the electric force, 

1 dx 

Vdx “Eo+E* 

Now suppose AE is the maximum value of the fluctua¬ 
tion and d the range in x between a maximum and minimum 
for E ; then d^jdx will be of the order AE/d and 

1 /I rfPy 
V\Ydx) 

since 

P^—Pc _ ^ 

“Xo^’ 

be ot the order 

XV AE Y 

where X is the wave-length of the electronic waves. Thus, 
when the wave-length of the electronic waves is small 
compared with c?(Eo + E)/AE, the first term in (1) may 
be neglected in comparison with the third. Similar con¬ 
siderations will show that the same condition makes the 
second term negligible in comparison with the third. 
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The approximation ceases to be valid when the fluctuations 
in P are so great that the minimum value is but a small 
fraction of the maximum one. 

The value 



is the asymptotic one, which, as we have seen under suitable 
conditions, is a close approximation. As in the case of 
BesseTs Functions, a still closer approximation can be got 
by taking as the solution 



where Si and 83 are power series of the form 
where ^ is a quantity of no dimensions 



satisfies this condition and is small. 

The argument of the harmonic term is the same in the 
more general expression as in the asymptotic one. In many 
problems on electronic waves the most important factor is 
the argument of the harmonic terms, and it is immaterial 
whether the factor by which these terms are multiplied is 
1 /P^^* or a power series. 

We shall now consider the general case of an electron 
moving in a plane under the influence of an electric force 
whose potential is V. If before the electron enters the field 
of force the components of its velocity parallel to the axes of 
X and y are respectively uq and Vq, the electric and magnetic 
forces in tlie electronic waves are proportional to 


where 




V +V 


~Po- 


We shall suppose that the waves are plane polarized. 
If the electric force is in the plane ay, the plane in which 
the electron moves, the magnetic force y will be at right- 
angles to this plane, and all the electric and magnetic 
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quantities can be expressed in terms of y. If, on the other 
hand, the electric force Z is at right angles to this plane, 
they can all be expressed in terms of Z. Let us take the 
case when the electric force X, Y is in the plane asy. 

The wave-equations are 


or 


or 


but 


-I 


where q is the velocity which a point charge starting with 
the velocity MqUo would attain at the point xy under the 
influence of a field represented by V. Hence the wave 
equations are 


2 • dy 

(.4 ¥ - 'P-iix’ ! 

dY dX . 


• • (3> 


The equation to determine y is therefore 

A {L^y\ 

™ dx‘ dx) dy ' \q^ dy)' 


Now by substitution we can show that 


ysssAq^^^ Cos ^pt — ^ ^(u 4 V dy)^. . . (4) 


is a close approximation to the solution of this equation 
provided 

d \^mai. 4* 5'iniii. / 
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IS a small quantity. X is the wav^'-length of the electronic 
waves, d the distance an electron would travel between the 
maximum and minimum values of g; u and v are the com¬ 
ponents of the velocity at a;, ^ of a point charge with the 
same energy as the electron and exposed to the same field. 
The reasoning is the same as that given on page 1080. It 
must be pointed out that w, v are not the components of the 
velocity of the electron itself at the time t, but the components 
of the velocity the electron will have when (it may be after a 
considerable time) it arrives at the point 

From equations (3) and (4) we see that approximately 


X;9o _ A V . 


r-9 


sin 



Y/?o A u . ^ 

-V = - -sm 0y 

when 

0 pt — “ j (m 4-u dy). 

Hence 

Xu4-Yv = 0 , 


so that the electric force is at right angles to the vector 
Uy Vy i. e., it is at right angles to the path which a point 
charge would travel under the influence of the electric 
field. The direction of propagation of the waves is at right 
angles to the electric force and also to the magnetic force; 
hence it will be along the tangent to the path of the 
charge. The electronic waves will describe curved paths, 
and these paths will be the paths of a point electron under 
the electric field. If ds is an element of this path, then 


u dx 4 vdy — qds 

and 

7 = ^cos 

The phase velocity of these waves is and the group 

velocity q. Thus on this view a series of waves travelling 
along the path of the electron, but extending in front of the 
electron, is an integral part of the electron. The group 
velocity of these waves at any point is equal in magnitude 
and direction to the velocity which the electron will have 
when it reaches that point. We may regard the electron 
with its charge as a kind of hump on the distribution of 
electric force in the electronic weaves, and that this hump is 
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oarried on bj these waves with the group velocity of the 
waves. 

When the electron does not describe a closed or re-entrant 
path, these waves will impose no restriction on the path, and 
any such path which could be described by a point electron 
under the influence of the electric field is a possible path of 
the electron accompanied by its waves. The case is different, 
however, when the path is re-entrant or closed ; the waves 
also describe this path, and the electric and magnetic forces 
in the electronic waves most recur after the circumference 
has been described. 

Thus, as the equation for y is of the form 
7=rQcos 

where Q is a function of g and the space coordinates, the 
right-hand side must be the same at the end and the beginning 
of the circuit. Q will be so automatically, but 


cos (^pt — j dsj 


will only be so if 

qds=2n7rj . . . 

. . . (5) 


where 7i is an integer and S the circumference of the circuit. 
The only possible closed paths are those which satisfy this 
condition. 

Let ns apply this to the case when the path of the point 
electron under the action of a force at the focus equal to 
e^jr^ is the ellipse 



If 


where 


x~acoB(p, y = ^sin^, 
q ds — e —€C08 d^. 


and m is the mass of an electron 




Hence, by (5), 


or 
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the same type o£ expression as that given by the ordinary 
quantum theory. 

When the electron is describing an ellipse under a force 
directly proportional to the distance if the equation to the 
ellipse is 


and 


then 


^ ’ 

;c2=acos^, 

qds=^ (a^ sin^ ^ + 6^ cos^ d<^, 


where T is the time the point electron takes to describe 
an orbit 


(a’*sin2<^ + 62cos2(^) 

This must equal Sutt where n is an integer; hence 

®(a* + <.*)=n. 

When the orbits of the point charges are nearly circular 
and q therefore approximately constant, the solution takes a 
simple form. Use polar coordinates r and ^ ; if R and T are 
respectively the radial and tangential components of the^ 
electric force in the wave, the wave equations (3) become 



dU 
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A solution of these is 

7 =A cos 

’•poV 

T=0, 

k=i^qa, 


when a is the mean value of r. 

Since 7 must be unaltered when 6 increases by 2’ir, 


where n is an integer. 
Thus 


h2Tr = 2mT, 




=n, 


which is equivalent to the usual quantum relation. 

When the orbit of the point electron is a closed curve, the 
electronic waves of electric and magnetic force flow in closed 
curves; the energy in these waves travels tangentially round 
and round these curves, so that there is no radiation and no 
loss of energy. Thus, the moving electron will only radiate 
when it escapes from the closed circuit. 

By equation (3) we have 


. dic 


4* 



da: 



If p is the density of the electrification, Xo, Yq the components 
of the applied force, 


^ d<f dq‘_2Y^e 

dx^ dy~ ^ 2x m ^ dij m ' 

Thus 

4w'' + f(XX<, + YYo) = 0, 


mow 

XXo + YYo = ^lF cos yjr, 

where E is the resultant electric force in the electronic waves 
F the resultant applied external force, and i|r the angle 
between E and F. E is at right angles to the path of the 
point electron under the external force ; hence F cos is 
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the component o£ the external force along the normal to the 
path, 80 that if S is the radios of curvature of the path, 

= Fe cos ^ ; 

so that 

27rpS + E = 0. 

E is proportional to 

q cos^ 7 ^^““ ^2 j 9 5 

hence p varies as 

I^jCos(;.e-9j9 4 

The Passage of Electronic Waves through Crystals. 

We regard the crystal as a system of atoms arranged in 
a series of |)arallei planes at a distance h apart, the arrange¬ 
ment in any one plane being a replica of that in any other. 
Take the axis of at right-angles to these planes. Then the 
properties of the atom are periodic, and can be represented 
by expressions of the form 

27r 47r , 

otjCOS—y-Pa2C0S-^,y+ .... 

We shall confine ourselves at first to the case where there is 
only one harmonic term. 

The effect of these atoms on the density of the electronic 
atmosphere will be to make the quantity which is equal to 
Pq for the electron in free space become 

for the electronic waves inside the crystal. The quantity « 
will be measured by the work required to drag an electron 
out of a crystal divided by mc*/ 2 . 

Consider now an electron moving in the plane of xy. 
Let the electronic electric waves be plane polarized and 
suppose the electric force is in the plane of xy. The mag¬ 
netic force 7 will be at right angles to this plane, and will, 
if the wave-length is so small that the energy of the electron 
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only changes by a small fraction in a wave-length, satisfy 
the equation 

7 is supposed to vary as e*P*. 

Let the electronic waves outside the crystal, i. e., where 
« = 0, be represented by 

/ Stt \ 

7 =cos/;>t—^ (.r cosi +-y sin i) ), 

where i is the angle the incident beam makes with the axis 
of X. 

Substituting this value, we find 


f / 2 2' 

1;t -V> 


Put, in equation (1), 


7= toe 

where tt; is a function of ij only ; then (1) becomes 

d^w . 2 • f 

traces 


where 


-Try 

t 


'jw=0,. 


( 2 ) 


a —- —5"'*. 

r 


Putting 7]= -r , (2) becomes 


where 


^ 4- (00 + 2^1 == d, 


( 3 ) 


46® . 


0o=~sin2t, 201 = 


/- 


This is a special case of HilFs equation. Hill’s solution is 
(‘ Acta Mathematica,’ viii. p. 1, 1886) 

W = SAn€^€^-2«'» *, 

where n is an integer. Thus the only waves possible form a 
discrete set, such that the wave-length X is expressed by 

2-7r . „ . 6 

-=(c+2„)-, 

where n is an integer. 

* In wkat follows c is Hill’s constant and not the velocity of light. 
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The qaanfcity c is given by the equation 
I—cos TTC 


1 — cos TT V^O 


= □ (0), 


(4> 


where Q is a determinant with an infinite number of 
Retaining squares, but neglecting higher powers of @x, Hill 
proves that 

COtiTT 


<,^=1+ • 


(. 6 ) 


Thus, if we neglect the squares of @i, □(0) = 1, and 
from (4) 

, 7 =^ 2 /> sin i 

C= i/©0= —, 


ci; = 


27rsin i . y 


i(2Taint.y' , . 

The term = e ^ , and thus represents the original 

wave propagated without change of wave-iength. Hence, ii 
we neglect there is no change produced by the crystal 
in the refractivej^ndex. Where ©i is large enough to make 
c differ from 'vill no longer be equal to 27rsiiu.^/X 

and the wave-length of the electronic wave in the ciystal will 
differ from that outside. Thus there will be an appreciable 

refractive index. x j u 

Taking the primary wave in the crystal as represented by 

cos crj, and writing equation ( 8 ) in the form 


^ + ©ow? + 2 ©i cos 27]W-0, 
and patting .r=cos crj in the last term, we have 

'**!!! + 0 „K, + 01 cos (c + 2 ) 7 ? + 9i cos (c - 2 )i) =0 ; 

drf 


hence 


0 , cos(e+2W 0 1 cos (c- 2 ^ + cos ci,. 
"'="(c+2)>-Mo (,«-2)’-0o 


PWi. Maj. 8.7. Vol. 8. No. 54. Dec. 1929. 


4D 
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Restoring the factors involving x and t, and putting for r) 

its value Tryjh^ 

“’= (c+2)’-0o 

„ ) . „ /■arcosi , («— 

@iCos{ - ) J- 

(c-2)’-0o 

/^COS2 O.V\') /7\ 

2f)j ’ • • 

the third term representing the primary wave; hence the 
primary wave is accompanied by two waves, the direction of 
propagation oE the primary one being between the directions 
■oE the secondary ones, and its wave-length being also inter¬ 
mediate between those o£ its secondaries. One or other of 
these secondaries becomes important when either (c-b2)* —@o 
—@0 vanish. @o» we have seen, is equal to 

2h sin i/X. 

We shall leave the general case for the present and 
-consider the very important special case where 0| is so 
small that its square may be neglected. In this case, as we 
have seen, 

c>=0.= i^. 


The primary wave is now 

cos ^ {x cos i + y sin 2 ) 

The secondary waves are 

_ r / . . . x\ \ 

@1 cos-< (iTCOse+y sm t+ | 

4c {c 4-1) 

@1 cos ^^j?cos 2 +y sint— 

4c(c—1) 

/ 

The second of these increases rapidly as c approaches 1. 
We can find the value oE 0i/(c--l), c->i as follows. 

ByK5), 
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Let e, where e is small; then 


so that 


COt^TT V®o _ 

~TV~^ re"’ 


and 


1— COSTTC 




1— COSTT \/0o 
Jiet c=l + ^, where ^ is small; then, when 00=1? 

— TT^ 

r- = re®** 


- 01 

0=s/-l, -i, 


C=l+v/^l|. 

Substituting this value of c in (8), and noticing that, 
since 0o=l, X,/6=2sini, the expression for one of the 
secondary waves is 

-01?^ / 2fr . .A 

sin ( pt— “ - {x cos i —y sin i )). 

This represents a wave travelling in the direction in which 
the primary wave would travel if retiected by a mirror 
parallel to y = 0. There is a change in phase cl 7r/2. The 
intensity diminishes slowly as y increases. The maximum 
value of the amplitude is half that of the primary wave. 
The expression given in (8) for the primary wave is on the 
assumption c = l. If the next approximation is taken there 
-01 ^. 

will be the factor e in the expression for the amplitude 
of the primal’V wave. The condition that the secondary 
wave shonU be comparable with the primary, viz., X = 2&sini, 
is the well-known one for diffraction of waves by a crystal. 

Ttie preceding investigation is based on the assumption 
that 0*1 is small. This, as we have seen, requires the refractive 
index of the medium to be unity ; for large values of 0i, 
(p' would no longer be e<iual to 0o and there would be an 
appreciable refractive index. The primary wave is repre¬ 
sented by the term Now 


C7? = 




c 27ri/siin 
v/00 X ’ 


so that the primary wave restoring the factors depending on 
w and t will be 


cos 


^ ^;t;cosi+ 



4 D 2. 
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This may be written as 

cos^|)^— ^ cost'—y sin *0^’ 


cost __ cost 
c sin i sint' 

V ’ 


v'00 ^ 

1 1 ^ 


Xi X V C»o 

If fi is the refractive index of the medium, / 4 =X/X', hence 


cos^t + ^(l+ 

epends upon the angle of incidence and the 

wave-length. . ^ • u-l 

When @ 0 —1< 01 there is an imaginary part in the expres¬ 
sion for fM^. When @o-l is large compared with Oj, 

^ 8i*©„—!• 

We see from aquation (7) that for the diffracted wave 

(c-2)» = @„, 

(—2 = —v/e^; 

from this and equation (6), V'^, >•«•, 26 sin i,a can be 

The value of @i can be expressed in terms^^of the work 
required to remove an electron from the crystal. If this 
work is expressed as V-electron volts, then in (1) a = 2Ve/inc“. 
Hence, 

_ 2V^xlO»x6V 

cV.mc^ ’ 

po==27r.l-2xl0»« if 6 = 10-«. 

V V 

20 .= jg or ©1 = 80- 


This ma,kes 
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CXI. Heats of Dissociation and Absorption Spectra of some 
Complex Molecules. By T. Iredale, D.Sc., and W. N. W. 
Wallace, Laboratory of Physical Chemistry, University 
of Sydney ***. 

O NE of the outstanding problems in photochemistry 
is the relationship between the thermal energy 
required to decompose a substance and the minimum of 
light energy necessary to bring about the same trans¬ 
formation. The one is usually calculated in terms of 
energy of binding or heat of linking from thermochemical 
data, or from energy of activation, and the other from 
certain limits in the absorption spectrum, or from the 
commencement of certain regions of photoactivity in the 
spectrum. Such comparisons have invariably been mis¬ 
leading. One was accustomed to think of thermal 
decomposition in terms of nuclear separations following on 
considerable changes in the rotational and vibrational 
energy in the molecule. The photochemical decom¬ 
position was related to orbital changes in one or more of 
the valency electrons, and although such a process must 
also involve nuclear separations, the relationship between 
the two was not always clearly perceived. Only the 
simpler photochemical changes coming within the 
boundary of Einstein s law of the Photochemical Equiva¬ 
lence could lend themselves to such a study. The majority 
of photochemical reactions are very complicated, and 
involve transfers of energ 3 ^ so rapid as to obscure the 
original, primarj^ process. 

Within recent years a great deal seems to have been 
cleared up with regard to heats of dissociation and photo¬ 
chemical energy in the case of the simpler molecules. 
From a studj’^ of the absorption spectra of the halogen 
molecules Franck (Trans. Farad. Soc. xxi. p. 536, 1926) 
was able to conclude that the primary dissociation into 
atoms began at a certain region of the spectrum. This 
region was the convergence limit of the series of oscillation 
bands characteristic of the molecule. Beyond this limit 
there was a zone of continuous absorption where complete 
dissociation into atoms occurred (Mecke, Ann. d. Phys. 
Ixxi. p. 104, 1924; Dymond, Z.Physih, xxxiv, p. 553,1925; 

• Comrouricated by Prof. F. G. Bonnan, F.R.S. 
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Kuhn, Z. Physih, xxxix, p. 77,1926). The atoms were not 
necessarily normal atoms, that is, atoms in the lowest 
quantum state. In order to account for the fact that at 
the convergence limit the quantum of light-energy was 
greater than the heat of dissociation, Franck postulated 
that one of the atoms was in an excited or metastable 
state. The energy of excitation was calculated from the 
difference of the two terms and and satisfactory 
agreement was found between the experimental and 
calculated values (Turner, Phys. Rev. xxvii, p. 397, 1926). 

The dissociation, of course, involves a separation of the 
two nuclei of the atoms, and this possibility depends on 
the magnitude of the oscillational and rotational energy 
changes which are coupled with the changes in energy of 
the electron system due to the absorption of light. If the 
electron jump is very rapid compared with the slow 
vibration of the nuclei, and a greatly changed strength 
of binding occurs, the nuclei may acquire such large 
amounts of potential energy that the new state of 
vibration set up may actually bring about their separation 
(Condon, Phys. Rev. xxvii. p. 640, 1926). All molecules, 
however, do not dissociate as readily as this even after 
receiving amounts of energy far exceeding the energy of 
dissociation. They may exist for some time in excited 
states far removed from the normal and energy may be 
re-admitted in the form of molecular fluorescence (e. g., 
1 2 , Hg, etc.). Sometimes a collision during the life of an 
excited molecule may bring about its dissociation. This is 
the mechanism postulated by Stem and Volmer (Zeit.fiir 
mssen. Photog. xix. p. 275, 1920). 

The majority of bonds or linkages in molecules which 
interest the photochemist usually belong to either of the 
two classes, polar or non-polar. It is possible to learn a 
great deal about the mode of dissociation of molecules 
having one or other of these linkages from a study of their 
absorption spectra. Wherever we find a zone of con¬ 
tinuous absorption we are led to expect an elementary 
dissociation process not involving the collision mechanism 
of Stem and Volmer, and the long-wave length limit of this 
absorption band will be related to the heat of dissociation 
of the molecule in two ways, according to the nature of 
the linkage, polar or non-polar. For a polar bond, as 
shown by Franck, Kuhn, and Rollefson {Zeif. Physih, xliii. 
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p. 155, 1927), the heat of dissociation may be equal to the 
energy calculated from the long-wave length limit. Thia 
is the case for the alkali halides, and dissociation into two 
normal atoms is to be expected in the first range of the 
spectrum. For a non-polar bond, e. g., Ag=I, H = I 
(Franck and Kuhn, ibid. p. 164), the long-wave limit corre¬ 
sponds to the heat of dissociation plus an amount of 
energy necessary to excite one of the atoms. 

These observations have been confined to diatomic 
molecules. With more complicated molecules very great 
difl&culties might be experienced with the treatment of 
the subject owing to the increase in the number of linkages 
and the more complex nature of the oscillational and 
rotational energy changes. In a special case, however, 
where a zone of continuous absorption was due to elec¬ 
tronic activation at some particular linkage in a molecule, 
it was considered that the dissociation process might be 
analogous to the disruption of a diatomic molecule. 
Organic compoimds containing carbon and hydrogen and 
one non-polar carbon-iodine bond might furnish mole¬ 
cules of this kind. The absorption spectra of their 
vapours are known to be continuous (Pauer, Ann. der 
Phys. lx. p, 363, 1897 ; Purvis, Jour. Chem. Soc. xcix. 
p. 2319, 1911), and they appear to dissociate vdth the 
liberation of iodine in the long-wave region (Job and 
Emschwiller, Compt. Rend, clxxix. p. 52, 1924 ; Iredale, 
Jour. Phys. Chem. xxxiii. p. 290, 1929). Moreover, vithin 
the limits of experimental error, thf photochemical de¬ 
composition, as in the case of hydrogen iodide, agrees 
with the law of the photochemical ec uivalence. 

Now the absorption spectrum of hydrogen iodide has 
been shown to be continuous (Bonhoeffer and Steiner, 
Zeit. Phys. Chem. cxxii. p. 287, 1926 ; Tingey and Gerke, 
Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. xlvui. p. 1838, 1926), and the 
long-wave length limit fairly definitely estabhshed. In 
continuation of the earher work of Warburg {Sitz. Ahad. 
Ifiss. Berlin, ccc. p. 1918) Lewis (Jour. Phys. Chem. xxxii, 
p. 270, 1928) has showm that the photochemical dissociation 
of HI in the initial stage is independent of collisions, and 
Bodenstein and Linweig {Zeit. Physilc. Chem. cxix. p. 123, 
1926) have shown that the mechanism is independent of 
the state of aggregation of the molecules ; within the 
limits of experimental error it seems that the mode of 
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dissociation is the same in the liquid as in the gaseous 
state, and the long-wave limit of the absorption appears 
to be the same. This, however, would not be quite correct. 
The heat of dissociation in the liquid state differs from that 
in the gaseous state according to conventional thermo¬ 
chemical calculations by an amount which is of the order 
of the molecular heat of vaporization of the liquid. 

When we come to examine organic compounds con¬ 
taining the C-I bond experimental difficulties are realized 
owing to the excessively long columns of the vapours which 
must be used before an absorption limit can be detected. 
This is practically also the case with HBr and HI (Tingey 
and Gerke, he. cit.), though a fairly satisfactory limit 
seems to have been estabhshed in the case of HI. Now 
the thermochemical data for organic iodine compounds 
which serve as a basis for the calculation of energy of 
binding or heat of dissociation of the C-I bond are only 
available to any degree of accuracy for the substances in 
the liquid state. We have therefore measured the 
absorption limits in the liquid state also, which may be 
open to some objections. As, however, we are not 
studying band spectra, the continuous absorption in the 
liquid may be considered to be similar to the continuous 
absorption in the'vapour. The difference in the absorp¬ 
tion hmits, if any, will be related to the difference in the 
total energy of the molecule in the tw*o states as affects 
the oscillation energy of the two nuclei at the place of 
disruption of the molecule. All that can be said is that this 
difference is of the order of the molecular heat of vaporiza¬ 
tion. The molecules in the liquid state appear to be 
simple ; there is no pol;>Tnerization involving the valency 
electron (Turner, Molecular Association, Ixx. p. 101, 1915). 

Expebimental. 

The absorption measurements were carried out with a 
Hilger medium quartz spectrograph. As sources of light 
both the quartz mercury vapour lamp and the condensed 
carbon spark have been employed. A biprism in front of 
the sht was used in conjunction with a sector photometer. 
In the measurements of the absorption limits no rotation 
of the sectors was, of course, actually employed, and these 
limits were ascertained with a fair degree of accuracy by 
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comparing the densities of the photographs of the two 
spectra in the region where the absorption commenced. 
Layers of the liquids 1 cm. and 4 cm. in length were used 
in conjunction with an empty comparison tube, and it was 
assumed that the loss of intensity through reflexion and 
absorption by the quartz cover plates, etc., would be the 
same in the two cases. A slight, and in the present case 
insignificant, error would arise through having a change of 
medium quartz-air in the one cell and quartz-Hquid in the 
other. The loss of light by scattering was difficult to 
ascertain, but it was compensated for in the visible, non¬ 
absorbable region of the spectrum by adjusting the 
photometer to give equal photographic densities of the 
two comparison spectra in the negative. The negatives 
were examined with the aid of a strong light through a 
plate of opalized glass, and also with a Moll recording 
microphotometer. 

Great care was taken to purify the iodides, and after the 
last traces of iodine were removed many careful distillations 
under diminished pressure were resorted to in order to 


Table I. 

Heats of combustion (in kilogram calories per gram-molecule) (K). 


Methane 

(gas) . 211 

Methyl iodide 

(liq^uid) ... 

195 

Ethane 

„ . 368 

Ethyl iodide 

„ 

356 

Propane 

„ ... ... 526 

Iso-propyl iodide „ 

609 

Propylene 

„ . 490 

Allyl iodide 


478 

Benzene 

„ . 787 

lodobenzene 

„ 

771 


Heat of combustion of carbon. 

94-38 




, hydrogen (H) ... 

34-19 



„ sublimation 

, carbon 

150* 




, iodine (I) 

7-5 



„ dissociation 

, hydrogen (H)... 

50-5 




„ iodine (I) 

17-6 



* The value for the heat of sublimation of carbon is given in the. Inter¬ 
national Critical Tables as 152 K. Kohn and Guckel {Zeit. Physik, xxvii. 
p. 305, 1924) arrive at a value 139 K. ± 7 per cent, (see also Hexbst, Zeit. 
Physik, xxvii. p. 366,1926). Older values varied from i20 to 200 K. or more. 
From a consideration of all the available data we take 150 K. as a more 
probable value. 
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obtain pure products. Iodine is easily liberated by beat 
under certain conditions, and slow decomposition often 
takes place at ordinary temperatures. The addition of 
silver foil prevents the formation of colour due to bberated 
iodine. 

The heat of linking or binding of carbon and iodine was 
calculated from the published data on the heats of com¬ 
bustion of organic iodine compounds. (Berthelot, Ann, 
Chim, Phys. (7) xxi. p. 296, 1900 ; International Critical 
Tables, vol. v. 1929). In common with other thermo¬ 
chemical data these are not very satisfactory. Other inves¬ 
tigators have not always given the fundamental standards 
on which their calculations of the heats of binding depend, 
and as these have altered to some extent during the past 
few years, we include here to avoid ambiguity a list of the 
data we have used as a foundation for our calculations. 

In the table which follows A in p/x is the long wave-length 
limit of the absorption band, Q is the heat of binding in 
kilo-calories calculated from thermochemical data, and D 
the heat of dissociation calculated from the absorption 
limit, taking into accoimt the energy (22 K.) necessary to 
excite the iodine atom. 


Table H. 



X. 

Q. 

D. 

Methyl iodide 

395 

50 

50 

Ethyl iodide 

413 

46 

47 

Iso-amyl iodide 

413 

— 

47 

Iso-propyl iodide 

— 

50 

— 

lodobenzene 

415 

49 

46 

(Allyl iodide) 

(>440) 

45 

(<42) 

(o-Iodotoluene) 

(>420) 

— 

«46) 


The values for allyl iodide and iodotoluene are enclosed in brackets. 
We were not certain of the purity of these particular liquids, and a minute 
trace of coloured impurity may modify their optical properties considerably. 

It is impossible to believe that the heat of solution of the 
products of photodeeomposition can enter as a term into 
the equation for the heat of dissociation, as the re¬ 
distribution of energy in this case would be established 
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through the agency of molecular collisions which do not 
affect the primary process. See, however, Franck and 
Scheibe {Zeit. Phys. Ghem. cxxxix. p. 22, 1928), who discuss 
the formation of an atom of iodine from an ion in an 
aqeuous medium. It is remarkable that these authors do 
not consider the possibility of chemical action between the 
iodine atom and a water molecule, which may have a 
large heat of reaction. This may be the beginning of a 
series of chain reactions, and it is surely impossible ta 
learn anything of these from a study of the absorption 
spectrum. 

The values of Q show no inteUigible variation among 
themselves. D varies in a way that might be expected 
if we consider the binding of C and I to be influenced by 
the binding of adjacent carbon atoms. 

We have said that the absorption is continuous for the 
vapours of these iodides. This matter certainly needs 
further investigation, and we hope to continue these 
studies when suitable equipment is available. It is 
possible that with molecules having large moments of 
inertia absorption spectra may sometimes have the 
semblance of continuity. This will depend on the 
resolving power of the spectrograph. 

Taking the data of Pauer (loc. cit.) and Purvis (Zoc. cit.) 
for iodobenzene, and plotting the absorption limits against 
the pressure of the vapour, it is easilj^ seen that the limit 
converges to some wave-length beyond 400 /x/x. 

In aU these cases the selection of an absolute wave¬ 
length limit would be a somewhat arbitrar 3 ^ proceeding. 
There must be some molecules possessing internal energy 
greater than the average. A complete theor}- of the sub¬ 
ject should take into account not onlj^ the shift, if anj", of 
the absorption band, but also, perhaps, the variation in 
the heat of dissociation vith the temperature. 

We have to thank Mss E. Stobo, B.Sc., for some 
assistance in purifjdng the iodides, and the Trustees of the 
Commonwealth Science and Industry Endowment Fund 
for a grant of money for the purchase of certain apparatus. 


The University of Sydney. 
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CXII. A New Inertia-less Chronograph. By P. A. Coopeb, 
Research Department, Woolwich*. 

[Plate XVm.] 

M uch interest has been shown during the last few 
years in gas-discharge lamps of the G.E.C. 
“ Osghm ” type. Their electrical characteristics have 
been examined in detail, notably by S. 0. Pearson and 
H. St. G. Anson f, M. A. Oschwald and A. G. Tarrant 
J. H. Shaxby and J. C. Evans §, and J. Taylor and W. 
Clarkson Ij. 

Pearson and Anson first described how they could be 
used for the production of relaxation oscillations. 
Attempts to apply the principle, however, have never 
been entirely successful because of the uncertain delay 
which occurs between the instant at which the requisite 
voltage is apphed to the lamp and that at which the dis¬ 
charge strikes. Since the glow surroimding the cathode is 
the visible counterpart of this discharge, it was to be ex¬ 
pected that attempts to use them for photographic re¬ 
cording might be open to the same objection. Fortunately 
though it is just as easy to record an event by extin¬ 
guishing a lamp as by energizing it, and in the early experi¬ 
ments that was always the method used. It was done by 
connecting the lamp across approximately one-half of a 
non-reactive resistance bridging a 500-volt D.C. circuit. 
The event was recorded by short-circuiting the lamp and 
that part of the resistance in parallel with it, the other part 
acting solely as a current-limiting device. This method 
worked quite satisfactorily, but has long been superseded 
by others of more general utfiity. 

The delay to which reference has been made had claimed 
a considerable amount of attention and various w^ays in 
which it might be minimized had been proposed How¬ 
ever, none of these suggested methods involving the use of 
ultra-violet light, X-rays, or of radioactive compounds 
were really successful, because the initial ionization which 

♦ Communicated by the Author. § Ibid. 

t Proc. Phys. Soc. xxxiv. |i Ibid. 

j Ibid, xxxvi. ^ Loe. cit. 
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it was their function to produce was not sufficiently intense. 
A far more satisfactory way of dealing with this difficulty^ 
and one by which the lag in lighting up can be reduced to a 
negligible amount, is by the use of what might be called a 
pilot circuit, since it plays very much the same part as the 
pilot jet in an incandescent gas lamp. This principle has 
been incorporated in all the circuits to be described and 
it has made it possible to record events by lighting up 
lamps just as accurately as by putting them out. 

The Osglim lamp is not well adapted for photographic 
recording; in all probability it was never developed for 
any other purposes than lighting and advertising. The 
discharge takes place in a mixture of helium and neon giving 




Front view of 
single cathode lamp. 


Front view of 
double cathode lamp. 


Side view of 
either lamp. 


a light winch, for photographic work, would necessitate 
the use of panchromatic emulsion and this, for routine 
purposes, has its disadvantages. Because of this it was 
decided to use lamps having an argon filling,since this gives 
the blue light to which ordinary emulsion is most sensitive. 
The first type of lamp specially made by the G.E.C., Ltd.> 
Wembley, to a sketch supplied by this Department, is 
shown in fig. 1, A. The electrodes, following standard 
G.E.C. practice, were clean iron plates. They were placed 
about 1/10 inch apart and were as long as could con¬ 
veniently be used. This point is important because it is 
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by looking along tbe cathode edgeways that one gets the 
highest intrinsic brightness. Early in 1927 this type was 
replaced by that shown in fig. 1,B. It comprises a single 
anode mounted between two separate cathodes, each of 
which can be made to glow quite independently of the 
other. The cathodes are connected to the lead contacts 
in the cap of the lamp, and the anode to the brass cap itself. 
This arrangement is virtually two lamps in the same glass 
envelope. 

Kg. 2 shows three modifications of the basic circuit 
which has been developed for time-recording with make and 
break contacts or with a combination of both. As with all 
discharge tubes, arc lamps and the like operating from a 



eontinuous supply, ballast resistances are necessary to 
limit the magnitude of the discharge currents. These 
usually take the form of 110-volt 16-c.p. carbon lamps 
having a reasonably non-inductive resistance of about 
400 ohms; they are designated Hr. The pilot circuit 
principle can easily be traced in each of the three modifi¬ 
cations shown. The pilot leak E.p, usually of 50,000 ohms 
resistance, passes sufficient current to keep the argon 
filling ionized but not enough to give a photographic 
record with the film speeds used. The circuit shown in 
fig. 2, C is xmsymmetrical in the sense that only one such 
pilot leak is used, in association with one of the two 
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cathodes; as long as the requisite ionization is present 
within the lamp it does not matter much where it is located. 

Mg. 3 shows a bank of double cathode lamps incorporated 
in a circuit suitable for routine work. For the sake of 
clearness the leads to the contacts have been kept very 
short, though actually, as used in a particular piece of 
experimental work to which this apparatus has been 
applied, they are air-lines approximately three-quarters 
of a mile long. 0 is a milliammeter, calibrated as an 
ohmmeter, the resistance Rz being variable in order that 
the instrument may be used on mains having different 
voltages (220-250 B.C.). 


Fig. 3. 



run it is desirable to conserve them as far as is con¬ 
veniently possible. This is the function of the switches 
B and C, the latter being closed just before the records 
are to be taken, and the former opened immediately 
afterwards. They are operated by a falling weight, the 
motion of which is correlated with the opening of the 
camera shutter; such arrangements have often been 
used before in work of this nature and do not call for 
detailed description. Four double lamps only have been 
shown in the figure, though usually they are assembled in 
banks of nine behind two slits 1/32-mch wide and If inch 
apart. The four lamps behind one slit are staggered with 
respect to the five behind the other in order to keep the 
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records properly spaced. The lens usually fitted is a 
kmematograph-taking lens of aperture 1// 1*9 and focal 
length 2 inches, placed about 15 inches in front of the 
lamps. For routine work the film speed is 5 metres/ 
second, and the uncertainty with which short time intervals 
are recorded amounts to less than 1/50,000 second. With 
picked lamps and a little more care the film speed can be 
doubled and the uncertainty halved. The developer 
used is the MflYimum Contrast Hydroquinone Developer 
given in the British Journal Photographic Almanac. 


Fig. 4 A. Fig. 4B. 



It is not always convenient to use simple make and 
break contacts and sometimes, even when this can be done, 
the resistance of the circuit is too high to allow the lamp 
to light up properly. In cases of this kind it is convenient to 
use such an arrangement as that shown in fig. 4, A in which 
each of the cathodes of a double lamp is connected to the 
plate of a low-impedance thermionic valve. This circuit 
has been used very successfully for recording the iMtants 
at which ionization currents begin to flow. The ioniza- 
tion gaps I are wired in series with high resistances Baj 
the common point between them being connected to the 
grid of the appropriate valve. Until the mstant at which 


2^0 
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the gas insulation in a particular gap breaks down, the 
grid of the valve associated with it is strongly negative. 
When, however, the gap becomes conducting, the potential 
of the grid becomes more positive and allows current to 
flow through the valve and that side of the lamp in series 
with it. A different kind of testing gear has been incor¬ 
porated in this circuit. It consists of an Osglim lamp L, 
which can be placed in parallel with either side of the argon 
lamp used for recording. Since the Osglim lamp strikes 
at a voltage less than the lower critical voltage of the argon 
lamp, it takes the whole of the current. 

During the actual process of recording, the switch is 
placed in the neutral position shown in the figure. 
PI. XVIII. shows a typical record given by this arrange¬ 
ment. It will readily be appreciated that it can be 
adapted to many other purposes if the circuit constants 
are altered to suit the particular conditions. 

The one disadvantage attached to the use of the circuit 
just described lies in the fact that its successful operation 
necessitates a source of supply of at least 300 volts. 
Where onty one-half of a three-wire D.C. supply system is 
available it is preferable to use a parallel arrangement of 
valve and lamp, the essential parts of which are shown in 
fig. 4B. The ballast resistance Ru in many cases can 
with advantage be replaced by an iron-cored choke 
having the same D.C. resistance and a low value of self 
capacity. 

For all ordinary work the time-trace is provided by a 
50 cycles sec. tuning-fork, and although it is of the 
vibrating contact type it can be rehed upon to give results 
correct to well within 1 per cent. WTiere the highest 
attainable accuracy is required this wiU be given by a 
valve maintained ehnvar fork circuit now in course of 
development. 

In conclusion, the writer would like to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Dr. G. Rotter, C.B.E., and to Dr. R. 
Ferguson for their never-faihng encouragement, without 
which this work would not have been possible. He is 
much indebted, too, to the Director-General of Artillery 
for permission to offer this paper for publication. 


PMl. Mag. S*7. Vol. 8. No. 54. Dec. 1929. 
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CXIII. A Quartz Suspension Galvanometer for use in D.C. 
and A.C. Circuits. By D. R. Baebeb, B.Sc., A.Inst. P., 
1928-29 Andrew Simon Research Scholar, University 
College of the South-West of England, Exeter*. 

I NSTRUMENTS used in the detection and measurement 
. of very small currents should possess the dual charac¬ 
teristic of high sensitivity combined with inherent 
stability. The instrument described in the present paper 
possesses these qualities, and has been developed for 
measuring either direct or low frequency alternating 
currents within the range 10"^ to 10ampere. 

The principle utihsed is somewhat analogous to that of 
the quadrant electrometer, since the deflexion is produced 
by a torsional couple applied to a stretched fibre of quartz, 
the initial impulse being derived from the motion of two 
soft-iron armatures symmetrically arranged with respect to 
the suspension, and floating within two solenoids carrying 
the current to be detected. The chief advantage of such 
an arrangement is the high value of torque attainable for 
weak induction effects—an essential condition if the moving 
system is to effectively respond at the lower limit of the 
current range. The suspension fibre is anchored at both 
ends, and this arrangement is found to give additional 
mechanical strength to the moving system without imduly 
lowering the sensitivity of the instrument. The use of 
quartz in the construction of the rotor assembly ensures a 
neghgible zero error and the elimination of any disturbing 
temperature effects. 

Description of the Instrument. 

The instrument is diagrammatically shown in fig. 1 (a) 
representing the plan, and (6) the medial section. 

A rhomboidal beam of quartz rod, A, 1 mm. diameter, 
carries at its extremities two soft-iron wires, B, bent into 
arcs of radius 2-5 cm. and length 1-5 cm. These form the 
two armatures and are able to moVe in a horizontal plane 
within the two solenoids, Sj and S 2 , consisting of a pair of 
telephone bobbins of which the total resistance is 2000 
ohms approximately. A concave mirror, M, is attached to 
the beam. A, in order that the deflexions of the instrument 

♦ Oommuiiicated by Pfof. P. H. Newman, D.Sc., P.Inst.P. 
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whole of the rotating framework is rigidly attached to a 
quartz fibre, C, diameter 10 p, len^h 3-2 cm., stretched 
vertically between the two extremities of a rectangidar 
quartz frame, D. This latter is mounted on a vertical 
brass sta^, E, which may be adjusted, rachaUy and 
transversely, so as to facihtate the exact centring of the 
beam relative to the solenoid coils. These two coils are 
mounted in stirrups, V, anchored to the brass disk, E, 
which forms the upper portion of the instrument case, and 
may be rotated so as to bring varying amounts of the 
armatures within the solenoids. This movement allows 


Fig. 1. 



the sensitivity of the galvanometer to be varied over a 
limited range‘s and also facilitates vertical adjustment of 
the solenoid positions when the instrument is initiaUy 

The whole instrument is enclosed within a brass case, G, 
nrovided with a circular window, W, and mounted on a cast 
nlatform of brass, provided with three levelling screws, H. 
^ The technique of mounting the suspension fibre foUows 
the usual practice employed when deahng with quartz 
+Ii^ads of very smaU diameter. A rectangular stirrup, 
1 (c), is first made by bending a length of quartz 
fnd 1 turn diameter, in the pointed flame of a smah 
hand blowpipe. The ends of the ftame are then coated 
4 E 2 
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with, fused shellac, and it is then mounted in a rectangular 
block of ebonite, Q, fig. 1 (c). The frame with its support is 
now placed in a suitable clamp, and the assembly is ready 
to receive the fibre. A selected quartz thread, K, fig. 1 (c), 
is now taken and stretched on the glass frame, J, fig. 1 (c), 
and its ends attached thereto, care being taken that the 
length of the fibre is slightly in excess over that required 
for the completed suspension. This glass frame is now 
carefully lowered by means of a clamp, N, fig. 1 (c), so that 
the fibre is just in contact with the ends of the quartz 
frame. While in this position, an additional tension is 
put on the fibre by slightly flexing the glass frame, and at 
the same time the shellac is melted with a fragment of 
heated glass rod, R, fig. 1 (c). When the shellac has 
thoroughly hardened, the excess fibre is carefully detached, 
leaving the complete suspension on its quartz support. 
This method of mounting ensures that the suspension shall 
be stretched as tightly as the tensile strength of the quartz 
thread will permit—a necessary condition for portability. 
Suspensions which give the slightest indication of 

sagging ” have been found to have a short useful fife, 
as the excessive degree of lateral freedom given to the 
attached beam gives rise to shearing forces at the points of 
anchorage, and, in consequence, the fibre quickly breaks. 
The beam, A, fig. 1 (a) and (6), is attached to the fibre vith 
two small globules, the complete suspension being arranged 
horizontally for this purpose, while the beam is carefully 
balanced on the fibre. When the equilibrium position is 
found the ends of the beam are supported so as to prevent 
possible movement, and the shellac beads are then fused 
to the fibre by applying a fragment of heated glass. 

The leads, L, from the solenoid coils are joined to four 
insulated terminals, T, mounted on the disk, F, and this 
arrangement enables the coils to be joined ‘‘ in series, 
or “ in parallel,” at will. 

The period of the complete moving system is 5 5 sec. 

Calibration of the Instrument, 

The instrument has been calibrated, both with direct 
and alternating currents, by noting the deflexion produced 
by a measured current flowing in the solenoid coils, and 
separate calibration curves have been obtained for 

series ” and ** parallel ” cofl. connexions. 
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During the initial stages of the calibration considerable 
‘‘ hunting ” of the zero was experienced, and in order to 
remedy this defect it was found necessary to screen the 
moving iron system from the effects of extraneous magnetic 
fields, by means of a tinplate cylinder fitted within the case 
of the instrument. As would be expected in a moving iron 
instrument, slight hysteresis effects were noticeable 
throughout the calibration, but there was no permanent 
zero displacement. 

In calibrating the galvanometer it was joined in series 
with a variable 100,000 ohm standard resistance, a mercury 
key, and a Ferranti moving coil milliammeter (0-5 m.a.), 
incorporating a copper oxide rectifying unit for measuring 
the current in the alternating circuit. The output 
terminals of a step-down ” transformer ratio 110 : 12 
furnished the potential required for the alternating current 
calibration, the current values being read directly from the 
milli ammeter. Care was taken to insulate the solenoid 
cods, but, in spite of this precaution, some A.C. leakage 
took place through the medium of the instrument case, and 
this effect modified the character of the calibration curves 
obtained. 

For the direct current calibration a 2 v. accumulator 
was used as the source of potential, the current values in 
this case being calculated from Ohm’s law. Deflexions 
were measured by the lamp and scale method, the scale 
being 1 metre from the galvanometer mirror. The results 
obtained in calibrating the instrument both for direct and 
alternating currents are given in Tables I. and II. 

The calibration curves, reproduced in figs. 2 and 3, were 
obtained by plotting values of current against deflexion in 
the cahbration for direct current, and values of current 
against logarithm of deflexion for alternating current. 
The resulting curves are both linear. 

Direct Current Calibration. 

It has been found that with direct currents the 
deflexions of the galvanometer are directly porportional to 
the current passing through its coils, and for the coils 
connected ‘‘ in series ” 

i=Jcd 

where i=current in amperes, d=deflexion in millimetres 
(scale divisions), and K is a constant of the instrument 
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having a value of 0*82x10"*. This gives a mean 
sensitivity of 0*82 microamps per mm, scale deflexion. 

Table I. 


Direct Current Calibration. 


Series. | 

i Parallel. 

Observed current 

X 10 amp. 

Current value 
from curve 

X 10~® amp. 

i 

Observed 
deflexion, mm. 

f " ■ 

! Observed current 

X 10“® amp. 

Current value 
from curve 

X 10® amp. 

1 

i Observed 
! deflexion. mm. 

1*96 

1*87 

24-0 

1*99 

1-93 

12-5 

2*17 

2-12 

26*0 

2-21 

2*16 

14*0 

243 

2*36 

29*0 

248 

2*39 

15*5 

2*77 

2*72 

33-5 I 

2*84 

2-86 

18-5 

3-22 

317 

39*0 i 

330 

3*24 

21*0 

3-88 

3*82 

47*0 1 

3*96 

3*94 

25*5 

4*75 

4*75 

58*5 

4*94 

4-94 

32*0 

6*23 

6*29 

77*5 ’ 

6*55 

6*57 

42-5 


Table II. 


Alternating Chorrent (50 cycles) Calibration. 


Series. 
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0-50 

0-50 

72-0 

1*86 

Oof) 

049 

15*5 

1*19 

0-55 

0-55 

960 

1*98 

0*60 

0*58 

19*5 

1*29 

0*58 

0*58 

1150 

2*06 

0*70 

0*70 

28*0 

1*45 

0-62 

0-62 

1400 

2*15 

0*80 

0*80 

37*0 

1*57 

0-67 

0-66 

1840 

2*26 

0*90 

0*97 

50*5 

1*70 

0-70 

0-71 

226*0 

2-35 

1*00 

1*01 

67*0 

1*83 

0-77 

0-77 

328*0 

2-52 

1 12 

M2 

92*0 

1*96 

0*80 

0*80 

386*0 

2*59 

1*20 

1*22 

120*0 

2*08 


When the coils are connected ‘‘in parallel ” the corre¬ 
sponding value for K is 1*55 x 10 ~®, and the sensitivity 
is 1*55 microamps per mm. scale deflexion. As would be 




Logarithm of Deflection. 


Quarts Suspension Galvanometer. 1111 

expected, therefore, the y.,jf • 

doubled bv using the mstruinent with its coils 1 

It mav be noted that theory mtotesa 

parabohc relation existing between the values of curren 
Fig. 2. 



and corresponding deflexion, but this is not applicable to 
con'litions existing during the actual 

■.„.^ietical consideration assumes a constant field valw, 
whereas in practice the value of the permeability p wiU 
varv continuously with the magnetizmg current ». 
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Alternating Current Calibration. 

The relation existing between the deflexion d and the 
wirtual current i flowing in the solenoid coils may be 
represented by the equation 

i=j8 (log d—*a), 

where jS is the constant of the instrument, and a is the 

zero-field ” correction. 

It will be seen from the curves connecting the values of i 
and log d that neither curve passes through the origin, and 
therefore there is a small residual deflexion a when the 
calibrating current value is zero. This effect may be 
explained by the presence of eddy currents induced in the 
solenoid coils, due to leakage through the case of the 
instrument. Since, however, the magnitude of this effect 
is practically constant throughout the entire current range, 
it may be allowed for in the corrected readings. 

For values of p equal to 4-0 x 10and 8TxlO~^ 
respectively for “ series ” and ‘‘ parallel ’’ calibration, the 
values of a are 0-61 and 0*58 respectively. 

Summary. 

1. A detailed description is given of a new type of 
galvanometer, employing a quartz fibre suspension, and 
suitable for use on direct or alternating current circuits. 

2. Calibration curves for the instrument are given, and 
empirical formulte are obtained giving the value of the 
current passing through the instrument in terms of the 
deflexion produced. 

In conclusion, the author desires to thank Prof. F. H. 
Newman, D.Sc., for his kindly interest and helpful advice 
throughout this investigation. 


CXiy. The Capture of Electrons by Molecules, 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine. 
Gentlemen,— 

I N the issue of your Magazine for last July there appears a 
communicatiou by Prof. L. B. Loeb which is entirely 
devoted to attempting “ to correct the erroneous impression 
given by Prof. Bailey^s statements,” and refers to a paper 
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by Mr. J. D. McGee and myself which was published in the 
issue for December 1928. As Prof. Loeb appears to have an 
“ erroneous impression " of our statements on pages 1088 
and 1089, and Idmself makes some erroneous and incon¬ 
sistent remarks, it seems desirable to comment briefly on bis 
communication. 

In a summary of the history of his own investigations he 
says : It was shown that, using the simplifying assumption 
of a constant value of the constant of attachment n, a 
rigorous quantitative test of the theory should be possible by 
this means.^^ On the next page he gives reasons why a 
quantitative study was not possible, and finds some other 
justification for regarding his results as being of value, 
namely, that his (and Wahlin’s) estimates of n are correct in 
order of magnitude, and still stand today as the only data 
even in order of magnitude bearing on this important 
electronic behaviour for any large range of substances.” 
Anyone examining Prof. Loeb's work critically would 
naturally ask himself the following two questions : 

(1) Has the “ simplifying assumption ” been established in 
any way ? 

(2) Would a serious error in the estimated value of n (or 
its order of magnitude) be likely if this assumption were 
incorrect? 

As the work of Prof. Loeb and his associates (excepting 
Dr. Cravath) provides little definite information on these 
points, it is not unreasonable to regard their estimates with 
some reserve. 

The information published in our paper on Ammonia 
enables us to go even further in our scepticism, for, apart 
from a large variation in the probability ot attachment li 
( — Ijn) in the range 8 to 16 of the ratio X/p, we found our 
lowest estimate of Ji to be at least 1000 limes larger than 
that found by Wahlin, which shows (as we stated) that eiiher 
the “ simplifving assumption^’ involved in Wahlin’s estimate 
is enormously wrong, or else our sample of ammonia contained 
at least 1000 times more impurity than WahliiPs. We have 
not (as Prof. Loeb states) thrown any doubt on the purity 
of Wahlin’s samples, nor have we said that Wahlin’s estimate 
of 10~* is wrong, since these matters need not be considered 
in order to conclude that “the results obtained with his 
(Loeb’sl method, and set out in his table, may be quite 
misleading.” 

In referring to Cravath-’s work (by means of an original 
method), Prof. Loeb says: “ Cravath has shown that, contrary 
to Bailey’s belief, n in air also varies with the pressure . . . .” 
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It is difficult to regard this statement as an expression of 
Prof. Loeb’s real views, for in the same paragraph he accepts 
my other conclusions, which could not have been reached 
without making the assumption that n depends only on the 
electronic energy (for a given gas) ; also it is unnecessary 
to go to Loeb^s own waitings to show that, until this latest 
one, he has held the same ^ belief^’—it is attributed to him 
by Sir J. J. Thomson on page 13 of the same issue of the 
Philosophical Magazine. Finally Dr. Cravath himself expres¬ 
ses the following opinion * about the difference between the 

results of his experiments and mine ; .the greater 

consistency of Bailey’s data and the simpler conditions in 
his apparatus justify greater confidence in his results.” 

I may mention, in conclusion, that we hope soon to 
have ready for publication new experimental results which 
strengthen the arguments we have advanced. 

Yours truly, 

V. A. Bailey. 


C^XV. Notices respecting New Books. 

Introduction d la Physique des Rayons X ei Qamma. Par MM. 
Maueioe et Louis de Broglie. (Paris: G-authier Villars et 
Cie, 55 Quai des Grauds-Augustins.) 

■DEFERENCE is made in the Preface of this book to some of 
the monographs which have appeared in recent years on the 
subject of X-rays and its many developments. This introduction 
to the study of X- and y- rays gives a clear, concise, and up-to- 
date account of the nature of these rays, their scattering, with 
and without change of frequency, diffraction by crystals and the 
modification of Bragg’s law, and, above all, the bearing of these 
discoveries on the structure of matter and radiation. The experi¬ 
ments of G. P. Thomson and others are described, confirming the 
hypothesis, brought forward some six years ago, of the wave 
character of a moving electron. In an appendix a brief account 
is given of the spinning electron of Uklenbeck and Goudsmit and 
its application to the anomalous Zeeman effect and other problems. 

Ions, Electrons, and Ionizing Radiations. By J. A. Ceowther, 
Se.D. Fifth edition. (Edward Arnold, Maddox Street, 
London, W. 1. Price 12». 6d. net.) 

The publication of the fifth edition of Prof. Crowther’s well- 
known text-book is a sure indication that his work has roused the 

«= A. M. Cravath, Phys. Rev., April 1929, p. 612. 
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interest of many students of this branch of physical science and 
proved to be a useful introduction to the study of its recent 
developments. The author has submitted his book to a careful 
revision, and has added new sections describing some of the note¬ 
worthy researches carried out during the last few years—in 
particular, the latest work of Aston, Compton, G. P. Thomson, 
Millikan and Gerlach and Stern. New photographs of the tracks 
of ionizing radiations. taken by Prof. C. T. P. Wilson replace 
those which appeared in earlier editions. References to original 
papers are given at the end of the chapters : a number of these 
contributions, especially those relating to X-rays and a-rays, have 
appeared in the pages of this Magazine. 

Dynamics. By A. E. Ramsey, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. Price 10s. hd. net.) 

Although this book is claimed to be a text-book of elementary 
dynamics, it is intended to meet the requirements of pupils in 
upper forms who are preparing for Honours courses in applied 
mathematics. The author has drawn on his wide experience as 
a teacher of this subject, and has written a concise and useful text¬ 
book dealing with the ordinary syllabus in dynamics, with some 
sections of the subject not usually included in an introductory 
course. Among such may be mentioned motion in a resisting 
medium, to which the author refers in the Preface, and the 
problem of orbital motion as modified by the introduction of the 
small relativity term. Two chapters are devoted to harmonic 
motion and its applications and to the problem of small oscillations 
and the stability of motion. In addition to the exercises given 
at the end of each chapter, a large number of examples, elementary 
and advanced, are worked out for the guidance of the reader. 

Standard Tables of Square Roots. By L. M. Milke-Thomson, 
M.A. (Geo. Bell & Sons, Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, 
London, W.C. 2. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 

The author has constructed a very useful and comprehensive table 
of square roots to eight places of decimals. Square roots of x and 
10a’ are set out on the same page with first differences for four- 
figure values of the argument. Except in the earlier part of the 
table, linear interpolation is sufficient to give intermediate values 
of the square root to eight significant figures. A short table is 
given for the correction of first differences and the division 
method of computing square roots to fourteen places is explained 
and illustrated. The Standard Table will be a welcome addition 
to the equipment of those engaged in computing work, especially 
in the construction of tables of elliptic and other functions. 


[_The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
views expressed by their correspondents.^ 
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